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The  U/S.  Commission  un  Civil  RighlH  iS  a  temporary/  independent, 
biparti4an  .agency' established  by  Congress  in  1957  and  direcled  to:, 
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.  •^Appraise  Federal  lawsind  policies  wirti  respect  to  discrimination 
or  d'enial  of  equal  protection  of  the  law*  because  of  race,  color.  * 
religion,  sex.  age.  handicap,  or  niiiionul  origin,  or  in  the  adjninistra- 
tion  ofjustice;  \    ^  ' 

•  "Serve  *as  a  natiimal  clearinghouse  tbr  intbrmation  in  respect  to 
discrimmation  or  denial  of  ^qua!  proteciibn  of  the  laMs  because  oi 
race,  color;  reliaion.  sex,  age,  handicap,  or  national  origin r 

•  Submit  reports,  ilhdings,  and  recommendations  to  the  President 

'    and  Congress,^  ^  ^  . 
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The  tenn  **Euro-ethnid  American"  is  of  fairly  recent  coinage;  it 
received  national  attention  during  the  1975  White  House  Conference 
on  Neighborhood  Revitalization,  It  has  come  to  mean  Americans  frbrn^ 
or  descendants  of  persons  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  It  is  a 
working  description  rather  than  a  precise  definition. 

The  current  interest  in  ethnicity  is  a  resurgence  of  an  issue  that  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  our  heterogeneous  society;  like  the  tidts,  it 
has  ebbed  and 'flowed  in  national  conlciousness  and  attention.  For  a 
time,  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  **melting  pot'*  theory  of  the 
dynamics  of  acculturation  and  assimilation^  More  recently,  ethnicity 
has  gained  increase^  attention  and  academic  respectability  as  social 
^scientists  have  explored  and  examined  the  multiracial,  multireligious^ 
and  multiethoic  nature  of  American  society.  Just  as  poverty  existed  as 
a  real  force  in  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  before  its  "discovery*' 
in  the  1960s j  so  too  ethnicity  existed  as  a  real  force  in  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans  before  its  recent  "discov^y*'  or  resurgence. 
'  For  this  consultation,  as  for  others  the  Commission  has  spbnsored, 
stafT  went  into  the  field  to  interview  leaders  of  agencies  and 
organizations  with  concerns  an^  programs  in  the  subject  matter.  Staff 
=  ^Iso  met  vyith  recognized  authorities  and  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  public  p^icials.  A  wide  spectrusii  of  viewpoints  was  solicited 
and  ^heard.  The  final  choice  of  subjects  to  be  covered  howiver,  was 
the  responsibility?  of  the  Commission. 

Preparations/ for  the  consultation  were  under  the  fraction  of 
Herbert  H.  wttieeless,  Community  Relations  Division,?  Offiee  of 
Congressional  and  Public  AfTairs,  with  thfe  assistance  of  Dftvid  prim, 
Isidro  Lucus,  Celeste  WiseWood,  and  Violeta  Baluyut.  In  additioH, 
contrtbutions  were  made  by  Ki  Taek  Chun,  Roy  Johnson,  Charles 
Rivera,"  Del  Harrod,  and  Miu  Eng.  Support  services  were  provided  bf 
Betty  Stradford,  Alfonso  Garcia, "Patricia  Ellis,  Barbara  Hulin,  Elsie 
Furnells,  Ginger  Williams,  Loretta  Ward,  Mary  DavisJ  and  D^loris 
Miller.  Administrative-^d  management  services  were  provide^  by 
Ruth  Ford  and  Namie  Proctor. 


In  ^planning  _;the,  consultation*  the  'dommission  acknowledges  tha 
assistance  of  Kenneth,  J.  :  KoVachi  diraetor  the  Cleveland" Urban 
Museum  Project  of, the  OHio  "Historical  SociAy:  jofm  A /KronikQwski, 

^presitfcrti  1^  tjie  Naflftna^  (3%^rbairEthnic  Affairs;  and  Irving 

31  l^evine.  Director  of  the|lnsdt&te  of  Tluralfe^  Identity 

'of  the  Araericaft  Jewfth  Cohiniittee.       \  .  : 

The  consultatign  was  under  the  pveraU  supervision  of  J'redirick 
Routh,  DirecloF  of  the  Community^  Relations  Divisions  and  William  T. 

^White,,  in,  Assistant  Dirtoor  of  the  Office ^  of  Congressional  and 
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A^Consultation  Spohsored  by  the  Unit&d  Stataa 
Cofflmisaion  on^ivil^Rlghts,  Chicago,  llli^ 
December  3,  t979 

First  Ststlom  An  pvtrvfaw 

Chairman  FLEMMiNO/The  US.  CommissidiL  on  Civil  Rights  is 
sponsprin^  this  consultation  oh  civil  rightiiisfuWs  of  Euro-ethnyc 
Amaricans  in  the  United  States:  opportunities  and  ishall^ges/ as  one  of 
^  saries  of  consultations  under  its  clearinghouse  jurisdifctipn. 
.  The  purpose  of  this  consultation,  as  with  others  in  tJ^^iriiesV  is  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  examine  the  civil  rights  issues  of  a  number  of 
minority  groups  in  the  United  States. 

The  consultation 'format  and  setting  provide  the  opportunity  fdr  the 
Commissioners  to  hear  from  and  enter  into  dialogue  with  scholars  and 
practitioners  who  are  knowledgeable  and  experience  with  the  civil 
rights  issues  of  a  particular  minority  group. 

Two  recent  Commission-sponsored  consultations  are  illi^trative^ 
the  April,  1979  consultation  on  ReiigiotiS  Discrimination,  a  Negiecied 
Issue,  arid  the  Mayn979  consultation  on  Civii  Rights  Issues  bf  Asian 
and  Paciflc  Americans,  Myths  and  Realities,  ^ 

StafT  planning  for  this  consultation  on  Euro-ethnic  Amencans  dates 
back  to  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  of  J979,'It  ftsponds  to  the  felt 
needs  of  eastern  and  southern  European  ethnic  groups,  because  the 
a^i'enda  was  developed  in  consultation  and  coopf ration  with  their 
organisational  leadership.  ^ 


The  Commission  staff  held  a  number  of  meetings  in  Washington  anS 
other  meetings  in  New  York,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago  to  solicit  the 
views  df  these  leaders  just  as  We  have  done  in  the  past  with  other 
jroups  of  leaders  in  planning  previous  consultations  and  conferences, 
^The  fiilk  series  of  presentations  on  the  agenda  is  designed  to^provide 
us  with  an  overvie\v  of  some  of  the  issues  in  . this  area,  asking  my 
colleague,  the  Vice  ChairperfOit  of  the  Commission,  Dr.  Horn,  to' 
|5.reside  during  these  presentations  this  morning?' 

The  first  panelist  is  Mr.  Irving  M,  Levine.  Mr.  Levine  received  his 
Bachelor's  degree  from  New  York  ^University  and  pursued  further 
graduate  work  at  the  NYU  Center  for  Human, Relation  Studies  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Social  Work. 
V He  has  been  active  in  the  civil  rights  movement  throughout  his 
professional  career,  published  numerqus  article^  on  intergrdup  rela- 
tions and  urban  affairi,  and  served  as/narrator  of  the  NBC  documfenta- 
ry, 'The  EtlAiic  Factor."        *  ■  .. 

In  1968  he  organized  an^^  chaired  a  national  consultation  on  ethnic 
America,  and  he  has  developed  the  Institute  on  Pluralism  and  Group 
Identity.  As  Director  of  that  institute  and  Director  of  Pfogram 
Planning  for  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  he  has  condui^ted  a 
^  number  of  multiethnic  programs  and  research  based  on  the  belief  that 
eliminatidn  of  group  polar jzatiQn  "is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  ethnic 
minorities  in  the  natio^  ^:  . 

STATEMENT  OF  IRVING  M.  LEVINE,  . 
DIRECTOR,  INSTITUTE  ON  PLURALISM 
*  AND  iSROUP  IDENTITY, 
AMERICAN  JEWISH  COMMnTEE, 
NEW  YORK/ NEW  YORK 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Horn. 

Let  me  just  say  a  few  worSs  of  appreciation 'of  those  Avho  consider 
Lhemselves  a  part  of  the  white  ethnic  movement.  We  think  this  is  an 
historic  moment  in  the  life  of  this  nation,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  -  ^  .  ^ 

Millibns  of  Americans^  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  their  needs  haye 
been  reli^^Ty  neglectedi  even  as  they  admitted  and  accepted  the  fact 
that  other  groups  have  major  priorities  in  this  society  of  social  Justice^ 
and  antidiscrimination. 

And  your  recognition  that  there  is  a  category  c&Ued  Euro-Ameri- 
cans is  somethingAve  have  worked  for  for  m^ny.  many  years;  and  the 
fact  thai  you've  assembled  so  distinguished  a  group  of  people  here 
who  are  both  experts  and  representatives  of  a  variet^^of  ethnic  groups 
'   is  a  reflection  on  the  carrying  ouj  of  your  duty  cbrrecfly;  I  want  to 

\     indicate  our  appreciation  to  this  meeting.  — 

*  '  ■     .  .  ■    f  ' 


In  1909  an  educatQr  wrote  that  a  major  task  of  education  in 
American  citiei  was  to  break  up  these  imniigrant  groups  or  settlements 
to  assimilate  and  amalgamate  these  people  as  part  of  our^iAmerican 
rights  arid  to  implant  irt  their  children^  so  far  as  can  be  done,  the' 
Anglo-Saxon  concejptions  of  righteousne|s,  law  and  order^and  popular 
govemmant*         -  ^ 

Sixty  years  later,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the. 
Ethnic  Heopfge  Studies  Actp  giving,  official  recognition  to.  the 
heterogenjfc  composition  of  the  nation  and  to  thejact  that,  in^a 
multiethn^society,  a  greater  understainding  of  the  contributioTO  of 
one's  own  heritage  and  those  of  one's  fellow  fcitizen  can  contribute  to  a 
more  harmonious*  patriotic,  and  committed  populace;  ^ 

What  brought  about  this  Ideological  switch?  Does  tlie  change  in  talk 
about  American  society  reflect  reality  or  Just  rhetoric?  po  4je  really 
mean  that  the  melting  pot  concept  has  been  replaced*  or  have  wejust, 
exchanged  the  slogan  of  ^/cultural  pluralism"  or  wl^at  we're  calling  the 
*'n€w  pluralism"  for  earlier  images  without  changing  reality? 

During  the  fn^t  quarter  of  this  century  there  was  considerable 
interest  in  ethnic  groups.  After  all  America  had  absorbed  an  incredibly 
large  number  of  immigrants  and  the  task  of  molding  these  disparate 
groups  into  one  nation  was  a  difficiJlt  one.  * 

,  Many  studies  were  done  and  many  ortaniiations^.  formed  to  ^elp 
ethnic  groups  in  their  translatior/to  Americanesst  On  the  surface,  they 
seemed  successful.  People  did  learn  English,  become  citizens,  and 
adopt  the  AngJO'Saxon  conception  of  righteousness^ 

The  World  Wars  and  the  D^pressiqn  that  separated  , them,  the  ' 
economic  boom  following  World  War  II,  and  the  ^suburbanization 
stage  of  metropolitan  development  in  the  '50^s  all  contributed^  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  fdrces  that  unified  people  with  a  lesser 
emphasis  on  ethnic  differences  and  distinctiveness. 

Intergroup  , relations  concentrated  on  blacks  as  , the  largest  leftout 
group  and  emphasised  legal  desegregation,  first  in  the  armed  forces* 
then  of  public  schools;  public  accomihodations,  employment,  and 
housing,      .   ^      "  \  '  \  ^_ 

The  central  intergroup  issue  was  prejudice,  and  theorists  concentratt  ^ 
ed  on  understanding  those  individual  attitudes  that  resulted:  in 
discriminatofy  behavior,  ^    ^  '  * 

But 'toward  tMe'late  1960%  two  thihgs.. happened  that  fprced  us  to 
lookAt  ouri&lves  again  as  a  multiethnic,  not  merely  a  black-white 
society.  ( 

^  fiven  as  Ihe  Kerner  Commission  reported  in  1968  that  we  we^e 
moving  toward  twp  societies,  one  black  and  one  white,  it  was 
becoming  clear^hat  this  was  an  oversimplificatidn  that  among  both 
white  and  nonwhite  Americai^pfhere  was  still  considerable  diversity 

' '''y  '        '■■    '  ,  ■    ■  ■ 


and- while  that  report  spoke  eloquentiy  and  with  necessary  urgency 
about  the  needs  of  Ulacks,  it  maaked  the  degree  to  which  there  were 
stili  important  unmet  needs  among  segmehts  of  the  white  population  as 
^  /  :  .     /■  /.  •  \^ 

SOTiai  and  economfe  needs  and  unresolved  problems  of  ethnic  ^roup 
identity  began  to  surface  among  Jews,  Italjans,  Poles,  Oreeks, 

-  Ukrainians,  and  other  groups,  many  of  whom  are  frqm  southern  and 
eaatem  Europe.  The  first  mportant  influence  f.of  this  new  •con- 
sciousness  and  expression  was  economics.  In  1967,  for  the  first  tirhe  in 

,  25  years,  real  economic  purchasing  for  bliipe  collar  ^^orkers  declined; 
and  the  onward  and  .upli^rd  success  storieS  for  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  early  immigrants  seemed'to  fje  coming  to  an  ertd, 

It.no  longer  looked  kke  the  children  could  automatically  go  to 
college,  with  costs  constantly  rising:  Nor  did  it  seem' that  passing 
down  an  apprenticeship  in  th^  union  to  one*s  soru  was  a  sure^tning. 

At  the  same  time  that  thr  ecGnomic  squeeze  began,  another  force 
fought  what  might  be  called  an  identity  squeeze.  The  black  movement, 
focus  of  "Considerable  public  Attention,  if  not  adequate  programmatic^ 

-  response,  appeared  to  switch  from  a^ceniral  integraiionist  thrust  to- one 
.based  on  black  identi^yr  *  ^  -  ' 

This  approach,  cbm,biiting  power  and^culture,  is  still  generating 
com^oversy,  .  but  it  did  gain  legitimacy  among  some  leaders  of 
Amerfcan -bpinion;  a- my-own^group  first  strategy  looked  like  one 
which  had  the  potential  to  pay  off.  \ 

iFrohi  the  viewpoint  ofx_whitr  ethnid  groups,  these^changes  in 
economics  arici  identiiy'expressionj  coming  together  as  they  did,  might 
have  . communicated  this' message;  Here  we  were,  taught  by  our 
/  parents  and  schools  that  in  America  we  could  make  it,  if  we  would 
only  become  real  Americans  and  drop  those  elements  tliat  made  us 
different.  " 

But  now  we  see.  we  are  not  making  it,  and  the  people  who  look  like 
they  are  making  progress  seem  to  be  doing  it  by  emphasizing  thTeir 
identity,  not  by  denying  it.  Maybe  that*s  the  way  we  should^  go,  too. 
This  response  has  been  described  as  reactive,  as  me-t-ob,  and  as 
I  essentially  opportmistic  and  false.  For  some  it  may  have  been;  but  for 
many,  especially  the  new  generation  of  ethnic  leaders,4t  was  a  real  and 
genuine  response. 

•  It  was  in  part  a  sense  that  the  requirements  for.succass  in  America' 
seam  to  be  an  estrangement  from  family  and.history,  |^at  for  alt  of  its 
rhetoric^  about  pluralism,  America  didn*t  mean  for  ^yhnicity  to  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  food,  a  fe.w  statues  or  parades  honoring 
heroes,  or  colorful  costjjmes  and  dances. 

For  many  individuals  from  ethnic  communities,  this  new  feeling 
about  the  importance  of  ethnic  background  took  the  form  of  q  uestions; 


i         •  -.^  ■    » ■    '         '     ^      -i  ^  ^ 

.  rather  thait  ceriainties.  What  does  my  history  mean  tdnnG?  Hq wTtei 
^  diD  I  want  to  be  to  my  t'amiiy  and  neighborhood?  yowj^uch  do  I' 
know  about  where  my  gr&hdparents  and  parents  confc  from,  or  why» 
and  vyhat  they  went  throuph?  What  dcjef  it  ^mean'ta^be  American?Js 
that  some  standardized  imagj,  and  who  set  it  "up?  HCiw  much  am  Iror 
have  I  become,  just ^Ytit^h^nd  probably  most  importantt  what  do  I 
want  to  be?iu  How  do   I,  arrive  at  a  blending  of  niy  persdrial 

"  individuaiity>>my  family,  and  cultural  roots,  and  my  Americaness?  . 
Now  this>littIeT'de^ription  that  I  have^giygn  to  you  about,  I  think, 

^  the  backdrop  of  what  might  be  called  the  wTiite  ethhic  movement'oT 
white  ethnic  resurgence,  began  long  before  1968,  but  it  culmisated  in 
that  conference  that  your  Charrman  talked  about,  which  I  had  the 

^privilege  of  organizing  arid  chairing,  the  Fordham  Consultation  on 
Ethnic  *Ameripa,  which  for  the  first  time  penetrated,  what  had  been 

^really  a  rathpr*  I  would  say,  negati.vism,  or.  I  would  say,  uncon- 
sciousness, about  the  nature  of  wHite  diversity. 

That  conference  was  widely  publicized;  it  stimulated  conferences  in 
some  21  cities  in  this  country,  and  we  began  to  talk  about  mid41e 
Americans,  the  silent  Americans,  white  ethnics,  et  cetera. 

What  >vas  really  happening  at  that  point  was,  as  I  said,  not  only  a 
reaction  to  the  black  thrust,  but  a  beginning  of  a  real  feeling  of  a  surge 
of  selfhood. 

oHow  deeo  it  is?  At  this  particular  point  there's  great  controversy 
about  the  tih^re  of  American  pluralism  and  the  future  of  white 
ethnicity  as  an  Identity  movement,  but  we're  beginning  to  talk  in  terms 
.of  real  tlgyres  and  while  the  statistics  are  variedi  atid  have  been  in 
'some  ways  distorted  by  very  inadequate  Cfensus  figures,  we  know  that 
when  we  talk  about  people  who, were  first,  second  generation  in  this 
country,  who  are  close  to  the  immigrant  experience  or  the  migrant 
experience,  and  include  Hispanics,  we're  talking,  about  a  hundred 
V  ^million  people  who  are  into  the  identity  movemeni. 

That  is  a  very  big  figure;  pretty  close  to  half  the  population,  you 
would  say,  are  very,  very  clpse  to  their  roots;  and  at  least  half  of  that 
group,  it's  an  estimate,  are  white  ethnics.  So  we're  talking  about  a  very 
sizeable  population,  without  having  precise  figures,  and  some  ©f  my 
colleagues  may  do  a  better  job  than  I  on  giving  you  figures. 

I  svanted  to  be  In  a  position,  if  I  could,  to  clarify  SOTie  of  the 
confusions  ^bout  the  whole  concept  of  ethnicity,  and  it's  going  to  be 
very  difficult  because,  everybody  who  studies  the  issue  feels  confused. 
But  we  are  coming  up  with  some  working  definitions,  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  in  front  of  the  Commission  and  ought  to  be  in  front  of  the 
American  public. 

when  we  talk  abouj  ethnic  groups  and  ethnicity,  we're  talking  about 
ethmcity  meanmg  peoplehood,  a  sense  of  commonality  of  comntunity 
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derived  from  networks  of  family  relations  which  have,  over  a  number 
orgenerations,  been  the  carriers  of  common  experiences. 

Ethnicity,  in  short,  means  the  cuhure  of  people  and  is  thus  critical 
for  values,  attitudes,  perceptions,  needs,  mode  of  expression,  behavior, 
and  identity. 

To  say  another  thing  about  that,  even  with  the  vast  numbers  of 
people  who 'become  intermarried,  and  especially  in  the  white  ethnic 
community,  there  is  large  intermarriage,  and  there  is  fusion  of  different 
identities  and  different  cultul'es,  there  are  leirnings.  Children  grow  up 
with  t*ie  leaning  toward  the  family  of  ^e  parent  or  the  other,  and 
while  they  often  effuse  their  identity,  that  very  confusion  is  what 
may  be  causing  some  difficulty;  and  there's  a  job  in  the  educational  and 
civic  world  to  begin  to  help  children  deal  with  and  grapple  with  this 
identity  confusion. 

But  even  where  there  are  famihes  that  are  of  one  ethnic  group 
background,  there  are  various  shades  of  cpnscious  identity.  I  think  we 
had  better  be  aware  that  the  identity  movemant  depends  on  geogra*^ 
phy;  it  depends  on  generation;  it  depends  on  organization  and 
consciousness  of  organization;  and  if  we  look  at  the  white  ethnic 
movement  if  it  is  a  movement,  and  I  believe  it  has  become  one  we  will 
see  that  it  is  generated  largely  not  by,  as  had  been  asserted  earlier,  just 
lower  middle  class  whites  who  are  seeking  to  rise,  but  just  as  in  the 
black  community,  we  began  to  see  real  black  activism  when  blacks 
reach  the  middle  class  stage;  you  have  the  same  thing  happening  in  the 
white  ethnic  community,  . 

You  have  an  educated  group  of  young  professionals  coming  into  the 
field,  no  longer  Teeling  that  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the  middle 
class  and  being  ethnic.  The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  who  are  middle 
class  and  ethnic  gives  them  cohorts  in  expressing  their  ethnicity  with 
all  of  the  new  influence  of  the  media  and  with  all  of  the  influence  of 
perhaps  a  new  generation  of  people  coming  over  from  overseas, 

r  think  we*ve  got  to  be  aware  that  continuing  immigration  to  this 
country,  from  all  over  the  world,  including  Europe,  even  though  the 
European  immigration  is  sm^ler  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  creartes 
the  kinds  of  needs  to  resettle,  and  to  reintegrate  people  from  your 
homeland,  from  your  background,  which  gives  tasks  to  what  you  call 
people  in  the  ethnic  movement,  but  also  rekindles  feelings  of  early 
experiences  of  parents  and  grandparents  and  is  a  permanent  fixture  on 
the  American  scene. 

And  to  underestimate  the  impadt  of  ihimigration  and  the  capacity 
for  world  events  to  turn  new  refugees  into  objacts  of  great  compas- 
sion would  underestimate  what  you  call  the  recycling  of  American 
history. 
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.1  think  wu're  talking  about  a  permanent  state  of  American  hmo^^ 
which  netds  a  pcrnuinent  immigration  ethic,  and  that  ethic  ancL^e  )  '  . 
stance  of  liberulity  and  immigrution  is  mostly  backed  by  the  organized 
ethnic  comm.umty;  and  they:  maintain  a  very  strong  and  powerful  force 
f  in  making  this  country  what  it  is  in  terms  of  the  receiving  of  -  .  ' 
newcomers*  and  the  number  of  newccnners  coming. it^  owv  shores, 
especially  to  urban  centers,  is  creating  a  need  tor,  P  would  suy,  a  new 
form  of  application.  ^ 

Let  me  say  a  few  things  about  some  of  the  issues  I  war  it  to  just  take 
a  limited  amount  of  time  =  that  I  believe  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has  to  be  aware  of.  ,       '  "  . 

One,  we've  got  to  break  the  black- white  dichotomy.  In  my  opinioti,  , 
it  . has  not  done  blacks  as  much  good  as  blacks  thought  in  1%8.  The 
capacity  to  organize  America  into  two  races  does  give  advantage  at  a 
certain  point  in  history,  but  then  begins  to  be  4  force  for  the 
polarizatian;  and  fo  the  extent  that  one  views  the  white  community 
and  its  diversity,  to  that  extent,  can  both  whites  and  bhicks  create  the 
kinds  of  coalitions^ across  group  [ines  that  do  not  depend  totally  on 
race;  and  I  think/ that  w^e've  come  to  tha|  pomt  of  maturity  ^i^^^  where  / 
we  find  that  for  black  Americans  and  minority  Arfiericans.  'they  cart  ^ 
carry  both  race  and  ethnicity  together. 

As  a  Jew*  I  do  recognize  clearly  how  complicated  it  has  been  t\ir  the 
Jews  to  carry  both  ethnicity  and  religion  together-  but  if  you  ask  a  Jesv 
what  he  is,  he  would  have  to  say,  honestly,  ''I  am  an  ethnic  bounded 
by  religious  civilization;  I've  got  to  carry  water  on  botti  shoulders/' 

And  Vm  suggesting  that  the  same  thing  may  have  come  true  for 
black  Americans  and  other  minority^  Americans. 

One  of  the  major  forces  in  American  life,  dispu:fed'  as  it  may  be,  is 
ethnic  succession;  and  if  one  is  going  to  detlne  the  new  ethnicity, -the 
new  .pluralism,  as  against  the  Horace  Callan  cultural  pluralism,  one  of 
the  most  distinguishing  features  is  the  mannerjn  which  groups  arc 
represented  collectively  and  corporateMy. 

I  think  you'll  tlnd  that  w^e're  now^  talking  about  a  new  form  of 
pluralism,  a  pluralism  where  it  is  now  legitimate  for  groups  to  be  » 
represented  collectively  and  commonly. 

The  great  controversies  in  our  society  will  be  whether  or  not  that 
has  to  be  ensconced  in  law. 

I  happen  to  be  a  strong  believer  in  individual  rights  vvith  group 
prerogatives  and  group  posver  to  ensure  those  individual  rights  for 
members  of  a  particular  ethnic  group.  ^ 

I  personally  believe  that  we've  gone  too  far  in  confusing,  and  I  think 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  to  look  at  this  more  clear ly,  the 
whole  question  of  racial  and  ethnic  categories  and  the  law.  They  are 
really,  I  can  only  say,  wild  and  dangerous  in  their  lack  of  definition. 
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their  lack  drprecisendss,  and  almost  the  scatterbrained  way  in  v^^hich 
we  have  created  categoHes^which  include  sbme  and  exclude  others' 
/with  barely  any  Evidence  that  one  particular  group  has.^suffered  a 
,  Special  discrimination. 

The  Kest  way  I  ^an  describe  that  is  jf  you  were  kn  Argentinian'^of 
middle  class  background  who  emigrated  originally  from  Italy  and  you 
, emerge  Qfi^  the  American  scene,  as  a  Spanish  speaking  personQiity, 
Affirmative  Action  might  work  for. you.  . 

rf  you're  the  son ^ra  . lower  class  hod  carrier  immigrating  frdm  Italy 
directly  to  the  United  Statei,  it%vill  not.  I  don*t  think  we  ca^  live  'witH, 
rtiose  kinds  of  caiegd^ies  that  are  so  aridisciplined  and  ilUdefined;  and  I 
think  one  of  ffie  major  things  that  fhe 'United  States  CiviP  Rights 
Commission  has  to' do  is  to  investigate  the  standing  of  racial  and 
ethnic  categories  and  American  law,  . 

That  is^not  td'dimrnish  the  reality  a^  the  necessity  for  Affirmative 
Action  and  the  fact  that  we  might  Be.  race  and  ethnicity,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  has  indicated,  a^one  omer  factor  in  many  other  factors 
relating  >p  pluralism. 

But  I  tnink  using  it  totally  as  the  fact  of  and  meshing  ethnicity  with 
race,  as  we  have  done,  and  very  br«ad  categories -withput  really 
having^  a  distinguishing  understandin^^f  how  the  two  things  work 
^^ether,  could  be  disasti-ous  for  those  cQ,untri6s. 

Only  one  judge,  in  Bakke*  seemed  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  race  and  ethnicity,  even  though  ethnicity  assumes 
race.  I  think  we  have  to  be  clear  of  that.  If  we  read  the  record  of 
Bakke*  judges  have  been  using  the  terminology  very  loosely,  and 
there's  a  need  for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
definitions. 

On  issueir  l  think  we  are  merging  rapidly  with  not  just  a  black-white 
dichotomy,  but  an  urban-suburban  dichotomy,  and  it  will  break  along 
race  lines,  and  again  you*re  going  to  find  white  ethnics  in  the  subucbs, 
seemingly  arrayed  against  black  interests. 

I  believe  that  there  has  to  be  new  investigation  of  these  factors.  It's 
very,  very  disturbing  to  see  the  growth  in  overt  outbreaks  of  violence; 
that  violence  is  generic  in  this  society  as  we  know,  and  it  sometimes 
affects  people  on  both  sides  of  the  race  issue.  But  I  do  think  that  we 
may^  be  facing  new  hardening  of  hostility,  and  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  to  take  a  closer  look  at  what  I  would  call  the 
intergroup  climate  that  is  beginning  to  develop  in  suburban  communi- 
ties. 

I  think  we  have  underestimated  how  difilcult  it  will  be  as  people 
move  in  an  age  of  scarcity  and  are  subject  to  the  question  of  sharing.^ 
And  since  we  do  have  a  new  ethnicity,  it  is  possible  that  th^e  will  be  a 


negative  aspect  to  the  new  ethnicity  as  well  as  the  positive  celebratory 
approach  to  pluraUsm,  ' 

I  think  in  that  sense  one  ha^  to  be  able  to  recognize  that  there  are 
such  things  as  racism,  bigotry,  discriminMion,  and  legkimate  gToup 
inte^st.  And  legitimate  group  interest  for  the  long  racial  line 
sometimes,  pr  long  ethnic  lines,  sometimes  looks  like  bigotry  a^d 
discrimination  but  is  not,  ^ 

We  have  seen  the  recent  struggle  between  blacks  and  Jews,  the  so- 
called  trouble  between  blacks  and  Jews,  where  they  have  been 
asserting  both  bigotry  and  racism,  but  also  legitimate  group- interest, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  need  Cor  the  leadership  of  this  country  to  help 
distinguish  what  is  legitimate  group  interesti  especiaily  when  so  many 
white  ethnic  groups  feel  that  they  are  not^etting  the  aid  that  they 
should  be  getting  from  .government,  and  others  are  getting  it, 

'And  I  think  that  if  clouds  the  issue  if  distinguished  people  in, our 
societ54  charge  others  with  racism  when  all  they  are  doing  is  really 
asserting  group  interest  that  is  legitimate  on  their  side  as  on  the  other 
side,  and  T  tMnk  we  have  tQ>rtally  do  something  about  t^at  language, 
I  do  believe  that  this  sociejty  ha|  been  doing  a  pretty  goodjdb  in  the 
last  few  years  tfn  immigration?  I  think  that  it*s  rather  interesting  that 
we  do  r^aintain  the  most  humane  position  in  the  wprld  on  immigration, 
I  think  there  has  to  be  a  rembdeHzatiOT  of  what  I  call  the.immigration 
ethic^  and  in  that  sense,  a  unification  of  various  ethnic  groups  around 
not  only  the  expansion  of  immigration,  but.jhe  protection^  of  immi- 
grants docurpteftted  and  undocumented,  - 
/"And  ov^^^ere,  I  would  say.  that  the  white  ethnic  groups  have  many 
Ulidocumented  immigrants.  There  is  a  fusion  of  interest  here  with 
undocumented  Hispanics  coming  from  the  Caribbean  Islands;., and  I 
think  as  we  look  for  coahtions,  as  we  look  for  issues  that  can  mesh  and 
merge  groups,  /we  will  find  that  the  irmiiigration  issue  both  legal  and 
illegal  is  an  issue  that  we  can  get  some  unity  on  this  country. 

There  is  an  jnterest  in  the  aging,  in  all  groups  in  this  society,  and  I 
recommend  that  we  take  a  closer  look  at  the  cultural  aspects  of  aging. 
There  is  a  ^harp  differential  among  various  groups  in  terms  of  how 
they  age  and  their  attitude  towards  health  and  death;  the  ethnic  factor 
is  an  underestimated  factor  in  the  field  of  aging,  and  even  in  the 
discrimination  against  the  aged,  and  in  the  receiving  of  services. 

Different  groups,  based  upon  cultural  factors,  have  better  or  worse 
access  to  services,  and  government  often  provides  programs  that  are 
culturally  insensitive;^  this  is  especially  true  with  white  ethnic  groups. 
There  are  many,  many  programs  that  are  insensitive,  which  means  that 
certain  people  are  automatically  excluded  from  fair  treatment  in 
prograrfis.  , 
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And  I  wWild  nay  thdt  one  uf  the  niajur  poHcy  areas  of  investigation 
is  whether  or  not  government  programs  in  general  are  culturariy 
sensitiye'^not  only  to  race,  but  also  to  ethnicity  and  to^white  e^hnicity^ 
and  we  will  find,  as  we  look  at  the  data,  that  difterentials  are  great 
enough  to  make  adjustnients  and  to  give  choice  in  picking  up  oi 
government  services. 

I  think  there  is  a  tremendous  inierest  in  this  coutitry  in  the  American 
family  and  in  the  capacity  tor  tamiUes  to  cope  and  to  survive. 

We  believe  that  the  lamily  is  a  coping  and  surviving  unit,, and  in  fiict 
the  cultural  differences  and  structun^  differences  of  the  families  are 
adaptations  to  that  survival  instinct. 

This  hak  been  true  in  the  reanalysis  of  the  black  family.  I  would  say 
to  you  that  it  would  be  equally  true  if  one  Itjoked  at  the  unbelievable 
way  in  which  immigrants  who  came  here^ under  very  harsh  conditions 
have  survived  and  even  prospered  in  tHis  society.^ 

Any  government  policy  which  interferes  with  the  structure  and  the 
culture  of  the  family  ought  to  be  looked  at  and  severely  censured.  We 
fmd  that  aver  the'lcars  there  are  many,  many  policies  that  have  led  to 
family  diHsolution  and.  wiiereas  some  work  has  been  done  on  race  m 
this  field,  we  ought  to  look  more  closely  on  cultural  factors  that 
incorporate  race,  hut  gc5^pyond  race,  in  terms  of  the*  hunt  for  family^ 
cohesion.  ^ 

-'There  a  confusion  In  .thi^  country  about  the  issue  of  ethnic 
lobb>:ing.  Let  me  say  to  yo\i,  ethnic  lobbying  is  as  American  as  cherry 
pie,  as  legitimate  as  business  lobbying,  as  legitimate  a^abbr  lobby^ing/ 
as  legitimate  as  any  other  lobbying.  \  , 

Uhink.'a'H  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  would  look  at  the  history  of  ethnic 
lobbying  mit+i is  cduntry,  one  wpuld  find  th^at  quite  often  it  was  the 
etftnic  lobby  that  alerted  the  larger  society  to  what  niighi  have  ^e^n  an 
inadequate  and  insensitive  iipproacti  to  foreign  policy, ^overseas 
interest  in  Uie  United  States;  aarf  as  we'^siudy  ethnic  lobbying,  we  find 
it  has  been  not  only  a  very  adequate  expression  of  both  the  interests  of 
those  peopleXwho  are  close^st  ^to  the  homeland  but  also,  quite  often,  ^ 
pathetic  in  pressing  the  United  States  info  a  position  where  it  was  more 
sympathetic  on  human  rights  and  other  issues,  to  people  who  were  the^ 
cohorts  of  the  group  over  here. 

That  goes  for  not  only  the  foreign  policy,  ethnic  lobbying,  but  also 
tor  domesti^^  lobbing  as  well.  I  think  have  got  to  legitimize  the 
fiict  that  this  is  an  orchestration  of  many,  many  groups  and  that  while 
they  may  be  making  demands,  that  seem  to  be  unreasonable  to  other 
groups,  in  the.  marketplace  of  ideas,  theyTiave  as  much  right  to  assert 
the 'extremities  of  their  ideas  as  any  other,  group  in  the  society;  I  think 
that  one  of  the  things  that  is  likely  happening  is  the  tremendoup  push 
against  so-called  special  interests    will  eventually  push  very  hard 
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ugairiHt  the  capacity  of  ethnic  ^  groups  to  legiliniutely  lobby  tor 
ibprnselveH;  I  think  there  has  io  be  some  usvureness  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Cuvil  Rights  Commission  that  there  is  a  mood  against  so- 
cJlli^d  special  interest,  and  it  may  again  diminish  the  capacity  for 
people  for  free  expression.  '      4  '  " 

Le  t  ^ne^  y  soni  e  thing  abo  n  t  resea  rc  h .  M  i  H  io  ns  b  f  do  liars  are  be  i  ng 
spent  in  this  country  on  research  that  docs  ni)t  have  adequate  Questions* 
around  ethnicity. 

ff  you  take  a  look  at  Government  agencies,  you  will  see  thai  there  is 
no  utTiversal  style  of  doing  research  thatMncorporutes  the  breadth  of 
American  ethnicity.  Sex  is  dealt  with;  race  is^dealt  A,vith;  inepme  is 
dealt  with.  The  multiethnic  fuctqrs  are  often  neglected,  giving  us 
tremendous  distortions  in  reality.  I  think  this  is  an  important  area  tor 
the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  look  into.  ^ 

The  Census  -  I  would  rather  nv^t  talk  about  the  Census.  It's  horrible. 
.  In  its  capacity  to  elicit  the  proper  informatjon  tcf  the  nature  qf 
Amertcan  ethnicity,  it  just  doesn't  do^  the  job.  There  are  experts  here 
"vvhci  might  go  into  greater  detail  on  that. 

T^e  media  -  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  strong  ^civic 
pressures  have  got  \a  be  brought  against  the  media's  capacity  to 
defam^  groups.  We|have  come  to  a  point  where  it *s  outright  dangerous 
for.  the  media  to  have  a  licoiise  to  operate  in  ptiblic  shaming  and 
defami.ng  large  groups  of  Americans  and  having  their  children  develop 
a  self-i;|Vage  that  is  destructive  to  their  personality  development. 

The  kind  of  pressure.  I  would  say^  ought  to  be  developed  from 
voluntary  sources;  Vm  not  lootmg  for , censorship;  rm  looking  tor 
strong,  outrageous  proclamations  of,  I  would  say,  denunciation^.  It^ 
still  goes  on.  It  detlnitely  bas  attacked  a  very  vital  development  of  the 
Polish  and  Italian  community;  we  face^  it  as  Jews  and  blacks  and 
others  at  earlier  stages.  I  think  it  still  goes  on  and  is  a  serious  problem., 
It  is  not  a  minor  probleo^,  because  it  becomes  a  '*ha-ha-'  problem  and 
people  laugh  at  it*  It  is  a  serious  problem  that  has  to  be  addressed  by 
^the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  one  tashioji  or  the  oTEer, 
and  I  think  there  are  people  who  are  ready  to  make  reaJ  recommenda- 
tions on  that. 

One  lahji  word  .on  antidisljrimination.  T^here  afki  studies  that  indicated 
that  white  ethnies.  while  they  have  reached  a  middle  class  status  and 
they  have  salaries  *  commensurate  with  their  position  and  equal  to 
'  WASPS  and  others  in  the  society,  they  dc^  suffer  extreme  discrimina^ 
tion  when  it  comes  to  the  higher  places  in  the  society. 

They're  excluded  not  only  from  clubs;  they're  excluded  from 
corporate  suites,  and  increasingly,  because  of  the  mainstream  nature  of 
white  ethnic  society,  this  is  leading  to  unequai  treatment  and  the  kind 
of  unequal  treatment  that  will  create  ethnic  rage. 


We  have  not  really  rnad^^fn  that' sense,  and  it  doe^'t  look  like 
we're  going  to  be  making  it  unless  there's  some  help  from  oJTicial 
bodies  taking'  a  look^'at  sections  and  patterns  of  exclusiveness  and 
exclusion  in  this  society.  ^ 

They  exist;  they're  powerful  forces.  They^develop  negtgive  images 

*  in  terms  of  th*  various  white  ethnic  groups. 

Let  me  just  end  up  by  saying  something  as  an  intergroup  relations 
\  profess iopal  with  25  years  of  work  in  thj^^ivil  rights  and  intergroup 
relations  field,  -  - 

i  \  entered^he  white  ethnic  field  in  the  same  vvay  that  I  entered  the 
civil  rights  field.  I  sa%v  injustice.  I  saw  hate.  I  saw  hostility.  I  saw ' 
intergroup  turmoil  taking  place  in  this  country.  ' 

I  think  this  country  still  has  not  come  to  grips  with  its  diversity, 
'  ^oesn't  yet  understand  the  nature  of  identity  clearly,  doesn't  under- 
stand th^  fact  that  we^/are  a  couriiry  that  is  constantly  into  what  you 
call  a  di  alec  lie  between  part  icu  la  tism  afid  univefsalisttirandifiitead  of 
a  straight  line  towards  assimilation,  we  have  a  culturalization  with 
strut|tural  differences,  and  we  will  have  it  for  a  long  time  to  cohie. 
And  the  fact  that  "one  of  the  largest  factors  in  creating  new  people  in 
^this  count ry  stilljj  immigration  and  migration,  means  that  giw  people 
will  be, coming  here,  clashing  mostly  in  urbane-suburban  centers  with 

*  older  groups;  one  of  t^^  things  that  has  to  be  assumed  here  is  that  the 
^major  work  of  the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  been 

phenornenal  in  behalf  of  nonwhite  mindrities,*as  it  should  ^e,  and  we 

commend  you  for  that.  ,  ^ 

But  these  nonwhite  minorities  always  live  in  areas,  always  live  in 
areas  except -for  the- far  South  and  perhaps  the  far  West,  where  the 
ethnic  patterns  are  of  thes6  eastern  and  southern  European  groups,  So 
it's  the  rubbing''  up  against  th^' interests  of  eastern  and  southern 
European  groups  that  the  minority  group  pattern  develop  into  $o  that 
there  cannot  be  any  effective  dealing  with  minority  groups  fcnless 
there  is  an  adequate  response  to  white  ethnicity  and  within  the  context^ 
of  vvhat  I  would  call  a  nesv  intergroup  relation^  movement. 

We  have,  I  would  i^^,  enthusiasm  for  enforcement.  As  a  member 
the  New  York  City  Commission  on  Human  Rights  ig  charge  of  ten^^ 
cQntrol  in  Queefls  and  other  plaees^in  the  niiddle  1950's  and  p|rt  of  the 
Community  Relations  Staff  of  the  l^tw"  York  ^City  Human^ights 
Commission,^  v^^e  had  a  trenjendou^aftiount  of,  work  in  intergroup 
relations,  not  only  in  enforcement. 

And  we  were  deeply  involved  in  tH^training  of  public  ofncials^ 
deeply  involved  with  training  of  lay  an§  c\ic  ^adership  in  intergroup 
relations,  and  deeply  involved  in  constarely  training  ourselves  to 
identify  tension  spots  and  to  Identify  rising  gqpup  interest?^  among  new 
groups  all  the  time. 
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I  think  if  you  look  at  tfte  bulkyof  human  rights  workers  today,  over 
the  last  10  y^ars,  you  will  fintf  that  they  are  not  only  inadequately 
frained,  but  shamefully  untrained  in  recognizing  .some  of  the  white 
ethnic  factors  that  I've  been  talkiag  a^ut,  ' 

Thank  y^u  very  much. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Levine, 

Our  next  panelist  is  Joan  Aliberti,  who  is  a  graduatt^of  New 
Engls^  College,  earned  hereafter's  in  administration,  planning,  and 
social  pBlicy  from  iHe  Har^^d  Grad^^e  School  of  Education,  '  » 

She  has  had  extensive  lexperience  in  education  at  the  ^grass  roots 
leveh^tn  she  was  director  of  an  alternative  school  for.  troubled 
studeots  at  South  Boston  High  School  .         .        ,  y 

In  the  pfist  2  years  she  has  been  Educational  Consultant  for  the 
Women*s-  Research  Program  in  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
That  is  part  of  the  Department  of  Health!  EdHcation  and  Welfare,  Her 
responsibilities  included  the  researching  of  critical  issues  relating  to  the- 
educational  and  occupati^n^s^eeds  of  white  ethnic  women. 

Ms,  Aliberti,  . 


STATEMENT  OF/JOAN  AuieRTh 
EDUCATIONAL  CQNaU^^NT,  WASHINGTON.^D.a 

It's  a  distinct  pleasure  bein^  here  today.  I  would  like  to  address 
some  of  these  ^issues  informally  and  then  spend  more  time  on  question^ 
and  answer^  < 

In  writing  this  paper,- 1  tried  to  focus  on  tangible  issues.  Issues 
regarding  ethnicity,  as  you  know,  tend  to  be  vague  and  difficult  to 
hold  onto,  and  because  my  background  is  in  education  ahd  in  political 
action^  Pd  lilfe  to  focus  on  educational  and  occupational  needs. 

In  looking  at  this  issue,  the  thing  that  impresses' me  as  being  most 
serious  is  the  role  of  women.  While?!  don't  Want  to  focus  all  my  paper 
on  women  -  because  I  would. suspect  that  the^^rar  panrf  members 
would  be  addressing  the  issue  -  I  would  like  to  poinFout  where  there  is 
a  distinction^  ^  ^ 

I  think  everyone  would  admit  that  there  are  problerns  of  discrimina- 
for  all  ethnic  groups  and  for  all  members  of  ethnic  groups,  men 
and^^^n^  But  for  women  it's  particularly  difTicuIt. 

rd  like  tonin  through,  very'quickly,  an  outline  of  my  paper  and 
then  go  in  more  detail  over  some  of  the  parts  relating  to  education  and 
occupations. 

In  my  paper  I  started  off  talking  about  the  immigrant  experience, 
how  various  groups,  the  Irish,  ihh  Greeks,  the  Italians,  the  Jews,  came 
here,  in  the  1800's'and  early  I900's,  and  about  some  of  the  problems 
that  they  had.  ' 
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^  \       '  '  '  ■  ■ 

Ttien  very  quickly;  Td  likt  to  go  into  the  issue  of  ethnicity  in  the 

1950*8,  in  the  gost  World  War  II  era  when  everyune  was  lu  be 

American  and  to  carry  the  American  flag  and  to  be  thought  of  as  being 

Irish-American,  French-Aliierican,  and  Jtalian-American  was  to  be 

anti-Amencun.  So  we  didn\  learn  oqr'second  language;  we  didn't 

learn  how  lo  speak  Italian  or  Fretichr  ^'e.were  ttnily  American. 

In  going  Into  the  1^50'Si  in  the  past  Korean  War  periotl,  and  again, 
hoNV  we  were  very  American.'' 

Then  in  the  1960*s,  in  the  civir  rights  mwenient  and  how  these 
things  started  to  change*  how'^  blacks  pj^ticularly  helped  white  ethnics 
understand  the  whole  idea  ut  belonging  and  belonging  to  a  particular 
group,  community,  was  a  good  thing,  not  a  negative  thing. 

And  wilile  people  were^moving  out  to  the  subucbs  en  masse  to  have 
their  car*  to  have  their  little  ranch  or  bi-level.  ihere  was  a  certain 
group  of  people  in  the  citfes,  in  Boston.,  in  New  York,=  and  Chicago*^^ 


that  w  anted  i  o  si  a  y "  t  He  re  bee  a  use  i  h  i  s  1  s"Wh  e  re  the  y "  r  ea  1 1  y  ex  pe  n  e  need 
community  in  a  very  ideal  sense,  * 

Andyd  like^tn  focus  on  particularly  the  Italiari-Arnerican  faniily, 
maybe  because  it's  what  Tm  i^ost  familiar  with.  But  I  think  another 
reason  is  that  the  Italian- American  family,  more  than  yther  ethnic 
gi'oups,  is  very  in^lar:  it's  very  inR4^ directed,  and  while  this  is^  a  real 
strength  m  ways,  it's,  also  a  disadvantage  when  it  comes  to  going  on  in 
our  careers  and  in  education.  \  ^ 

"And  I'd  also  like  to  |look  at  the  ethnic  community  as^  a  model 
community  in  taking  ethnic  communi^ieji  around  the  country  and 
learning  from  them  and  learning  how  sve  could  build  sort  of  an  ideal 
community  from  these  ethnic  commiinities. 

W^e  have  Cjulf  Oil  building  pUices  li4ce  Restcm  and  claiming'that  they 
are  the  ideal  community.  I  tend  to  disagreeCI  think  there's  much  nloVe 
sharing  of  resources  in  ethnic  neighborhojods  than  there  is  in^Reston  or* 
Coiumibia  in  Maryiand;  and^  I  think  that  as  Federal  officials  we  should 
look  at  this  and  look  in  terms  of  developing  policy  which  would  be 
f^idj|ctive  and  not  counterproductive  to  individuals^  particularly  frorri 
ethnic  tirigins  -  in  the  nontypical  American  community  -  I  should  say 
the  Anglo  comW|^ty-  -         *  ^ 

*  And  rd  like  to  talk  about  -  and  I  hesitated  in  writing  this  paper, 
being  u  w-oman  and  being  a  first,  second-generation  Italian  and  a  first- 
generation  feminist  I  hesitated  to  really  come  down  strong  on 
women's  issues,  but  I  think  that  I  would  be  terribly  negligent  if  I  didn't 
address  the  real  problem  of  women  in  ethnic  groups  and  the  amount  of 
sex  discrimination  that  happens  with  all  women*  but  happens  even 
mo^'  in  ethnic'groups.  It's  often  done  among  ethnics,  in  stereotyping 
wo  men  in  the  traditional  roles  and  looking  at  Mama  Celeste,  lo6k>ng  at 
t|je  Italian  mother  us'  only  making  meatlialls  and  feeding  her  son  and 
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ignoring  ihe  tact  that  she  has  daughters  and  then  they  are  educated  or 
want  to  be  I'ducatelli  and  also  what  jhat  does  in  ternis  of  first-  and 
second-generation  Americans»  particularly  women,'  in  terms  of  . how 
tHey  see  themselves  and  the  type  of  roles  they-are  gresently  in,  and 
how  they  set  themselves  in  terms  of  the  future.  ' 

Do  they  go  0,51  to  a  four-year  college;  and  if  they  do  go  on  to  a  four- 
year  college,  how  fur  du  they  go?  Do  they  go  into  the  morej/adiiional 
women's  jobs,  like  nursing  and  teaching?  Areahey  held  back  either  by 
themselves  or  by  the  tamily  in  terms  of  gettirrg'a  degree  in  medicine  or 
becomUig  architects,  or  becoming  lawyers? 

*l^think  w4>vould  all  have  to  admit  that  there  are  many  more  wonfien 
goin^  to  la^v  School  and  going  to  medical  schOoli  but  my  question  jls: 
Are  they  ethnic  women  and  what  about  the  women  that  are  presently 
in  tBeir  fifties  and  sixties  and  what  types  of  jd^s^antages  did  they  have  if 
they  had  any?  ^ 

I  "d"  a Iso^  1  i k£  t o  lOTk  af"t he  p d licy ii^p lica t i  c5n sin  t  h e  wof  Irp i^cev  and 
particiilarly  in  terms  of  vvorking  class  communities  and  wjarkihg  clas^ 
people.  Vd  like  to  rook  at  the  future  trends,  what's^  going  to  happen  to 
the  people  that  are  presently  in  their  thirties,  forties,,  and  fifties  today 
how  are  we  grooming  people  in  terms  of  occupatibnal  opportunities 
and -educational  opportunities,  and  how  we're  preparing  people  for  ©ur 
society  in  the  21st  century.  • 

And  then  Vd  like  to  go  into  specific  recommeadatiofis  -  to  general 
recommendations  and  specific  reiomniendations/  focusing  an  on 
education  and  occupational  opportusities.  '      .       -  ^ 

As  I  said  earlierf  the  Jmmigranw  experien^^  began  in  the  middle, 
'l^X)'s' when  people  we^e  nooking  fa^Amen^^a*  for  opportunity, 
,f6r  freedom  of  speech,  *they  wereTlocking.  to  America  l^eeause  there 
were  no  opportunities  or  very  few  pppprtunitles  in  Europe.  ■  . 

And^they  came  to  America;  they  came,  to  !he  east^Hiast;  they  came 
to  Boston;  they  came  to  New  YoVk,  Some  traveled  on  tq  Chicago  and 
Detroit.  Some  traveled  further  to  the  farmlands  in  Michigari  and 
Wrsconsin.  and  then^the^e  were  real  piorieers  that  went  out  to.  the  west 
coast.  They  settled  in,  by  and  large,  in  California  and  all^  along  the 
Barbary  Coast.      '  *^       ^  ,  I 

And  with  the  exception  of  the  people  that  settled  on  the  west  coast, 
there  was  very  little  assimilation,  There  was  very  little  integration. 
They  were  basically  ostracized  fram  the  mainstream.  They  were 
thought  of  as  being  pooi",  wMch  they?  were,  and  jgnprant  in  the  ways 
of -America,  bu^^^not  ignorant  people.  '^^   \   ^  \ 

They  wereliard  working  and  they  *feaUy^ believed  in  the  American 
dream.  Some  of  them  wt^frdisillusioned.  Some  of  them  still  believed  in 
the  Arnerican  dr^am  in  terms  of  not  questioning  the  American  way  of 


life.  They  taughf  their  children  to  be  very  submissive  and  not  to 
challen|^e  itistitutionH.  ^  = 

Whilf  this  may  be  good  in  some  situation^*  it  also  created  a  certain 
thing- with  ethnic  groups  ajnd  did  not  allow  them  to  )iave  a  political 
base.  And  I  think  there's  a  very  good  similarity  between  ethnic'^grpups 
and  between  the  traditional  mi  no  ri  ties  in'  terms  of  blacks  and 
Hispanics.  " 

,  They  were  also /taught  to  accept  the  American  way.  'buy  th^ 
Americari  dream*  and  not  to  challenge  Our  institutions;  and  as  a  result, 
they  had' ve^y  little:  they  had  a  very  femall  political  base j^nd  they  had 
very  little  opportunity.  -  ^ 

Hn  the  post  World  War  period,  there's  a  lot  that  could  be  said. about 
the  immigrant  experience,  and  I  really  don't  want  to  focu^  on  that 
right  now.       ^  ' 

'  -Vd  like  to  talk  more  in  terms  of  contemporary  America  and  hoW 
that  immigrant  experien'ce  provided  some  strength  in  terms  of  ethnic 
groups  valuing  ^certain  things  Hke  family/^  work*  community,  and 
friends*  and  these  are  the  things  that  have  really  kepj  people  going, 
kept  whirte  ethnics  going  in  a  time  *when  thty  ha^ nothing  else  going. 

After  World  War  11,  and  probably  because  we  were  engaged  in  a 
world  war  and  we  became  isolationists,  we  became  also  much  more. 
American,  and  we  looked  at  the  foreign  powers  as  being  foreigrf  and 
we  felt  that  in  orde^  to  be  really  accepted,  we  couldn't  really  talk 
about  our  Itali^  heritage  or  our  Polish  heritage  or  our  Greek-heritage^^ 
We  really  had  fq  accept  the  American  way  whether  we  believed  in  it 
or  not.  ;         ,  %^ 

IJbasically  thin'k  .that  at.  the  time^most  people  djd  believe  in  it  and 
really  felt  very  strongly  about Mt.  You  cc^Idn't  get  any  group  of 
Americaris  more  patriotic  than  traditional  ethnic  communities,  and 
they  still  are  paftriotic. 

An  interesting  thing  happened  after  World  War  IL  While  \s;q  were 
accepting  the  American  dream  and  moving  out  to  the  suburbs,  we  also 
started  to  l^ok  in  terms  of  opportunities.  The  American  dream  said 
thaTTt^e  really  believed  and  worked  hard,  we  would  move  up  the 
social  ladder*  the  economic  ladder*  the  political  ladder. 
'  By  and  large*  that  didn't  happen.  With  the  exception  of  probaBly 
California  in  the  west*  where  we  had"  people  like  A;  P.  Giannihi  vvhto 
started  the  Bank  of  America,  wl^h  w&s  then  the  Bank  of  Italy*  we 
had  very  little  assimilation.  We  had  few  opportunities.  VVe  had 
substantial  prejudice  toward  immigrants,      -  \ 

And  to  counter  that  second-generatiQn  Americans  became  super 
patriots  and  super  Americans.  They  didn't  teach  their  children  to 
speak  their  language,  and  they  probably  only  passed  on  their  culture  in 
a  very  sub  ro^a  way  * 

16  -  *  ^  -  ; 


^  And  it's  probably  not  until  the  second  generation  that  see  a  big 
change  in  that,  and  that's^  probably  why  there's  a  real-l^rease  in  the 
ethnic  nipverrient.         .  ,         '  ■     ^  ^ 

Whtn.one  oalks  about  svhite  ethnics^  typically  it  conjures  up  very 
negative  descriptives.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  1960's.  After  the 
1930*8  when  vve  were  very  American  and  very  patriotic,  certain  things 
started  to  happen  in  the  L960*s!'the  civil  rights  movement*  alid  in  the 
late  1960's  the  woman's  movejnent,  had  a  certain  impactxin  how  we 
looked  at  whiXe  ethtiic  groups.  '  -y 

By  and  ^arge,  they  were  viewed-as  racistSi  as  bigots,  as  hardhats,as 
prqjjably  stupid,  ignorant  people  who  just  didn't  understand  the  way,: 
didn't  see  the  way-      .  ;.  ' ; 

Well,  this.  I  dori-t  think,  is  true/I  think  typically  the  white  ethnic 
groups  stay  in  theircultural  enclaves,  some  tor  economic  reasons,  most 
for  cultural  reasons  S  because  they  /could  really  share  resources^that 
they  could  not  previously  do7  ^  ^^  /    ^    v:    .   ^    ^  ^  ^  .  - 

One  of  the  things  that  happened  at  that  time  in  the  social  unrest  of 
th^l960's  was  the  ethnic  coinmunify  that  r'femained  very  stable,  the 
ItaHan^AmericIn  "family,  the  Oreek  family,  the  Jewish  t^amily;  they 
were  still  holding  on, to  very  strong  European  values  about  the  family. 
And  jif  you  were  going  to  do  something,  you  didn't  do  anything  that 
reflected  pojorly  upon  the  family.  , 

And  rd  like  to  use  the  example  of  the  Greeks;  the^  Italians,  and  the 
Jews' to  present  this.  Unlike  the  Jews  atid  the  Greeks,  the  Italians  were 
v^y  inner  directed,  and  if  something  had  to  be  done  ^  and  this  sounds  . 
reminiscent  of  the  Godfather  -  if  something  had  to  be  done,  someone 
in  .the  family  could  do  it.  If  someone  in  the  family  could  not  do  it.  It 
was  because  it  was  in'  ^  ossible  to  do.  . 

And  this  is  a  nice  siipport  system  to  grow  up  in,  but  what  does  that 
,  do  in  terms 'of  careers  for  women  "and  for- men?  If  you' sacrifice 
everything  for  the  family,  how  does  that  affect  your  own  individual 
developments? 

Unlike  the  declining  influence  of  the  fatriily  in  the  larger  society,  the 
family,  nuclear  and  extended,  has  remained  generally  intact  in  the, 
ethnic^community.  -  '  \ 

In  a  very  real  sense,  ethnic  neighborhoods  represent  an  ideal 
community.with  the  sharing  of  resources,  goods,  and  services,  in  living 
and  working  in  close  ptoxirnity.  The  residents  of  these  communities 
share  more  than  bread  and  shelter.  They  share  values,  traditions,  and  a 
common  culture: 

As  neighbors,  they  svork,  they  play,  and  they  learn  together.  Since 
their  culture  transcends  the  physical  limits  of  the  neighborhood,  they 
have  unJimited  power  and  potential  within  the  generational^  schemq  of 
things  and  among  ethnic  groups.    *  . 


.1  would  like  the  Commissipners  toMook  at  ethnic  groupH^ii^  u' very^ 
positive  rather  thun  a  negative  tbrce  in  our  conmiunily,  and  how  we. 
can  loak  to  ethnic  enclaves,  purtieuiarly  in  the  clties,^  in  Detroit,  in 
Chicago,  in  Boston,  and  in  New  York,  and  ask  ourselves  hosv  can  we 
learn  trom  these  communitiej;.  ^  '  f 

Hosy  could  we  take  the  real  values  that  al!  Americans  cherisH.  lfke 
'  Jamily  and  ^ friendship,  arid  extend   that   into   the^^'broader -  An^o' 
comrriunity?  *  ,  ' 

While  theSe  ar§:the  strengths  of  the  ethfiic  community,  the  negative 
factors  are  also  there.  '       _  '  ' 

The  ethnic  communities  have  become  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the  . 
urban  areas;^nd  they  have  served  aS  training  grounds,  particularly  ih; 
relation  ta  women.  ■       *  ii-^.  .  ^     .  ' 

While  paradoxically  they  have  served  to  perpetuate  ethnic  and  sex 
stereotypes,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  educat-ian  and  work,  they  also 
._serve40f.help.the.mdividual.v.-   ■  =      _..  .  . 

^  While  cultural  t-raditioiTs  may  vary^  according  to  particular  groups, 
regjons  and  religious  practices,  those  values  which  remain  constant 
include  family,  work,  and  community, 

— An  It  el a^£t=  k nil— athjiic^c oiiimu n i t y .  these__4ialues  have  u  strting— > 
interdep.endency.  While  an  iridividuaLperceives  that  his  or  her  role  in 
the  world  of  work  is  often  shaped  by  family  attitudes  and  ^^^ctatiotis, 
similarly,^  ediicatiun  attainment ^svhether  it  be  secondary  or  past- 
secondary  is  clearly  determined  by 'the  norms  of  the  family  and  the 
community.        *  ^  . 

[  There  fore,  in  order  to  uhddrstand  the  educational  and  occupational 
needs  in  a  pluralistic  "society,  these  should  be  examined  in  the  context 
of  a  particular  subculture.  . 

This /examinatidn/ will  prnvide  a  better  understanding  of ,  the  , 
educational,  occupational  needs  of  individuals  in  a  working  class 
uommunity.  h  will  also  illustrat^  how,  through  community  activities, 
initially  en tereti  through  Gimily-centered  concerns,  one  could  develop 
skillsj^—  organizing*  administration,  et  cetera-  -  which=*  could  be  / 
transferable' to  leadership  positions  in  community  or  in  society,  ih 
generak  ^  ,    .     ^  . 

Vm  specifically  talking  i^bout  women  and  thd-changing  roles  of 
v^omen  m  the  ethnic  community^.        *  ^      '  ' 

In  many  six  nations,  ethnic  communities  and  groups  ^have  not  been  *  ' 
successful  po^ically  and  getting" a  power  ba,^e,  hs  I  mentian'ed  earner. 
And  the  real  exception  is  ,  white  ethnic  women.  They  have  been 
orgarH^mg  =  again,  as  I  saici,,ih  the  I960's,  this  brought  about  a  lot  of 
organization,  ^  *  , 

Fcir  purposes  of  discussion,  in  this,  paper  I  zeroed  in  on  the  Italian^ 
American  family. 


Clearly,  if  is  impbssibre  to  divide  the  community,  neighborhood,  and 
peer  group  from  the  family  in  thfeir  impact  an  immigrant  and  second 
generation  Italian-Americani. 

The  set  of  qualities  that  seems  to  distinguish  Italian-Americans 
i^icludes  individualityi  tempemment,  and  arhbilion,  all  ;  of  which, 
however,  are  restricted  by  the  culture  and  outlook  of  the  family  and 
neighborhood. 

How  these  attitudes  and  traditions  shaped  onti's  future  is  evident  in 
the  lack  of  emphasis  on  formal  edubaticn.  According  to  Glazer  and 
Moynihan,  they  stated,  "One  common  American  channel  ta  success  = 
educatidn  was  narrowed  for  Italian-Americans  by  the  particular 
constitution  and  outlook  of  the  family  and  neighborhood;  accomplish- 
'  meni  foir  the  Italian  son  is  felt  by  the  paftnts  to  be  mear^gless  unless  it 
is  directed  to  the  gratification  of  the  family^  by  maintaming  closeness 
of  the  family  and  advancing  the  family *s  interest." 

While  education  in  an  Italian-Arnerican  community  was  never  really 
strong  for  malesi  for  females  it  was  almost  nonexistent.  This  is  difficult 
in  some  situations  to  prove,  because  thf  data  on  ethnic  groups  is  not 
very  widespread,  probably  because  we  want  to  become  so  American- 
ized, we  don't  break  down  our  data  according  to  ethnic  groups. 

Since  current  statistics  are  not  broken  out  along  ethnic  lines,  it  is 
,  increa.singly  difficult  to  determihe  the  actual  educational  statistics  of 
white  ethnics  as  a  group. 

r  have  several  general  recommendations.  Number  one,  there  is  a 
need  to  develop  ft  strong  and  accurate  statistical  base  so  that  we  can 
point  out  that  there  really  are  differences  between  people  that  perceive 
themselves  as  non-ethnics^  Anglos,  whatever. 

And  there  is  also  a  real  need  to  recognize  white  ethnics  as  a 
constituency  and  I  think  the  fact  that  this  meeting  has  occurred,  I 
think,  is  a  milestone.  It  would  help  the  ethnics  themselves''to  develop  a 
stronger  cultural  identity  and  also  people  that  don't  identify  them= 
selves  along  the  ethnic  line  to  realize  that  there  are  real  problenls. 

There  is  a  need  to  remove  both  hidden  and  apparent  econonlic, 
social,  and.  political  barriers  which  prevent  white  ethnics  from 
achieving  success  while  adopting  and  integrating  the  values  of  family, 
^w'ofkftfnd  community  into  the  general  American  vvay  of  life. 

In  ^^^mj*  of  Employment,  jobs  must  be  redesigned  to  meet  the 
particular-educational  and  occupational  needs  of  women  =  particularly 
of  women  who  have  had  limited  formal  training  and  experience.  As  I 
mentioned  very  briefly,  the  community,  the  et^hnic  community,  has 
provided  a  background  where  women  could  b&come  activists  and 
learn  certain  skills.  These  skills  should  be  used  and  t%ansferred  into  the 
marketplace  for  paid  work. 
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New  eareers  must  be  made  available  in  nontraditional  work;  careers 
in  sales,  management,  Qpmmunity  organizing,  and  politics  are  addition- 
^  areas  of  work  in  which  previous  homemaking  and  community  skills 
coulcLapply. 

Blue^collar  jobs  which  are  typically  dominated  by  while  ethnic  men 
and  .women  should  be  redesigned  to  reduce  dissatisfaction  and  provide 
workers  with  opportunities  for  seif-fulfillment  and  self-actualization 
through  w6rk.  *| 

In  this  regard,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  could  monitor  other 
Government  agencies  responsible  for  the  workers*  safety;  for  example, 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

In  terms  of  financial  aid  and  particularly  in  terms  of  education,  since 
mahy^white  ethnics  are  from  white  working  class  backgrounds,  they 
should  be  recognized  as  a  special-needs  group  so  that  they  could 
qualify  for  special  types  of  financial  assistance^  available  now  only  for 
the  poor  and  not  for  the  working  poor 

This  is  particularly  important  for  families  needing  financial  assis- 
tance for  college  age  children  and  for  women  interested  in  returning  to 
college,  j 

And  in  terms  of  education  for  older  ethnic  womeUj  community 
colleges,  particularly  those  based  in  the  neighborhoods  like  the 
National  Congress  for  Neighborhood  Women,  would  provide  an 
environment  conducive  to  learning, 

^With  financial  assistance  to  these  womens  they  could  return  to 
schools  without  having  to  worry  about  family  responsibilities. 

Four-year  colleges  and  universities  should  not  only  design  programs 
and  courses  specifically  for  women  over  65  but  create  a  tuition^free, 
open-enrollment  policy  for  all  general  education  courses  and  degree 
programs  at  the  university  level, 

i  In  addition,  they  should  provide  the  support  systems  for  older 
Americans  and  for  people  that  have  strong  traditional  cultural  values, 
thai  they  don't  feel  alienated  from  the  prevailing  Anglo  environment. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  Ivy  League  schools,  * 

In  addition,  evening  and  cpmmunity  school  programs  should  be 
available  through  local  school  systems  for  older  Americans,  oldfer 
ethnic  Americans  and  first-generation  Americans. 

What  are  the  present  parental  attitudes  toward  educating  daughters 
and  how  do  parents  view  training  for  jobs  and  careers?  These  are 
questions  which  should  be  looked  into. 

The  area  of  research  is  critical.  The  National  Institute  of  Education, 
where  I  previously  worked,  sponsored  a  program  on  the  educational 
and  occupational  needs  of  white  ethnic  women.  The  work  has  been 
done;  it  has  not  been  published  and  it  is  not  available  to  the  public;  and 
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at  this  point,  it*H  not  clear  whether  it  will  be^available  at  all*  and  this  is 
something  that  I  think  should  be  looked  into,  ' 

ViGE  Chairman  Horn.  I  might  add»^n  4hat  point,  the  Stafr 
Director  will  follow  up  on  that  and  see  what  is  the  status  of  that 
report.  ' 

Ms.  Alibertl  In  terms  of  the  futureHn  terms  of  the  elderly*  we 
are  going  to  have  an  elderly  population  in  the  next  two  decades  which 
will  be  first  and  second  generation  immigrants.  If  we  do  not  train  them 
and  educate  thei,.  now,  what  will  the  future  be  of  these  groupi? 

I  think  we  have  to  do  some  i;eal  critiGal  thinking  In  terms  of  the 
opportunities  presently  available  and  redesign  our  jobs  for  the  future. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  papen  as  well 
as  the  papers  of  all  other  panelists,  will  be  published  in  full,  and^e 
appreciate  your  summarization  of  it, 

[The  complete  paper  follows] 

COMCEPTUAL  CONSIDERATIONS  OF 
ETHNICITY: 
A  VIEW  Ot  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS, 
PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE 

By  Joan  M,  Aliberti* 
ThB  Immigrant  Experienoe 

During  the  past  century  this  country  has  experienced  a  dramattc 
change  In  its  ecomomic,  social  and  political  systems.  In  part,  this  was^ 
due  to  the  tremendous  influx  of  the  European  imjjigrants  %vho  began 
entering  the  country  In  the  mid-1850's.  By  the  1880's  the  fabric  of  this 
nation  had  so  drastically  changed  that  the  political  and  social 
institutions  would  never  be  the  same.  Our  cities,  our  scliools,  our 
churches,  and  bur  synagogues  had  been  touched  in  a  way^which  vve 
'had  never  known  and  perhaps  would  never  see  again. 

For  three-quarters  of  the  population  that  hears  itself  so  often 
hailed  as  "the  American  people"  are  the  descendants  of  immi- 
grants from  Asia  and  Africa  and,  most  of  all,  from  the  continent  of 
Europe.  They  brought  over  with  them  their  religions  and 
folkways  and  their  national  foods,  not  least  their  niitional 
prejudices,  which  for  a  long  time  in  the  riew  country  turned  the 
cities  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  into  adjoining  compounds 

*  Hducjhiinal  Cfinsultanf  fnr  ihc  WnmanS  R^^^iruh  Prugf am;  Intfe'rnatinnjl  Jn'^inuic  pif  FujiidMnfu 
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of  cHauvinists,  disicustful  not  only  of  immigrants  from  other 
nations  everywhere  but  too  often  of  their  neighbors  three  or  four 
blocks  away. »  ^  .    ,  , 

For  the  European  immigrant*  America  provided  land  vyhich  needed 
to  be  toiled.  So  strong  And  proud,  they  worked  the  land.  They  taught 
their  children  to  accept  the  rules  and  the  institutions  even  if  these  were 
alien  to  their  European  culture.  They  were  in  America  and,  if  one 
worked  and  sacrificed,  anything  was  possible. 

Whatever  the  group*  the  immigrants  brought  with  them  a  certain 
attitude  toward  life  which  was  further  shaped  by  their  new  environ- 
ment They  had  entered  a  country  which  had, recently  embarked  on 
the  Industrial  Age;  therefore,  there  were  two  essential  needs;  to  fill 
quickly  the  critical  labor  shortage  and  to  adapt  immediately  to  thfe 
prevailing  Anglo  culture,  The  readiness  in  which  they  wodld  comply 
would,  to  a  certain  degree,  determine  their  immediate  and  long  range 
%iccess.  , 

jrhrown  into  a  growing  and  dynamic  nation,  these  immigrants 
^sought  to  be  integrated  into  an  established  society  in  the  east,  Into  the 
agrarian  society  in  the  midwest,  and  into  the  frontiers  of  the  west;  they 
had  to  work  hard  to.not  only  survivCi  but  also  to  be  accepted.  Clearly 
they^  did  survive  but  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  west^ 
particularly  California,  the  immigrants  failed  to  assimilate.  In  the  years  . 
that  followed,  they  developed  strong  ethnic  enclaves  in  the  teeming 
cities,  on  the  coast,  in  New  York  City,  In  Boston,  and  In  the  ne^ 
industrial  centers  in  the  mid-west  around  Chicago  and  Detroitj  and  in 
the  farmland  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  They  settled,  and  for  the 
next  two  generations  remained  as  laborers,  small  business  owners,  and 
as  farmers/In  settling  in  these  particular  regions*  they  transferred  more 
than  their  customs  and  folkways,  they  transferred  their  values* 
particularly  as  they  related  to  family,  wprk,  friends,  and  community.  It 
was  for  them*  their  lack  of^he  proper  education  and  skills  Which 
determined  their  lotui^eir  class.  Their  attitude  toward  these  issues 
varied  according  to  feveral  factors^  time  of.arrival  in  this  cpuntry  and 
previous  educational,  occupational,  and  economic  status  (rural  or 
urban)  in  their  country  of  origin,  ■ 

Often  .these  factors  determined  where  they  would  settle,  the  typfe  of 
work  they  would  do  ahd/the  goals  they  would  set  for  their  children. 

The  Jews  who  emigrated  from  Poland  and  Rus^a  around  the^turn 
of  the  century  were  neither  farm  laborers  nor  peasants,  btit 
peddlers,  shopkeepers,  and  artisans  with  a  more  middle-class 
occupational  tradition.  They  also  differed  from  their  fellow 
immigrants  in  their  belief  in  education,  partly  for  reasons  related 

'  AllHtair  Cnokc.  Ammcu  (Ni?w  Ynrk  Alfred  A  Knnpf.  I'nh),  p.  273. 


to^this  tradition.  Although  they  worked  initrally  us  unskillejd  and 
semi-skillfed  laborers  in  America^  they  reacted  differently  to  their 
environment  than  did  the  ethnic  groups  from  peasant  and  tarrrt 
labor  origins.  Superficially^  the  Jewish  ^family  resembled  the 
.*    Italian  one,  with  a  nuclear  household  surrounded  by  a  l^rge 
' family  circle.  Because  of  the  high  val^e  placed  on  education; 
"   'however,  the  immigrants  di^itot.restrfiin  their  children  =  from 
.       contact  with  theoutside  vyofl^^'-     {"  ^ 

Whereas  i^e  Italian  .immigrantV^'^iewK^^Vhe  family  was.  much  more 
exclusrbnary:  To  reach  beyond  the  confines  of  the  family  was  seen  as. 
threatening  to  the  survival  of  the  unit.  Consequently,  their  attitudes 
toward  work  and  education  were  shaped  much  more  by  the  limits  and 
boundaries  of  the  family  expeyence.  On  the  other  hand,  ' 

,  .the*  Greeks  prided  themselves  on  individualisni.  And  the 
Greek  child  was  encouraged  by  both  his  family  and  his  communi- 
ty to  -  'make  ^a  name  Tor  himseir*-  For  Greeks^  and  tor  Jews  tod* 
(his  meant  small  business  and  the  professions.  As  a  result;  Greek 
,  lite,  like  Jewish  life,  has  been  charaeterfzed  by  American  middle- 
class  values.^      *  . 

Ethnicity  in  thm  Post  World  War  II  Era 

Having  lived  through  two  World  Wars  and  a  *'Kcyean  conflict", 
Americans  were  tired.  Much  had  happened  during  this  first  half  of  the 
20th  century.  To  a  largf  extent  Americans  had  come  of  age.  With  the 
territorfal  expansion  of  the  west  in  the  Ip^O's,  the  industrialization  of 
the  cities  in  the  northeast  and  midwest,  and  the  internationalism  in 
foreign  affairs,  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  this  nation  would 
never  again  be  the  same  nor  would  its  people. 

In  this  World  War  U  era  of  American  patriotigm,  ethnic  traditions 
and  values  were  under  gvmi  scrutiny.  Automobiles,  increased  wages, 
and  access  to  better  jobs  made  the  house  in  the  suburbs  a  goal  even 
within  reach  of  many  of  the  white  ethnics.  During  the  "affiuent**  and 
somnolent  years  of  the  fifties  (Parker,  1972),  the  melting  pot  theory 
was  most  dominant.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  ethnic  enclaves  still 
maintained  in  the  urban  areas,  by  and  large  America  was  on  the  move- 
While  upward  mobility  %vas  basically  an  economic  issue,  it  was  also 
a  social  condition  of  the  times.  During  this  period,  when  the  American 
dream  was  in  full  flower,  the  need  to  be  socially  accepted  tended  to 
make  many  first  and  second  generation  Americans  more  quick  to  deny 
his/her  own  heritage.  Perhaps. it  was  during  this  time  that  the  tertile 
seeds  of  the  social  revolution  of  the  1960*s  were  planted  =  because  it 
was  during  the  1960's  that  the  serene  life  of  the  previous  decade 

*  Hcfhurf  J  Cuius,  fhv  (  rhun  I'tllui^i'rs  (NuS^  Vnrk;  The  Frcu  Press.  hjft2j.  p.  24! 

'  Dtvidrfi  Stfvii'fv:  IJw  t  jhmc  f^tpi'nf'na'  in  Ahwnca.  cd  Colin  C.iryt_-r  (Nt'w  Ytuk.  H.isic  hunks,  \m: 
VtlA),  |nfrnUwi:tinn,  p  22 
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ihatiared.  Yet  ironically,  this  fevolution  brdught  new  hope  not  only 
/for  blacks  but  also  for  white  ethnics^  " 

ContBmpormfy  Amerloa  mnd  the  Changing  Nfyds 
of  Whiim  EthnlQk 

When  one  mentionf  white  ethnics*  several  descriptors, come  to  mind 
^  hardhat,  brue'collay,  racist,  bigot.  This,  unfortunatelyi  was  the  image 
in  the  middle  and  la^  60%  for  those  wh9  did  hot  fall  into  that  category 
had  successfull^accepted  the  melting  pot  concept.  But  through  the 
civil  rights  movement,  this  too  had  fehanged?  What  had  brought  this 
about  is  difficult  to  say  but  several  factors  seem  to  contribute.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  massive  civil  rights  demonstrations,  there  was  a 
heightened  sense  of  one's  heritage,  a  need  to  belong  to  a  particular 
group  or  culture.  In  addition,  middle  class  women  began  to  question 
thair  roles  and  lack^of  status 'iii  society.  These  struggles  eventually 
were  felt  in  the  ethnic  community.  The  ethnic  neighbofhoodi  the  last 
bastion  of  strength  in  the  city,  was  changing;  . 

These  neighborhoods  which  previously  were  disdained  by  the 
middle  class  and  examined  by  the  intellectual  eKie»  had  begun  to 
receive  a  higher  status  in  our  society.  The  working  class  and  lower 
middle  class  which  had  fled  to  the  suburbs  in  the  1950's  and  early 
I960's  were  now  beginning  to  take  another  look  at  the  old  homestead. 
The  younger  generation^  having  once  rejected  the  working  class 
environment  and  its  offeringl,  had  now  begun  to  reexamine  their 
cultural  ties.  While  it  is  too  early  to  adequately  assess  this  phenome' 
non,  the  following  sections  of  the  paper  will  examine  these  cultural  ties 
more  closely. 

Family  and  Community  Stability  In  $  Changing 
World 

In  a  changing  world  where  few  things  remain  stable,  the  family  has 
always  been  a  microcosm  of  the  ethnic  town  or  neighborhood.  While 
the  constancy  of  the  family  unit  may  vary,  depending  on  the  particular 
ethnic  group,  generally  it  is  constant.  Unlike  the  declining  influence  of 
the  family  in  the  lajger  society,  the  family,  nuclear  and  extended,  has 
remained  generally  intact  in  the  ethnic  community.  With  the  social 
unrest  of  the  1960's  and  1970's  there  was  some  speculation  that  the 
values  and  the  mores  of  the  ethnic  family^ would  be  challenged.  By  and 
large,  this  has  not  happened. 

In  a  very  real  sense,'  ethnic  neighborhoods  represent  the  ideal 
community.  With  the  sharing  of  resources,  goods  and  serviceSj  and 
living  aAd  working  in  close  proximity,  the  residents  of  these  communi- 
ties share  more  than  bread  and  shelter;  they  share  values,  traditions 
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and  a  common  language.  As  neighbors,  they  work,  play  and  learn 
together.  Since  their  culture  transcendi  the  physical  limits,  of  the 
neighborhood^  they  have .  unlimited  povver  and  potential  within  ^^e 
generational  scheme  of  things  and  among  ethnic  groups, 

IntluBnem  of  thm  FBtnlly  In  Deimminlng  Education 

On  the  one  hand,  the  ethnic  neighborhoods  have  become  a 
stabilizing  influence  in  the  urban  areas  and  have  served  as  training 
grounds  in  developing  new  vistas  for  women,  while  paradoxically  they 
have  served  to  perpetuate  ethnic  and  sex  role  stereotypes,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  education  and  work.  Therefore,  this  section  shall 
explore  how  the  family  and  community  can  serve  to  further,  as  Wjell  as 
hinder^  the  potential  of  the  individual  ? 
-  While  cultural  traditions  may  vary  accordingly  to  particular  groups, 
regions  and  religious  practiceSj  those  values  which  remain  constant 
include:  family,  work%  and  conimunity.  In  the  close-knit  ethnic 
community  these  values  have  a  strong  interdependence.  How  an 
individual  perceives  his/her  role  in  the  world  of  work  is  often  shaped 
by  familial  attitudes  and  expectations.  Similarly,'  education  attainment, 
whether  it  be  secondary  or  post-secondary^  is  clearly  determined  by 
the  norms  of  the  family  and  the  community.  Therefore^  in  order  to 
understand  the  educational  and  occupational  needs  in  a  pluralistic 
society,  these  should  be  examined  in  the  context  of  a  particular 
subculture.  This  examination  will  provide  a  better  understanding  of 
the  educational  and  occupational  needs  of  the  individuals  in  a  working 
class  ethnic  group.  It  will  also  illustrate  how,  through  community 
activities  (initially  entered  into  through  family-centered  concerns),  one 
would  develop  skills  (organizing,  administering,  etc.)  which  would  be 
transferable  to  leadership  positions  either  in  the  community  or  in^ 
society  in  general.  The  question,  therefore*  arises:  Having  become 
more  outer-directB0^  how  does  the  individual  (usually  a  woman) 
develop  additional  educational  training  for  her  newer  v^ork  opportuni- 
ties? I  ^  ^ 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  this  papeR  vyill  explore  some  of  the 
values  and  traditions  in  the  Italian-AmericaKfamily.  Clearly, 

It  is  impossible  to  divide  the  community,  neighborhood,  peer 
group  from  the  family  in  their  impact  on  immigrant  and  second 
generation  Italian-Americans.  The  set  of  qualities  that  seems  to 
distinguish  Italian-Americans  includes  individuality,  temperament 
and  ambition,  all  of  which,  however,  are  restricted  by  the  culture 
and  outlook  of  the  family  and  neighborhood.*  . 


*  Nathiin  CiliiZL'r  and  Dnniel  Palrick  Mnynihiin.  Biyrind  Thv  Mi^lUn^  Pol  fCamhridgt?:  Ihy 
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How  these  attitudes  and  traditions  shaped  one*s  future  is  evident  in 
the  lack  of  emphasis  on  formal  education.  According  to  G|azer  and 
Moynihan,  /      ^   -  ^ 

,  ,  ,one  common  American  channel  to  success  -  education  =  vvas 
narrowed  for  American-Italians  by  the  peculiar  constitution  and 
outlook  of  the  family  and  neighborhoods  ,  .acciDmplishment  for 
the  Italian  son  is  felt  by  the  parents  to  be  meaningless  unless  it 
directly  gratifies  the  family  ^  for  example,  by  maintaining  the 
closeness  of  the  family  or  advancing  the  family's  interests  through 
jobs  and  marriage.^  . 

While  education  was  never  strong  for  the  males,  it  was  substantially 
rnore  inferior  for  the  females.  Since  current  statistics  are  not  broken 
out  along  ethnic  lines,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  determine  the  actual 
educational  statistics  of  white  ethnics  as  a  group.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  some  studies  which  would  deafly  indicate  that  education  was  not  a 
priority,  particularly  for  women.  In  researching  women  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  Betty 'Boyd  Caroli  found  that: 

the  girls  (Italian)  refiected  the  effects  of  a  system  which 
encouraged  them  to  cut  schooling  short.  Thus,  they  did  not  show 
large  numbers  in  ^he  white-collar  occupations.  *  Both  sons  and 
daughters  felt  pressures  to  keep  forrfffli^education  at  a  minimum, 
but  families  with  white-collar  ambitions  expected  girls  to  sacrifice 
in  favor  of  their  brothers.^ 

In  a  study  in  Syracusei  N.Y„  where  400  familiei  .were  interviewed 
"on  the  nature  of  their  family  ^^^lations  and  the  childrearing  patterns 
aimed* at  the  transmissions  of  family  values  and  behavior;"^  Colleen 
Johnson  found  that  the  ''central  importance  of  family  has  persisted 
among  second  and  third  generation  Italian-Americans  interviewed,"*' 
Nuclear  in  form,  "sibling  and  other  relatives  continue  to  dominate  the 
lives  of  Italian-  Americans.  In  the^  family,  individual  interests  were 
secondary  to  the  famyly/'^  This  is  further  supported  in  Glazer  and 
Moynihan  where  the  Il^ljan  American  values  family  advancement,  not 
self-advancement. 

In  another  interesting  study,  Joseph  Loprealp^refers  to  a  1930  study 
in  New  York  City  conducted  by  Caroline  Ware,  She  claims  that  the 

*-  ThoTTiiis  Kas'^n^jr  and  FJutty  Boyd  Cnndi,  ''Ntju  Ininiigr;nit  Witniyn  Ai  Wi)rk:  halnms  and  JfvvH  in. 
Ni^w  York  City  I  SHfK i         Thu  Journal  of  EihniL  Siudtus  5,  4.  Wintc 

'  Ci>ik'un  I..  Johnsoni  '""Thi!  MaEernal  Rc^k"  m  ihe  Cnnteniporary  lEalian  Amt-rican  Funiily."  Puptfr 
Presented  At  Can;u:Ji;in  Amentiin  Mi^Eoriwal  SoLriety,  Ti>rnnEo,  |-n7.  2-. 
'   ihuJ.  p  2.  '  *  ^ 

^  ihiU.  p  }.  ^ 
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change,  in  familiaL  attitudes  resulted  in  part  from  the  "changing 
position  of  Italian  women  and  g|rts."*®  According  to  topreato: 

Th^  importance  of  the  Italian  partriarchal  family  is  more 'fiction 
than  fact.  At  the  turn  of  thecentury,as  now*  women  in  Italy  were 
quick  to  acknowledge  their  husband  as  the  Jamily  head,  but 
dmost  invariably  had  a  strong  hand  in  the  important  decisions  of 
the  famjiy.  Italian  women  have  always  been  almost  exclusively 
responsible  for  raising  the  children;  attending  to  their  children's 
religious  educatioj;  preparing  their  children  for  marriage^  articu- 
lating social  relations  with  friends,  kin  and  townsmen,** 

*  .       '  . 

In  light  of  these  studies,  one  may  draw  some  comparisons  to  family 
and  communityi  particularly  as  related  to  women.  In  understanding 
the  importance  of  the  family,  it  is  easier  to  also  understand  the  role  of 
wome^  in  the  neighborhood.  While  women  were  offered  fewer 
opjportunitifs  ouliide  their  environment,  they  learned  to  use  their 
surroundings  to  further  their  ide^.  Unfortunatelyi  with  the  exception 
of  Nancy  Seifer  and  Kathleen  McCourt's  study  on  working  class 
women,  little  or  no  research  has  been  conducted  on  the  role  of  women 
in  ethnic  cbramunities.  Nevertheless^  one  need  only  look  at  the 
leadership  of  organizations  at  this  level  to  see  that  they  are  frequently 
female-dominated,  Thereforef  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  leaderships^ 
in  the  commuility  would  be  more  controlled  by  the  womens  while 
educational  and  occupational  opportunities  in  this  same  community 
would  be  limited  for  all,  but  nearly  nonexistent  for  women.  The  family 
is  the  central  interest. 

In  an  informal  study*-  of  organizers  in  Boston's  North  End,  nearly 
all  the  women ,  hesitated  to  emphasize  their  leadership  qualities  or 
positions  in  the  community.  When  questioned  as  to  why  they  were 
involved*,  they  nearly  ^1  stated  that  the  general  welfare  of  this 
community  was  critical  to  maintaining  the  welfare  of  the  family.  Since 
needs  (i  e ,  good  health  care  facilities)  often  extended  into  the 
community,  the  women  felt  compelled  tji^ke  an  active  role  in  its  life. 
This  was  seen  as  more  of  a  protective  measure  for  the  family  rather 
than  as  leadership  for  the  individual.  Here,  as  in  ethnic  communities  in 
the  Chicago  Southwest  Side,  women  involved  in  any  activities  had 
serious  conflicts, 

'°  Caroline  Wire.  Greenwich  yUiage  as  quoted  in  Joseph  Lopfeaio,  flu  Han  Americans^  (New  York: 
RandQm  House,  1970),^  p=  58/ 

/hid  p  58.  :      ^  ^ 

"  Many  of  the  neighborhood-ba.Hed  organizations  are  either  developed  by  and  for  women,  or  the 
organizational  level  of  efTort  is  controlled  by  the  women.  For  example"  Natienal  Congress  of 
Neighbdrhood  Women,  Brooklyn,  N.Y= 

A  ^rriiill  in-depth  study  on  the  changing  foles  of  Italian-American  women  in  the  North  End  of 
Boston  was  eond Meted  from  April  1978- April  1979.  The  women  were  questioned  in  regafd  to  their 
roles  in  the  family  and  in  the  community  as  well  as  on  their  attitudes  on  leadership,  women's 
fiigvcment*  education  and  their  goals. 
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'  '    Th^  most  prevalent  anxiety  for  the  women  centers  around  the 
possibility  that  their  aciivities.rnay  iiavfe  some  Ul  effects  on  their 
'  fainilias.  Many  of  the  most  actiye  women  are  quite  sensitive  tOj 
and  even  defensive  about,  such  a  possibility.  They  stress  the  fact 
that  their  activities  do  not  interfere  with  meeting  the  demands  of 
family  and  household.  They  emphasize  that  what  they  are  doing 
.  .     they  are  doing  for  their  families,  and  some  recurrently  €tate  that 
^^t  ?  '    they  receive  no  money  for  their  work.** 

There  are  some  interesting  questions  which  should  be  explored. 

^  How  do  women  interface  family  responsibilities  and  community 
activities?  How  have  these  community  activities  evolved?  Do  they 
eventually  result  in  full-time  positions?  What  is  the  next  step  for  a 
community  leader?  Afe  there  skills, whidb  are  developed  first **in  the 
family  and  then  in  the  comniunity  which  cduld  be  transferable  to  paid 
leadership  positions?  How  do  these  activities  relate  to  educational 

■  opportunities?  Is  there  a  heed  for  additional  education  opportunities? 
Community  activities  with  their  resultant  responsibilities  should 
focus  on  seriouff  issues  involving  the  role  of  women  in  the  corflmUnity, 
Therefore,  researchers  in  academic  and  iivgpvernment  should  begin  to 
examinfe  the  benefits  of  this  type  of  leadership,  The'policy  implication 
in  terms  of  worjc  and  education  could  be  far-reaching.  Vocational 
trainingv  higher  education  as  well  as  wider  opportunities  for  work 
outside  the  community  (if  so  desired)  could  result  from  the  initial  work 
begun  at  the  neighborhood  level.  In  addition,  this  work  experience 
could  provide  the  individual'  with  particular  skills  that  could  be 
transferable  to  the  larger  society.  There  fore*  initial  skill  building  could 
be  an  essential  ingredient  to  help  bridge  the  earnings  gap  between  men 
and  women  in  the  marketplace. 

Sax  BterBotyping  Within  Ethnic  GnupB 

White  ethnic  women,  like  other  women,  are  often  victims  of  sex 
stereotyping  but  the  problem,  is  more  severe  for  them  because  they  are 
adversely  affected  by  the  strong  cultural  bias  which  frequently  gives 
preferential  irealmeni  to  males. 

In  essence,  white  ethnic  men  often  perpetuate  the  myths  which  help 
keep  women  in  a  secondary  status  within  our  society.  This  is 
commonly  seen  in  the  research  and  literature  on  ethnicity.  Perhaps  it  is 
that  the  historical  and  contemporary  writings  rarely  portray  women  in 
an  active  role,  that  the  research  of  the  50'Sj  60's  and  70*s  frequently 
places  women  in  the  traditional  subordinate  role  as  the  homemaker 
and  defender  of  the  hearth.   ,  ^ 

"  Kathleen  McCnurt,  iVorkin^^-Ciasj  iVamen  and  Grus-^-RiXifs  PolUicri.  (Bloomingion:  Indiana 
Univer^iiy  PreH??.  1977 h     23h=  ,  '  . 
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Since  the  research  is  so  scanty  in  regard  to  white  ethnic  women,  it  is 
difricult  to  say  whethei-  there  is  a  cause  and  effect  relationship  between 
the  manner  in  which  ethnic  women  are  partrayed  in  iiter^ture  aiid  In 
media,  and  the  type  of  educational  and  occupationaropportun^ties  that 
they  seek;  but  even  among  second  and  tWrd  generation  eth*qic  women 
there  is  strong  indication  that  their  aspirations  are*not  nearly  as  high  atf 
men.  In  traditional  job  pla^ment,  women  are  dften  channeled  into 

,*fccgndary  rolVs  wKich  typically  fall  inio  the  service  positions, 
r  If  there  ^is  a  dearth  of  information  in  regard,  to  educational 

'  Opportunities  for  ethnic  women,  then  the  statistical  data  on  employ- 
ment  is  more  severe!  Since  the  stereotyped  image  of  the  ethnic  woman 
as  wife  and  moiher,;'jt>revails,  there  is  little  infojcmation  regarding  this 
woman  as  wage-pamer.  Therefore,  data  may  onlyf'bevexitdctedv^ 
infbnnation  on  women*  with  some  implications  W^^  ^Pdr  the  ethfiic 
issue.  Some  ethnic  women  typically  hold  low-level  service  jobs  while 
other  college  educated  women  hold  the  typical  women's  jobs. 

Clearly*  there  is  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  waga^earner  family, 
According'ip  the  Department  of  Labor's  statistics,  prepared  by  the' 
Women's  Bureau  (See  Chart  h  Most  Women  Work  Because  of  Economic 
Need  ),  while  some  women  work  for  social  or  psychological  reasons, 
most  are  employed  because  the.  single  wage-earner  family  will 
inadequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  family  in  this  society, 

.  ' '~  ■  *       .'  ' . "     /         *  I 

A  significant  proportion  of  working  naothers  have  husbands 
whose  incomes  are  below  ^he  low-income  or  poverty  level  In 
fact,  among  the  11.7  million  working. mothers  with  husbands 
present,  2J  million' had  Husbands  whose  1975  incomes  were 
below  7,000  dollars.  Included  were  595,000  «whos0  husbands  iiad 
incomes  below  3,000  dolto;  671,000  whose  husbands  had 
incomes  below  5,000  dollars;  and  about  1  million  whose  husbands 
had  incomes  between  5,000  dollars  and  7,0OT  dollars, 

In  regard  to  job  opportunities,  clearly  i&x  stereotyping  remains 
prevalent.  Perhaps  it  is  traditidhai,  oftfeh  rigid,  role?  expectation 
which  places  them  in  particularly  defined  jobs  as  either  male  or 
female.  While  this  is  changing  in  the  larger  society,  for  white  ethnic 
women  this  generally  remains  a  probWm,   '  ,  , 

Of  prime  importance,  then,  in  explaining  the  earnings  differential 
is  the  cgncentration  of  women  in  relatively  low-paying  occupa- 
tions and  in  lower  status  position^  within  even  the  higher  paid 
major  occupation  groups,^^  ,  ;  ■ 

'  *  U.S.    De  pa  f  t  m  t'  n  f  i  >  i'  L  a  hi  1  r ,  H^'orkin^  and  Thoir  Chiidrvn.  cii  in  p  1 1  ed  b  y  Women's  Uurnju 

(Wdshinginn.  D  C  .  1*^7);  ff. 

"  U  S.  ^  Duparimenj  i>r  l-jh<ir,  fhtf  Earnings  Gup  ffviwcen  ii  umen  and  Sfvn,  LOm piled  by  Wr)fnt-n"M 
Buri^au '( Washingtiin,  D  C  ,  p  I  ■ 
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{Women  In  the  Labor  Force,  by  Marital  Status,  A/larch  1S77fe^^ 

WidoWed*    ,  ^-l^  -^Z  r 
r*-     Never    divoreed,     ^/^  IMArried  (husband  present) 
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In  addition,  withir\'  the  female  population,  41  percent" work  while 
employed  mostly  in  service  type  jobs,  ''women's  jobgr"  (Private 
household  97  percent,  Clerical  workers  '79  percent,  Retail  sales 
workers  62  percent  and  service  workers  62  percent).  (See  Chart  II: 
Women' Are  Underrepresented  as  Managers  and  Skilled  Craft  Workers  ), 
While  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  determine  how  many  are  white 
ethnic  as  opposed  to  other  groups,  given  past  cultural  history  it  may  be 
assumed  that  many  fall  into  these  categories;  i  ,V  " 

."^In  the  area  of  financial  remuneration,  women  are  again  subordinate. 
In  1976,.  white  women  earned  nearly,  half  that  of  white  men  and  almost 
.1/5  less  than  that  of  miriqrity  men.  See\Chart  on  Ftdllv  Employed 
Women  .  (ChaniJI)  -  V  ;  .^UT ■  : 

JThp  absolute  dollar  gap  between  men  and  women  widens  with 
increasing  levels  of  educational  attainmentXexcept  tor  5  or  more 
years  of  college.  (See  Table  1).  The  relative  mcome  or  position  bf 
women  (income  of  women  ^as  a;  percentage  of  that  of  men) 
(Column  4)  revejrses  its  downward  trend  with  the  completion  of 
high  school,  and'begins  to  ri§e  with^collfge  attendance,  reaching  a 
maximum  with  postgraduate  education,  Xhe^  extent  to  "Wiich 
man's  income  exceeds  women's  is  reflected  In  the  relative  meome 
diffe/entials  (Column  5)  which  reach  a;rniriimum  with  5  or  more 
years  of^jllege.  The  fact.:that  the  marginal  return  on  the 
investments  in  education'  is  greater  for  men  ihan  for  women  is  ^ 
confirmed  by  the  data  in  Gblum'ns  6  and  7  of  Table  1 .  Only  among 
v^orkers  completLng  5  years  of  college  or  more  is  the  return  ffom  ■; 
an  additional  educational  investment  greater  for  women. 

Tjie^  tmplicaf ions  of  this  tor  whitp  ethnic  wonien  are  sraggering.  For 
wqtiie)iV  ^ticularly  of  the  first  and  second  generatfon,  had  dramati-^ 
cally  fewer  educational  opportuhities  than  men  and  those  who  svere 
coUegt^  educated  rarely  had  advanced  degrees;  thus,  white 'ethnic 
iwOhfien  will  continue  fo  be  severely  dis^dvuntaged  in  the  economic 
marketplace.  ^^r  *^  ^ »         ,rV  ■  ^ 

Needs:  Flpappi&l^  Educational  and  Occupational 

.  For  white  ethnics,  the  lack  of  recognition  as  a  minority  group  or  a 
speciaUneeds  constituency  has  made  it  impossible  for  their^particular 
cultural  needs  to  be  addressed  in  educatignal  programs  and  vocatit^al 
training.  In  addition,  for  white  ethnics  of  working  class  background, 
critical  financial  aid  in  often  remote.  Since  they  are  generally  above  the 
establishj^d  poverty  level,  the  financial  assistance  which  is  readily 
available  to  the  ponr  is  rarely  available  to  the^i.  iTiterestingly  enough,, 
what  u^uAny..;k^ps;:«heseA  families  above  the  poverty  line  is^he  second 
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^hart  III  ,  :   .     ^  •  ^ 

Fully  imployed  Women  Contlnut  to  Earn  tesi  Than  Fully 
emptoydd  M@n  of  Eithor  White  qt  Minority'^  BacM 
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Source;    Prepared  by  the  Wor7\en's  Bureau,  Office  of  the  Secpetary.  U.S. 
Department  of  LaBor.  from  data  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
U.S.  Department  of  Comrnerce.  , 
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TABLE  1 

Comparison  of  Median  Income  of  Year-Round,  FulUTime  Workeri, 
by  Educational  Attainment  and  Sex,  1974 
^Persons  25  years  of  age  and  over) 


Years  of 
sahool 
eornplated 

Elementary 
school 
Less  than  8 

8  years 
High  school 

1  to  3  years 

4  years 
College 

1  to  3  years 

4  years 

5  years  or 

more 


Median  ihgome 


Women 


Men 


Percent 
Women*s  men's 
Income  income  as  Income 
-  gap  in    a  percent  exceeded^ 
dollars    of  men's  women's 


Marginal 
dollar 

value  of 
increaied 
educational 
attainment 


Women  Men^ 


0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

$  5.022 
5,606 

$  7.912 
9,891 

$2,890 
4,285 

63,5 
56J 

57.5 
76,4 

S  584 

$1,97d 

5,919 
7,150 

11,225 
12,642 

5,306 
5,492 

52.7 
56,6 

89.6 
76,8 

313 
'  1,231 

1 ,334 
1,417 

8,072 
9,523 
11,790 

13J18 
16,240 
18.214 

5.646 
6,717 
6,424 

58.8 
58.6 
64.7 

69,9 
70,5 
^  54.5 

922 
1,451 

2,267 

1,076 
2,522 
1,974 

Notes:   Column  3     column  2  minus  coiumn  1. 

Colurnn  4     column  1  divided  by  column  2. 

Column  5  —  column  2  minus  column  1.  divided  by  column  1. 

Columns  6  and  7  =^  absolute  {median)  dollar  difference  between  successive 

years  of  scfiool  comDleted. 
Source;    U.y.  DeDartment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Current  Population 
^        Reports,  P=SO.  no=  101. 


income  of  the  wife  and  oftea  additional  assistance  from  the  children  of 
working  age.  ^ 

In  the  area  of  social  science  research,  as  was  stated  previously,  there 
is  little  hard  data  concerning  the  educational  and  occupational  needs  of 
white  ethnics,  particularly  women.  With  the  exception  of  the  research 
tin  working  cla^s  women  (Komarovsky  1964,  Mc Court  1977,  Rainwa- 
ter  1959,  Rubin  1976  and  Seifer  1973.  1976),  ethnic  women  in  both  v 
middle  class  and  working  class  are  ignored.  Since  ethnicity  is  rarely 
considered  in  most  research  studies,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how 
ethnicity  is  a  factor  in  the  educational  and  occupational  decision 
making  process.  This  lack  of  sensitivity  is  further  advanced  by 
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research  agencies  in  , the  governmeni  which  make  little  effort  to 
identify  this  group  as  one  which,  like  other  minorities,  has  specific 
needs. 

For  the  most  part,  legislation  is  developed  and  programs  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  pluralistic  rather  than  culturally 
diverse  society,  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  1963  as  amended.  While  this  legislation  benefits  all  in  a  general 
sense,  it  does  not  recognize  white  ethnics  as  a  speciaNneeds  population. 
Consequently,  particular  areas  of  emphasis  are  designed  to  focus  only 
on:  the  handicapped,  the  disadvantaged  (economically  and  academi- 
cally), those  who  are  limited  in  speaking  English,  the  bilingual 
population,  as  well  as  issues  relating  to  sex  equality  and  sex  stereotypy 
ing.  The  only  racial  type  recognized  is  the  native  American.  ^. 

While  the  ethnicity  issue  is  beginning  to  spark  some  interest  within 
the  confines  of  the  government,  the  only  program  which  substantively 
addresses  the  issue  is  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Act  within  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1979=80  this  program,  which  was  funded  for 
2:3  million  dollars,  awarded  48  grants  of  not  over  60,000  dollars  each, 
with  the  average  ranging  from  47,000  to  50,000  dollars.  These  grants, 
which  were  either  multi-  or  mono-ethnic,  generally  focused  on 
training,  dissemination  or  curriculum  materials  development.  Since 
this  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  ethnic  groups,  the 
level  of  effort  for  Euro-ethnics  is  minimal.  Clearly,  this  is  not  enough. 

In  the  area  of  educational  research,  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  conducted  a  national  agenda  setting  conference  to  deter- 
mine the  research  heeds  of  white  ethnic  women  in  the  areas  of 
education  and  work.  Although  the  conference  was  held  In  October  of 
1978,  the  proceedings  and  recommendations  are  not  yet  available  to 
the  public; 

Policy  Implications  for  the  Work  Place 

Along  with  the  social  action  of  the  '60's,  the  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions and  the  women's  movement,  the  lack  of  sufricient  economic 
resources  in  the  70*s  make  life  in  the  ethnic  community  difficult.  No 
longer  isolated  from  the  larger  society,  the  residents  had  to  make  hard 
decisions  about  their  lives.  With  the  steep  rise  in  living  costs, 
skyrocketing  tuition  rates  (for  secondary  and  ppst=secondary  educa- 
tion), and  the  decrease  in  earning  power,  it  was  necessary  for  women 
to  return  to  work  to  assist  the  family. 

Since  an  increasing  num'  =  of  women  are  presently  working,  there 
is  a  critical  need  to  reassess  uie  role  of  the  female  worker.  Although  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  hov^  many  of  these  women  are  white  ethnic,  it 
is  clear  that  these  women,  particularly  those  with  school  age  children, 
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will  require  mi^re  services  ^  day  care/ vocational  trairling,  and  better 
working  hours  (part-time  and-  flexitime,  job  sharin|),  With  little 
indication  that  these  work  trends  will  be  reversed,  better  educatedp 
more  highly  skilled,  and  more  politicaUy-savyy  women  will  be 
^rftering  and  remaining  in  the  job  market.; 

move  toward  closing  the  earnings  gap,  there  is  a  n^ed  for 
continuing  adult  eduqation,  personal  and  vocational  counselitig  (of 
employer  and  em^oyee),  and  revision  of  job  description  (to  make  the 
women  previously  skilled  in  other  areas  qualifiable  for  some  of^the 
more  nontr^ditional  jobs).  ^. 

u  '        .  '-      '  '  ' 

Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?  F/uture  Trends 

For  man^.tirst  and  second  generation  Americans,  their  ethnic  values 
and  traditions  have  often  created  a  serious  source  of  inner  conflict. 
Balancing  between  two  distinct  worlds,  the"  individual  must  decide 
whether  or  not  to  accept  the  dominant  culture  of  the  American  society 
or  acknowledge  and  accept  the  traditional  values  passed  on  by  his  or 
her  family  and  subculture.  Whether  cultural  diversity  will  be  part  of 
the  new.  American  dream  (which  would  accept  and  admire  people  for 
their  differences)  Is  largely  dependent  upon  the  social,  economic,  ajid 
political  issues  in  the  next  two  decades.  ' 

With  the  increase  in  educational  and  occupational  opportunities  for 
both  women  and  men,  and  the  decrease  in  population  of  younger 
generations,  the  next  two  decades  will  have  a  substantially  different 
approach  to  work  and  leisure  time  activities.  While  the  differences 
between  first  and  second  generation  ethnic  groups  may  fade,  the 
diversity  issue  may  continue  for  newer  immigrant  groups. 

Ethnicity  and  the  Elderly:  Is  There  Any  Room  For 
Grandma? 

In  order  to  focus  on  the  more  critical  needs  of  our  aging  population 
today  and  in  the  next  two  decades,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  existing 
groups  on  issues  relating  to  first  and  second  generation  Americans. 

The  first  generatiof^ftf  Americans  presently  ranging  in  ages  46  to  60 
will  be,  in  the  year  2CKXI  66  to  80  years  old,  while  the  second 
generation  of  Americans,  presently  ranging  in  age  from  30  to  45,  will 
be  50  to  65.  With  the  advances  in  science,  and  the  resultant  decline  of 
disease,  older  Americans  living  irt  the  next  20  years  will  have  a  longer 
life  expectancy.  Yet,  with  more  free  time  and  with  limited  resources, 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  in  the  next  two  decades  will  be  more  critical, 
As  a  nation,  how  will  we  be  prepared? 

■' _  KiiH,st'll  ()   f>.iv!s  jfii]  i  'lAjy  \1   I  rsvis,  /(thiruHan  and  RmpUivment,  {\.c\\\\pim  D  C  Ht-aEh  ;inil 
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Clearly,  this  U  uh  Usue  which  many  social  scientists  and  policy 
makers  muHt  address;  While  there  presently  some  discussion  and 
research' on  the  need^  of  the  aging  in  the  cbming  decades,  there,  has 
been  little  or  no  thought  given  to  the  large  population  of  first  and 
second  generation  Am^icans  the  white  ethnics,  While  this  is  a 
serious  problem  for  all  elderly  people,  if  current  trends  continue  the 
impact  on  women  will  be  more  severe.  Since  there  are  more  suigle  or 
widowed  ^women  than  there  are  mm.  itMs  the  woman  who  must  face 
her  later  years  alone.  With  the  increased  mobility  and  its  resiiltant 
impact  on  the  extended  family,  ethnic  svomen  may  have  more 
difficulties  in  acljusting  to  her  new  set  of  rcumstarices. 

Traditionally,  women  have  been  oftered  fewer  resources,  fewev 
education^il  experiences,  and  fewer  occupational  opportunities.  But  for 
ethnic  women  \vho  grew  up  in  a  male-dominated  envirnnment,  the 
educational  and  professional  opportunities  were  almost  non-existent.  If 
apy  opportunities  were  available,  they  generally  went  to  the  males  in 
^the  household/  Consequently,  what  woilTd  be  the^mplications  for  these 
women  in  their  later  years? 

First  Generation: 

in  comparing  first  and  second  generation  Americans,  it  is  clear  that- 
the  needs  of  the  first  generation  are  greater  and  substantially  ditferent, 
particularly  for  women  presently  in  the  age  range  50-65.  For  these 
women  their  previous  lack  of  opportunities  in  the  areas  of  employment 
and  ed'ucation  substantially  increases  their  burdens  later  in  life. 
Therefore,  business,  industry,  and  government  must  provide  educa- 
tional programs,  employment  training  (or  retraining),  and  financial 
assistance. 

Second  Generation:       ,  '  , 

In  planning  for  second  generation  Americans,  the  needs^of  these 
women  will  be  substantially  different.  Being  younger,  better  educated, 
and  more  experienced  in  the  professions/: in  the  communities,  and  iri'^ 
the  political  arena,  these  women  will  be  better  prepared  to  take  strong 
leadership  positions  in  all  aspects  of  society.  ^ 

.In  addition  to  the  various  educational,  financial,  and  occupational 
resources  available  to  them  (which  were^provided  them  by  the  first 
generation  women),  these  women  will  have  a  greater  need  to  channel 
their  energies  into  more  constructive  and  creative  jobs  and  leisure  time 
activities.  Therefore,  there  will  be  a  dramatic  change  in  lifestyle. 

As  was  stated  previously,  the  next  two  decades  will  ^ee  a  higher 
percentage  of  elderly  than  youth.  Therefore,  the  politicarprocess  (and  ' 
control)  would  be  directed  by.  and  toward,  this.age  group.  As  a  result 
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of  this  new  political  force,  more  social  service  programs^  more  career 
opportunities  and  better  educational  advantages  will  probably  follow. 

GmnerBl  Recommendation 

There  is  a  lack  of  statistical  data  by  whiclc^hite  ethnic  groups  could 
be'identifted  clearly  as  a  minority  group,  which  would  therefore  entitle 
them  to  particular  governmental  programs  in  education,  financial  aid, 
and  vocational  training.  Consequently,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(Department  of  Labor),  the  Bureau  of  Census  (Commerce),  and  the 
Qfrice  of  Civil  Rights  (HEW)  should  be  advised  to  collect  data  o^n 
ethnic  groups.  This  could  be  done  on  a  self-identification  basis. 

SpBdifio  RecommendrntlonB 
Employment: 

Jobs  must  be  redesigned  to  meet  the  particular  educational  and 
occupational  needs  of  women  who  may  have  had  limited  formal 
training  and  experience,  yet  have  comparable  experience  in  the  home 
and  the  comniunily^ 

New. careers  must  be  made  available  in  nontraditional  work;  careers 
in  saies,  management,  community  organizing  and  politics  are  addition- 
al areas  of  work  in  which  previous  homemaking  and  community  skills 
could  apply,  Therefore,  efforts  must  be  made  to  accept  previously 
gained  skills  in  the  marketplace.  Are  women  qualifiable  for- the  job? 

Blue-collar  jobs  which  are  typically  dominated  by  white  ethnic  men 
and  women  should  "be  redesigned  to  "reduce  dissatisfaction  and 
provide  workers  more  opportunitfes  for  self-fulfillment  or  actualiza- 
tion through  wprk"(Davis  and  Lewis*  1975).  In  this  regard,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  could  monitor  other  government  agencies  respon- 
sible for  the  workers*  safety  and  health,  particularly  the  Ocfcupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

Financial  Aid 

Since  many  white  ethnics  are  from  working  class  backgrounds,  they 
should  be  recognized  as  a  special-needs  group  so  that  they  qualify  for 
the  same  type  of  financial  assistance  now  available  for  the  poor  This  is 
particularly  important  for  families  needing  financial  assistance  for 
college  age  children  and  for  women  interested  in  returning  to  college. 

iduoatlan 

For  older  ethnic  women,  community  colleges  (based  in  the 
neighborhoods)  would  provide  an  environment  conducive  to  learning. 
With  financial  assistance  these  women  could  return  to  school  without 
having  to  worry  about  family  responsibilities.  In  addition,  if  the 
college  is  in  the  neighborhood,  they  would  not  be  intimidated  by  an 
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Lilian  cnvironmenL  Thereibre*  the  cumniunity^bascd  cullege  estab- 
lished by  the  Naiioiiul  Coiigruss  of  Neighborhood  Wonien,  Bryoklyii, 
N.Y.»  should  be  replicated  (with  the  strong  mippoit  of  government 
agencie^i  und  foundations)  in  other  urban  ethni/t  neighborhoods  around 
the  country.   .     /  ^ ,  % 

Four=year  colleges  and  universities  should  not  only  design  programs 
and  courses  speeincuily  lor  wonieti  ov^er  62  hut  also  should  create'  a 
tuition-free  npeii  admissions  policy  for  <ill  general  education  eourses 
and  degree  progranis  at  the  university  levef  In  addition,  they  should^ 
provide  .  the  iiecessary  support  systems  tor  older  individuals,  i.e,. 
counseling  and  remedial  education.  (Free  tuition  is  presently  availuble 
to  citi/ens  of  Maryland  qver  62  at  the  University  of  Maryland). 

In  addition  to  the  evening  and  conunumty  school  programs 
available  ihnnigh  local  school  systems,  older  Americans  should  be 
encouraged  to.  participate  in  the  daytime  high  school  eurriculunv 
otTered  through^ their  local  schools. 

This  interaction  with  regular  high'school  students  woUld  provide  an 
excelleiu  forum  tor  an  exchange  of  ideas  and"  experienc  js.  It  the 
current  ^.chool  enrollment  decline  continues,  resources  at  the  high 
scho(il  level  ,wv)uld  be  pleptifcfl;  therefc^re.  this  policy  would  make  a 
better  utilii^afion  of  sijch  resources.  ^  _ 

What  are  present  parental  attitudes  toward  educating  daughters  and 
how  do  parents  view  training  ft^r  jobs  or  careers?  The  extent  to  which 
historical  ethnic  patterns  still  operate  to  channel  girls  into  the 
exploiting,  dead-end  occupational  rales,  to  which  immigrant  w^omen 
have  been  subjected  for  generations,  needs  to  be  documented.  Do 
factors  hke  geographical  location,  kinship  networks,  employer  stereo^ 
types,  and  self-imposed  definitions  of  ^'proper'  wor;kplace  roles  tor 
women  still  significantly  affect  job  choices':*  (Conference  on  the 
Educational  and  Occupational  Needs  of  White  Ethnic  Women, 
October.  1^)78). 

A  study  designed  to  survey  attitudes  in  u  representative  sample  of 
ethnic  communities  across  the  country  should  be  tbllowed  by  speeially 
designed  miiterial?^that  dispel  for  parents  the  myths  about  limited  work 
life  expectancies  tor  today's  young  women.  Instead,  the  importance  ot 
schooh  the  need  to  take  courses  in  math  and  the  sciences,  and 
prtijections  about  future  educational  and  job  opportunities  should  be 
publici/ed  (Conterence  on  the  Educational  and  Occupational  Needs  of 
White  Ethnic  Women,  Octaber,  1978). 

Alternative  higher , educational  programs:  that  meet  the  iicademic, 
c)Ccupationah  tlnancial.  or  cultural  needs  of  working-class  women  who 
decide  to  go  back  to  school,  whether  at  midcareer  or  to  seek  a  job  for 
the  tlrst  time,  should  be  more  widely  available.  Special  focus  should  be 
placetl  nut  only  on  training  ,ft>r  new  careers  or  job  areas,  but  also  on 
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helping  women  cope  with  their  dual  roles  as  workerS  and  housewives 
(Conterencf  on  the  EducutionoJ  and  Occupational  Needs  of  White 
Ethnic  Women,  October,  1978). 

The  Office  of  Federal  Civil  Rights  Evaluation  in  the  U.S.  Commis^ 
sion  on  Civil  Rights  should  monitor  the  publication  timetable  of  the 
above-mentioned  project  on  the  Educational  and  Occupational  needs 
of  white  Ethnic  women.  Thih  ^vould  insure  that  a  timely  publication 
date  would  be  established  and  met. 

Futurm  Reoorxim^ndationB 

With  the  large  second  generation  elderly  population,  government 
and  industry  must  provide  increased  opportunities  acknowledging 
cultural  diversity  within  governmental  and  corporate  structures  -  i,e., 
boards,  committees  and  commissions. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  population  will  be  older  anA^more 
sophisticated,  they  will  be  more  oriented  toward  political  action.  As  a 
result,  women  will  take  leadership  positions  in  government  and 
polities.  Hpwever,  ethnic  women,  particularly  from  the  working  class 
background,  are  still  slightly  disadvantaged.  Theretore,  efforts  must  be 
made  to  assure  that  skills  (which  are  currently  being  developed  within 
their  communitiep  be  channeled  into  tuture  leadership  positions  at, 
stale  and  national  levels. 
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^  Vice  Chairman  Hohn,  Our  third  panelist  this  morning  is  Mr. 
Kenneth  Kovach,  He  is  the  Director  of  the  Cleveland  Urban  Museum 
Project  of  the  Qhio  Historical  Society, 

After  he  received  his  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  ^from'  St. 
Vladimir's  Orthodox  Theological  Seminary,  Ke  also  secured  a  Baehe- 
lor's  and  Master  s  from  Case  Western  Reserve  University, 

He  pursued  Doctoral  studies  in  comparative  ethnic  relations.  He  has  i 
been  an  active  consultant  to  the  National  Commission  on  Neighbor- 
^  hoods  and  to  various  Cleveland  corporations  and  institutions.  He  is 
currently  a  consultant  to  ^the  Greater  Cleveland  Project  on  School 
Desegregation,  ^  ,  ^ 

Those  of  you  who  saw  'The  Deer  Hunter"  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  Mr  Kovach  was  the  musical  consultant  ^  and  dance 
coordinator  of  the  vivid  portrayal  of  ethnic  culture  in  that  Academy 
Award  winning  picture, 

We*re  delighted  to  have  you  with  us, 

STATEMEf^  OF  KENNiTH  J.  KOVACH.  DIRECTOR. 
,     CLEVELAND  URBAN  MUSEUM  PROJECT, 
\     THE  OHIO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Thank  you  very  much. 

As  the  grandson  of  European  immigrants,  this  consultation  means  a 
^  great  deal  to  me,  Vm  a  part  of  that  generation  that  was  supposed  to 
have  been  purged  of  foreign  traces  in  the  melting  pot.  As  you  can  tell, 
I  don't  have  a  foreign  accent.  I  wear  three-piece  suits  and  use  the 
suggested  grooming  prod]licts,  but  I  know  who  I  am  with  regards  to 
my  foots. 

The  scheduling  of  this  consultation  is  absolutely  rightf^  I  picked  up 
the  Chicago ^un  Times  yesterday,  and  the  lead  article,  "The  Dawning 
of  the  Decade  of  Hope,;'  stated:  *Mf  the.'70's  were  a  grass  r^ts  decade, 
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the  1980*H  may  well  bdcome  the  roots  decade;'  It  goes  on  to  say, 
**Millions  of  Ameriuans  in  the  neighborhood  movement  are  demanding 
participation  in  decision  making.  The  thrust  of  the  neighborhood 
movement  suggests  that  people  In  their  communities  are  simply 
renegotiating  their  relationship  to  government,  at -all  levels,  and  are 
eoncerned  more  with  decentralized  delivery  of  serviceHJ' 

And  on  my  own  front  doqrstep  in  Cleveland  on  Sunday  morning, 
The  Plain  Dealers  real  estate  section  ^featured  an  particle  about  . 
-Community  Pride,  Little  Warsaw  Neighborhood  GetUng  a  Face 
Lift/'  It  focused  upon  a  community  that  has  been  identified  with  the 
Polish  immigrants  who  settled  ^ there  three  generations  ago  and  ^ 
continues  to  be  proud  of  its  heritage.  ' 

So  what  we*re' talking  about  today  is  very,  very  appropriate  and.  m 
m  words  of  theoddi^Hesbur^h;^^^ We  need  some  great  statements 
about  what  America  is  about  and"  what  ^e  can  do  about  it."  I  believe 
that  in  the  two  days  of  this  Consultation  youUl  hear  some  great 
statements  about  America! 

This  nation  of  the  United  States  is  the  world^s  most  challenging 
experiment  in  intergroup  relations.  In  the  process  of  building  a  nation 
with  people  ^from  nations  of  the  entire  world,  we  have  created  a 
dynamic  arena  for  interaction  which  is  unparalleled  in  world  history. 
We  have  taken  a  land  mass  of  approximately  tliree  and  a  half  mdhon 
square  miles  and  concentrated  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  population  not 
merely  in  urban  but  in  233  metropolitan  communities.  Approximately 
one-fourth  of  our  population  lives  in  the  12  largest  metropolitan  areas. 
About  230  counties  hold  over  one  half  of  the  nation's  population;  the 
other  half  is  scattered  in  over  2,800  essentially  rural  counties. 
'     America  is  the  nation,  jn  which  the.prQcesses  of  urbanization, 
induHtrializatiqn,  and  immigration  commingled  to^  create  complex 
networks  of  people,  goods,  and  services  -  what  we  call  cities  -  which 
have  undergone  extensive  structural  alterations.  This,  nation  was 
predominantly  an  agricultural  one  until  about  the  last  half  of  the  19th 
century,  and  its  democratic  traditions  were  oriented  toward  the  ^ 
frontier  and  the  farm  ^  not  the  city.  Today,  the  cities  of  this  nation  are 
the  new  frontiers;  urban  pioneers,  among  them  Euro^ethnics,  are 
attempting  to  discover  methods  for  the  effective  governance  of  these 
cities.  When  our  blossoming  cities  of  the  19th  century  had  added  to 
their  populations  shiploads  of  immigrants,  with  their  own  customs, 
beliefs,  laws  and  languages,  the  networks  of  felationships  already, 
established  were  chailenged.'The  patterns  of  ethnic  succession  in  cities 
have  resuUed  in  a  series  of  group  collisions  that  go  beyotid  black-white  ^ 
^nfrontatio'ns  that  ar%familiar  to  most  of  us. 

The  process  by  which  varidiis  ethnic  groups  emerge,  rise,  share 
power  and  prestige,  and  sometime  replace  each  other  has  not  been 
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^clearly  examined  or  undersiood.  The  adjustment  tor  the  European 
J  in«migranis  and  rucial  minorities  to  the  urbanization  of  America  has 
^      varied  widely.  The  attempts  to  develop  coaUiions  among  white  and 
non-white  ethnics  in  the  1970'shas  its  rdcSts  in  that  period  from  1880  to 
1930  when  the  conceiitration  of  millions  of  peoples  and  their  cultures 
oeeurred.  The  degree  of  prejudice  encountered;  Uhe  education  avail- 
able, and  the  family  values  contributed  to  those  individual  experiences 
,  in  the  city.  However,  most  black  and  white  immigrants  never  moved 
beyond  working  class  status.  The  big  difference  occurred  among  the 
immigrants'  children  and  grandchildren, ^  like  myself,  with  many 
factors  contributing  to  mobility,       :    '  .. 
;  ■  ^    The  Jmmigraiion  pFEuro-ethriiQS'  tcy  specific  areas  of  American  cities 
'    fnllovOed  distribuiiin  patterns  based  on  the  same  combination  of 
economic,  demographic  and  cultural  factors  that  influenced  ^their 
disfribution  across  North  America.  '  .  '  , 
-  If 

.  Once  in  a  city,  immigrants  did-nol"scatter  randon?ly  around  the 
urban  landscape  ;fheir  ultimate  destination  was  or  became  a 
particular  ethnic  neighborhopd..  Thus,  the  final  result  of  fnjmi- 
grant  distribution  was  the  ethnic  neighborhood,  or  as  Anglo-  • 
Americans  called  It,  the  erhnic  ghetto.  The  formation  and  location 
of  the  ethnic  neighborhood  followed  certain  laws:  Rather  than 
beings  the  forced  creation  of  a  racist  or  nativist  society,  the 
immigrant  ghetto  grew  logically  out  of  special  cultural  needs ^bf 
the  southern  and  eastern  European  peoples  and  the  particular 
economic  struciure  they  encountered  in  America,  Furtherthore, 
the  immigrant  neighborhood  showed  patterns  and  characteristics 
^  Ehat  belied  ;  the  traditional  image  of  the  stagnant,  homogeneous 
^   :y   ghetto.  The  immigrant  heighborhpod  was  never  that, 

'-■Jr'One  IS  often  amazed  that  the  immigrants  managed  to  survive  their 
experiences  in  urban  America,  Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  their  ability 
to  survive  the  hazards  of  life  in  the  city  was  the  extensive  aid  and 
support  they  received  from  their  own  people,  their  churches,  and  the 
numerous  ^'sel^help"  organizations  established  to  sustain  the  immi- 
grants during  the  period  of  adjustment. 

Immigrant  associations  certainly  did  anticipate  the  subsequent 
welfare  agencies  createrf  by  the  government  to  help  find  jobs  and 
homes.  Some  organizations  offered  employment  insurance;  most 
offered  some  form  of  death  benefits.  The  Great  Depression  of  th  ^ 
1930's  pressed  these  fraternal  and  religious  associations  into  extraordi^ 

,  nary  service.  By  1933  approximately  one^third  of  the  femilies  in ' 
America  lacked  a  means  of  support.  The  Depression  fSrced  many 
changes  in  our  government's  response  to  people  in  need.  For  example, 

^  t^e  ^mas^ive  public,  housing  programs.;  of  the .  New  Deal  era  were 
initiated  as  a  means  of  forestalling  starvation  and  revolution  among  the 

■■■ '  \ . 
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mass  of  unskilled  first  and  second  generation  immigrant  workers 
concentrated  in  the  poorest  sections  of  tH^H^rger  American  citi'es. 
These  workers  had  no  industrial  job  skills  b^t  constituted  a  major 
component  of  the  construction  industry.  ^ 

Since  construction  was  among  the  most  labor^ntensive  industries 
and  was  the  occupation  with  which  th^  immigrants  were  most 
familiar,  programs  w^re  created  to  employ  the  poor  to  demolish^ 
dtfteriprated  housipg  and  to  build  new  housing  for  the  lower  income 
people  in  their  own  neighborhoods.  "  i 

In  clustering  together  in  Americans  cities,  the  Euro-ethjiic  immi^ 
grants  were  doing  what  came  naturaliy.  The  peoples  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  had  a  very  differerit  sense  bf  society  and  persorial 
identity  from  those  of  northern  and  western  Europe;  and  hence,  from  a 
lottof  th#  Americans  that  . were  already  here.  Southern  ^hd  eastern 
Eurbpeans  are  ^^network'*  pepples.  Their  identity,  security,  self-control 
and  stimulation  are  derived  not  just  from  their  membership  in  a  group, 
but  in  a  group  that  they  can  see,  touch,  hear,  smell,  feel  at  all  times. 

The  group  provided  mechanisms^  for  social  control  and  deter^  ■ 
mined  codes  of  personal  behavior/.  .  In  thu^  forming  clusters, 
^^ghettos",  or  ethnic  neighborhoods,  southerri  and  eastern  Europe-^ 
ans  were  attempting  to  recreate  the  network  pattern  of  the  village, 
something  that,  ironic  as  it  may  seem,  was  easy  to  do  on  the 
streets  of  urban  America  but  hard  to  do  on  America\s  farms  and 
•    .open  spaces.  * 

A  major  wave  of  suburbanization  in  the  United  States  was  signaled 
in  part  by  the  1940  Census  which  revealed  that  one  out  of  seven  urban 
dwellings  was  in  need  of  major  repair,  one  out  of  every  seven  urban 
dwellings  had  no  running  water  or  plumbing  of  any  kind,  and  one  out 
of  every  eight  urban  dwellings  had  no  indoor  bathing  or  toilet 
facilities.,  This  was  the  First  official  Census  to  include  a  documentation 
of  housing  qualiLy.  Urban^ America  was  growing  old  and  the  signs  of 
old  age  were  overwhelming.  . 

The^suburban  explosion  of  population  from  the  central  cities  was 
rapidly  followed  by  the  dispersion  of  manufacturing  industries  from 
the  core  of  the  city  to  the  suburbs  in  the  late  I940*s  and  I950's.  Major 
improvements  to  highway  and  street  systems,  often  at  the  expense  of 
central  city  neighborhoods,  along  with  widespread  automobile  owner- 
ship by  factory  wdrkers,  set  the  stage  for  the  urban  exodus.  A  common 
conternporary  pattern  was  established:  white-collar,  upper^middle 
income  residents  of  suburbia  traveling  to  their  work  places  in  the  core 
of  the  city,  and  blue-collar  lower-middle  and  4ower  income  residents 
of  the  central  city  traveling  put  to  the  factories  in  the  suburban  fringe. 
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*  The  basic  connici  ciraumsianae  of  the  **black,  poor,  deteriorated, 
old,  and  sub*itandard  inner  city  versus  the  vvhite»  affluent*  new, 
standardv  4nd  legally  sanctified  suburbia"  contri|buted  much  to  the 
'discontent  and  the  destructive  central  city  rioting  that  we  saw  in  the 
late 

The  decade  of  the  marked  the  massive  relocation  of  middle 

and^jUppar-income  groups  to  the  outer  fringes  of  the  metropolitan  areas 
and  ^the  first  movement  toward  the  relocaiipn  of  retail  trade  centers  to 
the  suburban  fringe>This^resuited  i'n  a  vast^exte;nsioh  of  suburban  areas 
in  America.  • 

The  Federal  Highway  Act  of  J956fesiablished  the  inter^State  system 
of  roads  with  expressways  through  fities  designed  as  links  in  the 
system,  Th6  expressways  required  enormous  amounts  of  land,  and 
their  large-scale  construction,  particularly  in  the  1960's,  destroyed  vast 
areas  of  housing  and  ruthlessly  eliminated  the'neighbdrhoods  of 
working  poor,  both  of  Euro-eihniG  immigrant  and  racial  minority: 
background.  ' 

The  uprooting  of  Euro-ethnic  peoples  from  established  neighbor- 
sods  by  Federal  renewal -programs^  jhe  con^ntration  of  the. ppon 
both  black  and  white,  in  areas  of  the  central  cities  by  federal  public 
housing  programs,  and  the  Dverall  sentiment  that  the  city  is  evil  and  to 
be  avoided  created  the  context  in  which  the  long  hot  summers  of  1966 
and  1967  occurred;  then  our  American  cities  experienced  disorders  in 
central  city  areas  which  resulted  in- the  destruction  of  more  neighbor- 
hoods. ^  , 

Perhaps  the  central  theme  of  American  urban  history  in  the  post- 
World.  War  II  period  vvas  the  polarization,  of  metropolitan  regions 
during  the  creation  of  the  megalopolis.  There  was  a  tendency  to  dTvide 
those  areas  into  white  suburbs  and  black  cities.  The  second  related 
theme  was  the  growth  of  huge  black  communities  in  the  cities  of  the 
North  and  West  and  the  sociaj  conditions  these  engendered. 

The  influx  of  southern  blacks  into  northern  cities  led  to  rapid  and 
extensive  neighborhood  changes  and  continual  tensions  on  the  peri- 
pheries of  black  and  white  seiilements.  The  Kerner  Commission  report 
declared  that  there  were  several  major  reasons  for  the  tensions. 
Among  them  were  the  changing  nature  of  the  American  economy, 
racial  discrimination,  political  opportunities,  cultural  factors,  and  the 
vital  element  of  time.  And  the  report  went  on  to^ay: 

,  Today,  whites  tend  to  exaggerate  how  well  and  how  quickly  they 
'    escaped  from  poverty,  and  contrast  their  experience  witft  pover- 
ly-stricken  Negroes.  The  fact  is,  among  many  of  the  southern  and 
^;  eastern  Europeans  who  came  to  America  in  the  last  great  wave  of 
immigration,  those  who  came  already  urbanized  were  the  first  to 
escape  from  poverty.  The  others  who  caipe  to  America  from  rural 
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backgrountlK,  as  did  the  Negroes,  are  only  now,-  after  three 
-  genarations,  in  the  final  stages  of  escaping  from  poverty.  Umil  the 
'  last  10  years  or  scM^most  of  t^se  were  emplQyed  in  blue4:allar 
job§,  and  only  a  sfl^^proportibn  of  their  children  were  able  or' 
'   willirig  ^o  attend  college.  In  other  words,  only  the  third,  and  i^ 
many  cases,  only  the  fovrrh  generation  h^s  been  able  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  middle^class'income  and  statiis  that.aiJows  it  to  send  its ^ 
children  tq  college.  Because  of  favt^rable  edonomie  aiid.  pohtieirt 
conditions,  these  ethnic  groups  were  able  to  escape  trom  lower- 
class  status  to  working  class  and  lower-middle  class  status,  but  it 
has  taken  them  three  generations.  .  ^ 

:  .   '  •  '  -         -  . . 

^  the  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  escape  from  poverty  by  blacks 
has  been  blocked  in  part  by  the  resistiince  of  European  ethnic  groups. 
Blacks  have  been  unable  to  enter  into  some  unions  and  to  move  into 
some  neighborhoods  butside  fhe  ghetto  bruise  descendants  of  the 
European  immigrants  who  control  these  ^p^ns  and  neighborhoods 
have  not  yet  abandoned  them  for  middle-claK  Occupations  and  areas. 

The  history  of  the  urbanization  of  America  is  really  Jhe  history  of 
Euro-ethnics  -  the  immigrants,  their  children,  grandchilclren,  and  their 
organizations.  iWbanism  is  said  " tb  reduce  the  likelihood  that  the 
conditions  neeSed  to  bring  active  group  life  to  neighborhoods  will 
jointly  occur.  This  general  rule  is  dramatized  by  its  exceptidris^  ^ 

Many  urban  nelghbdrhoods  do  harbor  active  and  i-mimate ^social 
groups.  .  .      They  usually  fit  one  or  more  of  the  foUowmg/ 
descriptions:  being^  threatened  from  oiitside,  being  an  ethnic  or' 
occupational  enclave,  dr^  being  populated  by  people  with  little 
physical  mobiHty.  ^  . 

^The  pluralistic  society  in  North  America  was  created  largely  out  of 
the  free  mingling  of  ^peoples  through  immigration,  along  with 
impressed  slaves  brought  by  traders.  The  develqpment  pf  neighbor-^ 
hoods  by  the  network-building  nature  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
European  immigrants  provided  the  context  in  which  primary  and 
vpersonal  relationships  emerged  as  sets  of  people  who  lived  near  one 
another  and  saw  each  other  more  frequently  and  more  easily. 
Urbanization  has  placed  large  numbers  of  other  people  within  easy 
reach  of  individuals  and  thereby  provided,  more  bases  of  association 
than  the  locality  alone.  Some  Social  sci^tists  call  it  a  shift  from  a 
"neighboririg  of  place'*  to  a  '^neighboring  of  taste.'' 

Today  it  is  easier  for  people  to  build  networks  of  association  while 
living  perhaps  in  social  worlds  that  are  distinguished  by  class, 
occupation,  or  interest.  These  associations  based  on  common  interests 
and  cultural  similarities  are  important/  to  the  urban  and  suburban 
experiences  of  Euro-ethnic  Americans  and,  perhaps,  they  are  a  key  to 
understanding  intergroup  relations  in  the  1980^s.  If  urbanism  as  a  way 
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of  life  does  create  freedom  from  proximity,  thereby,  allowing  people 
within  neighborhoods  •  the  ^portunity  to  construct  asspciational 
networks  that  extend  beyond  their  neighborhood,  then,  indeed,  the 
AppafeH^  urbaH^^Sttbarbw-ditootpmy  ifrquestiena^  — 

A  noted'hurnorist  once  defined  neighborhood  in  the  following  way: 
"A  rieighborhood  is  where,  when  you  get  out  of  it,  you  get  beat  up," 
Well,  that  may  not  be  the  case  ihymofe,  but  the  perception  of  the 
sdlidarity  of  neighborhoods  is  still  operative.  i 
,  In  the  historical  development  of  neighborhoods,  the  people  who 
lived  in  close  physical  proximity  in  the  city  have  been  seen  as  a  natural 
social  group*  Like  the  family,  the  neighborhood  has  coinmanded  the 
intense  loyalties  of  its  residents  and  their  intimate  involvement  with 
one  another.  Research  in  the  tJnite^  States  and  abroad  shows  that  in 
the  context  of  the  suburbs,  the  neighborhood  is  now  viewed  as  more 
cohesive  than  it  is  in  the  city.  Whether  involvement  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  measured  by  visits  with  neighbors,  concern  for  the  local  area, 
the  proportion  of  local  personal  activities,  or  almost  any  other 
equivalent  indicator,  suburbanites  score  somewhat  higher  than  city 
dwellers. 

•  Some  social  scientists  have  followed  the  same  individuals  in  their 
move  from  the  city  to  the  suburb;  their  studies  have  found  that  they 
tend  to  increase  their  neighboring  after  they  move.  What  these  studies 
have  failed  to  take  into  consideration  is  the  ethnic  context  of  the  new 
residence.  Not  many  studies  have  addressed  themselves  to  suburban 
ethnicity.  We  have  Jdoked  at  neighboring  in  the  city,. but  the  whole 
question  of  a  neighboring  in  the  suburbs  is  yet  to  be  researched.  I  think 
there  are  numerous  opportunities  for  social  scientists  and  others  to  do 
research  on  suburban  ethnicity. 

The  urban  polarization,  markedly  evident  in  the  central  city  rioting 
of  the  late  1960%  demonstrated  that  few  members  of  racial  minorities 
shared  in  the  fruits  of  suburbanization  since  World  War  II.  The  1970 
Census  showed  that  more  people  were  living  in^he  suburban  fringes  of 
metropolitan  areas  than  in  their  central  cities.  A  wave  of  scan^[|^in  . 
the  sixties  revealed  that  there  were  problems  with  subsi4iz|c^ous^^ 
programs  and  that  the  FHA,  for  example,  had  relaxed  "^oo  m^ity 
standards;  that  speculators  had  moved  in  to  buy  run-down  Musing  at 
cheap  rates  in  the  old  Euro-ethnic  neighborhoods  of  our  centrW^ities, 
made  few  repairs  and  then  sold  them  to  other  low/income  families 
under  FHA  subsidy  programs. 

We  began  to  hear  the  revolt  of  the  white  lower  middle  class  as  the 
decade  of  the  '60's  ended.  New  York  magazine  reported, 

They  call,  my  people  the  White  Lower  Middle  Class  these 
days.  .  .  ,  Television  has  made  an  enormous  impact  on  them,  and 
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bepausa  of  the  naiure  of  that  medium  —  its  ^refefertce  for  the 
politics  of  theatrerll|^eining  inability  to  ever  explain  what  is 
happening  behind  tle^  photographed  image  ^  much  of  their 
understanding  of  whM  happens  is  superficial  Most  of  them  have 
only  a  passing  acqiJ^tance  with  blacks*  and  very  few  have,  any 
black  friends.  So  they  see  black  in  terms  of  militants  with  Afros 
and  shades,  or  crushed  people  on  welfare.  Television  never 
bothers  reporting  about  the  black  man  who  gets  up  in  the 
momihg,  eats  a  fast  breakfast,  says. goodbye  to  his  wife  and 
children  and  rushes  out  to  work.  That  is  not  news.  So  the  people  ^ 
who  live  in  white  working-class  ghettos  seldom  meet  blacks  who 
are  not  threatening  to  burn  down  America  or  asking  for  help  or 
-  receiving  welfare  or  committing  crimes.  And  in  the  past  five  or 
six  years,  with  urban  rioting  ,  on  everyone*s  minds,  they  have 
provided  themselves,  (or  been  provided  with)  a  confused,  threat- 
ening stereotype  of  blacks  that  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
suggest  any  sort  of  black- white  working-class  coalition. . 

U.S.  News  and' World  Report  identified  **The  Unhappy  Americans; 
Who  They  Are,  What  They  Want'Mn  a  feature  article,  *  ^ 

The  nation's^  million  citizens  whose  forebears  came  from 
impoverished  areas  of  Europe  two  or  four  generations  ago  show 
revived  interest  in  ancestral  culture.  Some  have  differences  to 
proclaim  -  as  in  New  York  City  where  1M,000  Italian-Americans 
thronged  Columbus  Circle  last  year  to  protest  alleged  slurs 
against  them  as  a  group  in  recent  stories  about  organized  crime. 
More  militantly,  a  Jewish  Defense  League  has  sprung  up  to 
protect  Jewish  livfes  in  racially  troubled  cities. 

Ciiy,  the  Maga^ini  of  Urban  Life  and  Environment,  was  one  of  the 
first  publicatidlftjiMddress  itself  to  the  fact  that  white  ethnics,  Euro- 
ethnics,  wereD&inning  to  organize  in  the  industrial  cities  of  the 
Northeast  Around  these  economic,  environmental,  and  other  communi- 
ty issues.  The  question  was:  Is  this  a  step  toward  or 'away  from 
improved  race  relations?  ' 

The  appearance  of  community  organizations  in  white  working- 
*  class  communities  has  begun  to  capture  the  attention  of  the 
media.  ,  .  ,  The  rediscovery  of  the  white  ethnics,  however,  has 
prompted  some  observers  to  ask  whether  this  means  that  needy 
nonWhites  will  have  new  competition  for  scarce  public  resources; 
whether  conservative  pressures  have  compelled  former  friends  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  to  desert  the  cause;  whether  organizing 
white  rather  than  multi-racial  organizations  is  not  divisive;  and 
whether  these  efforts  will  not  result  in  their  being  co-opted  by 
racist  demagogues. 

The  fate  of  the  older  industrial  dities  of  our  nation  and  the  welfare  of 
those  minority  people  who  inhabit  them  in  growing  numbers  depend 
in  no  small  part  on  the  white,  ethnics  who  choose  to  remain  in  those 
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.  neighborhoods/  These  old  neighborhoods  may  reprjesent  the  las 
chance  we  have  to  prevent  most  of  our  major  northern  cities  from 
becoming  "reservations"  for  nonwhite  minorities.  ' 

Descendants  of  eastern  and  sbuthem  European  immigrants^  the 
Euro-ethnics,  can  be  found  in  all  social^economic  strata.  Those  who 
live  in  suburban  communities  may  be  economically  mobile  and  socially  ' 
less  parochial  than  their  friends  and  relatives  who  reside  in  the  old 
neighborhpods,  yet,  they  still  are  a  prominent  component  of  thcblue-. 
collar  labor  force  as  well  as  the  modest  white-collar  workers. 
Psychologically  and  physically,  the  Euro-ethnic  suburbanite  remains 
in  intimate  contact  with  the  central  city  and  its  problems  ^  crime* 
urban  decay,  and  racial  tensions-problems  which,  in  part,  pushed  them 
to  the  suburbs.  Whether  in  cities  or  suburbs,  rnany  white  ethnics  share 
problem!  in  common  with  their  nonwhite  neighbors  and  fellow  | 
workers.  Clearly,  there  is  a  basis  here  for  alliances  with  minority 
groups. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  Irving  Levine,  declared  in  a  speech 
before  the  Annual  Health  and  Welfare  Institute  in  Cleveland  in  1973, 
that  we've  got  to  come  to  some  sort  of  consensuSj  which  some 
people  will  call  coalitional  thinking.  ^  \ 

We  have  the  whole  range  of  issues  that  are,  in  fact,  coalition 
issues,  but  the  way  in  which  the  organizations  develop  around 
these  issues,  and  the  way  in  which  people  perceive  the  possibilimr 
of  negotiating  progress  will  determine  whether  or  not  these  issoes 
will  become  coalition  issues  or  will  become  conflict  issues. 

By  the  middle  of  this  decade  there  was  a  significant  rising  up  of 
neighborhood-based  coalitions  in  communities  across  the  United 
States,  I  think  we  have  reached  a  point  today  where,  if  you  start 
naming  the  different  cities  where  community  organizations  have  been 
established,  consisting  of  Euro-ethnic  Americans,  as  well  as  Afro- 
ethnic  and  Hispanic-ethnic,'  you  would  have  a  list  that  reads  like  an 
atlas  of  American  cities.  ' 

Ever  since  the  riots  of  the  1960*s  everyone  has  talked  about"  the 
"urban  crisis."  Not  only  have  older  homes  and  neighborhoods  been 
considered  expendable,  but  entire  cities  and  regions  of  the  country 
have  been  written  ofT  by  the  private  and  "public  sectors  during  the 
i970's  debate  on  the  "urban  crisis/'Tn  the  face  of  what  some  people  's^ 
would  call  the  wholesale  sellout  by  government,  people  have  begun  to  - 
speak  to  each  other.  Ever  since  1972,  right  here  in  this  city  of  Chicago, 
when  2,000  people  came  together  and  created  National  People's 
Action,  this  dialogue  has  increased  and  the  discussion  has  involved  a 
growing  number  of  participants.  Other  national  as  well  as  regional 
forums  have  been  established,  by  organizations  such  as  the  National 
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Association  of  Neighbdrhoods  and  the  National  Center  for  Urban 
Ethnic  AfTairs,  to  bring  together  neighborhood  leadership. 

Thousands  of  working-class  An^ericans  of  Euro-ethnic  as  well  as 
Afro-ethnic  and  Hispanic-ethnic  haritage  are  participating  in  coalitions 
within  our  cities  and  they  have  become  indignant  over  what  has  been 
happening  to  their  neighborhoods..  They  are  being  joined  by  their 
suburban  brothf  rs  and  sisters  in  direct  action  on  critical  issues. 

The  Buckeye  Woodland  Community  Congress^  a  major  community 
organization  in  Cleveland  of  which  I  was  the  founding  President,  leads 
^  the  battle  today  in  the  nation^under  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
Community  Reinvestment  Act  of  1978.  We  have  challenged  Ameri- 
Trust,  one  of  the  largest  bankp  not  only  in  the  Midwest  but  in  the 
United  States  on  the  issue  that  they  have  not  been  meeting  the 
financial  and  credit  needs  of  the  community.  If  such  a  culturally  and 
racially  diverse  group  of  senior  citizens,  blue-collar  laborers,  home- 
makers,  white-collar  office  wbrkers,  merchants,  and  students  can  get 
together  to  prepare  a  case  against  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the 
country,  then  I  think  we  have  got  a  real  potential  for  the  dynamic 
revitalization  of  our  central  city  neighborhoods.  Coalitions  jof  con- 
cerned citizens  really  do  work. 

President  Carter*s  Urban  and  Regional  Policy  Group  issued  its 
report  in  J  978  and  the  National  Commiission  on  Neighborhoods  issued 
its  report  this  year  stating  that  where  possible,  neighborhood  apd 
community  organizations  and  coaUtions  should  be  supported  to  carry 
out  citizen  participation  functions,  including  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  participation  process.  T  believe  now  is  the  time  for  the 
careful  assessment  of  conflict  resolution  through  increasing  public 
participation  in  decision  making.  Major  decisions  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services  result  in  complex  public  policy  disputes. 
Increasing  citizen  participation  in  these  decisions^  may  uncbver 
previously  hidden  conflicts  that  will  rfequire  morf  time  to  resolve. 
However,  if  legitimate  gr^up  interests  are  brought  into  the  process  at 
early  stages,  the  decisions  are  likely  to  be  the  best  decisions  for  the 
future  of  our  Nation,  I  believe  that  policy  makers  must  ^also 
acknowledge  the  persistence  of  ethnicity.  There  is  no  monolithic  white 
community  or  black  community.  Instead,  there  is  diversity  within  and= 
among  all  communities  which  is  expressed  in  this  multiplicity  of 
groupings  of  people, 

'  In  the  context  of  neighborhoods  in  America's  central  cities,  of  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast  particularly,  coalition-buijding  is  a  survival 
mechanism  to  ensure  a  safe  environment  in  which  to  live.  Just  as  the 
immigrants  who  came  by  the  millions  to  our  cities  sought  out  'safe 
space'  where  their  families  could  grow,  the  residents  of  the  central  city 
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seek  to  make  their  rieighborhoods  as  good  a  place  as  any  other  for 
\  human  development.  ' 

And  in  the  suburban  communities  of  our  country,  there  may  well  be 
a  different  model  of  heighborhood,  perhaps  deviant  from  the  central 
city  experiences;  however,  the  networks  there  can'be  described  as  an 
entwining  of  roots  which  strengthens  the,  base  ,of  intergroup  relations 
in  (he  community.  '  ^  / 

The  history  of  the  urbanization  of  America  and  the  response  of 
^EurD'ethnic  Americans  to  that  process  provide  dramatic  examples  of 
conditions  created  by  the  public  and  private  seqtors  which  promoted 
the  decay  of  our  roots  and  sometimes  prevented  them  from  entwining/ 
The  result  has  been  that  our  roots  have  withered  as  we  competed  for 
attentiori.  Today,  in  many  neighborhoods,  both  in  the  cities  and  the 
suburbs,  the  matter  of  maintaining  one's  hetitage  is  not  the  question* 
but  rather  it  is  the  matter  of  day-to-day  physical  existence,  survivaL 
.  The  cl^allenge  of  the  1980's  for  intergroup 'relations  in  America  is 
how  we  will  efTec lively  utilize  the  processes  for  citizen  participation  in 
.*i^cision  making,  both  in  the  public  and  private  sectors,  and  how  we 
will  define  those  mechanisms  for  participation  already  created  by 
citizens.  The  conflicts  which  are  identified  by  community  groups  of 
Euro-ethnicSi  Afro-ethnics,  Hispanic-ethnics  were  not  necessarily 
created  by  those  groups.  They  represent  unresolved  issues  in  our 
society.  Ethnicity  as  manifested  by  Euro-ethnic  Americans  is  not  an 
end  in  itself.  It  is  a  way  of  life.  It  is  the  American  experience. 
Thank  you. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  was  a  very 
well  done  sumrnation. 

[The  cpmplete  paper  follows] 

WITH  ROOTS  ENTWINiD:  INTERGROUP 
RELATIONS  IN  URBAN  ETHNIC  AMERICA 

By  Kenneth  Julius  Kovach  * 

I  _       -  need  some^greai  staiemenis  about  what  America  is  about  and 

^  what  we  can  do  about  it  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh 

—  Amerifia-the  Unit^ed  StAtes  thereof  =  is  the  world's  most  challenging 

^       experiment  in  intergroup  relations. 

In  the  process  of  building  a  Nation  with  people  from  the  nations  of 
W       the  world,  we  have  created  a  dynamic  arena  for  interaction  which  is 
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unparalleled  in  world  histofy'  We  have  taken  a  land  mass  of 
approxiinately  3,536355  square  miles  and  concentrated  nearly  two-, 
thirds  of  our  population  not  m^ely  in  urbane  but  in  233^ynetropolitan 
communities.  (1970  Cansus)  Approximalely  one-fourth  or  our  popula- 
tiop  lives  in.  the  twelv^^rgest  metropolitan  aref^,  Abow  220  counties 
hold  over  one^half  qf  the  nation's  population;  the  oth^^nalf  is  scattefed 
over  2»8ro  essentially  rural  counties/  '  >, 

A^meripa  is  the  nation  of  the  ^orld  in  which^  the  processes  of 
.  urbmization,  industiialization*  and  imntigration  coinmingled  to  create 
complex  networks  of  people,  goods,  and  services  -  called  cities 
wjiich  have  undergone  extensive  alterations  of  their^  structure.  This 
nation  was  predominantly  an  agricultural  one  until  about  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  its  democratic  traditions  were  oriented 
toward  the  frontier  and  the  farm  -  not  toward  the -city.  -Todayj  the 
cities  of  this  nation  are  the  new  frontiers  and  urban  pioneers  are 
attempting  to  discover  methods  for  the  efTective  governance  . of  our 
cities.  When  our  blossoming  cities  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  added 
to  their  populations  shiploads  of  immigrants^  with  their  pwn  customs, 
beliefs,  laws,  and  languages,,  the  networks  of  relationships  already 
established  were  challenged.  The  patterns  of  ethnic  succession  in  the 
cities  have  resulted  in  series  of  group  collisions  going  beyond  the 
white  -  black  confrontations  that  are  familiar  to  most  Americans. 

The  process  by  which  various- ethnic  groups  emerge,  rise,  share 
power  and  prestige  and  sometimes  replace  each  other  is  seen  as 
evidence  of  the  inexorable  upward  mobility  that  characterizes 
American  life.  However,  there  is  nothing  inevitable  about  what 
Robert  Park  and  his  students  referred  to  as  the^"race  relations 
"cycle/*  In  the  context  of  worldwide  ethnic  stratification,  our 
system  is  unique  in  many  ways,^ 

^  This  process  has  not  been  clearly  examined  or  understood.  The 
history  of  the  United  States  has  minimized  the  impact  of  groups  other 
than  the  English  colonists  upon. our  free  political  institutions  and  our 
free  enterprise.  Until  recently  these  accomplishments  were  attributed 
chiefly  to  Anglo-Saxon  genius.  Our  textbooks  have  emphasized  these 
themes  and  have  encouraged  Americans  to  aicept  such  views  as 
sicrosanct.  ^ 

America  grew  from  a  colonial  society  into  a  modern  industrial- 
urban  nation  not  only  because  of  its  Anglo-Saxon  enclaves. 
People  of  otfier  backgrounds  also  contributed  ideas,  talents,  and 

'  Daniei  EJazer  and  Murray  Fnedman,  Maying.  Up  ~  Ethnic  SJhcessiun  in  A'meriecL  (New  yofk  : 
Afnerican  Jewish  Cornfniiiee,  1976)  p,  11=  = 


Specially  their  labor  to  the  building  of  Anierica  into  the  nation 
she  had  become.^ 

Extensive  urbanization  anywhere  in  the  world  is  a  post-eighteenth 
century  phenomenon  related  to  industrialization*  the  development  of 
rapid  transportation,  and  the  use  of  fuel-Burnirig  machines.  The  great 
currtnt  of  immigratiQn  in^the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century 
increased  the  rapid  and  urgent  urban  change.  Therefore  the  meaning 
and  function  of  our  cities  for  the  pTOple  whQ  now  live  and  have  lived 
in  them  cannot  be  caught  by  a  census,  survey,  or  poll  at  one  particular 
moment  in  time.  Each  city  is  the  sum  of  its  history. 

During  the  "Old  Immigratibn"  period  in  American  history  from 
1830=1880,  the  points  of  origin  of  immfgrants  were  predominantly 
northern  and  western  Europe.  The  numbers  expanded,  greatly^  peaking 
at  400,000  immigrants  per  year  in  the  *1870's.  This  increase  was 
primarily  due  to  the  demand  for  labor  in  America's  expanding 
ihdustrialtzation  and  the  building  of  transportation  systems  such  as  the 
canals  and  railroads. 

The  Euro-ethnic  immigration  initially  began  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  During  this  **Coloniar'  period,  the  composition 
of  immigrants  was  approximately  50  percent  English,  10  percent 
German,  and  the  remainder  Dutch,  Irishj  and  Scottish.  The  early, 
lighter  immigration  period  from  1783-1830  had  an  average  of  10,000 
persons  per  year  who  were  predominantly  English  and  German, 

The  "New  Immigration*'  during  the  period  1880-1924  caused  the 
most  extensive  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  major  urban  areas  in 
AmeHca.  The  immigrants  came  predominantly  from  southern  arid 
eastern  Europe-  Their  numbers  continued  to  expand  with  peaks  in 
1907  and  1913  of  one  million  immigrants  during  each  of  those  years^ 
More  than  25  miilion  immigrants  came  to  the  shores  of  America  from 
1880-1030.  The  Euro-ethnic  impact  upon  this  nation  is  not  to  be 
Ujiderestimated.         s  ^ 

The  Middle  Atlantic  region  housed  more  newcomers  than  any 
other  section.  New  York  City  continued  to  be  the  nation's 
premier  port  for  immigfation  and  the  city's  population  swelled.  In 
1930*  75  percent  of  the  New  Yorkers  consisted  of  foreigners, and 
their  children,  Italians  and  east  European  Jews  predominated  but 
enclaves  of  almost  every  other  ethnic  group,  ranging  from  Arabs 
to  Yugoslavs,  lived  there.  ,  .  .The  Slavs  in  particular  found  that 
the  Pennsylvania  mines  provided  the  best-payings  unskilled  Jobs 
and  many  of  them  went  to  the  Pittsburgh  area.  BufTalOj  a  port  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  connected  to  New  York  City  via  railroad  as 
well  as  by  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Erie  Canal,  received  many^^ 


^  I.en^fd  Dinncr^ieirii  Rnggr  Nichn[^,  Dnvid  M.  Reimers.  /Vaf/ve.s  and  Stfanger^  -- Ethnic  CJroups 
<jniJ  I  hi'  Bu  tiding  of  rini  erica  (New  Yrirk  Die  ford  Univgrsity  Press;  1979)  Preface. 


.  Poies  and  Italianp.'^  It  also  served  a%  one  of,  the  gateways  to  the 
i    Midw0st/ where  Chicago  attracted  Just  about  ever^^      .  . 

Other  Midwestem  cities  also  attracted  migrants  from  Europe 
and  <he  American  South.  Detroit^  .Cleveland,  and,  Milwaukee 
proved  particularly  attractive  to  Slav^  from  the  Austfi-Hungari- 
.  ;    an  empire,  Cleveland's  prosperity  rested  on  itsptake  Erie  location 
J  arid  on  its  iron  and  steel  foundries,  blast  funikces*- and  rolling  - 
^   mills  In  1906  it  was  estimated  that  one  of  every  five  Cleveland 
/  inhabitants  was  German  or  Jewish,  and  one  6f  every  six  c^f  Slavic 
background  petfoit,  the  nation's  most  important  point  of  entry 
fdr  both  English  -  and  French  -  spealcing  Canadians,  also  claimed 
a  pblyglol^  populatioh.  .  .  .  The  South  was  less  hospitable  to  the 
new  immigrahts  than  it  had  been  to  the  old,  but  foreign-bom 
workers  and  their  enclaves  appeared  thrdiighout  that  re^on.* 

The  examination  of  how  A^merican  cities  grew  over  a  period  of  100 ' 
years  reveals  the  following: 

In  1850,  among  the  larger  cities^n  the  United  States  were  New  York 
(696,115),  Baltimore  C169,0S4),  Boston  (1*6,881]^  Philadelphia 
^(121,376),  New  Orleans  (116,375),  and  pncinnati  (115,^^  . 
'  In  1900,  the  largest  cities  included  New  York  (3,437,202),  Chicago 
(1,698,575),  Philadelphia  (1,293,697),  St  Louis  (575,238),  Boston 
(560,892),  Baltimore  (508.957),  Cleveland  (381.768),  Buffalo  (352,387), 
San  Francisco  (342,782),  Cincinnati  (325,902). 

In  1950,  they  included  New  York  (7,891,957),  Chicago  (3,620,962), 
Philadelphia  (2,071,605),  Los  Angeles  (1,970,358),  Detroit  (1,849,568), 
Baltimore  (949,708),  Cleveland  (914,808),  St.  Louis  (856,796),  Wash^ 
ington,  D.C,  (802.178),  Boston  (801,^),  San  Fraridsco^775,357). 

Data  from  the  1970  Official  Census  indicates  that  the  process  of 
urbanization,  that  is,  the  growth  of  metropolitan  urbali  areas  is 
slowing.  No  longer  are  they  growing  faster  than  nonmetropolitan 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

In"  1974  over  two-thirds  of  the  ^  population  lived  in  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA*s)  whiph  are  comprised  of 
counties  with  cities  of  50,000  or  more  inhabitants  together  with 
neighboring  >  counties  that  are  closely  associated  with  them  by  daily 
commuting  ties.  Between  1970  and  1974,  the  population  of  SMSA's 
increased  3,8  percent;  the  .  metropolitan  population  increased 
5,0  percent.  The  largest  metropolitan  areas  with  more  than  3  million 
people,  seven  have  shown,  little  or  no  growth  since  1970.  Onjy  the 
Washington,  D,C.  SMSA  has  grown  significantly  during  this  period. 

The  central  cities  of  metropolitan  areas  have  lost  pQpulation  since 
1970.  The  1980  Official  Census  should  reveal  additional  decreases. 
This  loss  is  accounted  for  entirely  by  declines  in  the  white  population, 

'  |hid=,  p.  127/  .  * 
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The  population  of  blacks  and  other  racial  minorities  has  decreased  in 
nonnietroporitan  areas  since  1970.  The  increase  among  blacks,  and 
other  racial  ffliriorities  in  central  cities  has  been  L9  percent  per  year 
since  1970i  a  lower  annual  ipcrease  than  in  the  196p*s*  At  the.  same 
time,  the  population  of  racial  minorities  living  in  the  balance  of 
SMSA'i  outside  centFal  cities  ^  mostly  suburban  areas  grew  6 
percent  per^ear  from  1970  to  1974  (an  annual  gain  greater  than  in  the 
1960*s).  Only  26  percent  of  the*  metropolitan  population  of  racial 
minorities  lived  ouiside  central  cities  compared  with  62  percent  of  the 
white  population.  W 

The  oldef  central  cities  of  America  have  been  describ^o  as 
becoming  ''Black,  Browii,  and  Broke."  However  the  move  to  the 
suburbs  by  some  of  the  white  population  has  not  meant  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  neighborhood  bases  estabjished  by  the  early' Euro-ethnids 
in  the  city.  While  thesA  Americans  can  be  found  in  various  socio- 
economic strata  in  our  society,  a  large'nurtiber  of  southern  and  eastern 
European  heritage  «e  blue  collar  workers.  They  continue  to  be  the 
backbpne  of  the  lab^  force _^n  most  of  our  northern  industrial  cities^ 
mining  towns,  and  manufacturing  centers.  They  still  reside  in  older 
neighborhdods  or  have  relocated  in  predominantly  blue  collar  suburbs 
or  those  mixed  with  white  collar  rhid-managerial  or  supervisory 
workers.  The  needs,  frustrations,  an^  concerns  of  this  metropolitan 
population  are  varied  and  urgent.  While  they' share  many  problems 
with  their  nbnwhite  neighb^Hj  they  compete  with  them  for  jobSj 
living  space,  and  educational  opportunities.  This  competition  has 
produced  mutual  fear  and  suspicion.  It  has  created  intergroup  conflicts 
'  which  have  precluded  recognition  of  cpmmon  objectives  and  cooper a^ 
tive  efTorts  to  eliminate  those  problems  which  affect  the  urban 
environment,  housing  both  white  and  nonwhite  neighbors. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  leadership  of  the  National  Center 
for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs  in  Washington*  D.C.  declared, 

Past  attempts  to.  bridge  the  difference  that  separate  the  American 
working  class  and  the  blacks  have  failed.  It  is  our  belief  that  no 
progress  will  be  made  toward  this  end  until  the  American  ethnics 
develop  the  leadership  and  community  structures  which  will 
enable  them  to  effectively  articulate  their  demands  and  influence 
decisions  which^re  vital  to  the  welUbeing  of  their  communities.  If 
their  alienation  and  powerlessness  is  to  be  reduced,  responsive 
community  organizauons  which  are  under  their  direction  must  be 
developed.  Only  afwf .  they  gain  the  capacity  to  affect  the 
outcome  of  decisions  nelevant  to  their  community,  will  they  think 
about  revising  their  pioblem  solving  agenda  and  consider  coali- 
tions with  rieighboringiblack  groups  and  organizations. 

It  would  be  overlv  optimistic  to  anticipate  their  forming 
coalitions  with  their  minority-group  neighbors  soon  after  they 
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■  develop  indigenous  immunity  structures.  However,  these  struc- 
tures and  new  leaders,  in  the  short  run,  can  produce  opportunities 
for  cooperation  and  provide  the  orgariizational  means  to  codper- 

'  ate  fifrectively  with  other 'urbafl  groups;  They  ar^  a  prerequisite 
over  t^M^ong  run  to  genuine  multi-racial  coalitions  for  peaceful 
changes  in  urban  America^  " 

The  process  of  adjustment  for  the  immigrants  and  racial  minorities 
in  the  urbanisation  of  Americ^varied  widely.  T^e  attempts  to^  develop 
coalitions  among  white  and  nonwhite  ethnics  in  the '1970's  has  an 
histodcal  perspective  in  the  period  from  1880-1930  when  the  concen- 
tration of  millions  of  peoples  and  hundreds  of  cultures  occurred.  Th$ 
degree  of  prejudice  encountered,  the  education  availaljlai  and  Ae 
family  values  contributed  to  the  individual  experiences.  However, 
most  blacks  and  white  immigrants  never  moved  beyond  working  class 
flatus.  The  big  difference  occurred  among  the  immigrants'  childcen 
and  grandchildren,  with  many  factors  qontributing  to  mobility.  For 
blacks,  progress  was-especially  slow. 

During  ih^  rapid  pace  of  U*  S=  industrialization  in  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries^  positions  for  the  unskilled  existed  in 
every  section  of  the  nation.  After  Worlk  War  I,  when  immigration 
declined,  blacks  found  greater  opportunities.  The  common  experience 
of  Euro-ethnic  immigrants  and  blacks  during  that  intense  industrializa- 
tion process  was  low  wages  for  long  hours  in  deplorable  surround- 
ings. At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  average  work 
week  was  59  hours  and  the  average  weekly  wages  -  including  skilled 
as  well  as  unskilled  labor  -  were  less  than  ten  dollars  per  week;  it  was 
an  84-hour  week  in  the  steel  industries  and  a'  10-hour  day  at  seven  and 
a  half  cents  per  hour  in  the  textile  industries.  More  than  L5  million 
children  under  age  16  were  working  13  hdurs  per  day.  In  1900,  the 
United  States  was  the  forempst  industrial  coimtry  of  the  world. 

The  working  conditions  in  the  factories  and  mines  stimulated  the 
development  of  labor  unions,  but  because^f  the  over-abundance  of 
labor,  discrimination,  employer  oppositi^,  and  public  and  govern- 
mental indifference  or  hostility,  unions  were  not  very  successful  until 
after  the  First  World  War.  Members  of  almost  all  immigrant 
nationalities  and  some  of  the  blacks  participated  in  union  activities  at 
one  time  or  another,  but  their  experiences  were  not  uniforin.  Unions 
usually  excluded  blacks  or  felse  segregated  them  into  separate  locals. 
Employers  in  every  part  of  the  country  used  both  immigrants  and 
blacks  as  strike  breakers. 

Also,  thousands  of  immigrants  and  blacks  in  the  South  were 
victimized  by  one  of  the  most  oppressive  systems  of  labor  imaginable  - 
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peonage  ^-  which  was  a  form  of  involuntary  servitude,  Pebnage  eii^ed 
in  armost  every  statff  of  the  nation  but  was  concentrated  in  the  cott^ 
belt,  railroad  construction  camps,  the  sawmills,  and  the  mines  of  the 
South.  The  1900  Census  showed  ov^r  620,000  foTiign^^b^rh  inhabitiftf^^^^ 
in  the  . South;  in  1910  the  figure  declined  tp  Half  a  million  due  to  tlie 
abdmihable  treatment  of  workers  recieived  in  the  South  .  as  well  as 
misrepresentation  by  labor  agents  and  entrepreaeurs,/ 

Labor  unrest  peaked  shortly  before  World  War  I,  expressing  itself  in 
widespr|fid  and,  bloody  strikes,  marches  and  the  beginning  of  legisls'. 
tive  impTovements,  Howeverp  these  steps  jtoward  sodial  improvement 
i  were  quenched  by  the  War  and  tfie^  neSk  for  national  unity '  m 
demanded;  a  bpoming  economic  prosperity  foRpwed  which  delay^ 
further  social  developmehts  for  many  years..  The  labor  unrest  of 
immigrant-labdrers,  large-scale  union  strikes  and  labor^^upport  of  the 
Socialist  Party  {particularly  in  the  election  of  1912X  resulted  in  tfToTO 
to  restrict  immigration  and  ultimately  to  pull  up  the  gang  plank  to  stop 
the  flow  of  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  During  and 
after  the  War^  nearly  a  half  million  southern  blacks  migrated  to  the 
north  along  with  Appalachian  whites  from  their  homes.  y 
A  number  qf  forces  were  shaping  America's  large  cities: 


(1)  a  Nativist  protest  of  rural  Protestant  America  against  the 
South-European  immigrant,  the  Jew,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
all  of  which  were  identified  with  the  city;  (2)  an  aristocratic 
reaction  against  leveling;  (3)  a  deep  OTncem  over  the  threat  to 
democratic  ideals  posed  by  expansive  capitalism^  which  rapidly 
growing  cities  so  conveniently  could  represent;  and  (4)^^  a 
recognition  of  very  serious  and  very  real  problems  -  political 
corruption,  disease,  and  degradation—  that  were  a  part  of  the  rise 
of  the  city.^  \ 

In  a  number  of^the  large  cities  of  the  East  and  Midwest,  the  foreign- 
born  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  their  children  outnumbered 
Americans  of  older  northern  and  western  European  stock.  "Ignorant 
foreign  riff-raff*  were  being  held  responsible  for  the  problems  of  urbsn 
life.  The  abuses  perpetrated  against  immigrants  did  not  go  unnoticed. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  muckraking  journal- 
ists wrote  about  the  worst  evils  and  along  with  reformers  of  the  times 
attempted  to  improve  the  conditions  of  working  class  Americans 
through  legislation.  The  Euro-ethnic  immigrants  were  successfully  cut 
off  from  their  homelands  with  the  ending  of  immigration.  Quota  laws 
were  first  established  in  192  L  The  execution  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti 
(two  foreign-born  anarchists)  was  symptomatic  of  the  times;  .their 
crime -was  being  both  foreign-born  and  anarchists.  Public  sentiment 


"  Chiirk's  N  CiLiuh,  rhnvnciin  C'iiy  -  A  rhwiirnvnidTy  fihiory  f Homewciod*  IllinoU:  The  Dnrs^*y 
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was  sharply  hostila  to  jower-class  - workers  and  especially  athnic 
laborers. 

The  prosperity  following  NVorld  War  I  turned  almost  everyone's 
attfcritl0f^^te-^seaf0h=fet-n€w^€ani^  the^nation^-^Back  tQ  Oodl" 
crusades,  prohibition,  flag-pole  sitters,  *'flapperi':  and  dance  crazes 
marked  a  deeade  that  moved  our  nation  toward  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  I930*s  precipitated  by  the  Crash  of  1929.  There  were  serious 
setbaeks  to  the  cause  of  organized  labor  and  to  social  refonrn 
movements.  It  was  a  period  of  **Boom"  and  "Bust/*  , 

W,R.  Hbpkins,  City  Manages  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  steted  in  a  1924 
address.to  the  Ohio  State  Conference  of  City^Planiiing: 


The  cheap,  mass-produced  automobile.  -  .  has  revoiiitionized 
the  problems  of  American  cities.  ,  .we  are  now  compelled  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  any  city  worthy  of  the  name  must 
immediately  take  care  of  a' territory  at  least  ten  to  twelve  miles  out 
froifi  its  center  and  a  territory-'.whicH  inevitably  tends  to  spread 
further  and  further  out  J  .ft 

The  first  accounts  of  an  auto-orSnted  shopping  center,  ''Copntry 
^-  Club  Plaza"  in  a  lerriioW  near  KanMs  City*  sfg naled  the  first  wave  of 
massive  suburbanization  in  America,  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
development  of  land  at  the  perimeter  of  the  city.  Any  improvements  to 
older  central  city  areas  that  were  not  of  absolutt  functional  necessity 
were  almost  totally  ignored.  The^  automobile  opened  new  access  to 
■  potential  homesites  independent'of  the  limited  transit  corridors;  for  the 
first  time,  suburban  living  became  possible  for  the  lower  managerial 
and  skilled  workers.  (The  second  wave  of  suburbanization  followed 
theendof  World  War  IL) 

Already  there  wis  evidence  of  strorig  pressures  from  new  suburban 
home  owners  for  security  against  undesirable  change  and  from  the" 
lowerr-classes.  Zoning  laws  were  established  as  legal  controls  both  of 
questionable  people  and  disharmonious  commercial  and  industrial  land 
usage,     .  " 

'  With  greatly  reduced^^mmigration  and  the  reduced  iemand  for 
in-city  housing  resulting  from  the  flight  of  the  middle  class  to  the 
suburbs,  central  city  housing  conditions  went  from  bad  to  worse 
and  vast  areas  of  physical  deterioration  emerged.  But  the  black 
migration  to  the  central  city,  an  internal  migratfon,  continued, 
resulting  in  the  racially  segregated  black  ghetto  slums  (like 
Harlem,  New  York  City).*  * 


'  Laurence  C  n«rck«nH.  AmuHcan  Cily  Ptahning  Smay  l')00r\..D,  (CDlumnus,  Ohio;  The  Ohio  Slate 
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%he  immigration  of  Euro-ethnics  to  specific  areas  of  the  cities 
followed  distribution  patterns  based  on  the  same  combifiation  of 
economic*  demograghiCi  aiid ;  culturpl  factorsi  that  influenced  their 
distribution  across  North  America.  /  i/^. 

'"  Once  in  a  city/ immigrants  did  not  scatter  randomly  around  the 
urban  landscape.  Their  ultimate  destination  was  (or  became)  a 
particular;  ethnid  neighborhood.  Thus,  the  rfinal  result  of  immi* 
gcant  distribution  \ was  the  e,thnic  neighborhood  or*  as  Anglo- 
Americans  led  it,  "the  ethnic  ghetto;'^  The  formation  and 
location  of  the  ethnic  neighborhood  followed  certaih  taws.  Rather 
than  being  the  forced  creation  of  a  facist  or  nativist  society,  the 
immigrant  ghetto  grew  logically  out  of  the  special  cultural  needs 
of  southern'  and  eastern  European  peoples  and  the  particular^ 
economic  structure  that  they  encountered  in  America,  Further^ 
more,  the  immigrant  Neighborhood  showed  patterns  and  chafac- 
teristics  that  belied  the  traditional  image  of  the  stagnant,  homoge= 
neous  ghetto.  The  immigrant  neighborhood  was  never  that.^  ^ 
*  ■- 

One  is  often  amazed  that  the  immigrants  managed  to  suryjve  their 
experiences  in  urban  America,  Perhaps  tha  main  reason  for  their  ability 
to  survive  the  hazards  of  life  in  the  city  was  the  extensive  aid  and 
support  they  received  from  their  own  people*  their  chbrches,  and  the 
numerous  "self-help'*  organizaiions  ^'tablished  to  sustain  the  imnii- 
grants  during  the  period  of  adjustment.  Most  of  the  immigrants  wanted 
to  express  their  traditional  culture  and  transmit  it  to  their  children 
while  adapting  to  life  in  the  new  country. 

Immigrant  associations  anticipated  the  subsequent  welfare  agencies 
created  by  the  government  to  help  find  jobs  and  homes  as  well  as  to 
obtain  tr:ansgortation  to  .  other  cities.  Some  organizations  offered 
unemployment  insurance;  most  offered  some  fonn  of  death  benefits. 
The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's  pressed  these  fraternal  and 
religious  associations  into  extraordinary  service.  By  1933*  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  families  in  America  lacked  a  means  of  support. 
The  Depression  forced  many^changes  in  the  government-s  response  to 
people  in  need.  The  concept  of  federally-funded  slum  clearance  was 
one  that  fit  neatly  into  the  needs  of  the  nation  in  its  effort  to  recover 
from  an  American  economy  which  lay  prostrate.  Had  the  need  for 
public  housing  not  served  as  an  important  element  in  the  economic 
recovery,  it  is  doubtful  thai  the  hurnanitarian  purposes  served  could 
have  motivated  action  to  produce  public  housing.  Low  income 
employed  of  Euro-ethnic  heritage  were  amon^  the  residents  of  public 
housing.  Most  of  those  families  were  upwardly  mobile,  economically. 


Carfilifit  Gf.ilyb.  Imtm^mtu  Dv^iinutinm  {Philadeiphiii:  Temnle  Univqfsity  Pr«ss,  1977)  p,  1  j  1  =  1  12. 


.during  the  Deprasiipn  and  World  War  II  years;  ana|  the  itigma 
at^ahed  to  cohtempdrary  public  housing  was  not  op&rationaL 

The  maaaive  public  housing^  programs  of  the  New  Deal  era  were 
initiated  as  a  means  of  forestalling  starvation  and  revolution^mong  the 
mass  of  unskilled  first  and  second  generation'  imniigrant^^orkers 
concentrated  in  the'  poorest  sections  of  the  larger  Americ^  cities, 

'  These  workers  had*  no  industrial  job  skills,  but,  comtitutecl  major 
coBiponent  of  the  construction  industry.         \  . 

The  immigrants  Who  were  least  assiniilated/and  least  capMbte  of 
surviving  econoniic  adversity  were  the  targets  of  programs  aimed  at 
creating  jobs  to  prevent  family  disaster  and  to  reawaken  their  fakh  in 
the  "Great  American  Dream/*  Since  construction  was  among  the  most 
iabor*intensive  Industries  and  was  the  occupation  with  which  the 
immigrants  were  most  familiar;  programs  were  created  to  emplo>%lhe 
poor  to  demolish  deteriorated  housing  and  to  build  new  housing  for 
the  lower  income  people  in  their  own  neighborhobds. 

An  important  by-product  of  th'e  slum  clearance  projects  of  the 
1930*s  was  the  first  major  step  toward  desegregation  in  Ameri^n 
housing.  This  came  about  as  a  result  of  federal  govemm&t 
policies  prohibiting  racial  segregation  in  housing  projects  recerP- 
ing  support  from  the  federal  government,*-  V 

In  clustering  tightly  together  in  America's  cities,  the  immi- 
grants of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  were  doing,  what  came 
naturally.  *  .  ,  The  peoples  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe^d  a 
ver^^ifferent  sense  of  society  and  personal  identity  from  those  of 
norfflbm  and  ^western  Europe  -  and  hence  from  the  bulk  of 
Americans.  Southern  and  eastern  Europeans  were  "network" 
'  peoples*  Their  identity,  securityi  self-controli  and  stimulation 
derived  not  just  from  their  membership  in  a  group  but  in  a  group 
that  they  could  see*  hear,  touch,  and  smell  at  all  times.  They  could 
not  functioh  without  the  constant  presence  of  the  group  because  a 
person  became  an  individual  only  by  belonging  to  and  interacting 
within  a  group.  The  group  provided  mechanisms  for  social 
control  and  determined  codes  of  personal  behavior.  ...  In  thus 
forming  clusters,  "ghettos,"  or  ethnic  neighborhoods,  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans  wer6  attempting  to  recreate  the  network 
pattern  of  the  village,  something  that,  ironic  as  it  may  seem,  was 
easy  to  do  pn/the  streets  of  urban  America  but  hard  to  do  on 
America's  f^^s  and  open  spaces,*^ 

The  questions  of  ethnic  succession  in  urban  America  were  already 
being  raised  before  the  Depression  years.  In  The  Newcomers,  Oscar 
Handlin  addresses  the  residentiaf  movement  in  the  late  1800's  by  those 
people  of  the  '*old  immigration"  (from  northern  and  western  Europe) 

Golab,  p.  122. 
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from  New  Yark^s  Lower  Hunt  Side  to  sections  of  Greenwich  Village, 
and  the  Hasi  Side  of  Manhattun  as  a  result  of  the  "new  immigration" 
(from  Bouthern  and  eastern  Europe,)  Moving  up  in  America  often 
means  moving  out. 

In  this  exchange,  the  displaced  groups  often  take  with  them  the 
intangible  as  well  as  tangible.  Things  that  give  a  community  its 
uriique  flavor,  such  as  ethnic  restaurants,  stores,  special  gathering 
places  and  ^ven  the  name  and  prestige  of  particular  schoqh  In 
■  turn,  the  newer  groups  bring  their  own  distinctive  characteristics 
and  institutions  with  them  into  the  area.  Just  as  neighborhoods 
have  been  changed,  so  too  has  the  ethnic  composition  of  industry 
and  business  bfeen  altered  as  newcomers  began  to  penetrate  the 
economic  structures/*^^ 

The  second  wave  of  suburbanization  was  encouraged  by  the  1940 
Census  data  which  revealed  that  one  out  of  seven  urban  dwellings  was 
in  need  of  major  repair,  one  out  of  every  seven  urban^'dwellings  had  no 
running  water  or  plumbing  of  any  kind  and  that  one  out  of  every  eight 
urban  dwellings  had  no  indoor  bathing  or  toilet  facilities.  This  was  the 
first  official  Census  to  include  a  documentation  of  housing  quality. 
Urban  America  was  growing  old  and  the  signs  of  old  age  were 
overwhelming. 

.  Before  World  War  11,  almost  all  housing  in  the  United  States  was 
produced  one  house  on  one  lot  at  a  time  by  contractors  with  small 
operations  who  were  primarily  hand  craftsmen,  Between  1942  and  ^ 
1945,  mass  housing  developments  with  as  many  as  5,000  dwelling  units 
were  created  almost  overnight  in  the  suburbs, 

Experience  at  this  scale  of  operations,  gained  by  the  American 
construction  industry  under  the  impetus  of  this  war  housing 
program,  set  the  stage  for  the  application  of' this  scale  and  its 
techniques  to  the  provision  of  housing  units  by  private  enterprise 
at  the  end  orthe  war  to  meet  the  7^0CK),000  housing  unit  demand 
and  to  provide  the  mass  of  housing  needed  by  the  returning 
Grs.»3  '  ^ 

The  suburban  explosion  of  population  from  the  central  cities  was 
rapidly  followed  by  the  dispersio^n  of  manutacturing  industries  from, 
the  core  of  the  city  to  the  suburbs  in  the  late  1940^s  and  1950's.  Major 
improvements  to  highway  and  street  systems  =  often  at  the  expense  ot 
central  city  neighborhoods  =  along  with  widespread  automobile 
^ownership  by  factory  workers  an^  subsidized  development  of  trucking 
fleets  tor  freight  service,  set  the  stage  tor  the  urban  exodus.  A  common 
contemporary  pattern  was  established:  "white-collar  upper-middle 
income  residents  of  suburbia  traveling  to  their  work  places  in  the  core 
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of  the  city,  and  blue-collar  lower-middle  and  lower  income  residents 
of  the  central  city  traveling  to  the  tactories  in  the  suburban  t>inge/*-^ 

The  basic  conflict  circumstance  of '*^lack'poor=deteriorated-old  and 
sub-standard  inner  city'*  versus  the  "vvhite-attluent-ncsv-standard  and 
legally  sanctified  suburbia"  contributed  much  to  the  discontent  and 
destructive  central  city  rioting  of  the  late  IQbO's.  The  Urban  Renewal 
program  -  sometimes  called  the  "Negro  Removal"  program  -  was 
created  by  the  U,S,  Housing  Act  of  1949.  It  resulted  in  the  demolition 
of  thousands  of  existing  homes  in  the  neighborhoods  of  original 
settlement  by  southern  and  eastern  European  immigrants;  many  of 
those  homes  >vere  occupied  by  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
American-born/^second  generation  Euro-ethnics  svho  had^oved  into 
the  new  subu^t^an^iiteas.  This  ptogram  further  intensined  4^he^competi- 
tion  for  low  income  housing  in  the  city. 

The  year  1950  was  one  of  prosperity,  of  a  continued  housing  boom, 
in  suburbia  and  ofgeneral  optiniism;  the  decade  of  the  1950's  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War  (some  called  it  a  police  action)  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  Popular  opinions  still  held  to  the  notions 
of  the  inherent  sinfulness  of  city  lite  and  the  need  for  ruralizing  urban 
areas. 

There  developed  a  massive  relocation  of  the  middle  and  upper- 
middle  income  groups  to  the  outer  fririges  of  the  metropolitan  areas 
and  the  first  movement  toward  the  relocation  of  retail  trade  centers  to 
the  suburban  fringe.  This  movement  of  people,  goods,  and  services  out 
otVthe  central  city  resulted  in  a  vast  extensiori  of  suburban  areas  in 
America.  ,  ' 

A  new  housing  act  was  created  in  1954  which  amended  that  of  1949. 
A  so=called  "workable",  program  for  clearance  =  rehabilitation  - 
conservation  specified  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  plan  by  a 
community  before  federal  financial  aid  t^or  redevelopment  could  be 
received.  This  program  also  emphasized  neighborhood  analysis  arid 
citizen  participation;  attention  was  given  to  ward.  etTorts  to  improve  the 
status  of  inner-city  residents. 

'   The  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956  established  the  Interstate  System 

"  ... 
of  roads  with  expressways  through  cities  designed  as  links  in  the 

system.  The  federal  government  had  supported  highway  construction  ' 

since  1^M6  although  no  funds  for  this  purpose  were  granted  to  cities 

until  The  e.^pressways  required  enormous  amounts  of  land,  and 

tlieir  large-scale  construction,  particularly  in  the  1960's.  destroyed  vast 

areas  of  housing  and  ruthlessly  eliminated  the  neighborhoods  of 

working  poor  =  both  of  immigrant  and  racial  minority  background.  In 

1056,  the  new  act  provided  for  a  42.500  mile,  60  billion  dollar  road 


netwisrk  svith  a  prntliund  inipact  on  the  patterns  of  urban  developnient 
vvhich  was  inn  considered  when  the  act  wan  passed.  The  program  was 
advucated  primarily  as  a  national  defense  measure;  the  highways 
would  permit  quick  movement  in  case  of  atomic  war.  In  our 
preparations  for  such  war,  we  not  only  lost  more  troops  from  the  city 
but  we  created  new  battle  ground*i  at  home.  The  neighborhoods 
suffered  from  the  policies  of  segregation  and  discrimination  and  vvere 
the  sites  of  continued  animosity  between  the  races  again,  as  in  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

The  Exploding  Meiropolik  was  published  by  the  editors  of  Fortune 
magazine  in  1958.  This  work  revealed  to  the  everyday  citizen  what 
had  beenoccurrmg  since  1950,  popularized  and  stimulated  discussion  of 
urban  sprawl,  and  raised  some  serious  questions  concerning  the  va.ue 
of  suburbanization  and  the  future  of  the  older  portions  of  the  city.  Jane 
Jacobs  contributed  a  chapter  to  this  book  which  served  as  a  preview  of 
the  "blitz"--  she  was  to  release  on  American  city  planners  in  the  early 

T'he  urban  revolution  of  the  1960's  resulted  from  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  ''a  nation  cannot  operate  within  an  agrarian  framework  of 
social  values  svhile  using  the  city  for  its  advantages,  , 

Jane  Jacobs'  book  focused  on  an  overriding  principal  need  for  the 
development  of  an  individually  satisfying  urban  life:  "the  need  for  a 
most  intricate  and  close=grained  diversity  of  primary  uses  that  give 
each  other  mutual  support,  both  economically  and  socially,"*'^ 

In  1965,  the  United  States  Con^:gss  created  the  Department  of 
Housmg  and  Urban  Development.  It  was  the  most  comprehensive 
extension  of  federal  housing  and  urban  development  since  the  CJ.S, 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  A  new  dimension  of  Urban  Renewal  was  created 
in  1966:  the  iVIodel  .Cities  Program.  Its  goal  was  '*to  build  not  just 
housing  units,  but  neighborhoods,  not  just  to  construct  schools,  but  to 
educate  children,  not  just  to  raise  income,  but  to  create  beauty  and  end 
the  poisonmg  of  our  environment/*-'^* 

What  the  Federal  Government  had  begun  to  destroy  after  World 
War  II  with  one  program*  they  were  attempting  to  create  with  a  new 
program  in  1966:  neighborhoods.  For  many  planners  and  developers  in 
the  late  I94()*s  and  the  1950*s,  the  "back-to=the- village"  solutions  to  the 
sins  of  the  American  city  prevailed.  In  1948  the  agrarian-romantic 
bases  were  coditled  ni  the  document  Planning  the  Neighborhood 
published   by   the   Public   Health   Association.    In   this  work,  the 
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neighborhand  unit  svus  cnnibined  with  certain  anti-urban  ingredients  - 
totally  uasuppurted  by  empirical  pruoft  of  their  social,  economic,  or 
functional  relevance  -  and  proposed  as  the  minimum  standards  for 
develapment  in  America. 


This  document,  published  by 


the  protection  and/or  promoti 
morals,  being  ''preferred  as  it  vv 
openness.  . 


an  interest  association  and  not  by 


federal  agency*  sanctified  the  detached  single-family  o\vner= 
occupied  dwelling  unit  bases.  .  .and  established  the  7-15 
du/heclare  (3-5  du/acre)  "desired  maxirnum  single- Family  density 
pattern"  of  contemporary  suburbia  in  spite  of  proof  that  this  hew 
"standard"  had  no  basis  svhatsbever  in  objective  fact  relative  to 


m  of  the  public  health,  safety,  or 
attain  privacy.  .  .and  a  sense  of 


If  southern  and  eastern  European  immigrants  are  best  described  as 
^'network"  peoples,  what  a  conflict  of  cultural  values  this  created. 
With  the  heritage  of  families  being  close-knit  villagers  for  more  than  a 
millenium  and  having  established  'neighborhoods  embodying  the 
unseen  social  and  emotional  networks  of  culture,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  these  immigrants  were  being  "Americanized"'  in  yet 
another  way.  In  terms  of  intra-Euro-ethnic  group  relations,  the  values 
of  the  northern  and  western  European  "old"  and  established  immi- 
grants svere  imposed  upon  the  "new''  immigrants  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe;  they  had  never  lived  on  isolated  or  separately 
enclosed  farms.  Such  a  concept  embodied  in  the  Neighborhood  Unit 
Principle  had  no  meaning  in  their  social  system.  Yet  it  found  its  way 
into  FHA  and.VA  national  mortgage  loan  requirertients  for  housing  as 
minimum  national  i^tandards,  "and  by  means  of  these  standards  they 
entered  the  value  bases  for  much  of  the  local  zoning  and  subdivision 
control  ordinances  executed  by  city  planners  in  the  late  1940's  and  the 
igSO's/"^^ 

The  Model  Cities  Program,  as  with  all  new  programs,  encountered 
serious  problems.  The  natural  suspicion  of  the  citizens  in  the  target 
areas  who  have  either  been  left  out  of  other  programs  or  pushed 
around  by  them,  led  to  questions  about  the  real  intgnt  of  any 
governmental  action  in  their  b^ehair  The  notion  of  artificially  creating 
neighborhoods  on  Urban  Renewal  land  was  strange  to  those  of 
immigrant  background.  Attempts  to  prepare  the  residents  of  these 
areas  and  equip  them  to  organize  and  participate  according  to  the 
Federal  gmdelines  were,  for  the  most  part,  unsuccessfuL 

The  uprooting  of  Euro-ethnic  peoples  from  established  neighbor- 
hoods  by  Federal  renewal  programs,  concentration  of  the  poor  -  both 
black  and  white  -in  areas  of  the  central  cities,  by  Federal  public 
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housing  prijgrums,  und  overall  sentiment  that  the  city  is  evil  and  to  be 
avoided  ertjatcd  the  context  in  which  the  "long  hot  summers"  of  1966 
and  1967,  "America's  cities  were  experiencing  disorders  in  their  central 
areas  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  more  neighborhoods. 

A  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  pointed 
out;  ''The  people  of  the  slums  are  the  symptoms  of  the  urban  problems, 
not  the  cause.  They  are  virtually  imprisoned  in  slums  by  the  white 
suburban  noose  around  the  inner  city,  u  noose  that  says  "negroes  and 
poor  people  not  wanted/'^- 

Perhaps  the  central  theme  of  American  urban  history  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  period  was  the  polarization  of  metropolitan  regions 
during  the  creation  of  the  megalopolis;  there  was  a  tendency  to  divide 
them  into  white  suburbs  and  black  cities,  A  second  related  theme  was 
the  growth  of  huge  black  communities  in  the  cities  of  the  North  and 
West  and  the  social  conditions  these  engendered. 

The  inllux  of  southern  blacks  into  northern  cities  led  to  rapid  and 
extensive  neighborhood  changes  and  continual  tensions  on  the  peri= 
pheries  of  black  arid  white  .settlements.  The  Kerner  Commission  report 
declared  that' there  svere  several  major  reasons  for  the  tensions;  among 
them»;  the  changing  nature  of  the  American  economiCi  racial  discrimi- 
nation,  political  opportunities,  cultural  factors,  and  the  vital  element  of 
time.  ''Today,  whites  tend  to  exaggerate  how  well  and  how  quickly 
they  escaped  from  poverty,  and  contrast  their  experience  with 
poverty-stricken  Negroes,  The  fact  is,  among  many  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans  who  came  to  America  in  the  last  great  svave  of 
immi'gration,  those  who  came  already  urbanized  were  the  first  to 
escape  from  poverty,  Thefothers  who  came  to  America  from  rural 
backgrounds,  as  Negroes  c^fd,  are  only  now,  after  three  generations,  in 
the  final  stages  of  escaping  from  poverty.  Until  the  last  10  years  or  so, 
most  of  these  were  employed  in  blue=collar  jobs,  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  their  children  were  able  or  willing  to  attend  college.  In 
other  words,  only  the  third,  and  in  many  cases,  only  the  fourth 
generation/ has  been  able  to  achieve  the  kind  of  middle-class  income 
and  status  that  allows  it  to  send  its  children  to  college.  Because  of 
tavorable  econc5mic*and  political  conditions,  these  ethnic  groups  were 
able  to  escape  from  lower-class  status  to  working  class  ^md  lower- 
middle  class  status,  but  it  has  taken  them  three  generations. 

''Negroes  have  been  concentrated  in  the  city  foronly  two  genera- 
tunis,  and  they  have  been  there  under  much  less  favorable  conditions. 
?vtoreover,  their  escape  from  poverty  has  been  blocked  in  part  by  the 
resistance  of  the  European  ethnic  groups;  they  have  been  unable  to 
enter  some  unions  and  to  move  into  some  neighborhoods  outside  the 
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ghetto  bdcuuse  ddsijL'nduntN  of  the  European  inimigniru^j  who  control 
ihcsc  unions  and  tie iglihorHonds  have  not  yet  abandoned  them  (or 
niiddle-clasj^  uecupatioiis  and  ureas. "^^ 

The  40-year  tlight  to  the  suburbs  has  taken  on  the  nature  of  a  Hight 
from  scourge.  The  contrast  in  attitudes  towards  cities  between  the 
European  "Old  World"  and  Anieriean  "New  World"  might  be 
exfilaiiied  in  part  by  the  e:^istenee  of  a  Europeaii  urban  eulture  that  hud 
been  well  rooted  long  before  the  industrial  revolution  had  impacted 
upon  it.  Ihe  words  "city,"  "civility/'  and  "eivilization''  shared  a 
common  root,  fhe  European  traditions  of  standing  ground  against  the 
contaniinations  of  industrialization  and  meeting  social  problems  by 
reform,  not  tlight,  never  gained  root  in  an  America,  whose  cities  were 
being  crtjuted  almost  overnight  -  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  slcnver 
development  of  Europe  m  antiquity. 

America  was  a  society  on  the  move.  For  more  than  a  century,  the 
^ary's  elite  had  been  terrified  by  the  continuous  nood  of  foreigners 
who  threaiened  their  foundations  for  society.  How  could  a  lasting 
priiJe  in  place  e.xist  in  a  country  constantly  washed  by  massive  waves 
of  unwelconie  strangers?  Most  of  the  buildings  in  our  cities  were  built 
ft)f  speculation,  n.ot  duration.  The  continued  expansion  of  the  Ameri- 
can city  u)  encompass  metropolitan  regions  resulted  in  a  reduced 
impetus  to  central  city  reconstruction.  ''By  1973,  it  was  estimated  that 
there  were  over  9,(XX),(XK)  housing  units  in  American  central  cities^  that 
were  vacant,  but  rehabilitatable,  most  m  government  owriership  due  to 
tax  or  mortgage  loan  default,  making  government  the  largest  slurft 
landlord  in  the  nation."'^* 

7  he  histc^ry  ot  the  urbanization  of  America  is  the  history  of  Euro- 
ethnics  -  the  immigrants,  their  children,  grandchildren,  and  their 
groupings.  Urbamsm  is  said  to  reduce  the  likelihood  that  the 
conditions  nueded  to'  bring  active  group  life  to  neighborhoods  will 
jointly  occur.  7  his  general  rule  is  dramatized  by  its  exceptions.  "Many 
urban  neighborhoods  do  harbt)r  active  and  intimate  social 
gn^jups-  .  .  They  usually  fit  one  or  rnore  of  the  following  descrip- 
tions; being  threatened  from  outside,  being  an  ethnic  or  occupational 
enclave  or  being  populated  by  people  with  little  physical  mobility/'^^ 

The  pluralistic  society  in  North  America  was  created  largely  out  of 
the  free  mingling  of  peoples  through  immigration,  and  with  impressed 
blaek  slaves  brought  by  traders.  The  development  of  neighborhoods 
by  the  "network-building"  nature  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
European  immigrants  provided  the  context  in  which  primary  and 
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personal  rehitit)nships  emerged  a.s  the  sets  of  people  who  lived  near 
one  another  and  t  hereto  re  susv  eaeh  other  more  frequently  and  more 
eusily.  Urbanization  has  plaeed  large  numberH  of  other  people  vvithin 
easy  ^reach  of  individuals  and  thereby  provided  more  bases  of 
aiisociation  than  the  locality  alone.  Some  social  scientists  call  it  a  shift 
from  a  "neighboring  of  plaee''  to  a  ''neighboring  of  taste/'^'' 

Today  it  is  easier  f^  people*  in  cities  to  build  '*net works'*  of 
association  while  livmg  in  social  worlds  that  are  distinguished  by  class, 
occupation,  or  interest.  These  associations  based  on  common  interests 
and  cultural  similarities  are  important  to  the  urban  and  suburbari 
experiences  of  Euro-ethnic  Americans  and,  perhaps,  a  key  to  under- 
standing intergroup  relations  in  the  1980's.  If  urbanism  does  create 
"freedom  from  proximity"  thereby  allowing  people  vvithin  neighbor- 
hoods the  opportunity  to  construcf  associational  "networks"  that 
extend  beyond  the  neighborhood,  then,  indeed,  the  apparent  urban- 
suburban  dichotomy  for  Euro-ethnics  is  questionable. 

''A  neighborhood  is  where,  when  you  get  out  of  it.  you  get  beat 
up  "'^ 

In  the  historical  development  of  neighborhoods,  the  people  w^ho 
lived  in  close  physical  proximity  in  the  city  have  been  seen  as  a 
natural  social  group.  Like  the  family,  the  neighborhood  commanded 
the  intense  loyalties  of  its  residents  and  their  intimate  involvement, 
with  one  another.  Isolation  from,  the  neighborhood,  portends  an 
individuars  alienation  and  the  destruction  of  the  neighborhood' 
thrftitens  social  disorganization.  In  the  context  of  the  suburbs,  the 
neighborhood  is  now^  viewed  as  more  cohesive  than  it  is  in  the  city. 
"Research  in  the  United  Slates  and  abroad  is  virtuaily  unanimous  on 
this  point.  Whether  involvement  in  the  neighborhood  is  measured  by 
visits  with  neighbors,  concern  for  the  local  area,  the  proportion  of 
local  personal  activities,  or  almost  any  equivalent  indicator,  suburban- 
ites score  somewhat  higher  than  city  dwellers.""""* 

Some  social  scientists  have  tV)l lowed  the  same  individuals  from  city 
to  suburb;  their  studies  have  tbund  that  they  tend  to  increase  their 
neighboring  after  the  move.  What  these  studies  have  failed  to  take^Kito 
consideration  is  the  ethnic  context  of  the  new  residence.  The  popular 
vision  of  suburbia  in  the  I950's  was  that  ethnic  differences  were 
dissolved  m  the  "melting  pot."  Not  many  studies  have  focused  upon 
suburban  ethnicity  but  the  few  notable  ones  -  on  the  Jews  =  have 
found  that  "Jewish  suburbanites  continued  to  identify  themselves  as 
Jews  and,  more  importantly,  that  their  intimate  social  relationships 
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were  almoHi  exclusively  with  oiher  Jews,  even  when  they  resided  in 
overwhelmingly  gentile  communities."^^ 

These  cases  can  be  generalized  to  Euro-ethnic  nonJewish  (predomi- 
nantly Catholic  and  Orthodox  Christians)  families  who  moved  to 
suburbia  in  the  1950*s  and  I960's.  The  persistence  of  ethnicity  partly 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  significant  numbers  in  the  group  in  the 
suburban  areas-  those  who  can  travel  long  distances  to  maintain 
assQciatlonal  networks  do  so,  but  those  who  are  relatively  immobile 
(e.g.  due  to  physical  or  financial  problems)  are  often  isolated  in  their 
subufban  houses.  The  elderly  provide  a  case  in  point. 

Social  scientists  attempting  to  examine  city-suburban  differences 
have  concluded  that  until  further  studies  are  completed  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  those  differences  (if  they  exist  at  all)  are  a  result  of 
the  residence  in  or  move  to  suburbia.  The  ethnicity  of  suburban 
neighborhoods  and  their  networks  of  association  with  city  neighbor- 
hoods -  hisiprically  and  under  contemporary  conditions  -  should 
dAtion^strate  that  suburban  residents  are  members  of  predominantly 
Euro-ethnic  stock,  that  there  are  economic  corridors  in  the  suburbs 
Which  diffe^enfiate  ethnics  of  northern  and  western  European  origin 
from  those  of  southern  and  eastern  European  origin,  and  that  their 
impact  upon  urban  social  and  political  life  is  a  reactivation  of  cultural 
pluralism  as'k  defensive  move. 

The  urbari  polarization  markedly  evident  in  the  central  city  rioting 
of  the  late  1960\s  demonstrated  that  few  members  of  racial  minorities 
shared  in  the  friiits  of  suburbanization  since  World  War  IL  The  Census 
of  1970  showed  that  more  people  were  living  in  the  suburban  fringes  of 
metropolitan  areas  than  in  their  central  cities.  By  1972,  ^Ihe  U.S! 
Interstate  Highway  Systetti  *  was  slated  for  completion.  More  city 
neighborhoods  became  "ripe  for  the  bulidozer/'  The  Model  Cities 
Progfam  was  being  terminated  by  the  Nixon  administration.  A  wave 
of  scandals  was  revealed  in  federally4ubsidized  housifig  programs;  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHX)  relaxed  too  many  standards 
when  it  became  active  in  inner  city  housing  following  the  riots  of  the 
tote  1960's.  Speculators  moved  in  to  buy  run-down  housing  at  cheap 
rates,  made  few  repairs,  then  sold  them  to  low-income  families  under 
FHA  subsidy  programs.  ■ 

We  began  to  hear  of  the  *'revolt  of  the  white  lower  middle  class"  as 
the  decade  of  the  1960's  ended.  New  y^ork  magazine  reported;  '*They. 
call  my  people  the  White  Lower  Middle  Class  these  days.  ,  .  . 
Television  has  made  an  enormous  impact  on  them,  and  because  of  the 
nature  of  that  medium  =  its  preference  for  the  politics  of  theatre,  its 
seeming  inability  to  ever  explain  what  is  happening  behind  the 
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phoiogruphed  irnage  -  much  of  their  uridersianding  of  what  happens  is 
HupertlciaL.  Most  iM'  them  have  nrfly  a  passing  acquaintance  with 
blacks,  and  very  few  have  any  black  friends,  So  they  see  blacks  in 
terms  of  militants  with  Afros  and  shades,  or  crushed  people  on 
welfare.  Television  never  bothers  reporting  about  the  black  man  who 
gets  up  in  the  morning,  eats  a  fast  breaktast,  says  goodbye  to  his  wife 
and  children,  and  rushes  out  to  work.  That  in  not-jiews.  So  the  people 
who  live  in  working-sjass  svhite  ghettos  seldom  meet  blacks  who  are 
not  threatening  to  burn  down  America  or  asking  for  help  or  receiving 
welfare  or  committing  crime.  And  in  the  past-rive  or  six  yearSj  with 
urban  rioting  on  everyone's  minds,  they  have  provided  themselves,  (or 
been  provided  vvith)  a  confused,  threatening  stereotype  of  blacks  that 
has  made  it  almost  impossible  to  suggest  any  sort  of  black-white 
working-class  coahtion." 

Social  scientists  vvere  busy  explaining  the  causes  of  white  "black- 
lash/'  £"^(j/iy  magazine  t^ocused  upon  '*The  White  Problem  in  Ameri- 
ca/* Other  reports  labeled  white  rioters  as  ''misguided  bigots.*' 
rhe  Sat  ion  declared  that  the  working  poor  =  both  white  and  black  = 
are  in  trouble.  "Only  in  the  past  few  months  has  the  pKght  of  the  20 
million  American  working  po9r  begun  to  attract  attention.  Heirs  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  they  have  become  its  neglected  offspring; 
desperate  pockets  of  workers  earning  more  than  welfare  but  less  than 
what  the/ir  own  government  says  is  a  moderate  income.  They  are  bitter 
and  bankrupt  and  almost  totally  svithout  voice, 

U^S.  Sews  and  ^Vorld  Report  identified  ''The  Unhappy  Americans; 
Whb  They  Are,  What  They  Want"  in  a  feature  article.  "The  nation's 
40  million  citizens  whose  forebears  came  from  impoverished  areas  of 
Europe  t\vo  to  four  generations- ago  show  revived  interest  in  ancestral 
culture.  Some  have  grievances  to  proclaim  -  as  in  New  York  City 
where  100,00(1  I talian= Americans  thronged  Columbus  Circle  last  year 
to  protest  alleged  slurs  against  them  as  a  group  in  recent  storied  about 
organized  crime. 

More  militantly,  a  Jewish  Defense  League  has  sprung  up  to  ''protect 
Jewish  lives"  in  racially  troubled  cities  -  and.  'those  living  abroad, 
too.*'^'^  *  _ 

Ajnerica  magazine  reported  that  experts  disagreed  on  how  city 
people  make  sure  that  city  services  are  provided  and  how  schools 
acfually  tench  children.  'Power  to  the  People'  is  a  slogan  that 
admits  of  various  meanings.  ...  For  many  urbanologists,  it  means  the 
decentralization  of  governmental  structures,  the  political  and  fiscal 
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empowering  of  ordinary  citizens  in  the  neighborhoods  where  they 
live." 

One  of  the  major  sources  of  the  saHence  of  ethnic  groups  in 
American  life  in  this  decade  is  the  rise  of  a  "communal  society/'  The 
importance  of  multiple  community  issues  alongside  economic  prob- 
lems  has  tbrced  the  Euro-ethnic  American'  into  voicing  his/her 
frustration,  anger,  and  sense  of  helplessness.  "What  we  have  witnessed 
in  the  past  thirty  years.  \  .  .is  the  politicization  of  the  society  in  a  way 
BO  one  had  entirely  anticipated;.  .  .in  effect*  there  is  probably  more 
participation  in  political  life  today  than  in  previous  periods.  And  yet, 
in  consequence  of  this,  more  and  more  groups  act  as  veto  fDOwers  and 
check  ipch  other's  purposes/ '3-' 

During  this  past  decade  in  American  society^  we  have  a  revolution 
of  rising  expectations.  Previously,  citizenship  was  defihed  by  political 
rights  -  the  full  right  to  vote  and  hold  office;  today  we  define  it  by 
social  rights  to  have  a  job,  adequate  health  care  now  and  when  we 
are  old,  and  a  decent  standard  of  living.  Equality  has  been  re-defined  in 
terms  of  these  entitlements.  Finally,  the  old  authority  structures  are 
bemg  challenged  and  their  bases  are  becoming  eroded. 

City  -  the  Magazine  of  Urban  Life  and  Environment  %vas  one  of 
the  first  pubUcations  to  .  J*  '  e  fact  that  white  ethnics  were 
beginning  to  organize  in  tfu.  mal  cities  of  the  Northeast  aroiind 
economic,  environmental,  and  ihcr  community  issues.  Was  this  a  s]tep 
toward,  or  away  from,  improvcv    ace  relations? 

The  appearance  of  cummunity  organizations  in  white  working- 
class  communities  has  begun  to  capture  the  attention  of  the  media- 
Some  mainstream  in-itituiions  have  provided  modest  grants  to 
support  these  organi/ational  activities.  The  rediscovery  of  the 
white  ethnics,  howe%or,  has  prompted  some  observers  to  ask 
whether  this  means  tuat  needy  nonwhites  will  have  new  competi- 
tion for  scarce  public  re  sources;  whether  conservative  pressures 
have  compelled  furn.;;::  friends  of  the  civil  rights  .movement  to 
desert  the  cause;  whether  organizing  white  rather  than  multi- 
racial organizations  is  not  divisive;  and' whether  these  efforts  will 
^  not  result  in  their  being  co-opted  by  racist  demagogues.^'* 

The  fate  of  the  older  indusirial  cities  in  this  nation  and  the  welfare  of 
the  minority  peoples  who  inhabit  them  in  growing  numbers  depend  in 
no  small  part  on  the  white  ethnics  Who  chose  to  remain  in  their 
neighborhoods.  These  old  neighborhoods  may  represent  the  last 
chance  we  have  to  prevent  most  of  our  major  northern  cities,  from 
becoming  *'reservations"  for  nonwhite  minorities. 

"  Thom.ts  M  niinnnn.  'PLutn  ArKtruli:  and  Niiighborhnnd  Cifwt-rnmLMit."  Arnonru  (Mufuh  20, 
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Descendunts  of  eastern  und  southern  European  immigrants  can.be 
found  iri  all  socio-ecunomic  strata.  Those  who  live  in  the  suburban 
communities  may  be  more  economically  mobile  and  socially  less 
parochial  than  their  relatives  and  friends  who  still  reside  in  the  old 
neighborhoods,  yet  they  are  still  a  prominent  cojiiponent  of  the  blue- 
gollar  labor  force  as  well  as  the  modest  white-collar  workers. 
Psychologically  and  physically  the  Euro-ethnic  suburbanite  remains  in 
intimate  contact  with  the  central  city  and  its  problems  =  crimes  urban 
decay,  and  racial  tensions  -  problems  which*  in  part,  pushed  them  to 
the  suburbs.  Whether  in  cities  or  suburbs,  many  white  ethnics  share 
problems  in  common  with  their  nonwhite  neighbors  and  fellow 
workers.  Clearly  there  is  a  basis  for  alliancgb  with  minority  groups. 

The  black  poor  and  working-class  whites  in  the  center  city, 
meanwhile,  remain  on  a  collision  course  for  they  are  compelled  to 
compete  for  the  same  meag6r  services,  living  space,  and  jobs.  .  .  , 
Until  the  white  ethnics,  through  heightened  group  identity, 
generate  new  leaders  ahd^develop  new  organizational  props,  the 
preconditions  for  coalition  activities  will  not  iriaterialize  in  their 
communities,^^ 

Irvmg  Levine,  Director  of  the  National  Project  on  Ethnic  America, 
declared  in  a  speech  before  the  Annual  Health  and  Welfare  Institute  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  on  March  8,  1973: 

As  a  social  worker^  someone  that  has  been  involved  in  national 
and  local  intergroup  relations,  a  veteran  ofcivil  rights  warfare,  I 
would  say  that  we  all  came  through  the  50's  and  60's  believing  we 
had  a  moral  cause,  which  we  did,  and  that  cause  of  social  justice 
ought  to  work  just  because  we  were  right.  Well,  they  never  have 
and  they  never  will.  To  be  right  is  not  enough.  To  be  strategic,  to 
be  prictical,  to^be  aware  of  the  politics  of  the  situation  and  to 
gather  51  percent  of  the  majority  at  least  is  the  only  way  to  make 
things  happen,  and  even  the'^n  it  is  very,  very  difficult.  .  .  .  We've 
got  to  come  to  some  sort  of  consensus  which  some  people  will  call 
coalitional  thinking.  ;  .  We  have  the  whole  range  of  issues  thai 
are,  in  fact,  coalition  issues,  but  the  way  in  which  the  organiza- 
tions develop  around  these  issues,  and  the  way  in  which  people 
perceive  the  possibility  of  negotiating  progress  will  determine 
whether  or  not  these  will  become  coalition  issues  or  conflict 
issues, ^- 

By  the  middle  of  this  decade,  there  was  a  significant  rising  up  of 
neighborhood  based  coalitions  in  communities  across  the  United 
States.  We  have  reached  a  point  today  where  if  you  startmaming  the 
different  cities  where  community  organizations  have  been  established, 
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you  have  a  list  that  reads  like  an  atlas  of  American  cities:  Chicago, 
Cleveland/,  Frovidence,  Oakland^  Boston,  Milwaukee,  Rockford, 
Cincinnati,  Utica,  Seattle,  Wilmington,  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles,  St. 
Louis,  Saginaw,  New  York,  Waterloo,  Philadelphia,  East  St.  Louis, 
Lincoln,  Hartford,  Duluth,  Brooklyn,  Dallas,  Pontiac,  Pf^nce  Georges 
County,  Charlotte,  New  Haven,  Somerville,  Bronx,  ^Bferchester, 
Covington,  and  Denver;  more  cities  are  joining  this  list  eac^h^year. 

Ever  since  the  riots  of  the  1960's,  everyone  has  talked  about  the 
"urban  crisis".  .  ,Not  anly  have  older  homes  and  neighborhoods 
been  considered  expendable  but  entire  cities  and  regions  of  the 
country  have  been  written  off  by  the  private  and  public  sectors 
during  the  1970's  debate  on  the  '*urban  crisis/'  In  the  face  of  this 
wholesale  sellout  by  government  and  particularly  the  banking 
industry,  the  people  of  this  country  h^e  begun  speaking  to  each 
other.  Ever  since  the  First  National^^onference  in  1972,  when 
2, OCX)  people  came  to  Chicago  ana  created  National  People's 
Action,  this  dialogue  has  increased  and  the  discussion  has 
involved  a  growing  number  of  participants.  As  the  debate  has 
grown,  so  have  the  issues.  .This  development  of  issues,  and  the 
ability  to  organize^at  both  the  local  and  national  levels,,  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  significant  aspect  of  community  organizing 
in  the  197Crs.  BuilUing  from  a  block  club  through  a  community 
organisation  through  a  city-wide  coalition  through  a  state%vide 
alliance  to  a  national  movement,  has  contributed  tremendously  to 
the  power  base  from  which  community  people  are  able  to  address 
whatever  issue  needs  to  be  addressed. ' 

The  thousands  of  working  class  Americans  of  Euro-ethnic  as  well  as 
Afro-ethnic  and  Hispanic-ethnic  heritage  that  participate  in  the 
coalitions  within  our  cities  iiave  become  indignant  over  the  way  in 
which  dollars  How  from  the/  pockets  of  consumers  to  the  coffers  of 
business  and  industry,  and  pferhaps  more  importantly,  to  the  federal 
government's  treasury.  The  state  of  the  neighborhoods,  which  is  the 
state  of  our  Nation  a's  we  begin  the  decade  of  the  1980's,  is  the  result  of 
deliberate  policies  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  private  sector. 
Coalitions  of  citizens  from  across  the  country  must  confront  the  reality 
that  no  one  is  going  to  represent  their  interests  but  they  themselves. 

President  Carter's  Urban  and  Regional  Policy  Group  issued  a  report 
in  March,  1978.  ''A  New  Partnershin  to  Conserve  America's  Commu- 
nities -  A  National  Urban  Policy"  proclaimed:  '*The  cities'  tangible 
significanee  is  matched  by  their  historical  and  symbolic  importance  in 
American  culture.  For  millions  of  individuals  the  city  has  symboJized 

choice,  hope,  and  tipportunity.  It  is  where  generations  of  foreign 
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immig runts  and  native  American  men  and  women  have  sought  to 
better  their  uwri  lives  and  seeure  a  brighter  future  tor  their  children. 

'VBut  today  sum^  cities  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  fulfill 
their  historical  roles.  Cities  are  often  unable  to  afford  the  services  their 
citizens  need.  Pollution,  poor  public  school  systems,  fear  of  crime, 
congestion,  high  taxes,  physicifl  decay,  and  the  need  for  space  drive 
people  and  industry  away  from  many  cities,  eroding  their  fiscal 
resources  and  increasing  the  problem  of  unemployment.  .  .  .  We  must 
direct  aid  to  cities  in  distress.  Their  needs  and  the  needs  of  many  of 
their  res^ents  are  immediate  a'nd  compelling.  .  .  .  Efficiency  requires 
that  urban  policy  be  based  primarily  on  saving  the  cities  and 
neighborhoods  that  we  already  have  rather  than  building  new  ones. 
Efficiency  requires  that  the  Federal  Government  consider  the  possible 
impact  of  all  its  actions  on  cities,  so  that  indirect  effects  from  unrelated 
Federal  efforts  do  not  inadvertently  make  urban  problems  v^^'orse.  Most 
imponantly,  we  must  recognize  that  urban  problems  cannot  be  solved 
by  th<^  Federal  Government  alone.  A  successful  urban  policy  must 
incorporate  a  philosophy  of  partnership  among  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  and  local  governments,  private  businesses,  nei^borhood 
groups,  voluntary  organizations,  and  urban  residents. 

The  Naticmal  Commission  on  Neighborhoods  =  a  specially  appoint- 
ed Presidental  commission  =  issued  its  final  report  this  year  based  upon 
one  year  of  extensive  research  and  analysis.  The  Commission's  Task 
Force  on  Governance,  Citizen  Involvement,  and  Neighborhood 
Empowerment  made  the  following  recommendations  to  Congress 
concerning  federally  mandated  citizen  participation:  (1)  *'Where 
neighborhood  groups  exist,  these  groups  should  be  given  priority  to 
select^  representatives  for  citizen  advisory  boards,  task  forces^  rather 
than  allowing  the  representatives  to  be  appointed."  (2)  '*VVhere 
possible,  neighborhood  and  community  organizations  and  coalitions 
should  be  funded  to  carry  out  citizen  participation  functions  including 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  participation  process.  .  .and 
the  evaluation  and  monitoring  of  prograriis  that  directly  impabt  upon 
the  community."  (3)  "The  National  Commission  on  Neighborhoods 
recognizes  that  in  many  neighborhoods  advocacy  organizing  con- 
tinues to  be  the  only  means  through  which  disenfranchised  neighbor- 
hood residents  can  develop  the  leadership  and  power  necessary.'  to 
ccmtrol  their  future.  .  .it  is  recommend  that  because  leadership 
development  by  skilled  organizers  is  cent  [o  the  issue  advocacy 
process,  continued  independent  trainmg  of  organizers  and  leadership 
should  be  suppc)rted  in  order  to  harness  the  grassroots  networks, 
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voluntaryie  associations  and  other  human  resdurces'  in  neighbor- 
hoods."39 

The  1980  Census  will  result  in  the  redrawing  of  the  lines  through 
which  America  defines  itself  politically.  The  Census  stakes  are  high  for 
the  future  of  the  central  cities  and  particularly  those  in  the  industrial- 
ized Midwest  and  Northeast,  There  has  been  a  wholesale  reshuffling  of 
the  most  populous  states  since  World  War  IL 

Much  of  the  terminology  of  reapportionment,  including  terms 
as  vital  for  the  I980's  as  '*compact"  and  '^contiguous"  districts  Is 
as  old  as  the  republic,  but  its  application  has  been  the  subject  of 
wide  interpretation.  .  .  .The  overall  objective  is  to  halt  the 
modern  day  gerrymandering  through  which,  even-  districts  of' 
equal  populatibn  can  be  sliced  to  partisan  advantage/ Of  major 
concern  are  districts  dominated  by  one  group,  like  blacks  or 
minority  group  members.  When  such  groups  live  in  highly^ 
identifiable  areas,  the  classic  gerrymander  is  to  put  the  core  into 
one  district,  but  then  bring  the  lip  of  three  oftfour  other  districts  in 
^around  it,  so  that  their  numbers  are  far  too  small  to  have  an 
impact  on  the  other  districts,  Stoppingahat  kind  of  rpapporton- 
ment  is  what's  at  stake  in  the  llfeff elections.*-  ^ 

Now  is^the  time  for  careful  assessment  of  conflict  resojution  through 
the  increasing  public  participation  in  decision-making.' Major  decisions 
about  the  distribution  of  goods  and  services  -  and  in  the*  case,  of 
reapportionment,  political  pov^r  -  result  in  complex  public  policy 
disputes.  The  Government  continues  to  pursue  broad  national  ob|ec- 
tives  which  involve 'and,  often,  impinge'ori  many  interests%ff^^grqpps. 
Increasing  citizen  participation  in  these  decisions  may  uTfraver 
previously  hidden  conflicts  that  will  require  more  time  to  resolve. 
However,  if  legitimate  self-interests  of  groups  are  brought  into  the 
process  at  early  siages,  the  decisions  are  likely  to  be  not  only  more 
acceptable  but  the  "right"  decisions  for  the  future  of  our  Nation.  The 
"new  pluralism"  or  "new  ethnicity"  =  as  it  has  been  called  -  involves 
the  concept  of  "legitimate  self-interest/*  Who  defines  legitimacy  and 
how  are  conflicting  interests  reconciled?  "Ground  rules"  have  already 
been  formulated  by  those  neighborhood-based  coalitions  in  existence 
across  the  United  States.  The  intensification  of  tensions  among  grdups 
-  whether  they  are  between  Euro-ethnic  and  Afro-ethnic,  or  Afro- 
ethnic  and  Hispanic^ethnic  -  is  caused  by  the  social  definitions  of 
connicts.  How  much  is  there  of  the  self-fulfilling  prophecy  in 
American  intergroup  relations;  are  groups  acting  as  they  ar^^xpeci- 
ed"  to  act  according  to  the  prevailing  no^ms  of  our  soc^y?  If  we 
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could  change  those  expectations  and  offer  new  definitions  of  grQUp . 
"self'intereHt"  and  group  conflict,  the  polarization  may  dissolve  into 
pluiralism.  ; 

Policy  fnakers  must  acknowledge  the  persistence  of  ethnicity.  There 
is  no  monolithic^white  community  or  black  community,  instead,  there  * 
is  diversity  within  and  among  all  communities  which  is  expressed  in 
the  multiplicity  of  groupings  of  peoples;  these  groupings  are  linked  ' 
both  formally  and  informally  in  our  society  by  aslsoclational  networks^ 
whiA  transcend  physical  boundaries^  Especially  for  the  Euro-ethnic 
American,  these  boundaries  transcend -time;  heritage  of  antiquity  in 
Europe  has  b^n  translated  to  the,  urban,  industrial  America  v^^lh 
integrity  of  content,  The  entwining  of '*roots"  in  our  Nation^  miKs 
coalition-building  more  than  a  possibility;  it  is  a  necessity.  ; 

p    In  the  context  of  neighborhoods  in  America's  central  cities,  of  the 
Midwes^  and  Northeast  partictilarly,  co&lition-building  is  a  survivaf"^ 
mechartism  to  ensure  a  sife  environment  in  which  to  live.  Just  as  the, 
imrnigrants  who  came  by  the  millions  to  our  piti^  sought  out  **safe 
spacie"  where  their  families  could  grow,  the  residents  of  the  central 
dity  seek  to^make  their  neighborhoods  as  good  a  place  as  any  other  for 
human  development.  Perhaps  the  community  coalitions  of  thdl  1970's 
have,  in  part  at  least,  attempte^l  to  replicate  the  experience  of  the  ' 
extended  family  unit  and  h^ve  established  a  community  of  cdncern  not 
tfased  upon  blood  relations  blit  upon  shared  social,  economic,  and 
political  experiences.  An  original  imprint  of  ethnicity  may  well  be  the 
**neiwork"  nature  of  the  Euro-ethnic  American  roots,  / 
And  in  the  suburbaa  communities  of  our  country,  there  may  well  be 

^  different  model  of  neighborhood,  perhaps  deviant  from  the  central 
city  experiences,  however,  the  **networ^s"  there  can  be  desqribed  as  a^ 
entwining  of  roots  which  strengthens  the  base  of  intergroup  relations 

.  in  the  community,  pitizen  participation  in  the  affairs  of  suburban 
corpmunities  appears  to  be  greater  than  in  the  central  city  conrfifUni- 
ties;  this  may  well  be  result  of  stronger  feelings  about  self-ihtere^ts 
a^ld  a  greater  openness  in  which  to  express  them. 

^  s  The  history  of  the  urbanization  of  America  and  the  responses  of 
Euro-ethnic  Americans  ta^  ijiat  process  provide  dramatic  examples  of 
conditions  created  by  the  public  and  private  sectors  which  promoted 
the  decay  of  our  roots  or  someiimes  prevented  tfiem  from  entwining. 
The  result  has^bden  that  our  roots  have  withered  as  w&  competed  fbr: 
attention/ Today,  in  many  neighborhoods  -  both  in  the  6ities  and  the  - 
suburbs''-  the  matterjof  mainfaining  one's  heritage  is  not  at  question  But  ' 
rather  %f\Q  milter  of  day-t^-day  physical  eKistence.  • 

The  c^llenge  of  the  1980%  for  intergroup  relations  in  America  is 
:how  w,6;||ill  effeciivaly^utilize  the  proc€sses%r  citizen  pitticif^ation  in 
decisioAmalcing  =  botli  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  -  and  how  we 
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will  define  the^rneghanisms  foe  participation  already  created  by 
'citizens.  The;gt)nhictH  which  are  identified  by  community  groups  were 
not^  necessarily  created  by  these  groups;  they  represent  unresolved 
issues  in  our  society, "Ethnicity  as  manifested  by  EurO'ethnffc*  Ameri- 
'  cans  is  not  end  in  itseir  It' is  a  way  of  life.  It  is  the  American 
experience.  '  '  * 

A  special  note  of  gratitude  and  appfeciation  to  Barbara  Forsier  and 
Paula  Kalamaras  for  their  indispensable  assistance  in  preparing  this 
paper, 

■  ■  S-  '    '  . 

^  ■    ■  >  *  *       ■  • 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  * 

Our  last  panelist  (his  inorning^is  pr.  lohn.  A.  Krpmkowski,^  who  is 
President  of  the  National  Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs, 
>:  ...   .H^  before;- 
assuming  his  recent  post  received  his  Bachelor*s,  Master's,  and 
g  Doctoral  degrees  from  the  University  of  Not^e  Dame  in  Spuih  Bend, 
Indiana.  ' 

-J^He  served  as  the  Director  of  th^  Human  Resources  Economic 
•  Development  of  the  City  of  South  Bend,  and  the  National  Chairman  of 
-■  *  the  Ethnic*  Racial,  Native  American  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration, 

And.  he  was  formerly  a  Bdard  ' member  of  the  South  Bend-Fprt 
Wayne  Human  Rights  Commission.  .  / 

Glad  to  have  you  with  us.  If  you  would  summarize  your  paper^in 
the  next  half  hour,  we  would  appreciate  it.    ^  ' 

.    STATEMENT  OF  JO^IN  A  KROMt^WSKI,  PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
URBAN  ETHNIC  AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Thank  you  very  mucli. 

I  have  some  preliminary  comments  that  I  want  to  make  about  the 
character  of  this  convening,  and  then  move  into  the  summary  of  my 
paper.        .  ^ 

First  of  all,  the  naming  of  this  consultation  on  ethnicity  in  America, 
in  some  respects  is  a  wildly  compromising  modifier.  We  are  willing  to 
work  under  this  label,  but  I  think  you  have  noticec^^feady  in  the  three^ 
previous  presentations  that  Euro-ethnic  is  hardly  a  specific  category. 
What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  ethnicity  is  something 
that  moves  across  the  entire  cultural  spectrum  of  the  American 
/  experience?  ^ 

J     It's  particularly  important  that  this  certain  dimension,  a  neglected 
and  ignored  dimension  of  the  ethnic  f£rctor  in  Affierica,  get  a  hearing, 
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Bui  my  concern  and  the  concern  of  many  people  who  were 
involved  in  the  discussiohs  and  planning,  prior  to  this  convening,  is 
that  the  focus  on  Euro*athnic  things  in  no  way  be  understood  as  a  sign 
of  our  exclusionary  or  exclusive  interest  in  a  particular  dimension  of 
ethnicity  in  America,  but  that  rather  this  is  an  occasion  where  the 
Euro-ethnic  dimension  can  in  fact  find  ways  of  tfuilding  coalitions  with 
other  groups  that  are  part ^  of  the  American  multi-ethnic  experience. 

This  raises  the  question  thai  we  had  struggled  with  for  a  very,  very 
short  time  during  the  Bicentennial,  when  th^  Bicentennial  Administra- 
tion called  groups  to  Washington  to,  in  fact,  identify  a  so-called 
"minority  agenda"  for  the  Bicentennial,  \ 

When,  one  begins  to  count  Euro-ethnics,  Afro-ethnics  or  black 
ethnics,  Hispanic-ethnicSj  Native  Ameripans  and  Asian-Pacific  Island- 
ers, one  is  no  longer  talking  about  a  minority  agenda  in  America;  we 
are  tal ki ng  abp u t  a  maj p rj  iy  agenda,  and  we  are,  i n  fac po i n t ing  to  the 
reality  that,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  with  various  permutatibris,  everyone 
participates  in  an  ethnqs,  and  eveft  more  that  th^  character  of  every 
ethnos  is  thaj  it  is  a  reality  that  is  in  flux,  that  changes,  that  we  discover 
through  the  analysis  of  human  experiences, 

A  second  preliminary  point  is  on  the  question  of  why  various 
specific  Euro-ethnic  groups  are  not  part  of  the  consultation  as 
participants  with  a  specific  ethnic  claim  or  specific  ethnic  agenda. 

The  focus  on  overarching  issues^  rather  than  specific  ethnics,  it 
seems  to  me,  was  an  important  orie,  but  Vm  afraid  that  part  of  the" 
language  of  this  consultation,  of  this  invitation  to  participate,  was  ' 
frightfully  condescending.  It  suggested  that,  in  fact,  if  this  consultation 
wasn't  done  ^at  the  highest  academic  level,  then*  some  sort  of 
uncontrollable  mob  might  disrupt  discussion  and  not  engage  in 
constructive  dialogue.  , 

And  what  Tve  said  in  my  paper  is  that  the  various  dimensions  of 
group  cooperation  and  coalition  building  iSr  in  point  of  fact,  the  reality 
of  the  situation,  and  further,  that  when  we  deal  with  particularly 
narrow  stereotypes  and  we  play  on  the  fears  of  people,  in  this  field,  we 
should  not  unwittingly  generate  behavior  that  causes  divisiveness,  and 
that  causes  dissension,  and  causes  us  to,  in  fact,  maintain  the  character 
of  a  divided  people.  *Whai  Hhink  Tve  demonstrated  in  my  paper  is  that 
the  Bicenfenn^l  Racial  Ethnic  Coalition  was  a  moment  in  pubhc  time 
when^in  fact,  through  a  large-scale  process,  groups  of  varying  ethnic 
groups,  various  ethnic  persuasions,  various  political  persuasions,  were 
able  to  form  and  to  fashion  an  agenda  for  liberty  ^nd  justice  for  all  in 
America,  that  I  hope  will  become  a  challenge  that  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  picks'  up  from  this  consultation,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  agenda  for  the  198Q's  is  something  .that  still  must  be 
written.  ■  ,  . 
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I  know  thai  the  participants  who  were  part  of  the  BERC 
Consultation  are  ptople  who  ara  hopeful,  are  the  same  people  who 
today  are  looking  forWess  within  the  agencies  of  the  National 
Government^looking  for  the  initiation  of  a  process  at  this  consultation 
that  proclaims  that  America  is  in  fact  able  to  write  a  liberty  and  justice 
agenda  for  the  1980's.        .    .  \. 

The  process  of  building  this  agenda,  it  seems  to  me,  can  only  begm 
when  we've  established,  certain  basic, /rameworks  of  analysis  and 
understanding.  ,      \  ,  > 

For  over  a  decade,  the  founder  of  fhe  National  Center  for  Urban 
Ethnic  Affairs,  Consignor  Geno  Baroni,  has  moved  ihrqugh  the 
nation,  and  in  a  variety  of  public  forums  and  speeches,  has  regularly 
quoted  Dubos,  Bidney,  and  Nesbit,  and  has  added  his  own  vision  to 
the  question  of  what  is  it  that  makes ^^merica  a  particularly  unique  and 
•  challenging  situation  ^-^  -  "^^  :  :     i  - 

And  he  has  oU$n  quoted  Rene  Dubos  in  his  article  '^Baghdad  on  the 
Hudson'*,  where,  in  fact,  he  invites  us  to  recognize  that  tolerance  of 
diversity  is  a. pre-eminent  American  need  and  virtue,  because  tolerance 
of  diversity,  while  it  has  drawbacks,  nonetheless  creatfes  the  social 
tensions  which  we  need  to,  in  fact,  exert  an  the  process  of  changing 
attitudes  and  laws,  because  without  this  sort  of  tension  we  are  unable 
to  give  equal  rights  to  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  religion,  race^  age, 
sex  and  ethnicity.  ^ 

And  Baroni  goes  on  to  quote  Bidney  on  the  vitality  of  "Cultural 
diversity  and  heterogeneity**  that  counteract  and  challenge  a  culture  to 
in  fact  not  fall  into  a  slate  of  death  and  disorder. 

And  he  quotes  Nesbit  on  the  question  of  how  a  national  process 
leading  towards  increasing  penetration  into  the  private  sector,  by  the 
Government,  leads  to  a  breakdown  of  freedom  and  moral  order. 

These  three  theoreticians  and  a  host  of  others  that  have  already  been 
cited  today  by  Irving  Levine,  Ken  Kovach  and  Joan  Allberti  have 
already  begun  the  process  of  laying  an  ethical,  a  sociaK  science,  a 
public  policy  framework  for  analysis. 

What  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  today  is  that  the  analysis  of  the 
ethnic  factor  must  be  combined  with  the  analysis  of  the  neighborhood 
fact,  that  is  -  and  here  I  want  to  pick  up  on  Kovach's  analysis  -  that  in 
fact  we  have  begun  to  recognize  that  the  neighborhood,  factor  is  the 
neglected  dimension  of  urban  life.  = 

The  strategies  for  neighborhood  revitalization,  the  coalition  process 
that  Kovach  already  spoke  about,  ar^ignificant  dimensions.  But  there 
are  two  other  dimensions. or  strains,  ^e  is  concerned  with  the  process 
of  moral  re-establishment,  moral  ^scovery,  nioral  principles.  The 
other  dimension  is  the  process  of  governance  which  grows  out  of  the 
argument  and  analysis  concerning  American  .Federalism  and  the 
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movement  toward  centralization  and  the  critique  of  nentralization  and 
the  question  of  how  does  one  eflTectively  decentralize.  ^ 

Well,  what  are  the  policy  strategies  and  programs  of  a  neighbor- 
hood and  culturally  pluralistic  urban  policy?  Should  we  begin  by 
pointing  out  what  are  the  disincentives  and  disinvestment  attitudes  in 
policies  and  programs  that  have  got  us  to  where  we  are  today? 

I  think  that  we  need  to,  in  fact,  ask  the  Civil  Rights  Comrnission  to 
help  us  in  the  articulation;  And  when  I  say  ''us",  I  mean  all  of  the 
American  population  that  is  seeking  liberty  and  justice  for  all  Help  us 
to  find  a  way  of  expressing  a  new  way*  a  new  ideaj  a  new  focus;  help 
us  to  redefine  purselyes  as  a  culturally  pluralistic  people;  help  us  to 
begin  to  recognize  in  public  forums  that  people  have  the  emotional  and 
economic  investmenis  in  neighborhoods,  and  that  if  neighborhoods 
continue  to  die,  then  cities  continue  to  die;  and  if  cities  continue  to  die, 
then  p^ple's  spirits  begin  to  die,  because  it's  only  the  city  that  can  in 
'  fact  aggragatfe  Wd  dis-aggregate  people  in  wayr  that  '  allow  ifor'  the' 
flourishing  of  the  human  spirit. 

It's  the  city  that's  th^  cradle  of  the  type  of  civilization  that  we  have, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  only  possibility  as  we  move  into  an  energy- 
scarce^  age.  In  facti  the  sprawl  will  become  increasingly  impossible, 
The*%dvantages  of  human  concentration,  the  advantanges  of  cultural 
diversity,  and  the  advantages  of  citizen  participation  can  only  be 
established  if  we  have  insightful  leadership  for  a  new  urban,  culturally 
pluralistic  policy  in  America, 

We  have  failed  for  a  long  time  to  call  attention  to  the  culturally 
pluralistic  dimensions  of  our  past,  because  wa  felt  that  calling  atieniion 
to  this  would  simply  produce  unpatriotic  divisiv^ness  and  disorder. 
The  history  of  prejudice,  persecution,  bigotry^  and  alienation  parallels 
the  history  of  America's  ethnic  groups.  It  is  an  unpleasant  feature  of 
our  past. 

But,  recently  we  have  begun*  through  a  number  of  disciplines  ^ 
historical,  social  science,  phenomenology  of  religion,  a  variety  of 
approaches  -  havd  begun  to  see  that  in  fact  ethnic  consciousnesst  racial 
consciousness,  is  in  fact  something  that  is  here,  will  not  fade  away,  will 
not'be  washed  away,  will  not  be  utterly  |ransformed. 

There  is  no  metastasis  that  is  possiWe,  We  are  involved  in  a  very 
profound  cultural  reality  that,  because  it  ij  .real,  ought  to  bfe 
legitimated,  i.e.,  made  an  Official  part  of  public  policy. 

The  National  Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs  has  been  working  in 
this  area  for  the  ppt  10  years;  10  years  of  community  development;  10 
years  of  cc^munity  organization;  10  years  of  the  deyelopment  of 
consciousness  about  the  urban  factor;  10  years  during  which  the 
question  of  the  =working  class  agend|^ecame  somewhat  legitimate  in 
America, 


It*s  not  too  It^ng  ago  that  everyone  was  middle  class  in  America,  and 
the  middle  class  symbol  was*  in  many  respects,  our  unwillingness  to 
conie  to  grips  with  the  character  of  stratifftation  in  America. 

The  range  of  issues  that  Irving  Levine  brought  out  in  his  paper,  are 
still  with  us  today,  and  they  have  been  with  us  during  this  same  10 
years  that  the  .National  Cente^or  Urban  Ethnic^^airs  has'  been 
^^.©fgaflizing  and  developing  public  policy. 

We  could  point  to  particular  studies,  q^ticular  situations,  but  Fm 
afraid  the  argument  could  be  dismissed  as  anecdotaL. My  paper  traces  a 
moment  in  public  time,  3  moment  when  a  massive  organizatiofi  of 
racial,  ethnic,  native  American  people  proclaimed  to  the  nation,  as  it 
began  its  second  century,  that  liberty  and  justice  for  all  was  a 
possibility,  was  in  fact  something  that  was  articulated  in  terms  of  a 
reformulated  public  policy. 
-  And  how  did  BERC  do  it?  It  raised  the  question  under  three  modes. 
First  of  all:  What  is  the  role,  the  importanQe,  of  heritage  in  America? 

Second;  What- is  the  role  of  festival  and  celebration  in  America? 

And  third:  What  are;  the  horizons  for  America  as  we  move  into  the 
third  decade  of  the  Republic? 

I  shari't  retrace  that  history  in  summary,  but  it  is  very,  very 
important  to  see  the  BERC  history  as  a  moment  when  the  following 
recommendations  for  public  policy  emerged/ 

Before  I  add  those,  let  me  finally  suggest  a  capsulizing  framework 
for  what  I  understand  to  be  public  policy^  and  the  public  policy 
formation  process.  In  1976  Father  Theodore  Hesburgh  made  these 
observations  when  the  New  Direction  initiative  was  announced.  His 
interest  was  in  international  affairs  and  a  ifiew  direction  for  foreign 
policy.  He  said  we  ought  to  have  a  long-range  policy  for  total  human 
development  which  transcends  the  economic,  but  is  very  important  to 
the  economic,  when  even  transcends  the  political,  because  it*s  more 
important  than  the  crisis  of  the  moment,  which  is  really  focused  on  the 
fact  that  America 'as  a  nation  promiHed  hope,  promised  dignity^  and 
promised  freedom  for  people-     ^  \ 

So  Vm  talking  about  public  policy  in  terms  of  transcending  the 
typical  categories,  but  this  approach  relates,  that  is,  the  thrust  of  this 
approach  .relates  to  very,  very  specific  initiatives  and  reforms  of  public 
policy  ^ 

Recently  a  group  of  national  organizatioos  that  are  supportive  of  the 
multiethnic  approach  to  svhat  I  would  see  as  the  neighborhood 
agenda,  and  what  I  think^they  woujd  see  as  the  neighborhood  agenda 
as  well  -  and  what  I  urn  suggesting  to  you  is  perhaps  a  way  of  getting 
at  the  civil  rights  agenda  fqr  the  I980's  =  outlined  a  series  of  questions 
that  face  urban  Americiin  and  ethnic  America.  '  - 
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i^ousing.  There  is  need  to  develop  a  coherent  housing  policy. 
What  is  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  gomg  to  do  and  say  about  the 
bankruptcy  of  housing  policy  in  America,  specificaliy  on  assisted 
housing,  on  housing  counseling,  on  displacement  and  home  owner- 
ship? 

A  second  area;  How  do  we  build  the  capacity  of  neighborhood 
groups  to  handle  the  question  of  governance?  Is  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  going  to  move  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
neighborhoods  around  this  country  to  in  fact  ensure  the  massive 
funding  of  the  Neighborhood  Self  Help  Fund  or  initiatives  that  help  us 
develop  livable  cities,  that  allow  us  to  in  fact  celebrate  and  to  define 
and  discover  our  heritage?  z 

What  is  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  going  to  do  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  on  the  energy  issue?  Is  the  civil  rights  a^nda  for 
the  1980^  the  energy  policy  for  America  for  1980*s? 

What  about  the  various  regulatory  functions  that  move  money  and 
people  wuhout  sense  of  place,  style,  well-being?  What  is  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  the  hundreds  of  neighborhood  ethnic  organi- 
,zaiions  throughout  the  country  going  to  do  about  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclo^re  Act  and  the  question  of  geographic  discrimination  And  the 
question  of  how  we  reinvest  public  and  private  money  into  the  process 
of  reestablishing,  revitalizing,  and  maintaining  urban  neighborhoods? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  economic  development,  about  small 
business,  and  about  the  community  organization  as  the  developer  of 
wholesome  entrepreneurial  activities? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  manpower  policy?  Is,  in  fact,  CETA 
training  a  manpower  pool  for  the  1980's?  Is  the  civil  rights  agenda  for 
the  1980's  the  economic  empowerment  agenda  for  people  of  Arnerica? 

Are  civil  rights  hollow  shells  without  economic  rights?  I  thiiik  so. 
To  separate  them  is  to  do  a  disservice.  To  isolate  them  is  to»  in  fact, 
live  in  a  dream  world.  * 

What  about  the  questions  of  community  participation?  Are  ethnic 
people  mvolved?  Are  the  structures  of  participation  appropriate?  ' 

What  about  multi^cultural  education?  Are  we  in  fact  educating  for 
the  1980's,  for  the  cultural  pluralistic  character  of  America? 

What  about  the  delivery'of  social  services  and  census  irformation? 
Do  we  have  any  realistic  base  of  information  about  the  character  of 
mobility,  except  in  10  year  spurts  and  in  macro  aggregations?  Do  we 
have  accurate  tracking  mechanisms  that  allow  us^io  do  housing 
econqmic  revitalization?  '  ' 

Do  we  kr^/  with  any  sort  of  reliability  the  magnitude  and  intensity 
of  ethnic  affmation?  Do  we  understand  the  dynamics  of  the  perdurable 
character  of  ethnic  symbols  within  the  consciousness  of  people? 
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I  would  say  that  thesa  issues  should  prompt  the  U,S.  Civil  Rights 
^Commission  fo  examine  tha  post^World  War  11  axparience  of  urban 
dasign  and  davaiopmant 

Let's  go  back.  Lat*s  explore  where  we  hava,  in  fact,  come.  Let's 
begin  tracing  in  a  rather  full  and  systarnatic  way  the  items  that  Kan 
Kovach  raised  in  his  paper, 

r  would  also  like  to  see  the  establishment  of  U.S  Civil  Rights 
Commission  hearipgs  on  the  report  of  the  National  Neighborhood 
Commission.  I  think  this  could  begin  a  national  dialpgua  that  could 
replicate  the  BERC  experience  that  is  in  the  body  of  my  paper. 

BERC-type  forums  could  discuss  the  development  of  legislative  and 
executive  action  tha^  would  redirect  our  horizons  in  favor  of  tha 
national  multi-ethnic  neighborhood  policy. 

The  National  Neighborhood  Commission  identified  legislative  and 
executive  actions  leading  toward  neighborhood  reinvestmant  through 
policy,  strategies  and  programs  for  neighborhood  revitalizatidn, 

However/Federal  agencies  and  aepaftments,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Housing  ahd  Urban  Davelopment,  Health, 
Education,  Welfare,  and  now  the  Department of  Education,  and 
special  agencies  like  the  Small  Business  Administration*  ACTION, 
Community  Services  AdministEation,  and  Minority  Businesi  Enter- 

prise.  ,  v      '  * 

Thay  must  ba  prompted  by  the  U.S,  Civil  Rights  Commission  to 
develop  policies  strategies,  and  programs  for  neighborhood  revitaliza- 
tion;  for  housing,  for  neighborhood  marketplace  revitalization,  for 
•  economic  development,  for  the  stabilization  of  communities  through^a 
redesign  of  human  service  programs/ 

The  good  efforts  of  many  of  the  agencies  need  to  be  identified;  and 
convergent  issues  at  tha  neighborhood  level  and  bridge  issues  at  the 
jurisdictional  level  have  to  be  articulated.  The  Neighborhood  Com- 
'  mission  has  put  this  agenda  into  print. 

What  Vm  saying,  and  I  think  Euro-ethnic  people  and  perhaps  all 
ethnic  people  are  saying,  is  that  the  neighborhood  mpvement  and -the 
ethnic  movement  are  coming  closer  and  closer  together  in  pr^ctice^  in 
America,  and  we  are  looking  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to,  in 
fact,  regain  the  stature  that  it  .once  had  in  America,  when  it  spoke  to 
the  content  of  civil  rights  in  the  context  that  v^s  appropriate  for  the. 
1950's  and  the  1960's,\  / 

,  During  the  1970%  tha  question  of  what  is  the  context  of  achieving 
liberty  and  justice  for  all  has  in  fact  shifted  to  the  neighborhood  focus, 
I'm  saying  that  the  National  Neighborhood  Commission  has  examined 
these  things,  but  what  must  be.addressed  is  the  question  of  visibility  of 
its  findings  and  the  question  of  linking  them  with  a  commission  of  your 
stature.  This  linkage  not  only  enlivens  and  legitimates  our  agenda  of 
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liberty,  and  justice  for  aW,  but  may  establish, a  whole  new  set  of 
groundirigH  for  your  new  uall  to  the  nation  for  ihtf  reestablishment  of 
what  rvfe  said  in  a  nurnber  of  ways  in  my  paper,  what  runs  through 
the  entire  BERG  statements;  the  legitimation  oKdiversity  in 
American  life 'and  the  preservationL  and  development^f  ethnl^and 
community  art^  vyHich  provide  the  means  for  the  expression  and 
benefit  of  diverse ^comnpunities._  .  * 

The  rationale  for  this  kind  of  policy  was  argued  by  BERC  when  it 
said,  we  are  **far  from.  .  ,a  melting  pot;  we  are, a  nation  whose  diverse 
and  singular  blend  of  cultural  expressions  yields  a  different  flavor  with 
every  lasting.**  .  . 

BERC  also  addressed  neighborhood  ^^^ration.  We  argue  that  the 
nation  must  begin  to  see  that  peopifeiive  in  communities,  and 
communities  mean  belonging.  They*re  made  up  of  a  people  with 
common  purposes  and  relationships  that  include  ethnic  and  cultural 
lies.  .  . 

I  think  we  have  to  begin  to  see  that,  when  we're  looking  at  Dultural 
/    activity  and  festivals,  this  activity  is  part  of  a  cultural  impulse  that 
invigorates  the  entire  American  spirit,  A  sense  of  celebration  is  the 
.  closest  we  come  tcAa  classical  sense  of  leisure  that  allows  us  to,  in  fact, 
^^^^play,  so  that  the  besrof  our  human  impulses  can  be  articulated,  ^ 
^^HB^t.bqjtom,  we  urge  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  recognize 
•  we  arf  the  most  heterogeneous  people  Hving  in  a  democratic 

Society.  We  must  reaffirm  that  we  are  committed  to  liberty  and  justice 
for  all  We  must  proclaim  that  we  desire  a  public  policy  which 
vigorously  puHues^  this  American  dream. 

The  BERC  experience  proclaims  that  the  recognition  of  cultural 
pluralism  is  a  founding  idea  which  will  lead  us  to  become  a  wiser  and 
n^ore  mature  citizenry  capable  of  loving  and  respecting  and  working 
together,  in  a  truly  democratic  nation. 

We  exhort  theU,S.  Givil  Rights  Commission  to  mobilize  a  national 
coalition  directed  towards  forming  and  fashioning  publTc  initiatives 
and  directed  towards  surfacing  this  agenda  in  city  and  county, 
governments,  in  legislative  and  executive  offices  of  our  states,  in 
Congress,  and  perhaps  most  importantlyT  in  the  halLs  of  the  domestic 
counselors  of  various  Federal  agencies  and  in  the  White  House,  to  lead 
us  into  the  third  cenlyry^ 

The  history  of  BERC  thavl  presented  in  my  paper  was  presented 
because  I  think  it  can  be  readfts  a  parable  of  the  realm  which  ends  with 
a  sturmingly  American  question:  Are  we  a  courageous  people  seeking 
liberty  and  justice  for  all*^ 
[The  ct^mplete  paper  follows] 


^  CONCEPTUAL  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  ETH- 

^  .  MICITY: 

^  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE 

^3  ByfOr.  John  A.  KromkowskI* 

rU  V  r) 

The  Founder  of  The  Nationai  Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs 
(NCUEA),  Msgr.  Geno  Baroni,  has  for  nearly  a  decade  called  our 
attention  to  the  insights  of  Dubos,  Bidne^,  and  Nesbit,  and  added  his 
own  visidn  to  the  analysis  of  the  American  society, 
:  Rene  Dubos,  in  *^Bagdad  on  the  Hudson,"  reminds  us  that  we  need 

not  fear  3iversity  if  vye  educate  ourselves  for  tolerance: 


Although  the  persistence  of  human  diversity  has  many  draw- 
backs, it  also  has  beneficial  consequences.  It  creates  social  tensions 
which  lead  to  a  strenuous  quest  for  attitudes  and  laws  designed  to 
give  equal  rights  to  all  citizens  irrespective  of  religion  and  r#ce,  of 
age  and  sex.  Human  diversity  makes  tolerance  more  than"  a  virtue: 
It  makes  tolerance  a  requiremCTt  for  survivaL 

The  anthropologist  David  Bidney  says,  "Cultural  diversity  and 
heterogeneity  counteract  the  tendency  to  cultural  entropy/'  Entropy 
is  the  general  trend  of  the  universe  toward  death  and  disorder. 

We  must  somehow  learn  to  live  wilh  our  diversity  and  to  recognize 
that  our  strength  and  unity  will  be  bound  in  the  legitimization  of  our 
ethnic  and  cultural  pluralism. 

If  we  learn  to  live  together  and  struggle  for  liberty  and  justice  for  all 
in  our  third  century,  then  we  must  become  aware  of  the  intercultural 
imperative  of  American  Life-  Indeed,  we  already  live  in  a  world  that  is 
an  'Mntercultural  village." 

Robert  Nisbet  points  out  that  the  family,  the  neighborhood,  the 
community,  the  schools,  and  voluntary  associations  once  used  to  carry 
:    a  great  deal  of  the  load  in  building  morality.  Now  they  don't,  because 
^  ^  of  the  tremendous  . politicization.  of  our  social^ order  We  have 
^         transferred  so  much  responsibility  to  the  Central  Government,  and 
^        authority  now  stems  from  the  involvement  of  so  many  State  and 
'  Federal  bureaucracies  in  peoples'  lives,  that  these  basic  communities 
Cl(         are  drying  up.  The  danger  arises  that  more  and  more  people  will  turn 
Q         to  the  Government  as  the  source  of  community.  This  will  bring  us 
^         close  to  totalitarianism,  to  statism,  Nisbet  warns  that  if  this  state  of 
^         mind  is  allowed  to  grow,  the  United  States  could  go  the  way  of  such 
^         once-great  powers^  as  Greece  and  Rome,  in  which  the  erosion  of  the 
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old  institutions  led  to  the  creation  of  the  absolute  state-  Msgr,  Baroni 
argued  the  follpwing  case  in*  1976  and  since  then,  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  HUD,  has  championed  the  notion  that  we  need  to 
devolve  more  power  b  the^  neighborhood  ^communities  and  to 
encourage  the  organization  of  voluntary  self-help  groups  among  the 
families,  churches,  and  cominunTty  groups  in  our  neighborhobds. 

In  1979  many  scholars,  policy  analysts,  and  other^^^ee  that  the 
neighborhood  is  a  neglected  unit  of  American  u An  life.  Today 
residents  in  cities  all  over  the  country  are  organizing  4  improve  their 
neighborhoods.  Strategies  for  neighborhood  revitiliz^ion  have  many 
variations  and  evolve  from  different  ideological  perspectives.  How- 
ever,  one  theme  runs  throughout  every  strategy:  the  desire  to  assist 
pebpie  to  become  more  involved  in  the  proem  of  governance  and 
thus  share  in  the  control  of  their. .neighborhoods  and  their  lives.  To 
date,  two/major  streams  of  thought  have  influenced  this  movement. 

The  first  includes  those  proponents  of  neighborhood  government 
who  return  to  the  principles,  of  Jeffersonian  demqcraly  and  the 
conceptual  notions  put  forth  by  Mumford  and  Jacobs.  They  define  the 
problem  in  human  and  moral  terms  and^argue  that  because  family  and 
community  life  suffer,  people  do  not  cope  well  with  the  diversity  and 
pressures  of  the  city.  They  assume  that  people  will  live  better  if  they 
have  options  for  conlrpl  and  that  the  way  to  achieve,  this  is  by  a  return 
to  smaller'units  of  government.  j  . 

The  second  stream  consists  of  those  proponents  of  American 
Federalism  who  also^  decry  the  trend  toward  centralization  and 
bigness.  However,  they  define  the^problem  within  the  context  of  the 
good  government  and  reform  movements  of  the  early  twentieth 
century  and  build  on  the  theoretical  framework  of  contemporary 
public  administration.  Their  app|oach  is  furtctional  and  structural  with 
emphasis  on  identifying  the  tasks  which  can  best  be  carried  out  by 
small  service  areas  in  order  to  achieve  greater  efficiency,  effectiveness 
and  producfivjiy,  * 

What  are  the  policies,  strategies,  and  programs  of  a  neighborhood 
urb^n  policy?  Should  we  begin  by  pointing  out  the  disincentives  and 
dismveslment  attitudes  of  policies  and  programs  that  have  led  to  public 
and  private  urban  disinvestment?  Our  programs  and  policies  have 
served  to  discourage  personal  as  well  as  public  and  private  institutional 
re-investment  strategies  in  our  urban  neighborhoods,  ' 

Is  there  a  new  way,  or  a  new  idea,  or  a  new  focus  that  will  help  us  to 
redefine  uurHclves  as  a  culturaily  pluralistic  people?  There  is  no  such 
poHcy,  because  we  have  failed  to  recognize  that  people  live  in 
neighborhnods,  not  cities.  Their  emotional  and  economic  investments 
are  in  the  neighborhood^  If  neighborhoods  continue  to  die,  then  cities^ 
will  die.  If  we  are  to  develop  domestic  policy  that  Reflects  the  reality 
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of  our  ethnic  and  racial  diversity,  then  we  must  begin  to  devfclop  a 
national  urban  policy  for  neighborhoods,  ^ 

There  is  a  paucity.of  Federal  legislation  which  legitimizes  the 
neighborhood  as  a  legal  authority.  A  major  problem  in  writing 
legislation  has  been  in  defining  the  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal 
Government.  To  some  degree,  this  failure  is  caused^by  the  bankruptcy 
of  our  national  approach  to  ethnic  diversity.  . 
/  For  a  long  time,  consciousness  ©f  a  pluralistic  dimensioa  of  our  past 
had  been  suppressed  for  fear  that  calling  attention  to  cultural  and 
ethnic  diversity  would  produce  an  unpatriotic  divisiveness  and 
disorder.  The  history  of  prejudice,  persecution,  bigotry,  and  alienation, 
which  parallels  the  history  of  America's  ethnic  groups,  is  an  unpleas^ 
ant  feature  of  our  past.  Recently,  however,  historians  have  produced 
and  appear  to  be  producing  at  m  ever  acce.  jrating  rate,  a  body  of  ^ 
sophisticated  literature  about  American  immigration  and  inimigrants. 
Social  scientists  are  likewise  very  active  in  their  inquiriesY  into 
anthropological,  geographical/  demograpHic,  sociological,  economic, 
and  political  aspects  of  etrtnic  communities  and  patterns  , of  behavion 
The  humanities  and  the  ^rts  have  likewise  found  a  fertile'ground  for 
growth  in  ethnic  and  ^feacial  materials.  This  emergence  of  ethnic 
consciousness  should  be'%itimized  (i.e.  made  an  omcial  part  of  public 
'  policy)  through  eftbrts  supported  by  the  National  Government. 

The  National  ' Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affeirs  argues  that  our 
experience  m  multi-ethnic  cooperation  ^  through  community  based 
organizatidhs,  often  in  partn^ership  with  government  and  thp  private 
sector,  offers  a  fruitful  new  horizon  for  the  eternal  aspiration  of 
America  -  liberty  and  justice  for  alL  While  a  catalogue  of  our  success 
could  be  presented  as  evidenef,  an  argument  of  that  sort  could  be 
dismissed  as  anecdotal.  Consequently,  The  National  Center  fqr  Urban 
Ethnic  Affairs  (NCUEA)  prefers  to  focus  its  case  on  a  unique  moment 
in  the  history  of  the  urban  ethnic  movement  in  America  -  the 
emergence  and  experience  of  the  Bicentennial  Ethnic  Racial  Coalition. 
The  vision  of  the  Bicentennial  Ethnic  Racial  Coalition  (BERC)  may. 
hel^  us  understand  the  relationship  between  the  Emergence  of 
neighborhood  consciousness  and  ethnic  and  racial  consciousness.  The 
BERC  sfbrx  may  help  u^  to  transcend  conventional  interest  group 
activity  and  public  policy  formation\ 

Though  the  ^rts  of  Bicentennial  Ethnic  Racial  Coalition  to 
impact  on  the  dif^ctions  gf  Bicentennial  suffiered  a  host  of  rebuffs  from 
the  ARBA  Advisory  cbmmittee  and  AREA  Board^  it  nonetheless 
represents  a  moment  in  the  public  articulation  of  the  BERC  idea;  i.e.,  a 
reinterpretaiion  of  the  American  experience  which  unashamedly 
promotes  the  importance  of  cultural  ethnic  diversity  and  the  primacy 
of  neighborhood  institutions. 
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Workshops  of  June  1974  BERC  Conference  7~ 

Art  understanding  of  the  approach  taken  by  the  BERC  group  can  be 
gained  by  reviewing  the  basic  assumptions  Jiiade  by  participants  and 
conterenca  planners^  Workshop^  were  held  at  the  Jyne  1974.  BERC 
meeting  for  each  of  thfc  three  thematic  areas  of  Bicentennial  planning: 
Heritage,  Festival  and  Horizons:  :  ^ 

/  In  the  area  of  heritage  and  education,  workshop  emphasis  was  on 
the  ethnic  experfence  in  Annerican  education  and  the  ethnic  and  racial 
.  contributions  to  the  building  of  America.  The  statement  distributed  to 
,  the  workshops  in  Heritage  and  Education  read: 

*  "  -        '  i 

History  has  htm  made  unpopular  by  persons  who  would  use  it  to 
teach  specific  lesson.  Ethnic  and  racial -  Americans  must 
understand  their  past  before  they  can  chart  a  useful  future.  This 
means  that  they  must  avoid  narrowness  while  at  the  same  time 
,^^_^.^mph^i2ing  the  richness  that  the  ethnic  and  faciat  groupsrhave 
-contnbuted  to  the  American  pluralistic  experience.  This  experi- 
ence ot  "otherness/'  which  has  been  a  hallmark  of  the  American 
experiment,  must  not  be  feared  or  shunned,  but  must  be  accepted 
m  terms  of  its  contributory  role  in  Anierica*s  heritage. 

In  ihe  area  of  Festival  and  the  Arts,  the  workshop  groups  focused  On 
the  need  to  legitimize  the  cultural  diversity  of  American  life  by 
preserving  and  developingJfethnic  and  community  arts,  music  and 
folkways,  and  by  providing  a  means^  of  expression  for  the  benefit  of 
diverse  communities.  The  basic  statement  of  philosophy  disti^uted  to 
the  Festival  and  Arts  workshop  said: 

Far  t>om  being  a  cultural  melting  pot,  we  are  a  nation  whose 
,   diverse  and  singular  blend  of  cukural  expressions  yields  a  different 
navor  with  every  tasting.  It  is  a  fact  Qt^>  our  soeiety.that  the 
channels  for  cultural  expression  and  appf^eciation,  of  the  diverse 
groups  of  which  we  are  comprised,  are  not  well  developed;  Our 
□ulture  IS  our  essence  made  visible.  Whether  it  is  manifested  in  the 
.    mundane  or  the  profound,  it  adds  inspiration,  satisfaction,  and 
pleasure  to  our  lives.  The  extent  to  which  our  citizens  are  limited 
from  a  full  experience  of  their  right  to  cultural  expression  is  the 
extent  lo  which  we  condemn  ourselves  to  a  bland  and  homoge= 
^  nized  national  existence.  ^  ' 

The  Horizon  area  workshop  focused  on  economic  and  social  revitaliza- 
Hon  of-neighhorhoods.  Discussions  were  held  concerning  neighborhood 
restoration  and  pre^rvation,  economic  growth  and  stabilisation,  and 
the  permanent  du^  to  serve  basic  human  needs  of  all  citizens.  The 
topic  statement  distributed  to  workshops,  focusing  on  ecdeomic 
and  sociaJ  revitalization  of  neign-^M^hoods  said: 

Because  people^s  behayior  is  affected  primarily  through  the  ■ 
surroundinp  where  mostof  their  experiences  occur,  we  bqlieve 
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that  economic^and  social  devitalization- of  racial  and  ethnic 
neighborhoods  is  one  of  the  key  means  of  bridgirtg'the  existing 
^  gap  between  the  two  nations  whidh  hiake  up  this  coyntry  -  that  of 
'   the  rich  and  th^^ofthe  poor,  ,  , 

In  each  of  these  thVee  workshops  ^participants  from  the  more  than 
21  differenfcethnic  groups  were  allowed  to  contribute  their  own  ideas 
about  appropriate  agendas  for  action  by  BERC  Each  of  the  thretf 
workshops  independently  produced  the  recommendatien  that  a  fully 
representative  advisory  body^  established  to  assist  ARBA  in  policy^ 
and  program  developmenC  It  was  also  recommended  that  this 
advisory  body  assist  in  funding  and  legislative  consultati^  and  review,  , 
and  that  it  be  provided  with  the  means  to  serve  as  an  outreach  network 
foT  ethnic  and  racid  groups  throughout  the  country,        ^  ^  ^ 

*  The  BERG  initiative  quickened  the  development  of  a  iinique^' 
poliUcal.perspectiye,  This^p^p         ^S^ahUshes  a  set^  criteria  f^^ 
which  an  intarestip  and  ^vocative  view  of  the  American  domestic  , 
policy  emerges.  At  the  bottom,  the  history  of  BERt  prompts  the 
generation  of  policy  studies  and  program  recbmihendations  which  set 
out  to  remeay'the  malaise  in  the  civic  cultuA  of  America,  whick 
provoked  the^convening  of  BERC,  . 

The  B€RC  consultations  initiated  a  national  Jdialogue  with  ARBA 
in  r974.  Throu^  ARBA  is  no  linger  a  furictioning  agency,  the'; 
concerns  first  articulated  by  the  BERC  demand  continued  discussions 
because  they  address  serious  contradictions  which  fester  in  American 
^lity.  The  hlTory  of  BERC  can  be.  read  as  toth  a  call  to  reflection  . 
and  a  call  to  action.  ,  l  . 

While  the  issues  raised  in  this  paper  speak  to  tWs  arena  of  public 
needs  of  all  Americans,  they  are  particularjy  salient  tot  low  and 
moderate  income  Americans  of  various,  ethnic  and  racial  ti^ditions. 
'The  civil  rights  horizon  for  the  SO's  should  become  cognizant  of  the 
multi-ethnic  neighborhood  approach  to  claims  of  juitice  and  equity 
articulated  by  the  Bicentennial  Ethnic  Racial  Coaltion.  These  issues 
reflect  the  content  of  the  American  vision  of  civil  rights.  However,  th^ 
growing  bankruptcy  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  derives  from  thf 
Lsblation  of  the  content  of  your  advocacy  from^  the  context  of  the 
American  reality  .^s, it  is  lived  in  neighborhoods.  Even  your  most^ 
ardent  supporters  are  beginning  to  share  the  perception  of  your  work 
as  irrelevant  to  the  context  which  surrounds  •  the  content  of  your 
advocacy  for  justice.  Two  basic  elements  of  th#  American  conte?tt  are 
ethnic  diversity. and  a  nonideological  or  common  sense  appreciation 
for  fairness.  Liberty  dft  justice  for  all  is  alive  in  America.  Attempts  to 
mute  diversity  are  fated  to  cause  charges  of  exclusion  and/or  neglect, 
while  .attempts  to  highlight  diversity  are  fated  to  cause  claims  @f 
special  status  and/br  exaggerated  importance.  Yet  diversity  must  not 
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be.  denied.  The  recbgniiion  of  multifbrm  cultiifal  expression  ^nd 
heritage  and  the  perdurable  fact  ormulti^ethnic  diversity  are  proposed 
to  the  US,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  aS^the^round  from  which  it 
can  establish  the  civil  rights  agend^  for  the  19B0*s.  ),  ' 
The  BERC  perspective  argues  that  the  contradictions  in  the 
erican  polity  are  protound,  but  it  also  proclaims  that  the  reservoir 
\of  goodwill  and  talent  existent  in  our  country  is      awesome  foro^ 
^  Reflecting  on  the  BERC  story  andlts  attendant  clfallinges,  parallel^ 
.  the  reflection  and  action  proposed  by  Reverend  Theodore  M? 
Hesburgh,  President  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  who  made  the" 
fbllowing  observation  about  new  directions  for  public  policy.  ^ 

We  ought  to  have  a  Idhg  range  policy  on  total  human  develop, 
ment^  which  transcends  the  economic,  but  is  very  important  to  the 
economic,  which  even  transcends  the  politicalr  because  it's  more 
importarit  than  the  crisis  of  the  rtioment,  which  is  really  focused 
on  the  rfaci  that  America  as  a*  nation  promised,  hope*  promised 
diginty,  and  promised  freedom  for  people. 

Though  Father  Hesburg  was  speaking  primarily  about  new  directions 
in  international  policy,  the  thrus*  and  truth  of  his  position  apply  as  well 
to  domestic  policy  =  *  , 

The  BERC  perspective  argues  that  the  domestic  policy  of  the  past 
three  decades  has  not  appreciably  contributed  to  the  .iotal  human 
development  of  America,  In  faq^,  our  cities  are  threatened  with  fiscal 
and  moral  bankruptcy.  Most  tragically*  the  American  polity  has  nearly 
ceased  fulfilling  its  unique  capacity  to  enliven  the  human  spirit.  In  fiict, 
our  domestic  policies  appear  to  have  stifled  our  hopes  for  dignity  and  - 
freedom  for  people,  Mbreover,  these  policies  have  deformed  the 
American  people  by  cultivating  public  attitudes  of  pessimism,  anUur- 
banism.  and  privatism.  This  malaise  will  not  be  remedied  simply.  What 
must  be  done  can  only  begin  by  transcending  the  paradigms  which 
guide  our  domestic  policy.  -  ^  ' 

The  BERC  consuliaiions  transcended  these  paradigms  by  insisting  > 
-that  the  diverse  cultural  dimensions  of  human  existence  could  be 
viewed  as  the  ground  from  which  a  wholesome  civic  li^  could  be 
formed  and  fashioned.  BERC  argued  that  we"^  must  transcend  our 
current  understanding  of  domestic  realities  by  reorienting  our  under- 
standing of  the  American  city;  i,e.,  the  social  form  of  exisXence  which/ 
predominates  in  America.  While  cities  obviously  have-an  economiQ^ 
function*  they,  like  all  human  forms  of  association,  are^  not  simply 
economic  entities.  Cities  are  clusters  of  human  communities.  Domestic 
policy  has  ignored  and  neglected  human  communities,  i.e„  Ihe  spiritual 
substance  which  constitute  cities.  Domestic  policy  should  remind  us 
that  human  communities  are  "little  worids  of  meaning"  informed  by 
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sharek  ax^riences  cif  ordt^;  filled  ktH  huirian  traditions  which  people  - 
experience  not  simcfly  as^ccidents  or  convi^      diversions,  but  as  the 
verj  Substance  of /their;  human  human  communities  of 

cilies  are  neighbofrhoods  whic^^  can  ofier  thi  possibility  of  hurtian  : 
development  in' fcHowship,  friendship,  and  cultural  experiences.-  '  _ 
'The  BERd  perspective  arigu^  that  thte:  failure  of  5ur  urban  policy  , 
can  be  tracedjo  bur  lack  of  attentimi  to  torban  neighborhoods  ap^ 
rich  variety  of  tethnid  and  reUgious,  sdbstances  which  sustain  these 
communities.  oCer  the  la^  three  ded^es,  we  have  squandered  our 
cultural  ^and  rdigious  resources.  Mani  healthy  neighb^rhgp^  have  ^ 
teen  destroy^  by  the  ^heartless,  monocultural  or  mtoeultural 
/orientaUons  bf^  governmeiit  aetion  arid  inaction.  Unfortunately,  ne^ 
/  public  policy /  imperatives,  acisihg  fmm  this  critique^  are  not  easil^f 
f  translated  ^  into  recipes  %r  action.  JNgnetheless.  many  leaders^  and 
groups  have/ b«un  to  raise  our  sensitivity  to  human  rights  as  an 
important  Amension  of  world  pblitics.  The  BERC  perspective;  ^ 
^ropote^-^arallel  thrust  in  dq^estic  politic  From  ,  the  BERC  / 
perspective/  the  many  worlds  in  American  society  t  the  urban/rural 
poor,  the  sUburban/exurbari  richi  the  culturally  dispossessed,  rootless, 
heritageless  people,  of  all ;  econimic  statuses  -^  expose  a  national  - 
domestic  scandal;  a  crisis  in  our  civic  culture.BERG  asks:  If  American 
citizAis  hirdly^know  themselves  and  each  other,  how  can  we  learrv  to 
treat  each  other  as  brotherrand  listers  of  a  world-wide  human  family? 
The  BERC  perspective  of  our  ^bmestic  crisis  and  scandal  provides  a 
challenge  to  persons  engaged  in  policy  studies.  The  .challenge  is  to  ^ 
develOD  a  civic,  neighborhooid,  ,and  human  development  agenda,^ 
whicifis  grbunded  in^  the  multi^cultural  fullness  of  the  American 

reality.    .  .       ;         ,  _  j  u  u 

Few  persons  Involved  in  policy  studies  have  recognized  that  the 
American  reality '^icludes  the  perdurable  diversity  of  .its  ethnic, 

^ciihural,  and  religious  composition.  The  BERC  perspective  proclaimH 
that  we  will  not  ^understand  the  urban  crisis  until  understand  the 
ethnic,  religious,^nd  cultural  diversity  of  the  America  people.  The  ' 
BERC  cqpsult^iions  revealed  that  public  policy  initiatives  are  influ- 
enced  by  rigid  ^economic  categories,  embodied  in  jnt^est  groups; , 
which  assume  a  faUacious  Rational  selWmage;  i,e.,  they  ignore  cultural, 
religiou^^  and  ethnic  divtoity.  The  BERC  perspective  argAies^ 

'  melting  ^t  notion  %nd/ot  ideologies  of  narrow  selectmly.  are. 
inadequate  frameworks  for  dealing  with  divemty  and  have  in  fact  ^ 
produced  a^  scandalous  civic  crisis.^T^e  BERC  thesis  suggests  an, 
imperative:  We  must  redefine  ourselves;  we  are  a  pluralistic  people. 
The  BERC  idea-affirhied  that  Ameridans  are  the  most  ethically,^ 
racially,  religiously,  and  regionally  diverse  natidn  in  the  world,  which  ^ 
is  governed  through  processes  of  free  political  competition.  Rather 
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^  than  parceiving  diversity  "as  an  impediment  to  human  development, 
BERG  ^^aimed  that  we  must  learn  to  recognize*  that  the  exterit  to 
which  our  citizens  are  Hmited  from  a  full  experience  to  their  right  to 
civic  expression  is  the  extent  to  which  we  condemn  ourselves,  to  a 
bland^ahd  hofhogenized  pational  ex  nkrr^hess 
and  divisive  ethriocenirism,  .^hile  it  empha^izea  the  richn^  that 
regional,  cultural,  and  religious  groups  have  coQtri^uied  to  the 
American  experience,  # 

The  BERC  perspective  fcxpects  us  to  recognize  that  our  urban  areas 
are  diverse  clusters  of  reli^ous,  cultural,  ethnic,  and  multi-ethnic 
humah  communities.  New  urban  policy  directions  grounded  in  tl\e 
BERC  perspective  begin  with  the  fact  th^i  urban  neighborhoods 
have,-Qver  the  past  five  years,  become  thf  source  of  a  new  community^ 
sectOD  force  in  American  pbliiics.  Urban  neighborhood  leaders  a^ 
devising  new  urban  strategies  for  c^habilitation,  pr^ervaiion,  econpmf 
ic  development,  cultural  enhancement^  education,  and  crime. preven- 
tion. Though  these  commfoity  sector  %roups  display  a  wide  rangeiof 
ideologicai  orientaiions,vone  theme  unites  their  efforts.  They  desii^Fo 
assisf  people  to  become  more  involved  in  the  decisions  ^vhic^  affect 
their  lives  and  the  existence  of  their  neighborhoods.  The  extent  to 
which  these  recent  erup*ons  of  neighborhood  activity  are  both  infused 
with  the  sp^it  of  community  pluralisni  and  supported  by  public  and 
private  policies  will',  in  large  measure,  determine,  the  extent  to  which  ' 
we.  achieve  liberty  and  justice  for  all  in  America.  The  future  of 
Amerita,^a  nation  "which  promised  hope,  profnised  dignity,  and 
promised  fr«dom  for  people"  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  private  and 
public  seciprs  to  appropriate  a. wholesome  undersianding  of  diverse 
communities  and  to  appreciate  ",the  rieed  for  pluraformity  of  ap- 
proaches tohuflian  development.  Neighborhood  leaders  and  national 
poliey^makers  must  begin  to  share  their  insights.  The  leaders  of  public,  ' 
private,  and  comm;ynily  sectors  must  fashion  sets  of  bivic  strategies 
which  includf  the  expanded  cultural  and  civic  agenda  proposed  by 
BERC,  Persons  engaged  in  policy  sicidies  c^n  play  a  catalyzing  and 
developmental  role  in  formulating  initiatives  which  ace  consonant  with  ^ 
the  BE^IC  agenda  for  America.  ■ 
The  question  which  confrcmts^us  today;  in  some^respectsi  parallels 
,  the  question  whicft  confronted  the  American  Founders  during  the 
period  after  the  Declaration  of  Independehce  and  prior  to  the^ 
founding  of  our  Constitution.  The  question^  put  simply  if  this:  Are  we  a 
courageojs  people,  able  to  form  and  fashion  new  mechafllsms  of 
governance  and  new  policy  directions  within  the  framevyork  of  our 
Constitution,  wjiich  recognizes  th^ti^e  are  an  urban  people,  in  need  of 
an  accountable  and  respbrisive  public  order,  in, need  of  a  vision  of  our 
urban  reahty,  which  celebrates  our  culturardiversity,  ^d  In  need  of  a 
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civil  thaology  which  weaves  various  traditions  into  a  cloth  of  many 
^     colbrs,  textures,  and  designs?  Perhaps  the  BERC  experiment  is  the 
\QOm:^  which  we-can  ^eatfe  a  new  Jacob's|  robe,  which  will  warm 
'      our  hearts  and  minds:  so  that  we  might  live  as  united^eople  with 
Uberty  and  justice  for  all  These  are  the  pieqes  of  the  BERC  dream. 
The  BERC  constituency  has  experienced  th0  various  faeces, of  aliena- 
tion and  poverty  in  America.  The  BERC  (fxperience  is  the  ground^, 
from  whiph  this  restatement  of  the  BERC  mfeslon  issues.  As  we  move 
into  l^ie  1980's  it  is  approprtate  to  reflect  on  ^he  causes  of  the  poverty 
=     and  Venation  t^  have  debiHtated  Ainerip#.  .and  begin  anew  our 

work  of  breaking  the  cycle  which  constrains  .the  mil  development  df  ^ 
liberty  and  justice  in  America,  Poverty,  whiqtM^  aiac^of  the  abiUty  to 
sustain  basic  human^needs,  is  relatefdi  to  a  j^mplex  combination  of  _ 
spiritual  feiUngs  encased>  in  economic,  social,  and  cultural  fectors,  f 
which,  while  they 'vary  from,one  area  of  our  nation  to  another  in  their    ^  ^  ^ 
intensity  and  magnitude,  they,  nonetheles^  encumber,  retard,  or  [ 
^  paralyze  the  human  development  pf  individuals,  families,  and  commu- 
nities. More  specifically,  these  impediments  to  human  development 
^      include  selfishness;  economic  de£^dMc4^mappropriate  educatibti, 

^narrow  public  policy,  and^^^K&ess  tp  ^^e  cultumlly  pluralistic  -  -  v. 
'character  of  American  socirfy,  . 

The  BERC  ideals  affiOT  the  basic  human  rights  of  all  pepons  to 
decent  material  living  conditidhs,  to  the  avairability  of  opp*tunities 
,  for  humanly  fulfilling  work,  to  ownership  of  property,  to  a  sh*^  | 
control  of  dedsion-making,  which  aflfects  limited  resources,  and  the 
articulation  of  the  human  spirit  in  diverse  cultures  of  the  American  . 
peoplev  Our  qultural  resources  are  manifestations  ©f  our  nation's 
spiritual  rfchhess.  Our  cultural  vitaHty  is  found  in  various  traditious 
which  maintain  their  integrity,  while  they  interact  with  each  other  and 
support  each  other,  BERC  believes  that  all  citizens  have  the      .  — 
responsibility  to  utilize  their  Vesources  and  power  to  protect,  support,  ^ 
and  promote  essential  human  rights. 
/         '  Another  face  of  poverty  surfaces  through  oppTressive  institutions  = 
V,      public,  private,  religious,  goyarnn^tal  entities  -  which  ^exercise  ■ 
practices  and  policies  that  have  a^debiUtating  impact  on  the  lives  of  ^ 
individuals,  families,  and  communities.  Changing  oppressive  institu- 
tions  involves 'breaking  down  barriers  and  current  control  patterns 
which  produce  uiyust  policies  and  practices,  ptangp  may  be  needed 

becaus^:  ^  '  ,  ; 

A.:  Specific  policies  or  practices  are  oppressive. 

Policies  or  practices  are  not  relevant  to  human  needs. 

C.    Admirable  policies  are  pooriy  implemented,  pr  not  jmple- 
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p     D..  Ad^rabl&lpdlici^  are  irnplemented  in  such^^nianner  that 
fundarfiental  caus^*  or  problems  are  unehang^^br  ^en  rein^ 
^    forced,  v  j  f  , 

Change  cm  be  initiated  ip  various  waysrarthe  pqiicy-making  l€\^l  ^ 
of  the  i^titution  or  at  other  points  balow.  that  levtfh  It  is  quite  possible  1  ^ 
that  the  process  of  changing  oppressive  institutional  practidfes  may  ^  .. 
require  a  refornktidn  of  the  problem,  The^B^C  expedence  has^  in^ 
fact*  urged/ the  feformulation  of  our  domestic  policies.  The  BERC 
experience  has  cr^^     significant  ^change  of  awareness  anrf  an  ^ 
attendant  hew  ho^.among  both  tfi^  ppp^^  '  * 

\  iP^f  ^^^C's  pQTQep^on  of  our  njalaise  prompts 'support  for  .  a 
national- commitment     allocajion  and  edupational  processes  designed 
-fcp;change  opp^^ive  attitudes  mhd  their JnstitutionaJ  fbrma.  BERC. 
.  alfirm^  a  ^  missKin^  to*  m^ify  pblicies  and  practices  which /have^  . 
prevented  people  from  reaching  full  spiritual,  psychoiogical*  social, 
and  physical  clevelopmertt,  BERC  afTirms  ^  mission^  to  modify  those* 
social,  culturair  economic  and  political  structures  and  systems  which  ' 
do  hot  provide  the  environment  . which  enables  the  basic ^uman  needs 
of  ihdividuals,  families,  'and  j^rticularly  racial,  ethnic,  and  Native  ^ 
American  communities 'to  do  fheirown  work  and  decision  making;  i.e., 
to  becbme  people,  helping;  people  helping  themsel^s.  ,        ^  ^ 
/    In  fact,-fh&powerlessness  BpRC  constituentSihave' experienced  is 
the  etief  obstadiKQ  the  realization  of  a  digmfi^    and  hopeful  lifc.-^ 
^M^eAijess  is  the  lack  of  choice  ^d  bontrol  in  the  ftilfiUment  of 
orie'^  baste  physical,  psycholggical,  social,  economic,  politicaK  and 
cultural  needl  PoweVlessness  ^  the  ihaBility^^f/identifiabli  culture  » 
groupsi  within  this  ifetion,  to  fOTm  coalitions  which  Will  s^aificantly 
contribute  to  the  dev^pment  of  liberty  and  justice."  Powerlessness 
may  be  derived  from  a  Mck  of  educatibn  sknis,-»  lack  of  political  clout, 
a  lack  of  mone^Qfrfr"to  th€  i^sence^of  oppressive  institutionaUzed 
attitiides  such  *.bigd^y,  alie^ion,  polarization  and  centralization.  ' 
Monoculfcural  h(^idge^^^on  has  produced  forces;  that  work  against  g 
^  self-esteem  and  serf^evelOT^ment.jrf  order  to  participate  in  a  demt-^ 
cratic  s^j^T^^c^indij^^^       |WP  has  a  G^-given  and  civil  right 
to  s^ia^n  the  decision-ffi^king  ^ro^s^and  the  shaping  of  societygand 
its  institutions.  ^  ^ 
PowerlessHess,  therefore,  extends  jo  those  who,  while  in  a^^etitlon 
"tokieet  their  ba^c  needs,  experience  the-inabiyty^o  n|odify  systems 
^nd institutions  which  adversely  afTect  tHe  fate  6jfcthers,)^ohiQ3lly  ar^  ' 
pirhaps  tragically  =  systems  and  institutions  in  which^we  are  all  ' 
involved.  '         '  ^  *  ' 

Given  these  faces  of  pBverty,  BERC  aft^S  its  mission  and 
^reclaims  tha.'^centrajijy"  of  its  missioH  to  the  nakon,  when  it  argues  / 
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that  in  tWfe  1980*s  American  domesticvjpolicy  must  defend  the  rights  of 
^alienated  nrilHons  to  a  Jiffe  worth  Iivi)ig  ^  a  life  of  dignity  and  hope. 
■     While  BERC  fecogtiiEes  that  rural  'poverty  continues  to  plague  our 
nation,  and  efforts  rtii^t  be  made  to,  minimize  oppr,essive  rural 
conditions,  the  stunning  Teality  of  u^ban  poverty  in  all  of  its  variotis 
forms*  prompted  BERC  to  articulate  a  vision  and  research-action 
/agenda  for  American  dom^ic  policy,, 

BERG  argues  that  our  understandiftg  of  the  city  must  be  reoriented. 
Cities  need  not  be  viewed  as  demonic  c'bncentrations  engendered  by 
selfish  dfesire.  Cities  are  placed  whfere  people  reside.  Too  often 
have  igtto red  this  obvious  fact  and  eoncenlrated  pur  concen^  upon 
^  the  historic  economic  role  played  by  cities-  Recently  cities  hav^begun 
:  to  s^e  this  fblly.  Citiei  have  begua  to  examinp  their  rbfe     light  of  the 
1970%  with  the  attendant  communication  and  tromsportation  facilities 
which  allows  for  decentralization.  Decentralization  involves  business 
firms,  and  people,*  Both  the  economic  roie  and  the  residential  role 
played  by  a  city  are  fundamental.  Ultimately,  one  must  ask  whether 
this  latter  role  can  be  played  if  a  city,  any  city,    Idses  a  significant 
\  portion  of  its  standard  housing  stock.  If  it  can't,  will  the  city  be  able  to 
perform  the  former  role?  .  '  :  . 

All  older  American  cities  are  faced  with  decay  in  its  housing  stock. 
More  importantly,  this  decay  is  spreading  in  ever  wider  circles.  It  can 
be  stopped.  But  tV  stop  it  ^demands  a  positive,  forceful  housing 
program.  It  demands  a  housing  program  that  is 'given  equal  priority 
with  the  economia  development  programs  of  the  city.  Moreover^  we 
must  reortent  our  perception,  of  the  city  by  rediscovering  an  ancient 
ideal  and  unashamedly  proclaiming  that  the  city  is  the  cradle  of  our 
traditions  and  or  civilizatio^. 

The  American  Revolution,  which  gave  birth  to  our  country,  was 
fashioned  and  fought  in  the  cities  and  towns  from  Bostqii  td  New 
Orleans,  The  great  American  experiment  -  liberty  and  justice  for  all  - 
was  first  experienced  by  millions  of  Americans  who  came  to  the  cities, 
and  there  developed  the  rich  mixtuie  of  human  spirit  which  character- 
izes the  form  and  style  of  a  fully  human  life  -  an  urban  civilization. 
Only  cities  offer  the  possibility  for  the  continuation  of  this  full  human 
life^,  through  the  enhancehient  of  urban  fellowjhip  and  social  develop- 
ment. Only  the  ctly  can  aggregate  the  fiscal  and  human  resources 
which  enable  persons  to  enjoy  their  life  and  work  in  a  framework  of 
civic  amenities:  well  tended  lakes  and  rivers,  green  areas  and  parks* 
distinguished  buildings,  great  universities,  libraries  and  ^museums, 
outstanding  restaurants,  fine  music,  exciting  shops,  theater,  fountains, 
art  in  the  streets,  opportunities  for  participatory  recreation  and 
spectator,  sports,  signs  of  the  past,  historic  squares  and  healthy 
neighborhoods  with  diverse  traditions,  styles  and  tones  of  life,  and 
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finaliy  th4  iovemance  of  these  realities  thrp^h  public  institutions,  i'e.K 
^ccQiuWtiMie  and  responsive  govenments.which  are  carefully  attuned  to 
rlj^e  Warie^  of  communit^s  and  wholly  dedicated  tathe  importance  of 
^^hancing  these  civic  amenities  and  the  full  flowering  of  the  human 
''^'^t  in  all  communities.  .  / 

fact  remains*  however,  thaf  over  the  decades  and  even  today, 
have  calloi^ly  abandoned  our  cities  and  have  thoroughly  espoi^ed 
^  Candide-like  posture  of  pessimism,  anti-urban  privatism,  and  self- 
centered  familialism.  Our  National  urban  policy  has  rot  onl^  threat- 
ened our  cities  j^th  fiscal  bankruptcy,  but  mor^tragicallyj  our  cities 
have  nearly  ceased  fuiniling  their  special  and  unique  capacity  to 
enliven  the  human  spiht.  Our  cities  are  not  producing  the  civilizing 
inhuences  of  work,  education*  art,  music»  and  fellowship  that  of 
necessity  mu^  be  located  and  developed  in  urban  settings.  These 
problems  are  often  discussed,  and  much  research  has  been  directed 
towards  eliminating  the  urban  crisis.  Perhaps  the  failure  and  frustra- 
tion of  these  efforts  can  be  traced  to^heijLlack  of  focus  on  the  ancient 
distinction  between  urbs  and  civiias,  two'words,  which  while  they  are 
both  translated  city;  they  were  nof  synonymous  for  the  ^cients,  nor 
are  they  synonymous  today.  was  the  place  of  assembly,  the 

dwelling-place,  a  sanctuary  of  the  ci vitas.  Ci vitas  was  the  religious  and 
political  association  of  families  ^nd  tribes  =  the  people  bound  together 
in  civic  association.  These  ancient  distinctions  are  important  today, 
because  urban  research  and  urban^olicy  are  bankrupt  bp^ause  of  thefr 
lack  of  attention  to  the  cjvitas  -  their  lack  of  attention  to. cmc  renewal 
and  civic  dlvelopment.  By  focusing  on  urban  ooncerns,  the  physical 
items,  to  the  exclusion  of  civic  concerns,  our  national  urban  policy  has 
nearly  destroyed  the  cLvitqs  the  various  levels  of  human  community 
which  make  urban  life  possible.        .  . 

Our  national  urban  policy  has  ignored  and  ^^glected  a  basic 
dimension  of  communyy  life.  The  civitas  has  been  forgotten  and  nearly 
has  been  dclipsed.  Of  course,  we  cannot  den/ that  cities  have  external 
physical  aspects  which  need  attention.  However,  seripus  conse- 
quences, perhaps  fatal  i^sults,^  derive  from  urban  strategies  that  fail  to 
recognize  that  a  city/'possesses,  in  fact,  is  primarily  a  "little  world  of 
meaning"  that  is  illuminated  with  meaning  by  human  beings,  who 
continuously  create  this  "little  world  of  meaning"  through  religipus 
and  secular  symbols,  shared  experiences,  traditions;  and  further  that 
this  "little  world  of  meaning"  is  not  merely  an  accident  or  a 
convenience,  but  that  it  is  the  locus  of  fundamental  expeWences  which 
establish  our  humanity.  In  sum.^our  urban^poUcy  must  be  rethought 
and  refashioned  inW%  civic  policy  -  a  policy  which  in  broadest  outline 
is  cognizant  of  our  civic  life  and  supportive  of  the  preeminent  features 
of  civic        whiah  have%een  thoughtlessly  squandered'  =  our  rich  ' 


variety  of  religious  and  cultural  asstfciations  which  have  been  the 
sustaining  stru^res  of  our  urban  neighborhoods.. 

The  fond^t  of  family  and  community  traditions  of  diverse  popula- 
tions, hive  b^n  nurtured  and  protected  in  our  urban  neig^borho^s. 
The  urban  neighborhoods  have  produced  civility,  order^  and  stability. 
They  were  sustained  by  delicate  networks  of.  intfrpfefsbnal,  family* 
cuiturais  econoteic,  religious,  and  politic^,  ^-elationships.  In  fact,  a 
good  measure  of  a  healthy  city  b  the  health  and  vitality  of  its  various 
neighborhoods.      ^  ^  J 

The  BERC  rationale  for  this  position  was  simply  stated,  but  it  must 
be  exa^^ed-mote  aarefully.  The  referent  points  of  the  city  for  most 
resfdents  can  be  classified  at  two  levels;  city- wide  affiliations  and  the 
neighborhood  living  experiences.  The  great  institutions  of  the  cities, 
with  which  most  people  identify,  are  usually  of  great  scale;  stadia, 
concert  halls,  museums,  univemties,  and  exposition  halls.  The  function 
and  meaning  of  these  large  scale  institutions  arc  well  known;  tKey  are 
shaped  to  a  large  degree  by  mass  media,  and  ffequently  the  product  of 
specialized  studies  which  have  attempted  to  rtlate  form  to  function. 

The  more  human  scale  institutional  referent  points  of  the  netghbor- 
hood  are  churches,  schools,  political  or  fraternarclubs,  labor  halls, 
unique  ethnic  commercial  fa^lities,  community  centers,  and  the 
neighborhood  organizations,  These  human  scale  institutions  still  await 
tfleir  chroniclers,  anrf^ore  importantly,  need  the  support  of  govern- 
mental policy  mdf  the  support  of  foundations  Md  religious  groliips. 
There  is  a  remarkable  paucity  of  kjiowledge  and  low  level  understand- 
ing of  these  vitjffinstitutions.  At  a  time  when  we  desperately  need  to 
grasp  the  dynamics  of  neighborhood,  this  reality  is^tlje  subject  of  much 
fhetohcal  but  little  scholarly  exercise.  Neighborhoods  are  usually 
defined  by  demographic  indicators  such  as:  race  and  ethnicity,  age 
spectra,  income  and  educational  levels,  a«d  standard  econometric  and 
bureaucratic  variables.  These  indicators  are  used  to  describe  and 
meiiure"^the  health  of  urban  lite.  Are  Fuch  me^asuremenfi"  clearly 
conclusive  and  sufficient?  *      >  * 

The  cultural  dimensfons  of  urban  life,  whicK  hold  large  numbers  in 
the  embattled  neighborhoods  who  are  economically  able  to  leave, 
have  yet  to  be  seriously  pxamined.  A  most  useful  w^y  to  begin  to 
understand  and  enhance  urban  neighborhood  cultffe  is  through  an 
analysis  of  the  evolution  of  its  institutional  life,  followed  by  the 
developmenr  and  support  of  its  institutional  life  and  the  networks  of 
relationships  which  constitute  its  organic  culture,  Tlys  activity 
constitutes  a  new  mission  area  -  a  new  arena  of  research  and  action, 

BERC  constituents  camplained  that  many  healthy  ne^hborhoods 
have  been  destroyed  -  mostly  by  government  action  or  inaction.  In  a 
steady  procession  of  good  intentioned,  but  basically  faulted  programs, 


initiated'  by  national  urban  strategies  Gompounded  by  faulty  local 
initiatives  arid  planning,  many  city  neighborhoods  and  all  that  they 
have  meant  for  our  country  and  our  people  have  tragically  passed 
from  the  scene.  If  this  proe'ess  cdfitinues,  our  gr^test  American  cities 
will  aollapse.  However,  a  new  civic  policy  can  |^est  this  breakdown 
and  may  provide  models  for  neighborhood  tevitalization  and  the 
creation  of  new  neighborhoods. 

The  myority  of  public  programs  that  have  shaped  our  cities, 
particularly  the  older  jndustrial  areas  of  the  Noctheast,  Mid-Atlantic 
and  Mid'West  regions^  were  created  and  implemented  during  the 
postwar  II  period;  There  has  been  serious  absence  of  research  on  the 
historical  meaninji  of  this  crucial  period  during  which  the  ethnic, 
racial,  and  social  class  composition  ^  our.  cities  was  transformed. 
T^ere  have  been  numerous  specialized  studies,  but  none  of  a' 
comprehensive  and  analytic  nature  seeking  to  determine  the  function 
of  scale  in  urban  planning  and^development. 

The  cities  during  the  postwar  period  were  provided  with  the  largest 
number  o^  Federal  programs  specifically*  targeted  at  ^particalar 
problems,  urban  renewal,  the  housing  program^,  particularly  FHA, 
co?nmunity  renewal  planning,  "The  War  on  Poverty,*'  Model  Cities, 
and  thehi^ly  targe'*!^  education,  social  services,  and  health  programs 
that  proliferated'during  this  period.  Since  1968,  a  n&w  approach  has 
be^un  to  replace  the  old,  namdy;  "The  New^Fedefklism,''  represent^ 
jng  a  bloc  grant  rather  than  funding  by  specific  category.  Both  general 
|evenue  sharing  and  the'' Housing  and  Commuhity  Developm^ent  Act 
represent  the  devolutioii  of  federal  resources  and  authority  to.  the 
states  and  localities.  Our  current  ppHcy  includes  a  mix  of  categorical 
and  bloc  grant  approaches  nreaht'to  stabilize  and  revitalize  the  cities, 
pliture  policies  are  uncertain,  an^^ijyhis  point,  will  be  determined  on 
a  ba^is  of  inadequate  knowledge  and  analysis 

Statistical  studies  are  plentiful,  as  are  policy  analyses  of  the  various 
programs  which  emphasize  the  legislative  process.  Advocacy  studies, 
frequently  based  on  useful  data,  are  also  plentiful  but  overly  rhetorical, 
usually  constituting  an  attack  on  the  public  and  private  urban 
'^establishment/'  There  are  a  few  case  studies  that  begin  -  to  jj,eal  with 
the  issue  of  human  scale,  the  neighborhoods.  Ironically-our  knowledge 
of  the  neighb^hood,  a  level  of  urban  life  which  most  directly 
experiences  the  consequences  of  policies  and  programs,  is  very  limited, 
BERC  challenges  policy  researchers  to  combine  the  field  experi- 
ehces  of  neighborhood  bodies  witK  the  disciplines  of  ecdndmics, 
planning,  and  political  science  to  undeHake  a  project  which  will 
aggregate  and  systematically  analyze  policy  outcomes  fr^m  the  human 
scale  perspective.  The  project  should  proceed  to  "collect  and  to  analyze 
the  literature,  not  only  the  scholarly  studies  concerned  with  economic 


and  iocial  Indicators  and  legislative  histories,  but  also  Government  and 
privateV^  funded  evaluations  of  Federal  programs,  with  emphasis  on 
local  a  niom  in  selected  cities,  including  docurn^nts  of  the  planning 
departrtients  and  .the  authorizing  statutes,  and  testimonies  of  the  city 
councilV  Finally,  oral  histories  of  political,  planning,  private  sector, 
and  neighborhood  leaders  should  be  h^m  as  an  original  body  of  data. 
Though  tjfeie  data  may  be  simply  anecdotal,  if  not  soon  tapped,  will  be^ 
lost  forever,  and  no  existential  framework  for  testing  hard  data  wiU  be 
available.  The  result  should  be  the  analysis  of  orban  policy  and 
program  outcomes  from  the  neighborhbfad  perspective  which  should 
provide  new  insight  info  the  salience  of  human  scale  aS  a  factor  for 
future  urban  planning  and  civic  development. 

BERC  ,was  not  blind  to  the  Yiscal  crisis  of  urban  areas.  The 
ebortpmic  bind  ftemg  cities  is  mounting  daily  and  this^  compounds 
residehtial  and  human  scale  problems.  The  middle  class  of  ^1  races  and 
ethnic  groups  are  bei^forced  to  flee  the  city.  The  tax  base  is  eroding, 
jobs  are  disappearing, 'mass  transportation  is  a  farce.  There  is  no 
adequate  housing  policy  or  program,  health  costs  are  mounting, 
education  standards  are  decreasing.  In  sum,  the  quality  qf  life  in^ 
America  is  deterioratingv  Revenue  sharing  is  woefully  underfunded 
and  is  often  being  used  at  the  whim  of  political  persons  withbut  insight 
into  the  problems.  - 

Recently,  a  coalition  of  naiSonal  organizations,  supportive  of  the 
neighborhood  approach  to  a  civil  rights  agenda  for  the  80's,  outlined  a 
series  of  concerns, which  face  urban  America' 

A,  Housing  = 

There  is  a  need  for  the  development  of  a  new^  coherent  housing 
policy,  or  the  cardinal  principles  of  such  a  policy  which  benefits 
people  in  neighborhoods  and  whfch,  among  other  things,  ad- 
dresses the  following;  , 
.      •  assisted  housing;  .      ,  ^ , 

^H  ^  .  *  housing  counseling; 

•  displacement;  *  . 

•  home  ownership.         -  ^     '  . 

B.  CapaQity  Building/Direct  Funding  =       ,  , 

The  insurance,  continuation,  and  development  of  new  sources  of 
capacity  building  monies,  for  community  organizations,  is  a  top 
priority  for  everyone.  Data  is  needed  on  where  mpney  now  exists 

 and  for  what  programs.  There  is  debate  around„centr:alizing 

capacity  building  monies  versus  decentralization  among  agencies, 
*  There  is  virtual  unanimity  on  the  need  for  availability  of  dirict 
funding  to  community  organizations  and  tha  use  of  natiotial 
coalitions  as  training  and  technical  assistance  p^mders.  Support 
is  needed  for  reauthorizatidn  at  increased  levels  brthe  Neighbor- 
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hood  Self-Help  Fund  (120  million  for  three  ^ears),  and  for  Livable 
Cities^OO  million  for  three  yeai^), 

C.   Energy-  * 

Most  people  see  energy  and  energy  conservation  as  ^n  emerging 
issue  that  cuts  across  class  lines.  If  the  .windfall  profits  tax  passes^ 
then  the  administration  will  be  looking  to  agencies  for  programs 
to  spend  the  funds,  Energy  and  neighborhood  economy  -  many 
people  see  energy  progr^s  on  the  local  level  as  a  boost  to  the 
local  neighborhood  economy.  Conceivabry,  ^3pp^op^iate  energy 
technology  cSuld  be  the  basis  for  cottage  industry  and  small 
business^  strengthening  the  neighborhood  ecpnomy^  4 

Regulatory  Functions  ^  ^ 
Several  people  spoke  of  the  need  to  deregulate  obstacles  to  social 
and  economic  Justice  in  some  areas  and  iff  increase  regulation  in 
others.  All  areas  need  analysis^  in  terms  of  which  require 
regulatory  changes  and '  which  legislative  action.  Some  of  the 

V  areas  discussed  included:  , 

*  Home  Mortgagfe  Disclosure  Act^      ^  \^ 

*  geographic  discrimination;         '  - 

*  targeting; 

*  Coriimunity  Reinvestment  Act,  /-.^ 
/  E.    Economic  Developmeht/Ertiployment 

Although  there  was  general  Agreement  as  to  thCiimportaijce  of 
^  economic  development  and  its  implicafions  for  employmentj  it 
:  was  generally  agreed  that  Federal  dollars  need  to  eaialyze  as  well 
as  subsidize  these  efforts.  Apiong  the  areas  of  Economic  develop- 
ment discussed  were;,  , 

*  small  businesses;  ^ 

*  CBp  as  developer;  ' 
•CETA;  / 

•CDBG/UDAG,         ^  -         ^  * 

Community /^Citizen  Participation  ^ 
Almost  inherent  in  a  neighborhood  agenda  is  the  institutionaliza- 
tion of  not  only  citizen  participation^  but  also  citizen  control  in 
decision  making  and  programming.,      ^  " 

G.  Education-  * 

The  creation  of  the  Department  of  Education  focuses  the  need  for 
a  major  effort  in  ^support  of  multicultural  and  multiethnic 
education^  including  support  for  non  exclusionary  private  schools, 
and  for  alternative  schools.  Multilingual^  bi'ulticultural  education 
was  seen  as  an  ongoing  need  to  overcome  bacriers  to  learning  by , 
building  confidence  thrdugh  a  positive  self-image. 

H.  Service  Delivery  -  *^  . 
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This  topic  related  generally  to  the  fearrangement  of  Federal 
I  ^  dpllaifKo  insure  a  better-mixp  yis  a  vis  service  delivery  in  all  areas 
and  specifically  to  the  availability  of  Title  XX  funds  to  nei^bor- 
hood  organizations^  so  that  Services  would  be  provided  and 
controlled  locally.  There  was  some  discussion  around  the  lack  of 
definitiou  re^fding  the  delivery  of  human  sfrvices  in  neighbor^ 
hoods  and  the  need  for  a  clearer  agenda  in  this  area.  %  ^ 
r.    Census,  =  V-  '  .  /  ' 

The  census  and  th#  census  undercpunt/artd  the  exclusion 'of 
important  ethnic  information  were  nientibned  largely  in  ^erms  of 
V  'Ifcf  broad  based  community^  education  needed  and  the  use,  of 
'     neighborhood  r^ident3  as  enumerators.        ,   \  » 

T^ese  jssues  prompt  us  ao  pcgpose  that^the  U.S.  Gpmmission  on 
Civil  Rights  examine  the  post  World  Wa^  II  experience  of  urban 
design  and  its  impact  on  econbmic  develppment-  in  a  sjimpfe  of  cities, 
to  determine  if  the  perception  of  ethnicity  arfd  sd^ial  class  ivereTactors 
which  contributed  to  our  economic  malaise.  Our  intfreit  is  to 
determine,  the  ethnic  and  class  variables  that  are  truly  relevant  to 
Sesign;  why  s^e  products  of  the  development  process  were  suitable 
in  functional  terms,  and  why  others  were  not.  This  project  could  result 
"in  .a  hew  body  of  kilowledge  which  might  be  the  basis  of  a  major 
addition  to  our  understanding  of  the  urban  economic  strategies, 
^  Theirfe  are  numerous  ,  examples'  of  residential  and  commercial 
development:  Projects  mounted  in  neighborhoods  of  specific  ettinic 
and  soeiar class  identity.  These  proj^ti  have  undoubtedry  influenced 
the  new  image  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  were  built.  Future 
deveropments  are  expected.  Such  an  analysis  becomes  ever  more 
urgent  because  of  the  growing  awareness  of^the  relevartce  of  ethnic 
and  class  variables  as  economic  deveJopnient  factors,  and  their 
relationship  to  preserving  and  revitalizing  the  neighborhoods  of  our 
older  industrial  cities.  This  information  is  needed  to  support  a  new 
movement  of  reinvestment  in  ^rtain  areas.  . 

The  primary  focus  on  any  decentralization  strategy  must  be  the  city^ 
for 'without  a  workable  strategy  of  neighborhood  decentralization  on 
the  local  level*  the  *best  efforts  of  other  governmental  units  will  be 
^fruitless.  A  two-phase  neighbofhood^  dedenfralizatidn  mpde  could 
begin  a  process  of  combining  political  and  admiriistrati.ve.  decentaliza- 
tion,  in  a  fashion  that  permits  and  encourages  citizin  participation.  It 
would  have  to  i;ecogniie  that  e%gh  city  is  different  and  no  one,  can 
prescribe  a  generic  modeL  Nor  can  one  prescribe  the  mechanics  of 
.developing  linkages  between  neighborhoods,  and^city  and  regional 
governmental  units.  Such  a  model  should  be  considered  a  limited 
approach  toward  meeting  selected  needs  on  a  neighborhood  level.  Dr. 
Arthur  Naparstek,  a  BERC  participant  and  member  of  the  National 


^Neighborhood  Commission,  has  noted  that  there  is  a  paucity  of 
Federal  legisjation  which  legitimizes  the  neighborhood  as  a  legal 
authority.  He  argues  that  prior  to 'writing  new^  legislation,  we  must 
assesrthe  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal  Government  within  three 

^^^^wrweas  of  concern: 

1)  The  structure  of  finimciul  resources  available  to  cities; 

2)  The  orientation  and  impact  of  Federal  programs,  agencies  and 
regulatory  bodies  on  cities;     .  * 

^  3)    The  provision  oDechnicaNassistance~to  various  actors  cities. 
Subsequent  to  these  clarifications,  a  neighborhood  policy  needs  to 
.  be  enacted  to  test  models  and  approaches  to:  - 

1>  ^  Restructuring  the  procedures  of  governance  through  a  mix  of 
centralization  and  decentralization  of  services:  .  - 

2)  Resiructuring  fin^cial  systems  with  emphasis  on  subsidy  and 
incentive  programs  for  neighborhood  life, , 

3)  Molding  federal  funds  and  programs  to  local  conditions:  i.e., 
political  culture,  age,  size,  region,  etc.  ,  ^ 

4X'  JProviding  oversight  over  relevant  Federal  regulatory  bodies 
__t  Fam^lhe-^pei^specti-ve--af--4he^  r— 

decisions.  ■  , 

5)  Rearranging-human  and  educational  service  delivery  systems  in 
ways  which  increase  utilization  and  decrease  ethnic  and  racial 
tension  and  polarization.  ,  ' 

The  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  hearings 
on  the  report  of  the  National  Neighborhood  Commission  could  begiii  a 
national  dialogue  through  BERC-type  forums,  which  could  discuss  the  " 
development  of  legislative  and  executive  action,  that  would  redirect 
our  horizons  in  favor  of  a  national  multi=ethnic  neighborhood  policy.- 
The  P^ational  Neighborhood  Commission  iderifified  legislative  and 
executive  action  leading  tosvard  neighborhood  reinvestment,  through 
policies,  strategies,  and  programs  for  neighborhood  revitalization. 
However,  Federal  agencies  and  departments,  inqludng  tfie  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  special  agencies  such  as  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  ACTION,  the  Qommunity  Services  Admin- 
istration, and  the  pffice  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise/  must  be 
prompted  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to  develop  policies, 
strategies,  and  programs  for  neighborhood  revitalization,  housing* 
neighborhood  market  place  revitalization,  economic  development,  and 
the  stabilization  of  communities*  through  serving  basic  human  needs. 
The  good  efforts  of  every  one  of  these  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  are  needed  to  identify  the  convergenv  issues  at  the  ■ 
neighborhood  level  and  hridge  issues  between  their  jurisdictions.  The 
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National  Neighborhood  Commission  documents  the  existence  of  a 
"^^broad  iacial  and  ethnic  constituenoy,  for  ne^hborhood  revitalization, 
Ne^hborhood decentralization  policies.iti  themselves,  are  no  urban 
panacearbut  the  neighborhood  pebpective  must  be  studied  in  light  of 
the  increasing  concern  for  community  which  is  a  political  orientation. 
The  public  policy  challenge  at  all  levels  is  to  devise  a  political  process 
which  can  support  appropriate  policies  and  adnHnistraiive  dencentrali- 
zation  effprts. 

This  is  why  is  was  so  important  for  BERC,  a  constituency  which 
celebrates  the  uniqueness  and  diversity  of  local  communities,  to  call 
constantly  for  Federal  recognition  of  their  claim  to  be  part  of  .  the 
political  process  of  resource  allocation.  Because  BERC  emerged 
during  the  Bicentennral,  its  agenda  and  rhetoric  reminds  us  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  our  Constitution 
should  be  the  "glue*'  that  brings  upity  out  of  our  racial,  ethnic,  and 
regional  diversity.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  in  the  Bicentnnial  year, 
BERC  developed  a  new  vision  of  fhe  American  dream  that  brings  us 
together;  not  in  an  untenable  *'iiielting  pot*"*  tradition.  But  in  a  spirit  of* 
"participatory  pluralism's  4hat  would  begin  a  renewal  ©f  political 
development' which  values  cultural  justice  and  cultural  democracy  in  a 
neighborhood  setting,  ^ 
"  In  the  best  spirit  of  a  new  "tradition",  BERC  claimed  that  we  must 
understand  the  intercultural  imperative  of  American  life,  particularly 
at  the  neighborhood  level,  where  increased  self-governance  will  bring 
more  people  together  to  shape  and  share  the  burdens  of  social  change. 
The  BERC  impulse  warrants  the  recommendation  of  legislative  and^ 
executive  action  to  redirect  the  funding  priorities  of  institution!  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  perceived  as  important  mechanisms  of  urban 
policy,  but  which  could  promote  cultural  justice,  which  in  turn  could 
enhance  community  development  by  facilitating  respect  and  trusting 
relationships.  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation 
should: 

1,  Legitimize  the  cultural  diversity  of  American  life, 

2,  Preserve  and  develop  ethnic  and  community  arts,  music,  and 
folkways. 

3,  Provide  a  means  of  expression  for  the  benefit  of,  and  to  the 
benefit  of,  diverse  communities. 

The  rationale  of  this  policy  change  was  proposed  by^  BERC^ 

Far  from  being  a  cultural  melting  pot,  we  are  a  nation  whose 
diverse  and  singular  blend  of  cultural  expressions  yields  a  different 
flavor  with  every  tasting.  It  is  a  fact  of  our  society  that  the 
channels  for  cultural  expression  and  appreciation  of  the  diverse 
groups  of  which  we  are  comprised  are  not  well  developed;  Our 
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culture  in  our  essence  made  visible.  Whether  it  is  manifested  in 
the  modest  work  of  amateurs,  or  the  profound  insight  and  craft  of 
the  artistj  it  adds  ir\spirationi  satisfaction,  and  pleasure  to  our  lives. 

The  extent  to  which  our  citizens  are  hmited  from  a  full  experience 
to  their  right  to  cultural  expression  is  the, extent  to  which^  sve 
condem  ourselves  to  a  bland  ^and  homogenized  national  exiHtence. 

The  BERC  impulse  implied  a  well  orchestrated  legislative  and 
executive  initiative  toward  redirecting  the  funding  priorities  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Social 
Security  Administration*  the  Community  Service  Administration,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  ACTION 
toward  public  policies  which  support: 

1.  Neighborhood  restoration.  ^  ^ 

2,  Neighborhood  preservation  through  economic  development, 
particularly  through  Community  Development  Corporations  and 
support  for  small  businesses  and  the  expansion  of  ownership 
opportunity. 

.  3.    Neighborhood  stabilization  through  the  delivery  of  basic  human 
needs. 

The  following  rationale  of  this  policy  was  proposed  by  BERC: 

People's  behavior  is  affected  primarily  through  the  surround- 
ings where  most  of  their  e^tperiences  occur.  We  believe  that 
economic  and  social  revitalization  of  urban  neighborhoods  is  qpe 
of  the  key  means  of  bridging  the  now' existing  gap  between  the 
two  nations  which  make  up  this  country  ^  that  of  the  rich  and  that 
of  the  poor.  A  neighborhood  association  can  be  a  mechanism  for 
developing  communities,  Community  means  belonging;  it  is  made 
up  of  people  with  common  purposes,  common  needs  and  interests.  . 
One  is  bound  to  a  community  by  a  host  of  relationships,  including 
ethnic  or  cultural  ties.  In  our  urban  centers,  community  can  mean 
the  neighborhood  -  a  series  of  closer  economic,  social,  and 
political  relationships.  Our  concern  is,'  that  neighborhood  com- 
munities become  an  integral  pBrt  of  the  public  policy  because 
they  are  an  essential^lement  of  the  American  Experience. 

The  BERC  impulse  suggested  legislative  and  executive  action  to 
redirect  the  funding  priorities  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  toward  funding  programs  designed  to 
include  the  ethnic,  racial,  and  native  American  contributions  to  the 
building  of  America.  The  following  rationale  of  this  policy  was 
articulated  by  BERCr 

Racial,  ethnic  and  native  Americans  must  understand  their  past 
.  before  they  can  chart  a  useful  future.  In  fact,  the  developrnent  of 
productive  skills,  which  relate  to  our  economic  growth,  may  be 
enhanced  by  culturally  pluralistic  education.  We  all  must  avoid 
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'  riarmwneHs  and  divisive  ethnocentriHm,  while  sve^'fecpphasize  thj? 
richnuHHUhat  racial,  ethnic,  and  native  American  groups  hifve 
^contributed  toUhe  American  experience.  **Otherness"»  which  has 
been  I'he  hallmark  of  the  American  pluralistic  experiment,  must' 
'  not  be  teared  or  shunned,  but  must  be  accepted  in  terms  of  its 
contributory  role  in  AmericaVs  heritage. 

'Finally,  the  BERC  impulse  implied  legislative  and  executive  action 
to  redirect  our  national  priorities  toward  the  development  of  a  housing 
Civic  Development  policy  which  eahoes  the  USCC  Statement  on 
Housing  which:  '  ^  ^ 

I  Affirms  ai^d  advances  the  realization  of  tfie  national  housing 
policy  of  "a  decent  home  and  suitable  living  environment  for  all 
American  families.'' 
V  2.  Provides  a  variety  ^of' programmatic  tools  and  sufficient  re- 
sources to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  low  and  moderate  income 
families,  deluding  the  continued  participation  of  non-profit, 
comrnuni^  based  housing  corporations. 

3.  Focuses  prograrfis  and  resources  on  the  special  following:  losv- 
income  people^  rural  Americans,  the  elderly,  farmworkers,  Native 
Americans  and  the  handicappedi  i 

4.  Adopts  our  housing  delivery  system  to  meet  fhe  economic 
realities  of  inflation,  recession,  and  unemployment. 

■  5.  Recognizes  thecentral  role  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  survival 
of  viable  urban  areas,  by  encouraging  rehabilitation  and  reinvest^ 
ment  in  central  cities. 
6.  Encourages  tand  use  policies  that  provide  fpr  adequate  planning 
and  effective  controls  on  unreasonably  and  svasteful  development 
and  speculation.^.  '  "  ^ 

'  7.  Encourages  a  monetary  policy  and  credit  allocation  system  that 
provides  a  sustained  supply  of  affordable  credit  for  housing 
production.  ,  ,  ^    ^  ' 

8.  Encourages  the  integral  participation  of  housing  consumers  and 
tenants  in  decisions  regarding  housing  at  local,  regional,  and 
National  levels. 

9.  Encourage  equal  housing  opportunity,  sviihin  a  framework  of 
cultural  pluraUsm,  through  voluntary  compliance  and,  where 
necessary^  .legal  remedies. 

At  bottom,  we  urge  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to 
rec'ogni/e  that  we  are  the  most  heterogeneous  people  living  in  a 
democratic  society.  We  must  reaffirm  that  we  are  committed  to  justice 
and  liberty  for  alk  We  must  proclaim  that  we  desire  a  public  policy 
which  vigorously  pursues  this  American  dream.  '* 

The  BERC  experience  proclaims  that  the  recognition  of  cultural 
pluralism  as  a  founding  idea  will  lead  us  to  become^a  wiser  and  more 
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'  mature  citizenry,  more  capable  of  loving  and  respecting  and  working 
logeiher  with  others  in  a  truly  democratic  naiion.  We  exhort  the, U.S. 
Commission  omCivil  Rights  to  mobihze  a  national  coalition,  directed 
towards  forming  and  fashioning  public  initiatives  dire^te^  towards 
surfacing  our  agenda  in  the  city  and  county  governments,  in  ^ihe 
legislative  and  executive  offices  of  our  stated,  in  Congress/and  perhaps 
most  importanfly,  within  the  halls  of  the  domestic  counselors  in 
various  Federal  Agencies,  and  in  the  White  House  to  lead  us  into  the 
Third  Century, 

The  history  of  BERC  can.be  read  as  a  parable  of  t'i^e  realm  which 
ends  with  the  st'unningly  American  question: 

Are  we  a  courageous  people  seeking  liberty  and  Justice  for  all?  ^  y 

DISCUSSlbN  \  * 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you  very  much, 

I  think*  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience,  and  perhaps  I  should  have 
^mentioned  this  earlier,  that  when  our  panelist  mentioned  BERCf  he 
was  not  talking  about  Edmund  Burke,  B-u-r-k-e,  although  there  might 
be  an  occasional  analogy;  he  was  talking  about  BERC,  B-^E-R^C,  the 
Bicentennial  Ethnic  Racial  Coalition,  just  to  make  it  clear, 

It  isi  clear  to  the  readeF  of  yoUr  paper,  but  perhaps  ndt  to  the 
audience.  .  ■  /  ,  ' 

Chairman  Fleming,  I  would  like  to  address  a  question  to  all  panel 
members.  There  has  been,  in  the  discussion  so  far,  and  I'm  sure  this 
will  be  true  throughout  the  consultation,  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on 
the  neighborhood  concept, ,  ^  ^  „  " 

There  has  also  been  a  pood  deal  of  emg_hasis  on  diversity  and 
cultural  pluralism,  and  Td  like  to  ask  the  members  of  the  panel  if  they 
feel,  at  times,  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  neighborhood,  as  we  see  it 
operating  in  this  country,  and  diversity  and  cultural  pluralism;  whether 
they  feel  thai  at  times  the  neighborhood  does  operate  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  diversity,  to  prevent  cultural  pluralism,  and  if  that  is  the  , 
case,  what  can  be  done,  should  be  done,  to  offset  the  practices  of  that 
conflict,  ' 

I  hope  all  of  the  members  of  the  panel  feel  free  to  get  into  a 
discussion  of  that. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Well,  why  don't  we  st^ri  with  Mr  Levine 
and  work  our  way  around? 

Mr,  Levine,  Those  of  us  who  study  ethnicity  know  that  there's'a 
yin  and  a  yang  in  ethnicity. 

Chairman  Fleming,  A  what? 

Mr.  Levine.  A  yin  and  a  yang.  It's  an  ethnic  thing.  The  heights  of 
human  civilization  and  creativity  grow  out  of  one's  attachment  to 
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one's  group;  the  capacity  to  universalize  that  aitachmeni  in  a  concrete 
way. 

Also  the  heights  of  hate,  murder,  rage,  discrinlination' and  ethnocen- 
trisin  also  emerge. 

The  problem  is,  we  haven't  wanted  to  admit  thicomplexiiy  of  this 
issue  on  one  side  or  the  other,  j       ^  - 

And  we  also  have  not  done  our  job  in  this  country  in  defining  what 
\ve  mean  by  integration.  There  are  numerical  wa^s  of  talking  about 
integration,  but  there  are  also  philosophical  ways  that  may  be  more 
helpful,  and  t^jat  is  that  integration  is  a  process=a  little  bit  of 
separatism,  a  little  bit  of  mixing,  a  little  bit  of  the  process  of  coming  . 
together  and  the  pVocess  of  pulling  apart. 

.  .,  The  fact  that  we  onljr  m^ke  legitimate  one  aspect  of  integration-and 
that,  is  mixing-means  that,  we  are  fooling  ourselves  and  have  an 
incomplete  picii/re  of  the  process  of  how  people  develop  togetherness. 
They  develop  it  in  both  ways.  *  * 

L  can  always  say  to  you*  by  law,  we*rq  seeking  integrated 
nei^borhoods.  By  practice,  there  are  the  elements  of  separatism,  not 
based^upon  necessarily  violation  of  the  law,  although  there  are  many  , 
violations  of  the  law,  but  Based  upon  choice  of  peopJe*s  living  patterns. 

Ib^yW,  can  we  live  in  a  society 'where  we  recognize  that  we  will  have 
highly  integrated  neighborhoods  as  a  goal  and  as  an  ideal,  and  at  the 
sam6  time,  we  wiir  have  the  kirtds  of  movements  that  we've  had 
constantly  in  urban  and  suburban  America,  th^  coming  an^  going, 
within  the  context  of  antidiscrin^ation  law?* 

That  is  our  reality.  I  would  say  tp  you  that  if  we  do  not  accept  that  ^ 
reality,  we  will  have  an  imbalance  of  _g^_at  I  would  call  a  positive 
approach  to  antidiscriminatioiv.  When  I  say  ao  imbalance*  I  speak  from 
25  years  of  civil  rights  history,  iHj^only  activity  of  Having  helped  pass 
many  civil  rights  bills.  .  "        ^  ?    .  " 

The  imbalance Tneans  that  we  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  nourish  and 
to  deal  with  those  people  who  are  in  fact  still  in  a  stage  of  their  history 
wheVejthey  must  have  a  mobilization  of  cohorts  that  eome  frcfm  their 
own  ethnic  group.  ' 

By  that  Vm  saying  that  nonwhite  minorities  have  made  thfc  greatest 
progress  in  this  country  when  they  recognize  that,  abased  upon  their 
ethnicity,  they  can  organize.  WeVe  also  saying,  based  upon  their 
ethnicity,  they  have  the  natural  systems,  the  support  systems,  the 
networks;  and  if  they  are  cut  off  from  them  by  some  ideal  vision  of  the 
world  of  numerical  mixing,  on  a^'percentage  basis,  we  u^'ill  destroy 
some  of  the  impulse  for  progress^  which  is  based  upon  a  steep 
grounding  in  one's  o%vn  group. 

Now,  that  is  a  complex  idea,  I  know  that,  and  it's  difficult  to  deal 
with  public  policy  in  that  arena,  but  I  would  say  that  it's  not 
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impossible,  and  we've  got  to  hitve  programs  that  deal  both  vvfth  anti- 
di^criminaiion  and,  I  would  say,  cultural  diversity  and  maintenance  of 
culture  at  the  same  time. ,  .  ^  ^ 

I  think  some  of  us  can  demonstrate  how  policies  like  that  could  be 
developed.  ^^*4 

Mr.  Kromkowhkl  If  I  could  very  brieHy  add  to  that,  perhaps  just 
anoUier  angle  otparalleL  The  fact  of^hnicity  is  in  fact  a  dimension  of 
huniun  consciousness  that  can  be  manipulated  by  tear  or  by  hope,  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  political  process  of  persuasion  uses  fear 
language  will  in  tact  heighten  the  kind  Qf  dMsiveness  that  you're  very, 
very  concerned  about.  'At  least  that's-  one  of  the  thrusts  of  your 
questions,  in  my  hearing  of  it,  ^ 

The  language  of  hope  and  the^ransl|tion  of  the  language'of  hope  is 
a  much  more  subtle  and  complicated  process,  but  our  experience  in 
neighborhiods  throughout  the  Country  is  that  there  is  a  reservoir  of 
good  will  and  common  sense  appreciation  of  foirness,  that  is  still  alTve  * 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Americans.  "         ,  * 

The  translation  of  jhat  welling  of-good  will  and  the  articulation  of 
Janguage  that  uses  the  nuances  of  ethnic  symbols  and  muiti(ethnic 
symbols  to  that  end  is  very,  very  subtle  and  difficult.  And  finally,  the 
.procesyif  translation  into  public  policy  4s  even  more  complicated,  but 
doable,  because  unless  we  take  that  route,  ther&^  nowhere  else  to  go, 
except  to  contitiue  to  exacerbate  tensions  betweerv.groups. 

And  if  we've  already  reached  levels  ^f  polarization  in  'America  ^ 
today,  l^jj^s  remember  thal.the  dim^ions  of  ethnic  stuft^ con- 
sciousness, .are^ery,  very  close  to  religious  dimensions. 

Remember,  St.  ^Pauf  used  ethnos  as  one  of  the  dimensions  of 
religioj^s  spirit  that  Christianity  is  supposed 'to  transcend,  and  his 
phenQmenology  of  what  is  the  e.Hperience  of  the  giveness  of  people 

he  was  working  with.  ^  {  i 

^  The  madness  pf  religious  fervor  and  jage  that's  going  on  in 
Middle  East  today  is  some  sign,  of  how  cinf  can,  in  fact,  manipulati 
ethnic  religious  symbols  for  massive  hatred;  and  it's  a  giveness.  ^t 
won't  go  away.  ' 

So  finding  the  appropriate  subtlety  ^nd  translation  is  a  central 
agenda,  and  one  that  I  hope  your  question  addresses  out^^of  hopd^rather 
than  tear.  > 

Mr.  Kovach.  Probably  rshould  respond  by  saying^i'm  glad  you 
asked  that  question!"  I  have  here  a  photocopy  of  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  Thfi  Ciuveiand  Press  which  was  printed  under  the  headline:  'Tarma 
Called  Tribute  to  Ethnic  Achievement*'.  "  ^ 

Now,  Parma  is  one  of  those  post-World  War  II  suburbs  that  I  talked 
about.  It  is  the  home  of  southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  the  sons  and 
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:  *  ■  \    '  ■ 

daughteijirof  immi^ranis  who  moved  from  the  south  side  and  the  west 
side  of  Cleveland,  It  was  their  realization  of  the  "Arnerican  Dream"; 

And  this  letter,  I- think  directly  relates  to  the  questions  about  the 
civil  rights  of  individuals,  the  civil  rights  of  groups,  and  to  what  extent 
are  group  self-interests  legitimate.  The  author  of  the  letter  obviously 
feels  very  strongly  about  the  matter. 

In  reference  to  B^bara  Weiss'  "November  4th  story",  as  a  Parma 
resident,  I  resent  m5  headlinei  **Parma  is  Called  Symbol  of  Racial 
Hostility'*. 

To  those  who  have  a  background  of  being  subsidized  by 
government  doles  and  give-away  programs  from  generation  to 
generation,  it  may  appear  as  a  symbol  of  hostility;  actually,  Parma 
should^be  referred  to  as  a  symbol  ofceihnic  achievement, 

'  Parma,  to  a  great*  extent,  is  comprised  of  first  generation  ethgicsi 
whose  parents  came  to  this  country  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
with  just  the  clothes  on  their  backs  ^nd  perhaps  a  few  pennies  in 
their  pockets.  The  majority  hid  little  formal  education^  perhaps  4 
years  at  most, 

•  T     ^  / 

After^ their*  arrival,  they  rolled  Up  their  sleeves  and  started  to 
^-^  achieve.  Th^y  took  thft  most  meager  jobs  and  saved  and  planned 
\  for  a  future.  Saving  pennies,  nickles  and  dimes,  made  their  dreams 
come  true.  They  were  not^nterested  in  the  location*of  the  welfare 
office  or  wher#  there  was  a  government  give-away  program. 
When  limes  .got*  tough,  to  them  it  meant  thatjt  was  time  to  roll 
your  sleeves  higher  or  take  the  shirt  off,  if  necessary,  and  expend 
more  energy  and  more  guts  and  not  turn  to  crime. 

These  added  e^orts  resulted  in  the  creation  of  communities 
wherein  they  built  churcheSi  schools,  and  businesses  and  sustained 
them  ^ith  these  savings  of  penmes,  nickels  and  dimes  that  ^hey 
sweated  for.  They  hacTa  dream,  a  dreamt  to  buy  their  own  homes 
and  to  educate  their  children.  I  believe  you  can  find  letters  like 
this  in  newspapers  around  the  country,  from  citizens  of  that  b^ic 
sentiment,  .  ■ 

■     ..  ^     ■  v^j 

in  my  paper  I^addressed  the  fact  that  we  haYeiooked  at  th^city  as 
the  center  of  ^11  iUs  in  dur  society,  and  we*ve  done  such  a  good  job  \n 
communicating  ttennessage  that  everybody  who  is  able  wants  to 
escape  from  thef^iiy,  whether  they're  black  or  white.  The  city  of 
Parma  is  now  befo^a' Federal  District  Court  Judge  in  Cleveland  on  a 
housing  discriminati^s^harge  because  they  were  not  permitting  public 
housing.  This  has  f roughs fonfh  a  large  amount  of  testimony  from 
Gleveland  area  scholaraon  ethhicity.  People  are  saying  "Well,, don't 
we  have'  a  right  to  a  Community  like  that?  IVs  a  good  healthy, 
community," 
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Whether  the  "neighborhood"  concept,  where  it  encompasses  cultur- 
ally homogeneous  group^s  of  people,  creates  conflict  needs  to  be  well 
researched.  I  think  there  are  some  good  examples  where  th^  "neigh- 
borhood" con^pt  does  embody  cultural  diversity.  It  depends,  though, 
on  the  physical  condition  of  the  neighborhood.  If  you're  living  in  a 
poorSieighborhood  and  suffering,  struggling  ^for  survivaK  then  cultural 
diversity  is  often  understood  to  mean  that  the  people  who  are 
"different*'  are  the  cause  of  your  problems.  When  you're  in  a  nice 
suburbao  neighborhood,  the  differences  are  not  threatening.  We've  got 
neighborhoods  of  diverse  people  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  Area  and 
the  sharing  of  cultures-enriches  the  quality  of  life. 

I  think  we  need  sojne  new  research  in  this  area.  There  are  good 
examples  of  both,  and  I  don't  think  that  we  can  look  at  the 
neighborhood  cor^cept  only,  in  terms  of  conflict.  As  a  social  scientist,  I 
would  like  to  dd^some  hiore  work  on  that  subject. 

Ms.    AliberTL  I  would  ask  if  you  would  repeat  the  question. 

Chairman  FLnMMiNG.  rindicuted  that  throughout  the  discussion 
this  nft^ning  there  has  N:en  a  gootf  deul  of  einphusis  on  the  neighbor- 
hood concept, /uncj  I  simply  asked  the  members*  of  the  panel  and  I 
alsujook  now  of  the  fact  that  there's  been  a  good  deal  of  emphasis 
on  the  dcsinability  of  di%"ersity^  and  the  desirability  of  cultural  pluralism 
and  so  ory—  and  I  simply  asked  whether  or  not  there  was  a  conllict  be= 
twcen  im  neigh borhuod  cojieepi  and  the  objective  of  cultural  plural- 
isrii  and  the  objective  of  diversity;  and  if  so,  whxit  would  be  ihe^:)ositive 
approach  to  dealing  with  situations  of  that  type? 

Ms.  Aliberti.  My  response  to  that  is  yes  and  no.  That  sounds  lit?e 
a  political  response,  bCit  from  my  experiences  as  a  practitioner  and  also 
doing  research  on  neighborhoods  in  terms  of  the  changing  roles  of 
women,  what  I  see,  the  neighborhopd  is  providing  a  very  positive 
statement  in  our  iAmerican  society.  And  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
neighborhood  provides  a^^mmunity  in  its  very  ideal  sense. 

I  meanrA^e  share  all  oi^^Kources;  we  share  our  jschools,  although,  < 
that*s  debatable  now  with  the  conflicts  they're  having  in  busing. 

And  I  think  that  society  in  general  can  learn  and  adopt  some  of  the 
things  that  are  very  positive  in  an  ethnic  neighborhood  and  adapt  it  to 
a^broader  sogiety.  *    =  • 

I  think  it^rioes  have  drawbacks,  also.  I  think  it  creates  an  insular 
allitufte  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  are  living  there,  particularly  in 
terms  of  educational  and  occupational  achievement,  because  there's  a 
conflict. 

People  jhat  Tve  talked  tcrsay  they  really  feel  conflicted  in  going  on 
in  education  or  going  out  of  the  Gommunity.  There  is  peer  pressure  on 
young  people  and  housewives;  they  feel  pressure  as  being  regained  as 
different.      ^  - 
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One  of  the  reasons  that  I  was  recommendin|  that  community 
colleges  have  neighborhood  base  colleges  is  that  you  would  cut  down 
on  sp^e.of  the  alienation  that  particularly  women  might  have^vheii 
they  first  go  back  into  higher  education. 

I  think  that  this  is  something-and  1  agree  with  Ken-=  that  has  to  have  , 
further  researchr  having  some  sort  of  balance  and  keeping  the  real  / 
values  of  the  ethnic  cdmmujiity,  the  family  and  the  sense  of  work,  et 
ceteja,  and  spreading  that  to  a  larger'  population,  bringing  the  large^ 
-  population -4nto--t  he- ethnic-^  community.  And  it's  just  a  matter*  of 
reciprocal  things,  ^  ^ 

Mr,  Kovach,  May  I  just  add  this  note,  that  I  personally  do  nbt 
have  and  I  don't  think  anybody  else  really  has  a  romanticized  view  of 
the  neighborhood.  In  those  neighborhoods  across  the  United  States, 
where  there  are  mechanisms  for  the  -expression  of  diversity,  it*s 
working,  and  people  are  celebrating  cultural  pl^alism,  and^as  John 
said,  people  are  dealing  with  the  issues.  But  where  there  are  no 
mechanisms,  there  is  misunderstanding  and  that's  where  there  are 
problems,  ' 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Any  further  questions,  Commissioner 
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oMMissiONfiR  Freeman.  One  of  my  poncerns  has  been,  as  I  read 
these  papers,  is  that  there  seem.s  to 'be  an  assumption  that  all  ethnics 
have  freedom  of  choice.  .  ' 

j^nd  to  the  extent  that  the  minorifies,  the  racial  minorities,  ^re  not 
even  defined  as  espies  by  some  fn  certain' places,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  not,  the^  are  the  victims  of  discrimination  and  the  denial  of 
some  basic  constitutional  rights.  And  to  that  extent,  they,  cannot  even 
participate  in  a  decision  as  to  whether  they -would  ^b6.  a  part -of  a 
community,  part  of  a  neighborhood,         /  ' 

And  I  would  like  to,  know  if  each  of  you  could  speak  to  the  impact 
of  even,"^as  you  say,  the  discrimination  laws  of  the  past,- in  1964;  the 
fact  that  it  was  necessary,  even  as  late  as  1964,  to  have  a  law  against 
discrimination.  ^ 

Now  that,  as  far  as  black  people  are  concerned,  is  something  that  is 
an  experience  that  the  Euro-ethnics  have  rtot  had.  / 
rd  like  to  know  if  yOu  could  speak  to  this.  '  ' 

Mr,    Levine.  Commissioner  Freeman,  it's  wrong  to  say  that  the  - 
Euro-ethnics  did  not  have  problems  being  discriminafed  again.st.  They 
were,  but  never  to  the  same  degree  that  blacks  were.  But  to  have  a 
blanket  statement  like  that  T  think-  > 

Ms,    Freeman,  I'm  saying  as  perceived;  this  is  what  Tm  3ayi!lg.~ 
Mr,    Levine,  No,  there  was  actual  discrimination ^gainst  Italians, 
against  Jews,  against  Poles,- real  discrimination  against  Irish-"No  Irish 
'Need  Apply/'  "  ■   .    '  ,        .  ^ 
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We  really  Have  to  set  the  =  historical  record,  straight  on  that.  There 
has  never  been  the  kind  of  systematii^  discrimination  against  white 
ethnics  as  there  has  been  against  blacks,  meaning  that  there  is  a  great 
difference,  which  the  Government  public^policy  and  even  institutional 
policy  has  to  deal  with;  the  nature  of  being  black  as  against  perhaps 
being  everything  else.  '  ^ 

The  confusion.  I  must  say,  is  when  v^^e  begin  to  deal  with  Hlsparfics 
Snd  Aleutian  Islandfe^rs  and  Guaniunians  and  Samoans  and  everything 
else.  YouTe  beginnirig  then  to  deal  with  ethnic  categories  tjiat  have 
bnly  recently  been  developed  as  special  categories  of  discsffminaiitin. 

Those  categories,  as  discriminated  against  as  they  may  be,  niay  in 
fact  turn  out  to  have  been  equal  in  discrimination  to  say  early  Itahan, 
anti-Italian  discrimination.  " 

We  don'i,  knosv  these  things  yet.  We  have  to  be  clear  and  sharp 
about  the  fa^  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ethnic  succession  in  this 
country  thit  developed  differentially  in  different  regions  of  the 
country,  with  different  discciminatory  patterns,  depending  upon  \v4io 
yt^u  were. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jews  and  ItaHans  vyere  'seen  as  races.  The 
des ignat ion _jiT  lews ^  a ndJ Italian,  was  separate  races,  _am_o n g^'^ the r 
groups.  So  I  think  it's*  important  at  this  point,  when  we've  come*to  this 
kind  of  maturity,  to  set  the  record  straight. 

That  does  not  mean  that  if  you  take  the  white  ethnic  Am^ic%n  you 
do  not  have,  patterns  of  Racism,  but  you  also  have  some  very 
interestmg  patterns  of,  what  I  would  say,  ap.  acceptance  of  fairness  and. 
f^ir  play.    J^.^  ^  '  /  ■=  i 

The  Na^q^gal  Urban  League  did^a  sfOdy  drt  who  accepts  or  does  not 
'  accept  arit|HiscriminatiQn;-  and  the  white  ethnics  in  America  rank  much 
higher  than  jh,e  WASPS,  ,much  higher.'  On  every  social  welfare 
indicator,  the>vhi|e.^thnics  are  the  most  progressive  group  next'to  the 
blacks  apd  Hispiinics, 

So  we*fe  not  talking  about  a  large  population  group  of  screeching 
reactionaries. '  We're  talking  about  people  who  are,  as  has  been 
described  here,  locally  oriented,  neighborhood  orievnted,  who  do.  see 
changes  in  their  life  and  their  family  and  their  neighborhoods^-based 
upon  migration  patterns  of  other  groups,  which  they  see  as  perhaps 
dangerous,'  disastrous,  what  have  you. '  That  does  lead  to  bigotry, 
discrimination,  and  prejudice;  there's  no  question  about  it.      ;  ' 

:Th(t  solving  of  these  problems,  then,  cannot  be  done  in  terrns  of  fiat.  . 
I  mt'dn,  We  Have  had  fiat  fdr  the  last  few  years,  and  fiat  vyas  necessary 
in  certain  places,  but  as  we  get.into.an  understanding  of  the  complexity 
of  these  problems,  we  may  get^tp  a  systerti  svhere.we're  much  more 
involved  in  confiict  restilution  and  what  I  would  call  ethnic  bargain- 
ing. .    '  "  '  ' 
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In  a  Purma  urea,  I'd  like  to  see  housing  go  up  for  minoritif  groups, 
but  I  think  there  is  a  prucess  of  bargaining^thiit  mUst  take  plUee  ^lih 
local  people  in  the  face  of  nonethnic  discrimination.  If  they're  clearly 
discriminating  on  the  law.^  they're  wrong.  But  if  there^s  a  marginal 
situation!  where  it  is  not  clear  that  it's  bold-face  discrimination,  there 
ought  to  be  a  community  process  which  would  allow^  f(,)r  svhat  I  call 
ethnic  bargaining-  ,  ^ 

j  Vice  ipHAlRSiAN  Horn.  Any  other  cortirhent^  from  members  of  the 
panel?  ^ 

Mr.  Kromkowski.  Yes,  Td  like 'to'  respond  to  that  qypstion  in  two 
ways,  . 

One,  I'm  going  to  be  very  frank  about  how  important  it  is  to  follow 
throughvOn  getting  the  record. straight.  I  think  we  all  have  to  do  our 
homework  in  this  area,  ind  I  think,  in  fact,  the  question  that  comes 
from  the  Commission  underscores  the  importance  of  continuing  this 
kind  of  formarion,  because  let  me  say,^.  also,  very,  yery  frankly,  the 
implication  of  your  question  is  exactly  one  of  the  core  areas  that 
exacerbates  connict  betwee'n  pedple.  Why?  Because  if  you  tell  me  \. 
don't  have*  a  pain,  and  eveW*though  I've  got  one  that's  very,^  very 
slight,  it's  going  to  hurt  a  lot  more. 

One  of  the  regular  dtmensions  of  cfur  analysis  is  that  there's  flo 
doubt  that  black  Americans  have  had  a  broken  back  because  of 
oppressive*  racist  language  and  social  science  ^which  has  become 
encased  in  institutions,  and  consciousness  of  many  Americans, 

But  if  you  don*t  understand  that  working=cIass  European-  people 
^  have  had  a  sore/shoulder  and  perhaps  a  broken  toe,  and  you  say,  *'You 
dqnit  have  dny  pain"  tp^ people  of  that  sort,  you're  putting  back  the 
movement  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  in  ways  that  W'ijl  never  be 
redeemed. 

Mr.  KovacH.  In  my  paper, . I  referred  to  a  development  over  the 
past  decade  in  American  society  that  I  would  call  a  revolution  of 
rising  expectations.  Previously,  citizenship  was  defined  by  political 
rights:  the  full  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  otTice.  Now -  I  think  we've 
moved  to  citizensh^ip  defined  by  social  rights,  that  is.  the  right  to  have 
a  job,  adequE^te  health  care  now  as  well  as  when  we're  old,  and  a 
decent  Srtandard  of  living.  *         .  -  , 

I  think  equality  has  been  redefined  in  terms  of  these  entitlements, 
rve  been  to  many  sessions  of  w^hat  I  call  the  blood-lettin,g-"My  group 
suffered  more  than  your  ,  group''  type.  And.  if  you  think  it's  only 
between  white  and  black*  then  you  should  attend  some  etHnic*meetings 
where^the  Serbs  and  the' Hungarians  and  the  Poles  start  talking  about 
hpw  badly  they  were  treated.  If  you  put  them  all  together,  you  could 
have  ^  ^'bleeding"  session  that  is  unending. 


But  we're.'  way  beyond  that,' and  I'^hink  sve  n.eeii  to  move  tbrward. 
We're  all  part  of  ArTiericari  Hocietj^nd  really  creating  a  whole,  arena 
ot^social  rights.  Mliybe  because  blacks  ttave  not  even  had  those  basic 
civil  rights.  ancLyWe  move  from  political  rights  into  social  rights, 
everybody  is  expecting  too  much. .We  all  feel  sve're  entitled  to  so  many 
things,  and  these^sing  e:$pectations  cause  trustration  and  anxiety.  Wt^ 
need  to  be  careful  about  the  kind  of  language  sve  use  in  talking  with 
groups."As/I  indicated,  if  we  use  la^rh  and  make  sweeping  generuliza= 
tions,  we  start  putting  those  barriers  yp^ 

The  bl'eedingvsessions,  if  they  must  be  held,  should  be  held  to  get  it 
all  out  on  the  table.  I  thought  the  Bicentennial  really  brought  us  up-tc> 
da'fc  through  the  past  200;years  in  an  adecquate  way.  But  nbviously,  we 
haven't  really  fully  explored  the  level  of  human  suffering  experienced 
by  every  group  that^s  come  to  this  country. 

^  So  maybe  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  really  needs  to  do  that  first, 
and  then,  once  that  is  accomplished,  look  at  the  kind  of  question  that 
you  raise  about  the  freedom,  of  choice  today  as  we  approach  the  I980's 
,with  a  changifig  economy  and  a  different  set  of  social  expectations. 
.  Ms.  Ai-mHRTL  Vd  like  to  make  some  brief  comments,  because 
-think  the  i ss ue  h a s  b een  v e r y  ade q ua t eiy  co v er ed __b y__t he  bth_er  panels.  I 
think  I  hav^  to  agree  with  Irving  that  there  svas  massive  discrimina- 
tion with  the  early  immigrants,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  it's  ^appening^ 
'  with  immigrants  right  now/  ; 

And  because  if  s  not  as  apparent  right  now,  sve  tend  to  sort  of  ignore 
people  who  come  from  ethnic  backgrounds,  because  they  re  white  and 
we  say  what  type  of  problems  do  they  have.  It's  like  looking  at  a  kid 
and'  saying  ''You're  just  a  kid:  you  know,  you  don't  have  any 
prablems."  -  -  ■;. 

There  are  serious  problems;,  and  if  the  choice  issue  is  addres^ied, 
there  are  serious  problems  in  terms,  again,  of  educational  and 
occupational  issues.  I  was  talking  to  a  friend  only  last  \veek",  who 
teaches  at  one  of  the  Ivy  League  schools,  and  he  .satd  that  they  pride 
themselves  by  accepfing  a  lot  of  working  class  students.  He  said 
they're  very  bright  studenq^,  and  they've  aKvays  succeeded  and  done 
very  well. 

Bur  he  said  that  after  they  get^  accepted,  they  d^n't  do  anything. 
They  don't  tiefine  any,  kind  of  .support  systems.  Ar\d  what  ha|5pens 
whh  these  kinds  is  that  they  feel  extremely  conflicted,  because  here  are 
these  parents  that  have  really  sacrificed  Jheir  whole  life  to  put  them 
there.  They're  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  son  or  daughter  Is 
going  to  this  institution.  ^ 

Yet  they  also  feel  that  they're  losing  their  son  or  daughter  to  sort  of 
the  prevailing  establishment  in  the  in^^titution;  and  the  student  realizes 
and  the  parents  realize  this,  and  it  creates  very  serious  problems. 


Yet,  thehc  ^Unlc  ^^tudents  arc  the  sUuleiU:^ .  who '  are  such  NenuliH 
prublenis  bewaiisu  they  mtUy  vaUic  the.  taniily  experierice.  And  I 
suppuse  ^svhut  Vm  trying  to  say^  is  that  unless  we  reeogriize  it  as  a. 
problem  and  as  a  real  issue,  then  we  woiff  be  able  to  dea]  ;witii  it  aiid' 
we  will  have  generations  t^t' ilids  Cuid  middle-aged  people  and  older 
people  denying  ^ their  heritage  iHid-  deriyjng  their  'backgrbinids  and 
,h^ing  i\oi  so  complete  people/^  ^'  !  '    ^  ,    '  ^    '  \  ^  v  . 

^  Ar^i  they'll  deny  u.  because  this  is  ilie  only  uay  that  they  will 
achieve  success  by  Ameri^^iui  standards. 

ViCh  Chairman  Horn.  Commissioi^er  Freeman?  Commissioner 
Ruiz' 

COMMiSsiONi^R  Rl'iz.  Ves.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kovach  that  it*s  about 
lime  that  this  rype  of  a  hearing  be"held,  so  that  vve  can  let  pur  hair 
down  on  issues  that  have  been  on  the  peri|ihery  wiihoui  direct 
confrontation.  I  think  it's  going  to  be  an  interesting  hearing.  ^  '       =  ■ 
^    I  w^as  ni^terested  in  his  report  on  ethnic  coalitions  bejng  .formed:, 
throughiiut  the  country  as  a  survuval  mechanism. 

I  svould  like  to  read,  in  purtpa  letter'from  a  local  Illinois  activist, 
which  !  ree\^ived  in  California.  It  is  dated  October  9,  1Q64,  to  N^Ir. 
•  \  M  a  n  u e  1  R  u  1  / ,  7 ()4  S c ru  t  h\S  p  r  i  ng  S  t  r ee  t .  Los  A  n  g e les ,  G  a  1  i tbr  ri:i  a . 

Dear  Mr.  Ruiz:  ■        '  , 

.:  -  [  I  warit'  tq  talk  politics  with  you.  I  fully  support  the  Immigration 
Bill^proposed  by,  Ctmgressman.  Ed  Derwinsky  of  Illinois  which 
seek.s  to  reunite  faniilies  iiOvv  separated  by  immigration  restrict 
-  '  =  tions.       '  ■     ,  ^\ 

a!  .  ,    ,  ^ 

The  Democratic  Bill  discriminates  against  Italians.  Greeks. 
Poles.and  Jugoslavs,  but  the  Republican  Bill  will/ullow  riiore  of 
them  to  come  to,  America.  \  '    .  '. 

.  We  are  all  immigrants  or  of  immigr^int  stock  originally;  We 
wish  to  continue  and  improve  the  immigration  system  under 
which  our  forefathers  came  to  America.        ,  -  - 

Now,  here  is  a  voice  from  Illinois,  16  years  ago, /reachiiig  across  the 
the  crmtment  tor  a  coalition  with  an  Hispamc=American.  Tm  a 
Mcxipari-American.  '  '  ^  , 

The'tirh'e  had  hot  yet  arrived.   ".  ^ 

Perhaps  as  a  Commissioner,  m  1979.  1  will  be  able  to  respond  tt^ 
siime  ot]"the  issues  herd  by  assisung  in  t'he  making  of  policy  as 
envisionetJ  by  Mr.  John  Kromkowski.  Issues  raised  by  the  National 
Neighbdrhood  Commission  could  be  a  good  point  of  reference  for 
aritculatioh  in  the  1980's^by  the  C6mmission. 

^t^we  appreuiate  the  tYict  that  w^iit^  ethnics  have  also  been  hurt  and 
subject  to  discriminatory  practices,  I  think  this  would  t^nd  to  fuse  the 


interests*  of  the  various,  racess  because  they  hav€  something  in 
-qommon.  This  is  also  true  of  the  black, Asian  or  Pacific  Islander,, on  the 
basis  of  coalition,  particularly  as  persons  of  all  races  hecome  decision 
makers  within  our  political  system,  which  is  rapidly  changing  from  an 
ethnic  point  of  view  with  respect  to  educated  persons  and  intellectuals. 
And  we  are  here  on  that  basis. 

I  think  this  is  going  to  -be  a  very  excellent  meeting,  Mr  Chairman. 

Vice  Chairman  HbRNi  Thank  you  very  much.  Commissioner 
Saltzman? 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  In  looking  through  some  of  these 
papers  you  submitted^  to  us  in  the  morning  session,  I  feel  somewhat 
conflicted,  because  you  succeeded  in  raising  issues  which  apparently 
have  no  immediate  possible  resolution. 

You  point  in  your  presentations  to  polarities:  Cultural  pluralism, 
versus  the  creation  of  a  national  purpose  that  forms  a  cohesive  nation. 
Is  not  facility  in  speaking  English  necessary  to  a  cohesive  nation? 
Perhaps  bilingual  education  is  a  resolution,  by  promoting  cultural 
pluralism  while  also  promoting  a  common  language.  But  is  bilingual 
education  succeeding?  Are  we  able  to  serve  both  these  purposes? 

Mr,  Levine  suggested  that  English  remains  a  significant  vehicle  for 
access  to  economic  opportunity.  How  can  minority,  language  groups 
succeed  in  America  without  English? 

There  is  another  thought  that  is  raised  in  my  mind.  There  seem  Ijp 
me  to  be  other  forces  at  work  that  enhance  the  desire  of  ethnic 
communities  tp  reinforce  their  ethnic  identity.  In  the  i970's  we  are 
experiencing  "the  breakdown  of  families,  the  breakdown  of  social 
constraints  and  disciplines,shared  values  and  the  mounting  influence  of 
peers  over  family.  You  indicated  ethnic  identity  is  such  a  positive 
benefit  in  counteracting  these  negative  forces  working  against  family 
cohesiveness. 

And  I  think  these  negative  forces  have  tended  to  intensify  the  search 
for  self-identity  through  an  ethnic  cohesiveness.  However,  Vm  not 
sure  that  ethnic  culture  is  adequate  today  to  overcome  the  confluence 
of  the  forces  at  work  against  a  strong  ethnic  identification. 

You  mention  the  ethnic  celebrations,  Mr.  Kromkowski.  I  think  Mr. 
Levine  pointed  tp  the  possibility  that  that  celebration  is  a  very 
superficial  veneer  when  we  celebrate  merely  foods  and  dress,  perhaps* 
and  nothing  really  authentic  to  the  historic  roots  and  cultifre  of  that 
ethnic  community. 

Baltimore,  where  I  now  live  has  a  summer-long  celebration  where 
different  ethnic  grotipn  pyoQ^nt  their  ethnic  heritage  to  the  community 
at  large  on  different  weekenot.  Attending  some  of  thpse,  I  find  they're 
really  very  superficial,  A  few  of  the  native  foods,  and  then  everything 
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else  is  hot  dogs  and  hambufgers,  but  no .  real  communication  of 
authentic  values  emerge  from  the  distinct  ethnic  culture.  - 
'  Finely,  how  do  wa  coiftmimieate  and  share,  when  within  the  ethnic 
community  a  drastic  dilution  of  authentic  identity  with  a  loss  of  ethnic 
values  hm  taken  place? 

Thus,  how  validly  may  we  look  to  the  neighborhood  and  the  ethnic 
community  within  it  as  a  positive  force  for  mainfaining  the  benefits 
derived  from  strong  ethnic  yentiflcation,  when  that  strength  may 
have  been  so  weakened  already? 

Mr.  Levine.  Commissioner  Saltzman,  a  lot'bf  it  depends  on  how  we 
invest.  We  have  a  program  here  in  Chicago  which  Vm  proud  io  say 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  has  invested  a  lot  of  money  ,  in.  It's 
the  Institute  on  Pluralism  and  Group  Identities,  Midwest  Office. 

And  my  colleague,  David  Rpth,  is  here.  He  runs  five  major 
coalitions  in  education,  mental  health,  foreign  policy,  immigration,  et 
cetera.  Every  one  of  those  coalitions  was  based  originally  on  a  white 
ethnic  coming  together.  Half  of  those  coalitions  are  now  being  led  by 
^blacks  and  Hispanics. 

There  is  an  emerging  methodology  and  social  technology,  if  I  can 
use  those  lousy  words,  and  they  are  lousy  to  deicribeth^e  humanistic 
things,  that  we  ^re  beginning  to  learn. 

On  the  west  coast  we  have  sponsored  an  extensive  study  on  ethno- 
therapy,  on  how  you  recoup  one's  group  identity  in  the  most  intensive 
way  we  know  how.  It  was  started  by  Dr.  Price  Cob  who  was  a  major 
black  psychiatrist  and  carried  on  by  Dr.  Judith  Weidsdenklein,  a 
Jewish  psychologist.  It's  leading  to,  in  my  opinion,  a  revolutionary 
approach  to  what  is  Jewish  identity,  how  is  it  created,  and  where  does 
it  go. 

Now,  we're  just  at  the  beginning^ stage  of  the  acceptance  of  our 
diversity.  We  ought  not  to  ask  for  too  much  yet,  except  the  fact  that 
the  Government  be  at  least  a  benign  partner,  you  know,  in  not 
interfaring.  That's  been  the  problem.  The  problem  has  been  the 
Government  has  been  interfering.  / 

We'd  like  it  to  be  a  little  more  aggressive  in  a  positive  kind  of 
overlay  to  allow  these  hundred  blossoms  to  flower.  We're  frightened 
that  sometimes  the  Government  wants  to  move  in  and  squash  some 
this  diversity  and  variety,  because  it  doesn't  fit  the  particular  moment 
in  history  that  decides  how  it  will  administer  its  business. 

That's  one  of  the  problems.  You  mentioned  bilingualism.  Somebody 
just  reminded  me  that  the  Foreign  Language  Association  just  came  out 
with  a  report.  I  think  you've  seen  it  reported.  We're  the  most  abyssmal 
nation  in  the  world  in  the  mastery  of  foreign  languages.  If  one  will  take 
the  last  25  years  of  our  foreign  policy  and  take  a  look  at  the  massive 
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failures,  I  don*i  think  I  would  gat  top  muGh  6f  an  argumentsto  say  it 
has  been  miserably  culturally  insensit^ 

We  tfsin  people  tip  feinaperidists.  Ut^^  imperial- 
ists, and  they  lose  for      They  lose  all  over  the  world.  We  have  the , 
most  magnificent  multiethnic  capacity  in  this  society^  We  send  blacks 
to  Denmark:  that*s  wttit  we  used  to  do. 

Now*  something  js  the  matter  with  our  thinking,  and  I  think  if  you 
take  a  look  at  the  emergence  of  the  multiethnic  society  and  the 
positiveness  that's  been  presented  and  will  be  presented  in  the  next  two 
days,  sure  there  are  fe%rs;  sure  there  are  ambivalences.  That's  the 
whole  story.  ^  ' 

Where  do  we  lean?  Well,  we  lean  toward  the  positive  end  of  this 
thing,  or  we  conjure  up  fears  that  did  not  eyen  take  place.  My  God, 
the  fear  that  we  had  10  years  ago  of  the  so-called  Black  Revolt.  First  of 
all,  where  is  it,  and  whom  did  it  do  any  harm  to?  I  would  say,  the 
social  qonscience  of  this  country  was  transformed  to  a  degree  not 
enough  -  by  the  so  galled  Black  Ethnic  Revolt.  That's  what  it  was. 

We* re  too  fearful  about  theie  things,  because  we  have  very^little 
confidence  in  our  own  society. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  Any  other  reactions? 

Mr,  Kromkowskl  Comment  one-the  neighborhood  focus  is  not  a 
panacea,  but  it  is  one  dimension  of  the  work.  The  question  of  festivals 
being  more  than  food,  fun,  and  famous  people  is  emerging.  We're 
becoming  much  more  sensitive  to  that  reality  today. 

In  fact,  there  are  some  culturally  perverted  dimensions  that  are  even 
more  insidious  than  the  superficiality  you  point  to. 

Groups  have  stopped  indigenous  cultural  de^lopment  to  get  ready 
for  the  festival,  so  that  they  can  put  some  money'mgether;  so  they,  start 
making  sausages  all  year,  and  they  forget  the/language  classes  and 
moral  development.  ■  , 

Now,  we're  remedying  thif  iri  a  couple  of  ways;  one,  by  calling  this 
fact  to  the  attention  of  groups,  if  they  don't  already  know  it,  NCUEA 
has  two  video  tapes,  film  presentations  that  in  fact  explore  this 
dimension,  and  we*d  be  happy  to  share^hose  with  you. 

Our  NEH  Project  with  Virginia  Cassiano,  Bill  Wattman  and  Olivia 
Cadaval  just  completed  this  film  and  it  will  be  for  national  distribution. 
Another  film,  Fesiivals  are  More  than  Food  and  Fun  is  very,  very 
sensitive  to  the  superficiality  issue. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Any  comments  over  here? 

Ms,  Aliberti,  Yes,  I  don't  think  that  the  festivals  and  celebrations 
are  superficial.  I  think,  to'a  degree  >they  may  be,  but  I  think  that  they  , 
do  represent  attitudes  and  feelings  of  strong  family  pride  and  strong 
ethnic  idehtity;  and  probably  the  reason  why  they're  becoming  so 
popular  now  is  fqr  the  first  time  ethnic  people  feel  that  they  don't 
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have  to  hide  who  they  are  and  where  they  came  froiTit  and  they're 
interested  in  celebrating  in  a  very  public  way.  .  - 

7  That*  in  tdditton  to  the  fact  that  pMple  who  don't  identify  as  ethnic 
like  the  celebration  because  they  feel  that  there's  something  lackingTtK 
their  own  life,  in  their  own  identity.  ,  J 

Mr,  Kovach.  To  follow  up  on  a  moreTnundane  note,  I  think  there's  / 
a  great  popularization  of  etl^nicity.  Today  you  can  go  shopping  at  ^he 
supermarket  and  get  frozen  lasagnap  blintzes,  pirogi*  and  a  variety  of 
other  ethnic  foods  all  prepared  and  ready  to  heat  and  eat! 

I  think  of  Amierica  as  the  great  ethnic  smorgasbord.  That  the  foods 
are  being  shared  is  oniy  a  beginning.  It  has  always  been  a  very 
important  part  of  the  European  tradition, 

'  I  agree  that  if  the  celebration  only  focuses  on  foodj  then  we  are  at  a 
superficial  level  Also,  many  of  those  festivals  are  run  by  political 
organizations,  and  some  politicians  still  don't  know  what  ethnicity  is 
all  about.  They  call  upon  their  own  people  year  after  year  to  do  theie 
festivals  without  understanding  their  potential.  ^ 

If  the  organizers  of  festivals  would  say^  "Let's  go  beyond  superfi* 
ciality;  let's  do  festivals  that  get  us  really  at  the  roots  of  culture",  then 
we'll  lee  a  difference.  And  there  ara  those  festivalsi  I  think  what  John 
has  talked  about  is  a  gQod  example,    .  _ 

Vice  Chairman  HbRN.  Before  I  get  to  my  own  question^,  let  me 
askjMr,  Nunez,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Staff  Director  NupJEz.  Yes,  one  question  to  Irving  and  Mr. 
Kromkowski,      ,  " 

You  know*  I  spoke  before  your  group  seven  years  ago,  and  I 
indicated  that  I  did  not  see  ^ny  major  conflict  between  the  cultural 
pluralism  movement  and  the  civil  rights  movement. 

But*  Mr.  Kromkowski,  you  indicated  that  our  agenda  for  the  19B0's 
perhaps  could  be  to  get  behind  a  program  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
neighborhoods,  and  I  go  back  to  what  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is. 
It  is  a  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  on  the  idea  of  strengthening 
neighborhoods  as  a  value  in  our  goeiety,  I  could  probably  agree  with 
you.  But  how  does  that  connect  with  the  issue  of  discrimination  in  our 
society,  given  the  context  of  this  Commission?  This  is  riot  the  ; 
papartmeni  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  The  issue  of 
strengthening  the  cities,  creating  an  urb^n  renaissancet  is  a  useful  . 
concept  in  our  society,  and  I  think  any  thinking  person  would  endorse 
those  concepts.  \.  -  ' 

But  within  the  context  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  how  do  you 
see  the  agenda  of  urban  or  Euro-ethnic  America  focusing  on  the  issues 
of  civil  rights?  ; 

Mr^  Levine  and  Mr,  Kromkowski? 


Mr.  Levine.  I  do  see  a  relationship  to  the  preservation  of 
neighborhoods  that  are  decent  and  the  capacity  of  minorities  tcHtve  in 
a  decent  neighborhood. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  with  neigi\borhoods  is  that  when  there 
is  light^all  it  life  light  if  you  will-what  you '  have  is  neighborhoods 
that  ^re  reduced  in  terms  of  their  capacity  to  deal  even  with  the 
incoihing  population. 

Sd  you  have  a  problem,  really,  of  even  the  transfer  of  economic 
development*  social  development,  all  of  the  developmentaTTHeas^that^ 
come  from  what  we're  talking  abc^tii-  these  natural  networks  and 
helping  systems  that  come  frpm  ethnicity. 

t  happen  to  believe  that  an  integrated  ne^hborhood  can  achieve 
those  same  goals*  and  there  af e  many,  many  integrated  neighbjorhoods 
in  this^puntry.  I  grew  up  in  a  black,  Jewish  neighborhood  40  years 
ago,  and  there  were  disparities  between  the  blacks,  and  the  Jews. 

Sd  it's  the  networks  that  have  broken  down  today.  They  were  not  as 
badly  in  disrepair  as  they  are  today.  Let's  just  say  that  there  were 
networks,  churches,  and  boys  clubs.  I  was  the  President  of  the 
Brownsville  Boys  Club*  a  club  of  2*000  boys,  and  we  provided 
immense  service  to  .  blacks  and  Jews,  That  was  the  nature  of  the 
neighborhood,  ^ 

What  Vm  saying  is  that  we  have  models  of  more  naturally  formed 
integrated  neighborhoods  that  have  existed  for  a  long  time. 

What  we  intend  to  dp  in  the  practice  of  antidiscrimination  is,  as  I 
said  before*  single-minded,  and  the  implementation  of  antidiscrimina- 
tion against  the  possibility  of  breaking  down  these  networks.  I  would 
say  to  study  the  way  in  which  antidiscrimination  is  implemei^ted,  so 
that  one  would  maintain  ^whatever  strengths  there  should  be  in  the 
neighborhood,  so  even  Neighborhoods  that  are  willing  or  even 
unwilling  to" receivr  others  and  have  to  receive  others  will  have  the 
strengths  so  that  others  can  benefit  by  it. 

Absolutely  essential,  in  my  way  of  thinking*  as  neighborhoods 
change,  and  even  when  neighborhoods  do  not  change  but  are  either 
forced  or  willingly  integrated*  if  we  break  down  those  networks, 
which  we  have  been  doing,  by  the  way*  unconsciously*  by  a  certain 
kind  of  post  antidiscrimination  action,  we're  not  doing  anybody  any 
good. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  You  raise  a  very  interesting  points  I  think, 
in  terms  of  the  counterproductivity  in  the  long  run  of  some  Federal 
action^  as  opposed  to  an  examination  of  success  stories  at  the  grass 
roots  -     ^  r 

Mr.  Levine.  Absolutely.  * 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  -Where  people  have  worked  within  a 
network  of  an  existing  neighborhood^ 
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Mr.  LfiViNE.  Absolutely,  i  am  saying  that-^^ 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  -To  get  others  admitted  to  that  neighbor- 
h^d;  /  ^  '  / 

Mr.  LEViNE,^There  are  other  ways  to  etiforce  anti-^scriminatjon. 
And  those  better  ways  ought  to  ^  the  >Vays  th^  the  United  States 
Civil  Rights  Commission  - 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  All  right.  1  have  to  rfiove  along  to  some 
additional  questions*  if  I  might,  *^  _ 

Mr.  Nunez,  did  you  have  any  other  questions?  , 
.  Mr.  White,  did' you  have  any  question  you  wished  to  ask? 

Assistant  Staff  Director  WHmt>Let  me  make  an  observation.  I 
happah  to  have  grown  up  in  a  city  in  which  we  had  this  diversity  that 
Irving  Levine  speaks^f,  and  Kovach  knew  from  Clevelan^^ 

And  I  syeQt  to  school  with  students  whose  name  ranged  from  Sam 
Vecchio  to  tucian  Nardi  to  Ray  Kominowski,  and  I  recall  that  when  I 
was  working  and  going  to  school .  most  of  the  fellow  workers 
happened  to  be  representatives  of  those  ethnic  groups  as  well  as 
blacki. 

The  only  point  I  want  to  make  here,  is  that  there  were  very  fe^,  if 
any,  Anglos,  or  Caucasians  -  WASPSf  and  I  simply  wanted  to  relate  to 
what  John  Kromkowski  said;  that  while  perhaps  Ray  Kallinowski  was 
not  hitting  it  in  the  head,  is  co-wondering  and  I  was  aware  of  that. 

Vice  CmaiemAn  Horn.  Very  good.  What  Vd  like  to  do  is  pursue,  in 
the  remaining  minuteSp  with  each  of  the  panelists,  some  of  the 
questions  that  I  elicited  from  their  testimony  and  that  I  am  unclear 
about.  And  I  would  like  to  see  if  we  can  secure  a  succinct  answer* 
because  I  have  a  lot  of  ground  to  cover,  and  I  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr,  Levine,  you  made  reference  to  the  undocumented  Worker  issue 
and  claimed  that  there  could  be  unity*  I  assumed,  in  focusing  on  that 
issue  from  the  various  ethnic  groups,  which  would  include  various 
racial  groups,  as  I  understood  your  testimony, 

1  wonder  if  you  could  succinctly  tell  me*  what  did  youjpean  by 
that?  It  was  not  clear,  ^ 

Mr,  Levine.  I  was  sitting  in  Chicago  and  I  remember  the  sweep  of 
„  the  Immigration  Service  in  rounding  up  Polish  charwomen,  and  I  was 
thinkihg  of  those  kinds  of  sweeps  that  take  place  against  Hispanics  in 
this  country*  and  I  know  that  the  ire  of  the  Polish  community  and  the 
other  ethnics  was  unbelievable  in  this  community*  that  such  a  thing 
should  happen. 

What  Vm  saying  is  that  fair  treatment,  due  process,  constitutional- 
ism* human  rights,  even  for  alrens,  are  things  that  many  of  the  ethnic 
groups  would  back;  and  in  this  case,  since  the  principal  group  seen  in 
this  society  as  having  the  undocumented  migrant  issue  is  Hispanics, 
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this  is  a  good  place  where  you  would  have  some  coaliiiorts  that  would 
related  to"  the  needs  of  Hispanics, 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  When  you  note^  that  many  Government 
policies  have  led  to  famjly  dissolution*  you  didn't  name  them/ Are' you 
talking  about  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  policy,  et  eetera? 
'  Mr.  Levine.  I  would  say  that  Government  policy,  in  general,  is 
culturally  insensitive,  does  not  realize  that  my  mother  is  not  going  to 
pick  up  the  food  stamps  becatise  it's  just  not  done  in  my  family,  but  she 
has  as  much  need  for  that  aid  as  somebody  who*s  picking  up  the  food 
stamps^  r  '  i- 

\  And  rd  like  to  see  policies  which  give  people  the  right  to  pick  up 
j  Government  services  in  a  culturally  sensitive  and  choice  way.  So 
we're  talking  about  options  that  people  have,  based  upon  the  religio- 
cultural-eihnic*racial  life  styles.  And  one  of  the  biggest  problems  of 
this  society  was  the  mislabeling  of  the  black  family.  Look  at  the 
consequences  we've  had  from  not  understanding  the  interior  workings 
of  the  black  family.  ^  '  .   ^  ■ 

Public  policy  is  so  out  of  whack  with  what  the  reality  of  the  black 
family  is,  that  in  trying  to  do  the  black  family  some  good,  we've  often 
done  it  harm, 

I  would  say  that  if  you  looked  at  the  Jewish  family,  the  Italian 
family  and  others,  if  you're  going  to  have  a  population  planning 
program,  a  lot  of  Jews  will  say,  "Include  us  out".  We  are  the  smallest 
minority  in' terms  of  fertility,  we*re  not  reproducing  ourselves,  and 
what  we  want  is  help  from  you  as  Government  to  allow  our  husbands 
and  wives  to  have  moVe  children  if  they  want  to  have  more  children, 
without  the  unbelievable  burden  of  parenthood  today. 

Thai's  what  I  mean  by  cultural  and  ethnic  sensitivity. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  Olcay.  . 

Ms.  Aliberti,  you  mentioned  this  problem  of  the  original  origin  of 
the  immigrant  to  fill  very  critical  labor  shortages  in  our  society,  A  lot 
of  people  have  said,  well,  that  opportunity  doesn't  exist  anymore,  the 
chance  that  people  had  to  woirtc  their  way  up.  Yet,  in  a  wdy  it  must 
exist,  when  you  think  of  the  undocumented  Workers  who  ar^  estimated 
to  range  beiwben  one  and  12  million  and  who  are  not  limited  to 
Hispanics,  it  just  was  mentioned  that  they  could  be  Polish  people  in 
Chicago,  East  Europeans,  Canadians,  et  cetera,  in  Detroit,  so  forth, 

I  wonder,  have  you  given  much  thought  to  the  degree  to  which 
undocumented  workers  are  able  to  find  jobs  in  our  society?.  And  yet, 
we  still  have  substantial  unemployment  for  domestic  American 
citizens,  both  white  ethnics  and  minority  youths  in  particular.  And  to  - 
what  degree,  as  you  look  at  the  historical  past  does  the  opportunity 
still  exist  to  work  one's  way  up  from  fairly  Low-level^  unskilled  jobs  in  . 
society?  / 
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Ms.  Aliierti.  W^U,  I  think  when  the  immigrants  in  Ihe  1800's  and 
ihf  1900's%^g  herej,  they  were  welcomed  here  because  there  was  a 
need  because  of  industrialization  to  fill  these  jobs. 
,  Now  that  we  have  bfecome  much  more  mechanized,  there  is  less  of  a 
need,  but  there  is  still  a  group  of  people  here  that  are  filling  those  Jobs. 
They're  not  the  early  immigrants  because  they've  gone  on  to  other 
things;  more  ofjen  than  not  into  skilled  labor. 

I  think  this  is  a  problem  that's  going  to  continue  as  long  as  we  have  a 
high  rate  of  immigrants  coming  into  thii  country,  whether  they're  sort 
of  the  traditional  white  ethnics  or  the  liispanics,  or  whatever  group 
they  are.  '  ' 

There's  always  going  to  be  a  group  that  is  perceived^as  unskilled  and 
will  be /illing  a  particular  nefd.       ,  '  '        \  ^ 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  Welh  ^Just  find  it/rather  ironic  that 
millions  of  people  can  conae  to  this  country  and  do  find  work  and  are 
undocuniented  workers.  And  in  a  sense,  that's  what  immigration 
waves  in  the' 19th  century  and  early  part  of  the  20th  century  aisp 
found,  and  yet  we  have  high  unemployment  among  many  domestics. 

Now/ some  would  say  it's  the  wage  rate  structure;  Americans  won't 
do  that  type  of  work,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  And  yet,  people  who  are 
very  conscientious,  hard  wofkers,  are  taking  those  jobs  in  restaurants, 
car  washes,  gasoline  stations,  homes,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  and  in  a  sense 
ge^ing  a  piece  of  the  action. 

You 'see  this  with  the  documented  workers,  the  refugees,  if  you  will, 
coming  in  from  East  Asia  who  are  working  industriously  this  way. 

On  page  3  of  your  paper,  ydu  mention  that  the  Italian  immigrant's 
view  of  the  family  was  much  t^ore  exclusionary.  Is  that  really  a  matter 
so  much  ol^lBtional  origin  as  religion,  and  I  wonder  if  ^^ou  could 
comment  on  that  with  regard  to  other  immigrant  groups  who  have 
come  to  this  country ,1n  terms  of  their  view  of  the  family? 

]!?Is,  Alibertl  Well,  f  think  what  I  was  trying  to  say,  in  terms  of  the 
Italian-Americans,  is  that  they  were  not  terribly  concerned.  They 
were  concerned  about  the  community  in  that  it  ereatied  a  threat  to  the 
family,  but  their  family  unit  was  very  tight. 

think  Jewish  families  and  Greek  families  have  a  very  tight  family 
unitf  but  not  to  the  extent  that  the  Italians  do.  T 

And  what  I  was  trying^to  say  here  is  because  it  was  such  a  rigid, 
famiJy-oriented  culture,  they  wouldn't  go,  if  they  had  particular  needs, 
to  educational  institutions  to  have  those  needs  met.  And  they, wouldn't 
push  their  children  into  particular  occupations.  j 

They  have  gone  into  occupations-for  examples  women,  when  they 
were  educated,  went  into  the  traditional  jobs  in  teaching,  et  cetera, 
because  it  didn't  infringe  on  the  family  and  bringing  up  the  children; 
that  was  their  role  in  life. 


Vice  Chairman  Morn,  You  raised  another  point  on  Page  22  which 
several  other  witnesses  have  also  conimenled  on, 
V  You  «ate,  "The  lack  of  sensitivity"  of  the  Federal  Government  "is 
further  advanced  by  research  agencies  in  the  Government  which  make 
little  effort  to  identify  this  group  as  one  whichp  like  <other  minpHties* 
has  specific  needs," 

We've  heard  comments  on  the  very  poor  nature  of  the  Census  in 
Wentifying  ethnic  groups  so  you  could'use  these  data  as  a  bafis  for 
^public  policy.  In  a  nutshell,  Vm  curious  what  the  panelists  are 
advocating. 

Are  you  advocating  a  more  detailed  codification  of  ethnicity?  There 
could  be  a  hundred  categories,  I  would  think,  here*  and  Vd  like  to 
know  just  what  are  we  searching  fbr?  / 

Ms.  Aliberti.  Well,  one  of  the  problems  that  I  >aw,  whenT  was 
putting  together  the  Conference  on  the  Educational  and  Occupational 
iSJeeds  of  White  Ethnic  Women,  was  that  almost  alt  the  research  that 
research  ^agencies  like  NIE  and  other  research  institutes  were  doing, 
were  never  thinking  in  terms  of  looking  at  the  cultural  factors  which 
would  determine  why  a  person  would  get  an  education  or  not  get  an 
education.    ,  ^  ^ 

They  were  looking  at  racial  factors  very  often  and  factors  regarding 
sex,  but  they  wouldn*t  look  in  terms  of  the  cultural  background  and 
the  traditions  and  things  of  that  nature. 

And  Vm  suggesting^hat  unless  we  are  sensitive  to  that,  you're  not 
going  to  get  a  very  accurate  pidture.  What  Irv  said  about,  you  know, 
people  going  on  food  stamps,  getting  food  stamps,  or  medical  care 
facilities  for  working-class  people,  or  going  to  college  for  working- 
class  womenp  or  getting  financial  aid  for  college  students  in  working- 
class  areas-unless  yoU're  sensitive  to  those  issues,  then  youMl  never 
qualify  for  any  of  these  programs. 

.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  doesn-t  look  at  cultural  diversity  at 
all,  and  as  a  result  it  looks  at  handicapped;  it  looks  at  a  whole  lot  of 
different  areas,  but  it  doesn't  look  in  terms  of  cultural  diversity  in 
developing  vocational  education  programs. 

That's  a  critical  issue  that  has  to  be  addressed. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  Mn  Kovach? 

Mr,  Kovach.  We're  talking  about  the  1980  Census  and  obviously 
there  is  going  to  be  some  reapportionment.  We're  going  to  redraw  the 
lines  by  whidh  we  define  ourselves  politcally,  and  you  know  the  old 
gerrymandering  that  goes  on.  There  is  a  lot  o^concern  being  expieped 
by  Euro-ethnic  Americans  as  well  as  others  tnat  those  who  live  in  the 
central  cities  are  going  to  be  affected  by  the  1980  Census  with  regard 
to  their  political  power  and  their  voice  in  decision  making.  The  Census 
on  one  hand  gives  us  certain  informatipn,  like  the  quality  of  our 
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housing,  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  each  decade  it's  also^divided  us  up 
and  offen  against  ^toh  other 

^  Vice  Chairman  Horn,  Let  me  suggest  to  the  members  of  the 
panel,  if  you  have/some  thoughts  on  what  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  be  doing  in  specific  types  of  census  questions,  I  would 
appreciate  each  of  you  filing  them  With  the  Staff  Dfrector  so  they 
could  become  a  part  of  the  record, 
.  We're  a  little  pushed  for  time  now  to  pursue  this, 

Mr.  Levine,  Yes,  May  I  mate  one  general  suggestion?  ^ 

Thie  entire/ area  of  racial  and  ethnic  categories  and  the  status  in  law  is 
one  that  terribly  n^ds  itUdy,  and  I  Would  suggest  that  this  is  one  of 
the  major  areas  of  concern  that  the  United  States'  Civil  Rights 
Commission  should  t^ke  up.  *  * 

How  are  those  categories  defined,  what  is  their  origin  in  history*  and 
what  is  the  prognosis  fonthe  way  in  which  these  categories  are  going 
to  be  used?  .  , 

I  couldn't  think  of  anything  more  useful  you  might  do,  ^ 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  I  think  it  is  a  good  suggestion.  As ^yoij 
know,  we  pursued  the  Spanish  under-count  situation  in  the  1970 
Census.  Some  change  was  made  as  a  result  of  that. 

Let  me  just  say,  on  Page  23  of  your  testimpnys  Miss  Alibertii  Vm 
asking  the  Staff  Director  to  ask  the  Qff^  of  Education  for  a 
breakdown  -^P.  the  grants  that  liavfe  been  made  under  the  Ethnic 
Heritage  Study  Act,  so  that  we  could  know  to  what  type  of  groups 
these  grants  have  gone  and  how  much  money  have  been  involved  in 
that,  I  think  that*s  important, 

Ms,  Al^rtl  I  think  the  fact  that  you  will  be  looking  into  that 
would  be  ver^  important. 

Vice  Chairman  Horjj,  I  would  like  to  merely  make  a  comment  on 
your  suggestion,  which  came  out  in  your  oral  summary,  that  there  be  a 
sort  of  neighborhood  community  college. 

As  an  educator,  you  make  a  good  point  in  perhaps  an  initial 
transition  step,  but  I  often  wonder  if  you  would  be  only  talking  to  each 
other  as  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  if  people  have  no  ^outside 
\ views,  whether  they  will  really  advance  too  much  in  breaking  down 
some  of  their  parochial  or  insular  ideas, 

Ms,  Aliberti,  I  think  you're  absolutely  right,  I  think  that  this  will 
fill  a  particular  need,  and  maybe  it*s  a  transitional  stepi  and  for  sbme 
women  or  men  it  might  be  the  only  step  they  want  or  rieed. 

But  I  don't  think  it's  the  only  thing  that  should.be  done,  I  thipk  it's 
just  one  of  the  areas,  and  after  a  2-year  degree  program,  like  the 
National  Congress  of  Neighborhood 'Women  in  Brooklyn,  after  that 
type  of  program,  they  might  warit  to  go  into  a  regular  4- year  college, 
or  university  or  go  for  advanced  dgrees.  ■ 
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I  think*  I  stand  corrected  if  th^t  isn't  true,  I  think  many  of  them  haye 
i  dolie  that.  '  ^  , 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  Mr.  Kdvach,  my  coHeagues  coi^ered^yoBCfi 
testimony,  I  think,  very  well,  rjust  have  two  remaining  questioni,  Mr,^ 
Kromkowski,  \ 

I  noticed  on  Page  2,  *you  stater  "In  1974  iiany  scholars,  policy 
m^^t%,  and  others  agree  that  the  neighborhobd  is  a  neglected  unit  of 
American  urban  life,**  and  of  coarse  that's  been  a  th^rrie  many  of  you 
have  stressed  this  morning,     i  '  ■ 

When  you  look  at  how  the  media  covers  whatj  occurs,  in  a 
neighborhood,  I  think  we  all  understand  thai  they  cover  conflict.  The 
media  seldom  seeks  to  gain  EmuQderstanding.  of 'what  really  goes  on  in 
a  neighborhood, 

But  certainly,  when  we' ufeev4hat  inflammatory  ^ork  "busing",  I 
would  think  that  runs  counler  to  the  concept  of  neighborhood,  in  the 
mme  of  removing  individuals  from  a  particular^neighborhood  to  go  to 
school  in  another  neightborhood;  and  I  wonder,  if  that  is  so,  how  does 
that  really  aid  in  trying  to  build  the  coalition  you  were  seeking? 

In  other  words,  if  you're  moving  people  out  of  rhe  neighborhood, 
generating  this  type  of  hostility^  is  that  counterproductive  to  coalition- 
building?  -  ^ 

Mr/.  Khomkqwski.  Are  you  pushing  me  on  the  question  of  direct 
response  to  *the  strategy  of  busing? 

-    Vice  Chairman  Horn-  That's  right  ^ 

Mr.  Kromkowsicl  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  dimensions  that  is 
sorely  neglected  in  this  area  is  the  whole  role  of  private,  nonexclusion- 
ary  schools.  «       .  / 

They  have  in  fact  been  a  neglected  factor  in  tfie  research  about  what 
the  educational  situation  is  in  many  of  the  older  industrial  areas  in  the 
Northwast  and  the  Midwest,         ■  * 

The  question  about  v^hether  or  not  the  best  use  of  resources  is  in  fact  ' 
gained  by  moving  pebple  from  naighboEhoods  to  schopl|  is  a  question 
that  we  don't  know  a  good  deal  about.         ,  , 
.  I  think,  by  and  large,  the  students  must  be  educated  for  life  in  the 
entire  city.  What  the  best  strategy  is  for  allowing  that  to  happen,  and  ^ 
maintaining  quality,  education  and  a  variety^of  programs,  it,  seems  to  ' 
me,  is  much  more  important  than  the  miracle  juggling  that  has  been 
the  activity  of  the  Courts  and  not  the  activity  that  is  central  to  the 
process  of  bringing  children  into  a  society  that  they  must  nof  only  be 
productive  in,  but  that  they  must  ba  culturally  sensitive  to.  ' 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  Well,  I  think  one  could  argue  it  probably 
either  way,  depending  on  what  happens.  One  could  say,  that  the  way 
you  build  a  coalition  is  to  get  people  out  of  the  neighborhood  who  ar6 


involved  with  people  from  other  neifHtf<^rhSo  where  they  sharfe 
comMon  interests.  ,       -    ^  .  -  . 

Certainly,  the  ed^ue|tipn  df  children  is  ohe  such  common  interest, 

Mr.  KROMKQvij^siu^^TWell,  ofte  of  the  problams  of  answering  the 
^question  in  ten|is^r0£  a  national  agenda,  is  that  the  situations  within 
v^hich  you  Akkfc  prudential  judgments  about  what  activity  is  more 
>^Htcacio&s  move  one  to  ,  the  point  of  recognizing  the  s^i  generus 
^featUTes  of  cities  i.e.,  less  strongly  important  particularities. 

If  you  don't  have  a  private  school  system  in  place,  then  you*ftf|ht  as 
well  move  children  around  so  that ,  they  can  become  educated 
fomewhefe.  If  you  have  a  private  situation  that  is  in  place,  then  you've 
got  another  arrangement  within  which  you  make  your  decisions. 

Alternate  schools*  magnet  schools,  a  variety  of  programs  that  are 
intaresting,  a  kind  of  mix  with  the  engagement  of  the  private  sector,  in 
terms  of  the  development  of  jobs;  that  seem  to  me  is  an  entirely  , 
different  question,  ^  *  * 

I  mean  are  high  schools  utterly  important  for  the  19§0's  or  is  the 
question  of  alternate  education  within  institutions;  ^ithin  eQOperatiyfcsv. 
within  neighborhood  fehabilitation  corporations,  'withiiPjhe  hamani- 
ties  that  are  neighborhood  based-I  think  that  the  agenda  for  the  i980's 
has  to  explore 'a  variety  of  alternatives  within  the  urban  context,  , 

But  to;simply  talk" aboUf  busing  as  one  of  the  dimensions  without 
probing  more  deeply/. is-lgads  uS  to^  the  kind  of  guilt  that's  simply 
saying  neighborhood  revitalization  is  urban  panacea, 

.Cities  are  made  of  neigKborhpods,  but  they're  also  cities,  and  people 
do  in  fact  have  to  become  educated,  and  how  that  happens  varies  from 
place  to  place.  A  simple  answer  about  busing  moves  us  to  the  point 
where  discussion  is  utterly  irrelevant;  i,e„  misses  the  trees  which 
constitute  the  forest,      ^  ^       ^  ^  ^ 

VidE  Chairman  Horn.  Well,  one  obvious  strategy  when  you're 
talking  about  what  can  the  public  schools  that,  r^fesent  . the  broader 
public  of  the. city  do^  js  to  locate  schools  on  borderline  areas  between 
neighborhoodtf*to  provide  a  vehicle  for  integr^ion.  But  when  you  look 
at  many  cities  around  the  country,  that  is  not.  what  has  been  done. 

They  have  lost  the  opportynity,  often  consciously,  to  do  that  and 
simply  planted  the  school  in  the  middle  of  the  so-called  ethnic  area, 
which  has  led  to  much  of  the  tension  when  you  are  trying  to  overcome 
governmental  segregation, 

Mr,  LtEVii^E.  But  you  can  also  say  that  there's  a  v%lue  in  having  a 
neighborhood  school  as  well  as  a  more  cosmopolitan  ^school  at  the 
same  time.  ^ 

The  idea  iS  that  ypu^jnight.have  both  kinds  of  schools  at  the  same 
time,  and  let  me  suggest  something  for  the 'United  States  Commission- 
that  you  give  more  attention ,  in  the  futurei  to  the  climate  of  intergroup 
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relations  in  the  classroom  that  exist  as  a  result  of  desegregatioh, 
however  that  desegregation  takes  place.  - 

As  somebody  who  has  helped  write  three,  desegregatiori  plan^ 
which  all  included  extensive  busing,  I  have  seen  every  one  of  them 
turn  into  resegregation,  I  have  become  a  new  skeptid  about  my 
activities  and  everybody  else's  activities,  especially  ?wheii  at  this 
particular  point  in  history,  if  we  look  in  the  actual  ql^ssroOm  and  rn  the 
school,  we  see  a  deterioration  jmrtie  integration  id^a;  w^  see  racial  and 
ethnic  violence  in  the  schools;  we  see  hostility  grbwirtg,, 

We  dp  not  see  a  sense  orhonesty  on  our  own  part  in  taking  a  look  at 
the  result  of  what  is  >eally  supposed  to  be  a  very  good  idea.. Now,  let 
th^  ^h0#vfit^  Where  tne  idea  works,  wohderfulf  but  where  it  ii  not 
working  ahci  is  creating^  more  intensive  problems  than  we  even  had 
before,  we  ought  to  be  aoJe  to  document  that  as  well  as'dbfcumenting 
successes.  \  .  ■ 

I've  studied  the  United  Stat^  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  reports 
and  I  hail  you  for  finding  all  the  desegregation  successes,  I  think  you 
nave  an  equal  responsibility  to  take  a  look  at  what's  happening  jn  some 
schools  where  it's  not  working  and  cotne' up  with  some  remedial 
measures  as  well.  :■  ^:  " 

Vl&E  Chairman  Horn.  May  I  say,  usually  most  of  Jhe  Commission- 
ers feel  w6  only  find  the  failures  and  we  very  seldom  stress*  the 
successes*,  so  17 m  glad  you  perceive  it  as  stressing  tHe  successes,  <  - 
.  We  will^be  holding  a  major  hearing  on  desegregation  this  summer* 
and  hopefully  we  can  get  at  some  of  the  points  you  are  talking  about, 
which  we  realize  are  very  real  concerns  in  terms  of-  You  can  have 
desegregation  in  the  schools  and  segregation-pr  between  schools  and 
segregation. within  the  schools;  and  we  acknowledge  that. 

Leime  just  say  in  summary,  it  jeenis  to  me,  one  of  the  issu^  that  we 
have  Qnly  hinted  at  once  or  twice  this  morning  and  have  not  directly 
^addr^sed,  is,  tha;  ;,whole  economic  class  issue  which  cuts  across 
ethnicity,  rdce,  et  cfctera,  and  the  gulf  of  differences  wffiSh  that  causes 
in  terms  of  upward  mobiHty  opportunities, 

Mr,  Levinb.*!  can  only  say  that  inflation  unemployment  is  not  gQp4- 
for  us. 

VjCE  Chairman  Horn,  That's  corrdfcth  that's  correct. 
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Chairman  Flemmino..  Commissioner  Freeman. 
CpMHissioNER  Freeman,  Thank  yod;  Mr.  Chairman.  . 
Tli'is  session  this  afternoori' w6  will  rhav^* two  presenters  and  a 
reacting  panel. '  '  - 
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1  STATEMf  NT  OF  ARTHUR  J.  NAPARST^C 

DIRiCTOR,  Wi5l6HINCITON  PUBLIC  APFAIRS  CENTER,  , 

UNIVERSiTY  OF  SpUTHiRN  QAlIfORNIA  .  .  ^ 

Madame  Chair,  Mr:  Chairman,  Members  prihe^ommissio^ 
you  very  much  for  inviting  me  to  your  con&ultatiori,  I'm  pleased  to  be 
here-    ....       '%\  ^  •  -  ' 

^  ;  I'd  like  for  my  refnarks  to  be  seen  within  the  cpntfixt  of  neighbor- 
hoods. I  will  be  discussing  housing  within  tha  context  of  geographic 
discriminatibn,  ^ 

To  begin  with,  I'd  like  to  start  on  a  personal  note.  Several  years  ago, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  bring  my  now  9-year-old  son  back  to  New 
York  City  where  ^  grew  up,  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York. 

My  parepl^canie  to  this  country  in^he  early  1930's  from  Poiand.  I 
grew  up  in  a  neighborhood  of  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  that 
*  was  characterized  by  multiracial,  e|hriic 'communities.  It  had  what  we 
now  call,  ins  sociological  jargon,  organizationaLand  cultural  networks. 
Whit  they  were  >vere  synagogues,  churches,  ethnic  clubs*  paternal 
organizations.  '  ^ 

Those  networks,  or  mediating- institutions,  those  institutions  that 
connected  individuals,  and  fanitlies  to  the  m^gastViictures,  those  big 
structures,  the  public  school  system,  the  gfher^l;  hospital,  et  cetera, 
played  such  an  irfipbrtaifit  role  in  my  life  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
New  York  in  providing, support  for  individual  and  family  life. 

It  was  a  neighborhood  in  many  ways  thatshad  problems,  but  one  of 
its  n^ajor'strengths  was  that  authority  came/rom  within  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  not  imposed  from,  outside. 

,As  kids,  we 'would  get  in  trouble  ^ith  the  police  for  playing  what 
we  called  then  stickball  on  the  streetwith  a  broomstick  and  a  pink.old 
ball.  We'd  hit  ^somebody  over  the  head,  we'd  break  a  vvindowv\et 
cetera.      "       '        ^  ^^ 

If  the  police  mistreated  us'  they  were  shamed  because  they  syere 
part  of  those  networks.  If  we  mistreated  the  police,  my  father  was 
shatned  because  he  was  part  of  the  sante  network,  and  li  great  deal  of 
trouble.    "     /  *  * 


The  neighborhood  I  took  my  boy  back  to  was  alive  30  years  ago 
with  a  sense  of  belonging,  tradition,  and  roots.  It  has  since  been 
replaced  by  architecturally  grim  and  administratively  monolithic 
public  housing  projects.  A  new  type  of  slum  was  created,  one  with 
little  hope  of  culture  and  community,  one  in  which  gangs,  violence 
and  alienation  abound,  a  direci  result  of  the  1948  Public  Housing  Act  - 
not  by  the  1937-38  Housing  Act,  which  was  good  housing  and  had 
respect  for  individual  and  ^mily  life  and  neighborhcfods: 

The  second  neighborhood  I  visited  was  where  my  father  had  his 
cleaning  store,  .and  that  was  in  the  South  Bronx.  You've  all  read  and 
seen  on  TV  what's  happened  to  the  South  Bronx. 

I  remember  the  South  Bronx  in  the  1940>  and  '50's  of  Italian, 
Jewish,  black,  Irish  neighborhoods.  Toda^y  the  South  Bronx  is  a 
wasteland;  it  is  a  wasteland.  Abandoned  housing  abounds.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  reported  there  were  60  fires  a  night  there  in  the  abandoned 
housing. 

Secretary  Harris,  in  touring  the  South  Bronx  three  years  ago  with 
President  Carter,  said,  "Did  this  come  from  President  Nixon's 
administration?*'  No,  it  did  not^ 

,  It  started  in  the  Ws.  It  was  the  worst  form  of  racial  steering  by  the 
public  officials  of  New  York  City,  steering  close  to  one  million  Puerto 
Ricans  in  two  neighborhoods  of  New  York,  Spanish  East  Harlem  and 
the  South  Bronx,  without  providing  the  adequate  supports. 

It  was  the  kind  of  arrogant  planning,  urban  planning,  of  Robert 
Moses,  in  terms  of  separating  the  South  Bronx  from  the  rest  of  the  city 
by  building  highways  and  tearing  down  those  organizational  and 
cultural  support  systems,  mediating  structures,  churches  and  syna- 
gogues, el  cetera  the  worst  form  of  racial  steering. 

The  third  neighborhood  of  my  youth  Brooklyn  Heights.  My 
extended  family  lived  there.  Again,  multi-ethnic,  multi-racial  in  the 
*40's  and  '50*s,  beautiful  brownstone  houses.  I  go  back  there  now  and 
we  would  need  $300,000  to  buy  a  house,  $300,000. 

My  family  was  totally  pushed  out  of  that  neighborhood  as  were 
many  of  the  other  people  there.  The  shame  of  that  is  that  many  of  the 
people  who  lived  there^  were  elderly,  and  it  came  to  the  point  where  if 
they  owned  the  housing  their  property  taxes  were  greater  than  their 
initial  mortgages;  and  because  many  of  them  were  on  a  fixed  income, 
the  neighborhood  as  we  call  it  =  and  Til  deal  with  it  in  my  written 
statement  =  was  gentrified  and  people  were  displaced. 

Those  are  the  three  neighborhoods.  In  many  ways,  I  see  those  three 
neighborhoods  as  neighborhoods  that  are  duplicated  throughout  the 
entire  United  States. 

i 

I  see  it  in  Baltimore;  I  see  it  happening  in  Lower  Pels  Point,  Upper 
Fels  Point  of  Baltimore;  we  s^e  •  it  in  Washington  in  terms  of 
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gentrification  and  displacement  of  people  in  Washington,  DC,  and  we 
see  it  in  this  city  as  well. 

One  of  the  lessons,  I  think,  is  that  people  lost  control  in  each  one  of 
those  neighborhoods.  They  lost  control  both  of  the  macroforces  and 
the  microforces,  social  and  economic  forces  that  impacted  on  them, 
and  that  is  a  negative  thing. 

The  issue  came  up  this  morning  in  terms  of  how  do  you  mesh  the 
issues  of  ethnicity,  class,  and  race,  I  found,  by  looking  at  it  within  the 
neighborhood  context,  you  do  develop  =  you, have  the  options  and  the 
potential  of  developing  -  a  public  policy  which  gives  conceptual 
handles  on  the  issues  of  ethnicity,  class  and  race,  looking  at  it  through 
neighborhoods. 

'  A  second  experience,  very  briefly,  is  working  with  Mayor  Hatcher 
in  Gary,  Indiana,  a  mayor  whom  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country,  He*s  entering  now  his  fourth  term.  A  city  that  had  great 
potentiaL 

But  I  go  back  there  now  and  it  looks  bombed  out.  It  looks  like  a 
wasteland,  yet  Mayor  Hatcher  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  best  mayors  in 
the  United  States. 

Why?  Many  mistakes  were  made  We  saw  things  in  macrostrategies. 
We  defined  problems  as  macroproblems,  the  war  on  poverty,  for 
example.  We  assumed  that  poverty  in  Gary  was  the  same  as  poverty  in 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  wherever.  New  York,  We  did  not  deal 
with  the  differences,  both  within  a  region  as  well  as  within  the  city. 
We  did  not  look  at  the  neighborhoods. 

For  example,  we  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  model  cities  in  Gary, 
Indiana,  but  we  did  it  in  an  area  that  was  being  redlined,  right  after 
your  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  1968  came  up  with  the  issues  of 
redlining.  We  still  went  ahead  and  did  it.  We  did  not  deal  with  those 
disincentives  that  are  structured  into  the  system  that  create  negative 
preconditions  and  make  it  impossible  for  anything  to  work,  redlining 
being  one  of  them. 

Several  years  ago,  with  my  colleague  from  Chicago,  Gale  Cincotta, 
we  wrote  that  we  did  not  look  at  the  "systemic  origins  of  urbpn 
decline**.  We  have  not  recognized  them.  We  have  not  looked  at  the 
preconditions  for  change. 

Instead  of  perceiving  that  the  deterioration  of  our  cities  is  rooted  in 
certain  institutionalized  policies,  attitudes  and  practices,  the  tendency 
has  been  often  to  respond  to  symptoms.  Structured  into  the  system  in 
most  cities  are  processes  which  lead  to  discrimination  and  inequity. 
We  dot     ook  at  those  and  we  don't  deal  with  those  head-on. 

'The  iormer  is  directed  towards  race'*,  and  in  many  instances 
toward  ethnicity,  and  the  latter  toward  the  physical  properties  of  the 
neighborhood. 
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One  diHCriminuteH  against  individuaU;  the  other  discriminates  against 
entire  communities,  and  I  have  found,  when  these  are  operating,  we 
can  expect  tensions  to  increase  between  the  races  and  between  ethnic 
groups  and  the  decHne  of  this  city  to  accelerate. 

So,  in  spite  of  biilions  of  dollars  spent  since  1938-39,  we  have  not 
Ipoked  at  those  precondition?^  that  are  neeesSiLry.  ftir  the  effective 
expenditure  of  that  money, 

I  feel  in  many  ways,  with  the  number  of  colleagues  in  this  room  and 
on  the  panel;  that  I've  been  part  of  a  new  movement  that  does  bring 
this  together,  and  it*s  the  neighborhood  movement. 

And  I  feel  in  many  ways  the  neighborhood  rriovement  has  looked  at 
the  issues  of  discrimination  that  affect  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  A  key 
one  is  around  geographical  discrimination,  and  I  will  discuss  some  of 
the  aspects  of  geographic  discrimination. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission.?has  done  very  good  work-  in 
legitimizing  this  issue,  in  terms  of  redlining,  home  mortgages,  redlining 
related  to  home  mortgages,  as  well  as  redlining  related  to  insurance.  I 
note  that  in  my  paper  in  terms  of  your  Advisory  Commissions  in 
Illinois,  'Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  Advisory 
Conimitiees  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  terms  of  the  work 
you've  done  on  insurance  redlining;  I  congratulate  you.  More  needs  to 
be  done,  however. 

Forms  of  geographic  discrimination,  redlining,  are  based  on  con- 
cepts of  risk.  Lenders  and  insurance  companies  invest  the  funds  at  their 
disposal  in  hope  of  future  returns. 

However,  the  key  issue  here  is  it  is  not  an  objective  jddgment.  It  is 
not  a  straight  econpmic  judgment/ as  Vm  sure  you  know.  It's  very, 
.  very  subjectiye,  very,  very  subjective, 

I  wondered  about  that.  Why  is  it  so  subjective?  And  I  went  up  to 
our  good  library  at  HUD  to  find  out  and  I  traced  back  to  the  early 
papers,  back  to  '34  and  '35.  to  get  some  sense  as  to  how  all  this 
subjectivity  entered  into  the  transaction  of  lending  money. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  was  established  in  1933  to 
regulate  savings  and  loans.  It  was  established  precisely  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  credit  needs  and  thrift  needs  of  inner  city 
residents,  to  help  them. 

However,  what  also  occurred  In  1933  and  1934  were  a  number  of 
other  theories  about  neighborhoods  based  on  several  myths.  Let  me 
explain  that. 

There  were  three  myths  that  we  were  able  to  identify.  One  is  that 
older  neighborhoods,  either  through  natural  forces  or  the  competition 
of  the  marketplace,  invariably  decline  and  move  toward  blight  as  they 
tilter  into  the  hands  of  poorer  residents,  a  bias  against  older 
neighborhoods. 
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Second,  racia!  change  is  a  precursor  of  decline,  a  bias  against  racial 
change. 

Third,  mixed  land  uses  or  the  intfoduction  of  compiercial  or 
industrial  uses  into,  residential  areas  indicates  and  contributes  to 
detline. 

These  three  myths  all  stem  from  the  same  root  and  can  be  treated 
under  a  single  discussion. 

These  myiKs  grew  out  of  ideas  developed  in  the  I920's  and  *30's  ^ 
about  the  nature  of  people  and  investment/ The  human  ecology  model 
developed  at  the  4Jniversity  of  Chicago  viewed  neighborhoods  as 
being  subject  to  invasion  and  ^attack  =  those  words  were  used  -  by 
racial  and  ethnic  groups,  with  the  group  most  suitable  to  a  particular 
environment  finally  winning  that  ground  as  demonstrated  through 
universally  applied  laws  of  nature. 

The  point  thati^was  raised  earlier  this  morning  in  terms  of  people's 
identity  is  that  w^.have  been  so  acculturated  -  I  think  it  was  the  point 
from  the  Commissioner  frfjm  Baltimore  -  so  acculturated  to  jive  up 
our  identity,  because  by  giving  up  our  identity,  we  were  reducing  risk. 

Racial  and  ethnic  changes  were  seeir  as  critical  factors  in  this 
decline,  giving  th6  work  of  the  early  housing  people  in  this  country  a 
very  racist,  anti-ethnic,  anii-lower-income  group  bend,  and  ihat's^^ 
where  the  issues  of  ethnicity,  race  arid  class  came  together. 

These  theories  were  not  the  idle  speculation  of  ivory  tower 
academics;  some  who  developed  the  theories  had  Indirect  and  direct 
roles  in  establishing  Federal  policy  toward  neighborhoods  in  the  '30's. 
Indirectly,  their  ideas  were  accepted  as  gospel  by  a  generation  of 
bankers,  insurance  men,  real  estate  appraisers,  public  officials  and 
others* 

Directly,  their  work  formed  the  core  of  the  policies  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  created  in  1934  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
housing  in  urban  America.  ,  ^ 

One  such  theorist  was  commissioned  to  write  a  number  of 
documents  and  papers  for  the  FHA  and  another  was,  for  a  time,  in 
charge  of  wnting  and  implementing  the  underwriters,  the  FHA 
underwriters  and  real  estate  appraisal  standards. 

I  reviewed  those  several  weeks  ago  in  preparation  for  this 
testimony-  The  first  Federal  Housing  Administration  manual  was 
published  in  1934,  afid  I  put  this  forth  .to  suggest  that,  yes,  these  issues 
are  no  longer  in  the  Underwriters'  ManuaK  but  the  attitudes  are  still 
there,  and  let  me  talk  about  what  some  of  those  attitudes  were  that 
were  established  in  1934. 

Some  of  the  ris^  categories  established  included  things  like  visual 
appeal  of  the  property,  livability  of  the  property,  conformity  of  the 
property  to  the  neighborhood,   the  degree  of  protection  of  the 
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neighborhood  against  inharmonious  land  use,  the  physical  and  social; 
atir^ictiveresM  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  relative  marketability^^f: 
the  neighborhood. 

These  risk  caiegori^s  explicitly  slate  the  bias  toward  conformity  and 
homogeneity  of  pro^rty,  use,  and  residents.  Tremendous  emphasis  is 
placed  on  new  developments,  with  a  clear  prejudice  against  older, 
established  neighborhoods  being  present.  Older  area%,are  seen  as 
clearly  less  desirable.  ' 

If  you  look  ^in^more  precise  terms  at  the  various  sections,  you  see 
;  other  factors  that  werte  thought  to  contribute  to  neighborhood  decline.- 
declining  population,  both  in  terms  of  numbers  ah^  desirability;  a  jack 
of  protective  covenants  -  can  you  believe  that?  =  a  lack  of  appropriate 
zoning;  inharmonious  racial  and  nationality  groups,  stated  very 
clearly;  appeal  of  the  neighborhood;  the  stability  of  the  neighborhood; 
and  degree  of  protection  from  adverse  influences. 

And  in  fact^in  fact,  in  their  work,  they  rank  ordered  various  ethnic 
groups^  based  on  impressionistic  information  about  adverse  effects  on 
neighborhood  communication  by  one  .vealthy  real  estate  broker. 

The  ranking  reads  in  descending  order  from  those  with  the  best  to 
those  with  the  worst  impact.  Listen  to  this:  English,  German,  Scotch, 
Irish,  Scandinavians  were  the  best.  North  Italians  were  second. 
Bohemians  and  Czechs  were  third;  Poles  were  fourth;  Lithuanians 
fifth;  Greeks  sixth;  Russian,  Jews,  lower  class  -  in  parentheses  -  were 
seventh;  South  Italians  were  eighth;  Negroes  nine;  and  Mexicans  tenth, 
I  can  go  on  with  this  kind  6f  horror  story,  so  that  the  point  being 
that  in  many%vays  those  attitudes  are  still  with  us.  We  see,  in  terms  of 
the  manuals  and  the  letters,  the  pervasiveness  of  the  prevailing  notions 
about  what  risk  was,  how  it  was  affected  by  different  factors,  and  how 
to  assess  it  for  use  in  determining  when  a  loan  application  should  be 
approved. 

I  saw  it  in  this  city  in  1970  when  weyid  a  study  looking  at  redlining, 
and  we  took  one  zip  code,  6D622,  which  i§  West  Division  Street,  made 
up  of  at  that  time  Italian,  Polish,  Puerto  Rican,  and  black  neighbor^ 
hoods.  We  found  that  of  S33  million  on  deposit  at  the  local  savings  and 
loan,  only  590,000  had  been  returned  to  the  neighborhood  in  terms  of 
loans;  ,       ^  .  ^ 

And  when  talking  to  the  bankers  and  others  and,  in  fact,  the  city 
officials,  they  had  a  perceived  sense  of  risk  that  was  not  all  that 
different  from  Babcock  and  Hoyt  of  40  years  ago  or  so. 

FHA,  a  Federal  agency,  was  explicitly  involved  in  making  subjec- 
tive judgments  that  had  real  and  direct  results,  decisions  whether  or 
not  to  accept  loan  applications,  and  I  might  add  I  saw  that  happen  in 
the  South  Bronx  in  the  1950*s. 
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The  judgments  were  based  on  certain  myths  about  the  real  eslale 
market  and  neighborhuods  and  demonstrated  openly  racist,  anti- 
ethnic.  anti^lower-incurTi*  biases,  and  do  you  luiow  what  happens?  The 
blacks  blame  the  whites  and  th^  whites  blama  the  blacks,  but  before 
the  whites  begin  blaming  the  blacks,  they^re  blaming  each  other/ The 
Poles  are  blaming  the  Italians  and  the  Italians  are  blaming  somebody 

else.  ^ 

And  in  Los  Angeles  you  find  it  in  terms  of  Asians.  Chicanos, Slacks 
and  whites,  and  it  gets  very,  very  difficult  to  deal  with;  . and  until  we 
were  able  to  have  a  data  base  that  6hows,  hey,  it  wasn't  the  blacks,  it 
wasn't  the  Hispanics,  it  wasn't  the  Latinos,  it  wasnH  the  ethnics,  it  was 
the  banks,  then  we  could  get  a  coalition  going. 

There  are  other  ^forms  of  geographic  discrimination  that  Vd  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  and  talk  about  ar^d  show  how  some  of  these 
attitudes  are  still  with  us  in  terms  of  the  FHA  Underwriters*  Manual 

City  government  discriminates  geographically  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
We  Tmd,  for  example,  that  most  cities  follow  resource  allocation 
among  neighborhoods,  distributing  money  and  other  resources  accord^ 
ing  to  soBie  pattern  designed  to  meet  city  objectives, 

In^my  city  of  Washington,  D.C,  I  live  in  Northwest  Washington, 
right  on  the  Maryland  line  -  it's  called  Chevy  Chase,  D.C.  -  we  get 
garbage  pickup  twice  a  week  in  our  neighborhood.  We  do  not  need 
garbage  pickup  twice  a  week  in  our  neighborhood.  We  probably  need 
\i  once  a  week.  There  are  other  neighborhoods  of  our  city  that  need 
garbage  pickup  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

If  something  should  happen,  God  forbid,  a  policeman  will  arrive 
within  three  minutes.  In  other  neighborhoods  a  policeman  may  never 
arrive. 

These  are  various  forms  of  discrimination  in  terms  of  city  services. 

What  happened,  as  I  recall,  in  the  South  Bronx  when  I  worked  in 
my  falher^s  cleaning  store  as  a  boy  of  13  or  14  was  that  in 
neighborhoods  that  are  perceived  as  going  down  the  tubes,  city 
officials  become  somewhat  corrupt. 

All  of  a  sudden  thfr  Fire  Inspector  came  by  and  wanted  a  handout. 
The  Housing  Inspector  came  by  and  wanted^ a  fiandout,  wanted  a 
bribe.  If  you  di^ffgive  them;  they  would  close  up.  The  Health 
Inspector,  the  same  kind  of  thing.  . 

People  lose  a  degree  of  accountabiUiy  because  the  mechanisms  that 
provide  for  accountability  are  destroyed.  City  services  begin  to 
decline.  ^        "  ^  ' 

I  think  one  of  the  real  policy  issues  in  city  government  is,  should  city 
services  be  based  on  equity  which  means  sameness,  all  neighborhoods 
being  treated  the  same  -  Fm  sorry  -  should  city  services  be  based  on 
the  notion  of  equality,  which  means  sameness,  or  should  they  be  based 
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on  the  notions  of  tjquity.  whicif  means  fairness?  I  think  it  should  be 
based  in  terfltts  of  equity. 

Garbage  pickup  -  big,  big  issue,  as  I  indicated.  Residents  of  older 
neighborhoods  are  generally  older  people  who  are  mort^  dependent  on 
public  services.  In  our  work  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  several  years 
ago,  we  found  that  to  be  true,  yet,  again, 'what  happens  is  the  city 
services  continue  to  decline,  and  those  who  have  the  option  will  move 
out;,  those  who  do  not  have  the  option  are  tbrced  into  living  a  life  of 
quiet  desperation,  or  sometimes  not  so  quiet.  i 

Another,  form  of  geographic  discrimination,  which  is  amiin  a 'soft 
issue,  but  involves  the  use  of  human  services,  is  public  health  and 
human  services  generally,  mental  health  as  well.  , 

We  have  just  -  my  colleague-  whom  you  will  be-  hearing  from 
tommorrow  =  David  Biegel  and  I  have  been  carrying  out  a  two-city 
study  in  Baltimore  and  Milwaukee,  looking  at  mental  health  services 
to  ethnic,  working-class  populations.  f 

One  of  several  of  our  general  conclusions  is  that,  one,  sve  live  in  a 
system,  a  human  service  system,  that  does  not  respect  pluralism.  Th^re 
is  an  assumption  as  you  heard  this  morning  that  everybody  is  going  to 
deal  with  crisis  in  the  same  kind  of  way. 

Our  human  service  delivery  system  is  monocultural,'  yet  we  know 
that  blacks  from  the  South  will  deal  differently  with  crisis  fhan  bJacks 
with  second,  third  generation  in  the  North,  who  will  deal  diffeftntly 
than  Jews,  who  will  deal  differently  than  Italians. 
^  Different  people  have  different  needs  and  they  will  meet  their  needs 
in  different  ways.  Yet  we  find  our  policies,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Act  of  1963,  the  Title  20  amendments  of  the  Social  Security 
^  Act,  S3  billion  of  human  service  money,  and  many  of  our  Title  19  in 
terms  of  health  care. 

We  find  that  they  are  structured  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  very, 
very  difficult  for  those  people  who  are  in  the  most  degrA  of  trouble  to 
make  the  use  of  that  money.  It\s  all  trickled  down  either  from  the 
Federal  level  to  the  neighborhood,  or  from  the  State  level,  through  the 
city  and  then  to  the  neighborhood, *and  very,  very  little  of  it  gets  to  the 
'neighborhood.  There  are  several  other  issues  that  heed  to  be  dealt  with 
in  terms  of  geographic  discrimination. 

We  have  gone  into,  without  being  explicit,  a  notion  of  triage.  Triage 
comes  out  of  World  War  I,  as  you  may  know. 

We  look  at  ' those  neig^orhoods  that  have  the  best  chance  of 
survival  and  we' ignore  those  that  are  in  the  most  trouble.  That  may 
make  sense  in  terms  of  economic  necessity,  but  it  ignores  attendant 
human  tragedies. 

HUD  itself  has  been  a  culprit  through  the  work  of  a  good  colleague, 
Tony  Downs  and  others,  who  have  typed  certain  kinds  of  neighbor- 


hoods,  aryt-we  have  not  looked  at  the  human  dimensions  of  those 
neighborhoodH.  Tht^y'v^  defined  neighborhoods  in  a  very  generic 
sense  and  tried  to  mit  some  kind  of  unified  perspective  on  it,  but  we 
have  not  lookednSii^  people  who  live  in  those  neighborhoods,  v 

Neighborhoods  should  not  be  defined  in  many  ways  by  people 
outside  it.  That's  a  complicated  issue,  and  perhaps  in  the  questions  and 
answers  I  can  get  more  into  that. 

The  whole  issu^  of  gentrification  displacement  is  a  m^ijor,  major 
problem.  Let  me  just  make  one  point  in  terms  of  the  deep  personaliza- 
tion that  exists  in  Washington  bureaucracies  right  now  toward  the 
people  wc  f  e  supposed  to  be  serving. 

I  was  on  m  elevator  at  HUD  and  I  heard  very  good  people  at  HUD 
talking  like  this.  If  you  take  a  235  prograin  and  link  it  to  Section  8  and 
tie  it  to  Section  202  and  link  it  to  312,  you'll  have  a  dynamite 
neighborhood  revitalization  program  going. 

Never  once  did  they  talk  about  people.  So  what  do  they  do?  They 
parachute  a  312  program  in  the  South  End  of  Boston  and  it  becomes 
gentrified.  and  you  kick  and  you  displ^e  most  of  the  people  there. 

That's  what  Tm  talking  about.  Same  mnd  of  thing  is  happening  with 
Title  26  and  some  of  these  other  programs. 

Real  quick,  my  recommendations,  and  there  are  about  six  pages  of 
them,  really  fall  into  three  general  areas:  administrative  and  regulato- 
ry; many  of  them  will  not  neid  new  legislation,  although  I  urge  the 
Commission  to  urge  the  Congress  to  outlaw  geographic  discrmima- 
tion/to  strengthen  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act,  to  strengthen 
the  Community  ReTnvestment  Act,  et  cetera. 

The  second  area  is  around  the  whole  notion  of  capacity  building  for 
partnerships,  for  partnerships  with  parity,  where  each  of  the  partners 
has  some  degree  of  power;  the  third  set  of  recommendations  is  around 
empowerment,  of  community  groups. 

And  rd  be  very  happy  to  go  into  those  at  another  time.  Thank  you 
for  your  patience. 

[The  coniplete  paper  follows]  '   ^    ■  ^ 

GEOGRAPHIC  DISCRIMINATION 

By  Arthur  J.  Naparstek  and  Chester  D.  Haskell  * 

After  many  years  of  struggle,  the  people  of  America's  neighbor- 
hoods have  begu^  to  succeed  in, making  decision  makers  at  all  lev  Is  of 
govennment  aware  qf  the  importance  of  the  neighborhood  focus  in 
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urban  policy.  While  such  recognition'has  led  to  numerous  actions  that' 
have  helpud  people  in  neighborhoods,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  wrong 
with  the  way  pur  public  and  private  policies  deal  with  the  people  who 
make  up  the  neighborhoods  of  our  cities. 

Almost  4  yfears  ago.  Naparstek  and  Cincoita  wrote  of  the  failure  of 
urban  policies  and  programs.  One  reason  for  this  failure,  they  argued, 
was  the  tendency  to  see  problems  an  a  grand  'scale,  ignoring  the 
varying  needs  of  different  urban  neighborhoods.^  The  second  reason 
was        ,  ^  ' 

Jhat^e  systemic  origins  of  urban  decline  have  ncrt  been 
clearly  recognized.  The  requisite  preconditions  for  ef^ctive 
change  have  not  been  met.  Instead  of  perceiving  that  the 
deterioration  of  our  cities  is  rooted  in  certain  institutionalized 
.  policies,  attitudes  and  practices,  the  tendency  has  often  been  to 
responcl  to  symptoms;  For  structured  into  the  system  in  most 
cities  are  processes  w^hich  lead  ttrdiscrimination'and  inequity. The 
formec  IS  directed  towards  race,  the  latter  towards  the  physical 
properties  of  the  neighborhood.  One  discriminates  against  individ^ 
uals;  the  other  discriminates  against  entire  communities.  When 
enher  of  these  is  operating,  we  can  expect  tensions  between  the 
races  to  increase,  and  the  decline  of  the  city  4p  accelerate.- 

Despite  the  changes  of  the  past  4  years,  there  is  little  to  alter  their 
aHsessment.  '  . 

,   This  does  not  mean  that  progress  has  not  been  made.  Hardly. 

rhe  neighborhoocl  movement  has  focused  on  many  forms  of 
discrimination  affecting  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  The  common  theme 
of  this  focus  has  been  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  location  - 
geographic  discrimination.  This  paper  will  discuss  some  significant 
aspects  of  geographic  discrimination,  centering  ■  on  attitudes  and ' 
perceptions  about  race,  ethnicity,  and  neighborhoods  and  will  end 
with  specific  policy,  recommendations.  * 

Much  of  the  effort  of  the  past  4  years  has  gone  toward  attempting  to 
ehminate  one  of  the  most  blatant  aspects  of  geographicjil  discrimina^ 
tion,  namely  redlining.  The  work  of  a  broad.goalition  ot^heighborhood 
organizations  resulted  in  passage  of  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure 
Act,  as  well  as  similar  legislation  on  State  and  Ibcal  levels.  Using  this 
type  of  tool,  neighborhood  residents  have  begun  to  work  with 
government  officials  and  private  lending  institutions  to  start  providing 
the  martgage  and  rehabilitation  credit  that  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
any.  neighbot^hood.  These  antiredlining  efforts  continue  (and  need 
strdngthening)  as  is  extensively  documented  in  numerous  sources. 

'  Arthur  1  Nupufstck  .iml  fhilu  CinLojhu  L  rbn/Duin% cHimt:nE.  New  lmpliy:if lOns  fnr  rnmniuniiy 
nrM;ini/jfnm.  Husi?af^h  md  Puhliu  Hnhcy.  (N.uicum!  Cahii?r  for  Urhim  Kihnie  AffajrH  and  Nahnnal 
I f;iiinfi^Lnid  [nIVjfiTKilli'Mi  (-i-ritt^r.  hJ'^hjp  .^, 
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(See,  tbr  example,  the  U.S.  Departmeni  of  Housing  and  Urbaa. 
Development  Bibliography  on  Redlining  and  the  .Report  to  thf 
President  and  Congress  of  the  Nalional  ComTnission  on  Neighbor^ 
hoods.)  The  arbitrary  refusal  of  lenders  to  invest  in  mortgage  and 
rehabilitation  loans  on  the  basis  of  neighborhood  characteristics  is  now 
illegal.  Considerable  work  remainfi  to  be  done,  but  the  principle  of  the 
illegality  of  siich  discrimination  is  established^ 

Similarly,  a  related  redlining  practice insurance  redlining  -  has 
^ome  to  be  recognized  as  another  form  of  geographic  discrimination. 
As  the  report  of  the  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and 
Wiscphsin  Advisory  Committees  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  CiviL 
Rights,  Insurance  Redlining:  Fact  Not  Ficiion  .  notes:  . 

Therproblem  of  insurance  unavailablHty  is  not  one  svhich 
raiidomly  affects  isolated  individuals  but  rather  strikes  at  residents 
.    of  older  urban  communities.  Insurance  unavailability  threatens  the 
viability  of  entire  communities,^  . 

Insurance,  like'adequate  credit,  is  essential  to  any  community.  Yet, 
the  Advisory  Committees' report  continues;  , 

Residents  and  those  in  business  within  the  urban  centers  ot 
major  metropolitan  areas  have  been  experiencing  increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  insurance  since  the  urban  unrest  of 
the  1960's.  When  insurance  is  available  to  inner  city  residents  at 
all,  it  frequently  provides  only  limited  protection  at  unfairly 
discriminatory  rates.  The  withdrawal  of  insurance  companies 
frofn  inner  cities  subsequent  to  the  urban  upheavals  of  the  196CTs 
has  given  rise  to  the  charge  that  the  insurance  hxdumy  discrimi- 
^  nates  on  the  basis  of  geographical  location.  Such  geographic 
discrimination  is  called  '"'redlining;'  " 

Again,  such  discrimination  is  increasingly  svell  docurnented  and  has 
'given  rise  to  several  actions  and  policies  designed  to  bring  about 
change.  (See  Chapters  5  and  6  of  the  Advisory  Committees'  report  as 
well  as  the  National  Commission  on  Neighborhoods  report^ 

These  forms  of  geographic  discrimination  -  redlining  =  are  based  oh 
concepts  of  risL  Lenders  and  insurance  copipanies. invest  the  funds  at 
their  disposal  in  hope  of  future  returns.  Obviously  a  degree  of  risk  is 
involved  with  any  investment,  given  that  there  are  limits  to  what  we 
can  predict  about  the  future.  Such  institutions  naturally  seek  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  risk  involve4.in  any  investment,  be  jt  the  chance  that  a 
'  borrowiir  will  not  be  able  to  repay  a  loan  or  that  an  insurance 
company  will  have  to  pay  out  more  funds  in  claims  than  it  received  in 
premiums,  ' 

^Ilhnnis.  IndihfU.  Mi^hiMun.  Minnev-ra.  Ohio  ^snd  Wiwcinmn  AtUisor.  Committei:^  to  the  I  S 
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Howevaf,  precisely  because  our  ability  to  peer  into  the  tuture  is 
limited,  the  asHcssment  of  risk  involved  in  an  investment  decision 
requires  a  Judgmeni  ^out  the  nature  and  degree  of  chance  involved. 
Redlining  exists  in  its  many  forms  because  lenders,  insurance  compa- 
hies,  and  others  have  come  to  believe  that  the  location  of  a  potential 
borrower^or  insuree  is  a  central  determinanf  of  risk.  In  other  vvords, 
redlining  assumes  location  is  more  iniportant  than  individual  charac- 
terisucs.  ' 
-    Because  location  -  geography  =  is  and  has  been  an  importanj  factor 
in  the, assessment. of  risk,  the  process  by  which  such  assesspaents  are 
jnade  is  ahi  in^ortant^  Further,  as  wilj  be  shown  below,  judgments 
^  -about,  the  risk  characteristics  of  particular  locations  are  largely  based 
on  suhjecnve  information.  The  attitucfes  jnd  perceptions  of  those 
making  such  judgments  are  thus  critical/lJn'ders,  assessors,  appraiser 
and  underwriters  try  to  predict  the  future -on  the  basis  of  lirrii ted 
subjective  information.   In   the  process  they  diseriminate  against 
individual  members  of  racial  and^ethnic  groups  and  help  to  create  the 
self-fulfilling  prophecies  of  neighborhood , decline  and  disinvestment:. 
They,  are  aided!  abetted,  and  encouraged  in  this  damaging  process  by 
planners,  service  deliverers,  and  policy  makers  in  the  pubfic  sector  . 

,  Such  attitudes  and  decision  making  processes  are  hardly  new.  As  the 
Neighfcprhood  Reinvestment  Task  Force  ortjie  National  Commission 
on  Neighborhoods  has  shown,  this  approach  to  the  assessment  of  risk 
is  based  on  a  series  of  myths  about  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
revitalizing  older  neighborhoods  in  our  cities.^  Three  of  these  myths 

1.  Older  heighbbrhoodi  either  through  ^^natural  fbrces^'or  the 
competition  of  the  market  place,  invariably 'decline  and  move 
toward  blight  as  they  filter  into  the  hands  of  poorer  residents; 

2.  Racial  change  is  a  precursor  of  decline;  and 

3.  Mixed  land  uses  or  the  introduction  of  commercial  or 
mdustrial  uses  into  residential  areas  indicate  and  contribute  to 
decline.  These  three  myths  all  stem  from  the  same  root  and  can  be 

.  treated  under  a  single  discussion.^ 

These  myths  grew  out  of  ideas  developed  in  the  1920's  and  '36\s^ 
about  the  nature  of  people  and  investment.  The  human  ecology  model 
developed  at  the  University  of  Chicago  vies^ed  neighborhoods  as 
being  subject  to  invasion  and  attack^y  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  with 
the  group  most  suitable  to  a  particular  environment  finally  winning. 

^  NjiKHiui  CommiSMOn  nri  NcighkirhotHl./ Pcopie,  Hiiild,ng  N^ighhorhoodv  Hna!  R.'pvrt  to  thv 
rfvHidvntandthe  Cofj^>-i-tM,o/  ih^'  (  ffnt^^  Suivs.  {WaHhiriiiion.  D.C.  U.S  Cinvufnmt:nt  Prinlinu  Ofneer 
1       J  pp  hH^Hl). 
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that  ground       demonstrated  through  universally  applied  Ik^ 
nature*- 

As  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Task  Force  further  notes: 

^Neighborhoods  have  been  identified 'as  going  .;hrough  natural 
..  life  cycles.  They  grow  to  a  point  of  success,  ahd  thSn  as  the 
technology  of  the  society  develops  and  favors  different  locations,  - 
there  is  invasion  and  succession  by  lower  c^ss  people.  There  are 
temporary  plateaus  of  stability  when  the  area  is  oqcupied  by  a 
'  homogeneous  populaifon  or  land  use,  ahalagous  'to  a  single  species  . 
of  plant  taking  over  its  most  benencial  location.  When  the 
homogeneity  islnterrupied  by  the  ^^invasion"  of  a  different  type  of 
land  use,  property  or  class  of  persons,  this  starts  the  downward 

Such' attitudes  were  transferred  to  the  world  of  real  estate  by  Homer 
Hoyr,  a  profesHor  at  the  University  ojf  Chicago,  and  Frederick 
Babcock.  Together,  they  posited  the  theory  that  the  age  of  a 
neighbofhood  is  related  to  the  income  of  resident  groups,  and  as  a 
community  gets  qlder,  the  income  level  of  the  residents  declines. 
Racial  and  ethnic  changes., were  also  seen  as  critical  factors  in  this 
decline,  giving  their  work  a  very  racist,  anti-ethnic,  anti-lower-incdme 
group  bent, 

>^  These  theories  were  not  the  idle  speculation  of  ivory  tower 
academics,  however.  Hoyt  and  Babcock  had  central  direct  and 

■  indirect  roles  in  the  establishment  of  Federal  ppHqy  toward  neighbor^ 
hoods  in  the  193Q's.  Indirectly,  their  ideas  w;er4  accepted  as  gospel  by 
a  generation  of  bankers,  insurance  men,  realptate  appraisers,  pubhc 
ofnciais, ,  and  others.  Directly,  their  work  foEmed  the  core  of  the 
policies  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  created  in  1^34  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  housing  in  urban  America,  Hoyt  wa^  commis- 
sioned 'to  write  several  documents  and  papers  for  the  FI^A  and 

:,Babc&k  was,  for  a  time,  in  charge  of  writing  and  implementing  the 
FHA's  underwriting  and  real  estate  appwiisal  standards.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  eAamine  the  particulars  of  the  results  of  their  FHA  work. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  Manual  was  first  published  in 
1934.  jVolume  VII  of  that  manual  was  (and  is)  an  Underwriting 
NfUnual  that  explicitly  describes  the  standards  and  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  the  as.sessment  of  property  values  necessary  for  underwrit- 
ing FHA  guaranteed  mortgages  and  loans.  The  Underwriting  Manual 
defines  several  elements  of  risk  which  must  be  considered  in  assessing 
loans/ The  most  important  of  these  are  "local  real  estate  market 
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reactions  and  ihe  aiiitudes  of  barrovvers  to.  observable  immediate  or 
fpresaeable  future  conditions. 'V^  Gentral  to  assensing  these  conditions 
are  real  estate  elements,  defined  as  those  **which  relate  to  the  property 
and  its  location."^*^  Some  of  the  risk  categories  established  include; 

•visual  appeal  of  the  proY>erty, 

•Hvability  of  the  property! 

•conformity  of  the  pruperty  to  the  neighborhood. 
.       •thi  diSgree  of.pfgte:i^ti6h  xjf  the  neighborhood  against  "inharnu>"' 
nious  land  use'V  ■ 
•the  physical  and  social  attractiveness  of  the  neighborhood;  and 
•the  relatjv^  marketability  of  the  neighborhood,*^ 
These  risk  categories  explicitly  state  the  bias  toward  conformity  and 
homogeneity  of  property,  use.  and  residents,  Tremendous  emphasis  is 
placed  on  new  developments,  with  a  clear  prejudice  against  older, 
established^  neighborhoods  being,  present.  Oldc-r  areas  are  seen  as 
clearly  less  desirable. 

Similarly,  a  great  deal  of  attentipn  is  paid  to  predicting  the  cycle  of 
decline  of  neighborhoods,  with  an  eye  to;Iimiting  the  amount  of  risk 
involved  in  any  investment.  Section.  713J7.4  discusses  the.  major 
factors  contribLiting  in  neighborhood  decline.  Thfcse.  inci*ude: 

•declining  population  (both  in  te^ms  of  number^and  '*desirabili- 
ty"):     ^  ■ 

•"a  deSline,  or  danger  of  decline,  or  desirability  of  the  neighbor- 
hood as  a  place  of  residence  through  introduction  of  commerciah 
industrial  .  ' or  inharmonious  uses  of  any  kind"; 
*a  lack  of  appropriate  protective  covenants;  and 
•a  I'ack  of  appropriate  zoning. 
Again  and  again  the  importir^ce  of  conformity,  bo/h  in  terms  of  use 
and  residence  population,  is  stressed.  .  | 

The  1934  Manual  is  even  more  specific.  In  it,  underwriters  are 
enjoined  to  form  opinions  as  to  the  prospects  of  particular  neighbor- 
hoods'during  the  ensuing  20  years,  with  special  attention  being  paid  to 
conformity,  'Mnharmonious  racial  and  nationality  groupSi**  the  ^'appeal 
of  the  neighborhoods,"  the  ^*stabiiity  of  the  neighborhood,''  and  the ^ 
degree  of  "protectiqn  fram  adverse  influences.'-^ 

The  1^35  Manual  goes  on  further  to  define  important  "adverse 
influences,"  '*the  infiltration  of  inharmonious  racial  or  nationahty 

'  htHk-fjl  Hinisifi^  .Atlminisir;iMt»n.  \liJnuuL  V  n|,  HI.  SiJwIiun  ^()2i)}  ! 
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groups;  infiltration  of  business  or  comm^cial  dcvelopment^r  use;  tKe-^ 
j^a^ence  ofHmoke.  odors,  fog,  etc.  .  .  r^'^  (The  1934  edition  refers  to 
'^^■ingress  of  undesirable  racial  and  nationality  groupsl")'^  Here  is 
clearly  Keen  the  human; eeology  concept  of  'MrTfiltration"  orcompeting 
groups.  Further,  it  is  ImfrucMve  to  note ' that  ^groups  of  people  are- 
described  as  advevse  ilinuehCt-s  iri  the  same^' sentence  svith  4^iixed  use  .. 
and  physicaLpollutiDn. 

In  I936''and  IW,  Babcock  was  Chief  Undersvriter  arid  in  this 
capacity,  issued  numerous  policy  letters  to  field  underwriting  unices 
designed  to  interpret  FHA  Manual  directives  or  to  answer  questioiks 
raised  as  to  th^-ir  implementatioh'  The  content  of  these  letters,  which 
had  the  tbrce  of  regulatory  law,  is  instructive.  Babcock  cautioned. 
against..mixihg  income  classes,  explaining  that  this  was  a  primary  cause 
o  f  n e i  g  h  bo  r h ood  d ^^^^^  ■ 

_  .  suitable  locations  R^r  small  (lower  priced)  houses  will,  i 
general,  he  stt^reguied  (emphasis  added)  to  some  degree  from 
*.  .residential  areas  providing  housing  for  persons  in  higher  income 
brackets.  To  a  certain  degree,  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion should  hold  itself  responsible  to  protect  higher  priced  areas 
from  encroachments,  resulting  from  the  construction  jif  jmv  ijQSt 
housing  in  the  same  area. "       '  . 

Gifting  the  impoi;ttmce  of  neighbarhbod  stability  as  a  criterion  for  loans 
,  aiid'in^urarice,  he  reiterated  the  adverse  influence  of  the  '^presence  of 
incompatible  racial- and  social  groups  in  areas  surrounding  a  neighbor- 
hood/'^^ Furthen  he  emphasized  the  need  for  stability  in  a  reveaUng 
discussion  *4Pf  suitable  standardized  rejection  phrases  to  be  used  in 
explauung  FHA  decisions  about  turning  down  .appiljcation)i.  For 
example,  a  suggested  reject  phrase  for  an  application  in  a  neighbor- 
,  hood  perceived  as  dedii-nin^  wasr  - 

The  location  of  this  property  is  not  sufficiently  protected 
against  change  in  social  and  financial  class  of  neighborhood 
f  OL'CUpance.*'* 

Letter  $414  CMay  8.  l^hM)  specificidly  justifies  discrimination  through 
..  the  use  of  protective  covenants.  ''U  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  you  (the 
field  underwriters)  lo  approve  a.  restriction  lirriiting  use  or  ODCUpancy 
to  a  specific  race  or  nationality.  .  /'^^      ^  .       -      \  ^. 

In  essence,  these  manuals  and  letters  demonstratc'the  pervasiveness 
of  the  prevaiyng  notions  about  what  risk  was,  how  it  was  affected  by 
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different  factors,  and  how  to  assess  it  for  use  in  determining  which 
loan  applicatidn  should  be,  approved.  Over  and  over  again,  the 
importance  of  the  assessment  process  is  stressedi  with  elaborate  forms 
being  constructed  to  gaiher  information  about  a  piece  of  property  and 
its  location.  Yet  for  all  this  seeming  objectivity,  the  forms  are 
subjective  to  the  point  of  being  ephemeral.  Point  scales  are  utilized  to 
assess  the  condition  of  a  particular  property  or  ndghborhood  with 
little  judgment  asftp  how  to  award  .pointsrThis  is  especiaUy  trtie  for 
such  criteria  as  appeaJ  of  the  neighborhood  and  existence  of  alleged 
"adverse  influences/*  The  importance  of  the  attitudes  and  perceptions 
of  the  persons  filling  out  the  forms  are  obvious.  The  entire  process  is 
based  or^  criteria  that  are  non-quantifiable  and  non-objective. 

How,  then,  was  an  evaluator  to  make  any  judgments?  One  way  was 
for  him  to  talk  with  local  officials,  such  as  the  Chief  of  Police, 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  "locally  informed 
persons,*'  These  discussions,  together  with  the  evaluator*s  personal 
observations,  formed  virtually  all  of  the  data  base  Tor  the  evaluation 
process, 

In  essence,  the  FHA,.a  Federal  agency,  was  explicitly  involved  in 
making  subjective  judgments  that  had  real  and  direct  results,  i.e., 
decisions  whether  or  not  to  accept  loan  applications.  The  judgments 
were  based  on  certain  myths  about  the  rear  estate  market  and 
neighborhoods  and  demonstrated  openly  racist,  anti-ethnic,  anti-low- 
er-income biases.  What  made  things  worse  is  that  these  standards  were 
.  not  restricted  to  the  government  alone  but  were  representative  of  the 
real  estate  credit  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has  mended  its  ways  (although 
in  some  cases  not  until  quite  recently)  especially  since  such  blatant 
racial,  discrimination  is  against  the  law.  However,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  all  aspects  of  geographic  discrimination  (like 
racial  discrimination)  have  been  eliminated  from  public  and  private 
policies.  This  paper  will  now  turn  to  some  exampies  of  such  continued 
geographic  discrimination.  These  take  many  forms  and  operate  on 
many  levels,  pf  special  and  continued  importance  is  the  altitude  of 
individuals  and  the  perception  of  what  constitutes  risk 

Attitudes  and  perceptions  about  neighborhoods  held  by  individuals 
are  central  to  the  assessment  of  risk  and  the  subsequent  decisions  about 
loans  and  insurance.  Such  attitudes  and  perceptions  affect  neighbor^ 
hoods'  in  other  ways  that  relate  to  forms  of  geographic  discrimination. 

The  first  of  these  is  also  directly  connected  to  the  formation  of  the 
attitudes  and  perceptions  of  lenders  and  insurance  companies.  As 
noted  above,  the  process  by  which  these  people  form  opinions  about 
the  credit  worthiness  or  risk  factors  of  a  neighbdrhood  is  a  very 
subjective  occurrence,  Commonly,  such  individuals  base  a  great  deal 
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of  weight  on  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  public  ofTlcials.  For 
^ample,  we  encountered  one  case  where  a  banker  asked  a  police 
U^|pg[mnt  about  a  particular  neighborhood.  The  police  officer's 
re^nse  was  that  the  neighborhood  was  experiencing  difficulties  and 
w3P"going  downhilLV  The  police  officer  did  not  base  his  opinion  on 
objective  information  of  any  sort,  but  rather  on  his  feelings  about  the 
neighborhood.  The  implications  areobvious>  What  if  the  poHce  officer 
had  just  had  a  difTicuk'night,  or  was  feeiing  ill,.or  Had  a  grievance 
against  a  particular  individual?  The  possible  influence  such  extraneous 
factors  could  have  on  this  interpretation  of  neighborhood  viability  is 
tremendous. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  incident.  In  fact,  police  officers  and  other 
*Uocally  informed  persons'!  are  still  often  consulted  by  those  who  seek 
a  judgment  on  a  neighborhood.  The  FHA  Underwriters  Manual 
continues  to  list  these  individuals  as  the  type  of  person  an  appraiser  or' 
assessor  should  talk  with  in  trying  to  determine  the  risk  involved  in  a 
particular  neighborhood. 

Such  a  process  is  geographically  discriminatory  in  two  ways.  First, 
the  question  is  asked  -  and  responded  to  -  in  terms  of  the 
neighborhood  as  a  unified  entity.  Instead  of  asking  for  specific 
information  about  specific  applicants  for  credit  or  insurance,  the 
assessor  asks  about  the  general  health  or  appeal  of  th^  neighborhood  as 
a  whole.  Second,  the  question  and  the  response  are  both  couched  in 
subjective  terms,  a  method  guaranteed  to  bring  personal  values, 
attitudes  and  perceptions  into  play  at  the  expense  of  objective 
information.  Thus,  a  banker  may  make  a  decision  on  a  loan  based  on 
biased  data  that  in  fact  probably  has  little  to  do  with  the  credit 
worthiness  of  the  individual  applicant. 

City  govarnments  also  discriminate  geographically  in  other  ways. 
Most  governments  follow  strategies  of  resource  allocation  among 
neighborhoods,  distHbuting  moneys  and  other  resources  according  to 
some  pattern  designed  to  meet  city  objectives.  Again,  however,  these 
decisions  are  often  made  by  a  small  number  of  elected  and  appointed 
officials.  The  criteria  for  defining  needs  are  predicated  on  a^  cWplex 
convergence  of  administrative,  political,  financial,  and  social  needs 
that  may  have  little  to  do  with  the  reality  of  individual  needls  in  a 
particular  community.  The  neighborhoods  are  again  viewed  as 'unified 
units  a/i^  decisions  are  often  influenced,  to  a  great  degree,  by  the 
perception  and  attitudes  of  that  small  group  of  officials. 

The  fact  that  in  many  cities  the  input  from  the  people  of 
neighborhoods  is  limited,  at  best,  further  exacerbates  the  problem. 
Public  officials  charged  with  running  an  entire  city  often  are  unaware 
of  the  particular  and  unique  needs  of  the  residents  of  a  different 
neighborhood.  Enmeshed  in  their  bureaucracies,  they  often  know  little 
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about  the  real  needs  and  concerns  of  residents,  yet  make  critical 
Jideeisions  based  on  limited  and  filtered  inforniat 

Another  example  of  city  employee  attitudes  is  as  prosaic  as  thr 
handling  of  trash  cans  by  garbagemen,  In.one  city  an  indicator  of  the 
health  of  a  neighborhood  was  the  condition  of  trash  cans.  Neighbor- 
hoods perceived  as  "good**  had  relatively  undamaged  cans,  most  of 
whichy.were  properly  replaced  by  garbagemen  after  collection.  In 
another  neighborTiood,  garbagemen  were  clearly  less  cpncernedj  being 
more  careless,  making  more  noise,  not  taking  the  extra  step  to  pick  up 
something*  and  fmally  creasing  arid  denting  the -cans  themselves. 
Damaged  trash  cans  meaii  ill  fitting  or  missing  tops  and  thus  more 
trash  and  garbage  in  the  streets  and  more  access  to  dogs^  cats,  and  rats. 
Such  a  simple  matter  is  a  very  visible  sign  of  neighborhood 
deterioration,  which,  if  left  uncheckedi  compounds  itself 

Finally,  there  is  great  variation  in  the  degree  and  quality  pf  service 
delivery  to  different  neighborhoods.  Here  again,  it  is  often  a  case  of 
the  rich  getting  richer  and  the  poor  poorer; 

Residents  of  older  areas,  who  actually  require  stepped  up  fire, 
police,  and  sanitation  services  because  of  such  factors  as  the  high 
number  of  vacant  properties  in  their  communities,  often  do  not  even 
receive  these  or  other  services  on  a  basis  equal  to  that  of  healthier 
communities.  The  cities*  failure  to  provide  services  to  these  communi- 
ties in  return  for  taxes  paid  evokes  a  wide  gamut  of  complaints: 
accumulated  garbage  and  trash;  rats,  othef  pests,  and  odors;  unre- 
paired roads  and  streetlights;  decrepit  and  overcrowded  schools; 
crime;  fire  hazards;  and  poor  library,  sewage*  water,  health,  day  care, 
recreation,  and  other  services,        '  "  * 

Most  importantly,  the  decisions  about  which  resources  go  to  which 
neighborhoods  again  are  made  using  large  amounts  of  subjective  data 
in  a  process  that  is  easily  influenced  by  the  particular  opinions  of 
human  beings.  Neighborhoods  are  labeled  due"^  to  imputed  income  and 
personal  characteristics  or  residents  based  of  their  natioriality  or  race. 
If  a.  city  official  believes  Poles  are  inherently  unintelligent' or  conform 
to  some  other  form  of  stereotyping,  that  belief  is  going  to  impact  the 
kind  of  public  services  he  provides  to  a  Polish  neighborhood  in  his 
city.  ,  ^ 

Another  form  df  geographic  discrimination  involving  public  offi- 
cials relates  to  providers  of  professional  services,  such  as  public  health 
and  mental  health  services,  Naparstek,  Biegel,  ei  aL  have  done 
considerable  work  showing  the  impact  of  mental  health  professionals 
on  a  neighborhood  and  the  infiuence  of  their  understanding  and 
attitudes  about  neighborhoods  and  their  residents. 

Starting  from  the  assumption  that  ethnicity  is  an  important  variable 
affecting  attitudes  towards,  and  usage  of,  mental  health  services,  they 
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demonstrate  the  imderutilization  of  professional,  mental  health  services 
by  urban  working  clas3  populations,^® 

Furthef,  they  argue,  the  nelghbofhood  is  central  to  the  question  of 
providing  community  mental  health  services. 

Neighborhood  attachment  is  a  positive  resource  that  can  and 
should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  community  mental  health  services. 
People  need  to  feel  that  daily  life  is  being  conducted  at  a 
manageable  scale.  In  the  urban  setting  this  occurs  largely  within 
the  mighborhood.  It  is  the  neighborhbod  that  permits  a  |trqng 
sociaF  fabric  and  the  mediating  institutions  that  de  Toqueville 
hailed  as  the  social  milieu  within  which  American  democracy 
thrivjis.  The  neighborhood  has  been  used  as  a  locus  for  servicl^for 
some  commuriity  mental  health  centers  but  as  little,  more.  There 
are  many  strengths  and  helping  resources  in  communities  (friends, 
neighbors,  family,, clergy,  schools,  etc).  Professional  services 
should  be  designed  to  strengthen,  support,  build  upon  and 
augment  theie  resources,^* 

This  assumption  is  also  shared  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Mental  Health,  j  . 

In  spite  of  the  recognized  importance  of  commurtity  supports, 
even  those  that  work  well  are  too  often  ignored  by  human  service 
agencies.  Moreover,  many  professionals  are  not  aware  of,  or 
comfbrtable  with,  certain  elements  of  community  support  sys- 
tems.-^ 

In  recognitibn  of  the  importance  of  community  support  systems,  the 
Commission,  as  its  first  recommendation,  proposed  that 

A  major  effort  be  developed  in  the  area  of  personal  and 
community  supports  which 'will:  (a)  recognize  and  strengthen  the 
natural  networks  to  which  people  belong  and  on  whicff  they 
depend;  (b)  identify  the  potential  social  support  that  formal 
institutions  within  communities  can  provide;  (c)  improve  the 
Jinkages  between  community  support  networks  and  formal  mental 
health  services;  and  (d)  initiate  research  to  increase  our  knowU 
edge  of  informal  and  formal  commuiiity  support  systems  and 
networks.-^      *  .  v 

Naparstek  and  Biegel  focus  their  attention  on  the  need  to  relate 
professional  services  to  existing  and  potential  networks  of  community 
helpers  that  are  part  of  the  fabric  of  most  neighborhoods.  Still,  as  they 

'  '    -  -  ■*  ■  ■  .  _ 

^  Sut'  Nupursick;  Biugcl.  ut  uL  'Thg  Cnmmunily  Mental  Hfallh  Empowermenl  Modtfl;  Assumptions 
Underlying  the  Mndel/Revitfw  of  the  LiteraturL'  An  unpublished  monngraph  nf  tht'  Nuighborhnod 
and  Family  Services  Prnje'ct  nf  [he  Uni^rsity  of  Southern  California's  Washington  Public  Afrairs 
Cfc'nier 

^'    /hfd.  p  h.  -  '    \  -      _         _  _ 
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note,  there  are  tremendoui  obatacles  to  Unking  these  groups.  As  Biegel 
puts  it,  ;  ^ 

These  obstacles  reflect  both  biases  and  attitudinal  and  value 
differences  between  professional  and  conimunity  helpers  as  well 
m  a  narrow  view  of  community  needs  often  held  by  both 
proffssional  and  .comniunity  helpers .  due  to  their  focus  or 
"targeting  "  on  specific  population  groups  or"  services, 

-Human  service  professionals  often  feel  that  they  have  all  the 
'  answers,  expertisef  and  skill  necessary  to  help  people  in  need  and 
community  residents  can  provide  little  assistance  sinee  they  are 
not  professionally  trained^^* 

■  * 

Community  helpers  are  many  times  intimidated  by  professionals  and 
uncomfortable  around  them-  This  makes  mutual  trust  harder  to 
achieve.  In  summary,  community  helpers  and  professionals  often  have 
difTiculty  working  together.  They  talk  different  languages.  The 
professional  talks  of  community  needs;  the  community  helper  talki  of 
needs  of  individual  residents.  Community  helpers  do  jiot  have  access 
to  '*data"  as  do  professionals  and  thus  their  only  way  of  discussing 
community-wide  needs  is  on  an  intuitive  and  gut-level  basis.  Profes- 
sionals find  it  difficult  to  respond  and  lack  of  communication  results. 
Differences  in  education  and  training  and  class  and  ethnic  background 
oftentimes  further  make  community  helpers  and  professionals  uncom- 
fortable with  each  other. 

Professionals  tend  to  '^aggregate"  needs  of  individuals  and  to  speak 
about  "at  risk'*  population  groups  and  underserved  areas  using 
statistical  data,  surveys,  and  needs  assessment  studies.  Community 
helpers  speak  about  indiyiduaU 

Given  these  conditions,  Naparstek  and  Biegel  call  for  increased 
sensitivity  to  the  varying  needs  of  people  in  neighborhoods. 

We  live  in  a  pluralistic  society.  Various  groups  of  people  approach 
problems*  face  crises,  and  seek  help  in  different  ways  due  to  class,  race, 
ethnic,  and  geographic  factors*  Social  class  and  ethnicity,  specifically, 
are  very  important  variables  affecting  attitudes  towards,  and  use  of, 
mental  health  services.  Yet,  class  and  ftthnic  differences  are  often 
ignored  by  the  mental  health  service  delivery  system.  Mental  health 
services  should  be  tailored  to  account  for  class  and  ethnic  d:  n  - 
es."        ■  * 

Finally,  they  conclude  that  the  attitudes  of  professional  mental 
health  workers  do  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  way  they  provide 
services  to  neighborhood  residents.  If  these  attitudes  are  positive,  the 

*•  David  Biegt'l,  SmhhofhiHxi  Support  Sy^ i ems:  Pf-oph  H wiping  Themselves.  A  speech  dehvered  to  tht- 
Pittsburgh  ConferenLt!  on  Neighhorhnnd  Support  Sysiems,  PiUsburgh.  Pgnn^ylvania:  June  13.  \^f^._ 

David  RiegEl  and  Arthur  Napaf^iek,  'Organizing  for  Mental  Health:  An  Empowerment  MmluL'  an 
artklg  preparetj  for  The  Juumai  o/.-iltvrfiaiive  Human  Services;  p.  10.  = 
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potential  Wisis  for  formirig  riexibie  networks*  of  ,  professionals  and 
coniniuhity  helperH'to  serve  disp^raie  resident  needs.  However,  if  the 
attitudes 'are  negative  tir  some  af  |he  many  possible  obstacles  stand  in 
the  path  of  such  linkages,  resident^  will  not  be  provided  with  either  the, 
Jl^lity  or  quantity  of  servicey  they  deserve.  Individuals  will  be 
discriminated  against  in  the  d#Hvery  of  services  largely  because  of  the 
neighborhood  they  live  in  and  the^vieVv  outsiders  have  .of  that 
neighborhooa, 

A.  different  example  of  geographic  discrimination  by  government 
officials  is^  the  practice  of  the  U.S.  Immigration,  and  Naturalization 
Service  of  conducting  **sweeps^'  through  Mexican-American  neigh- 
borhoods in  cities  like  Los  Angeles;  These  bperations  are  designed  to 
capture  alleged  **illegal  aliens"  by  random  law  enforcement  activities 
in  selected  Tidghbbrhoods.  However,  the  only.criterion  for  choosing  a 
particular  neighborhood  is  the  nationality  or  ethnic  background  of 
many  of  its"^  residents,  even  though  there  may  be  rlo  evidence  to  suspect 
any  of  the  individuals  sought  are  in  fact  in  that  particular  community. 
Residents  of  such  neighborhoods  are  ha^ng  their  civil  fights  violated 
simply  because  of  their  ethnic  heritage.  .    ^  ' 

A  less  obvious,  but  more  Insidious,  kind  of  geographic  discrimina- 
tion has  been  fostered  by  certain  experts  oa  urban  government  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  itself.  In  1975, 
HUD  published  an  inf!uentiai  study  entitled  The  Dynamics  of  Neighbor- 
hood Oa^ye. 'Principklly  authored  by  Anthony  Downs,  then  of  Real 
Estate  Research  Corporation  of  Ghicago,  this  report,  in  the  finesf 
tradition  of  Hoyt  and  Babcock,  chronicled  the  *'^rocess  of  decay"  of 
neighborhoods.  Neighborhoods  were  described  as  passing  through 
five  stages:  "healthy,"  'Incipient  decline,"  "clearly  declining/'  "accel- 
erated decline,"  and  "abandoned.**--  . 

The  report  focuses  on  racial  change  (or,  rather,  perceived  racial 
change)  as  an  important  factor  wh^ch  may'^accelerate  the  process  of 
decline.  A  ^*healthy'*  neighborhood  is  described  as  having  apopulation 
in  the  ^'moderate  to  upper  income  levels'*  that  is  ethnically  homogene- 
ous.^^ The  "incipient  decline*'  stage  is  viewed  as  critical  since  past  that 
point  Downs'  model  says  that  recovery  without  massiye  intervention 
is  very  diHlcult.^  "Aging  housing  stock"  and  the  '*influx  of  middle 
income  minorities"  are  seen  as  two  characteristic  events^which  move  a 
neighborhood  Into  this  stage. =  = 

.  _   .    ■  _  .  ;  t 

"  VS.  Diipiinmam  Housing  .ind  Urhan  Di^vtrU^pniunL  OfflCt?  o|-  Pcilicy.  Dovjinpmynt  and 
Rescafyh    fht'  Pynumtrs  <)/  Sr-i^hhisrhrHtd  Dvchm^  Washingiiin.  D  C /U  S-  Qnvernnient  Pnntiiig 

"   Ihui.  p  •  ^ 

"   Ihid.  pp  I  \  Vl  '  '  ■■■  '         '  . 

-'^  /hid.  p  :n         .  '  .  ^  •  • 
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i^s  a  neighborhood  grows  older  (and  thus  supposedly:  declines  in^ 
desirability  and  value),  more  and  niQre  minority  individuals  move  in, 
thereby  generating  increased  white  night  until  the  neighborhood  can 
no  longer  support  itself.  The  spiral  of  decline  continuies  downward 
until  rock  bottom  is  reached  and  the  neighbpfhood  is  dead. 
/  *As  Bradford  and  others  have  pointed  out,  this  report  has  several 
major  defects/ not  the  least  of  which  is  that  only  neighfiorhoods  which 
had  in  fact  declined  to  th0  point  of  abandonment  were  examined-  Nb 
econoniically  sound  communities  were  included  in  the  report. -° 

This,  however,  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  difTiculty.  Not  only  can 
the  analysis' be  faulted,  but  the  report  itself  is  problematic.  First,  the 
report  gives  undue  weight  to  the  economics  of  the  real  estate  market 
and  pays  little  attention  to  the  human  dimensions,  of  helghborhood^. 
Second,  by  describing  neighborhoods  in  a  generic  sense,  the  report 
continues  the  tradition  of  viewing  neighborhoods  in  unified  terms.  The 
differences  among  neighborhoods  and  -  more  importantly  -  the 
differences  among  the  residents  of  any  given  neighborhood  speak  to  a 
stereotyping  and  standardizaiion  which  can  only  be  harmfuL  The 
academic :  proclivity  toward  generalization  feeds  the  attitudes  of 
lenders  and  government  officials  who  tend  to  think  that  neighbor- 
hoods can  be  understood  in  general  terms.  Third,  the  labeling  of 
specific  neighborhoods  by  hundreds  of  planners,  real  estate  people, 
government  officials,  and  lenders  has  often  helped  create  or  support 
self-fulfilled  prophecies.  If  a  planner  looks  at  a  particular  neighbor- 
hooo-and  decides  it  is  "clearly  declining,''  he  then  has  l  reason  to 
justify  putting  resources  elsewhere.  This  kind  of  insensitiyity  leads  to 
informal  classification  of  neighborhoods  where  the  existence  of  a 
**cycie  of  decline*'  is  taken  as  a  given,  a  fact  of  life  that  all 
neighborhoods  miist  pass  throiigh.  In  this  sense,  the  report  has  fostered 
an  attitude  about  neighborhoods  that  is  almost  causative  in  its  effects, 
?rhe  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Task  Force  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Neighborhoods  went  to  some  length  to  refute  the 
traditional  assumptions  that  underlie  this  type  of  report. In.|tead  of 
reiterating  its  findings,  this  paper  will  now  explore  the  relationship 
between  this  view  of  neighborhoods  and  the  implicit  or  explicit 
strategies  of  triage  that  have  been  applied  to  them. 

Triage  is  a  medical  term,  used  in  emergency  conditions.  Cases  are 
divided  into  three  categories;  those  who  will  survive  without  immedi- 
ate attention;  those  who  will  die  with  or  without  atteijtion;  and  those 
cases  in  the  middle  who  have  a  chance.  The  strategic  assumption  is 
that  with  limited  resources  one  should  focus  one^s  attentions  on  the 
middle  grdup  where  those  resources  will  have  the  greatest  impact, 

"'  N.ituui.il  C.'tMrmiismnn  !>!i  NtMyhbiirhnotis,  tip.  t  it^,  p.  71. 

"    fhifl,  pp  liUlti.  f  '■ 
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One  importttni  /esult  of  the  1975  HUfi  report  was  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  triage  as  a  jiiHtificalion  for  public  policy  decisions  in  urban 
afTaii's.  The  assumption  is  made  that  some  neighborhoods  are  basically 
healthy  and  thus  Tteed  minimal  attention,  some  are  doomed  to  dtfath  / 
(^'abandonment")  and  therefore  are  not  worth  putting  resburces  into, 
and  those  in  the  middle  ('4nc1pierrt:decline*')  ar^  where  the  influx  of 
resources  may  do  some  good, This  may  ma^  sense  in  economic  or  real 
estate  termaV  but  it  certainly  ignores  the^human  beings  who  live  Ifi  each 
of  those  neighborhoods.  Do  we  write  off  people  the  way  we  write  off 
buildings?  ' 

In  fa,ct,  triage? strategies  are  quite  conimon  vis-a-vis  neighborhoods. 
The, significance  of  this  process  in,  teitms  of  geographic  discrimination 
is  obvious.  Once  a  neighborhood  is  labeled,  the  self-fulfilling  prophe- 
cies of  disinvestment  take  control.  The  "declining*'  neighborhood 
receives  fewer  resources,  a  lower  level  of  services^  and  less  invest- 
ment, arid  ihen  dedline  dQes,  in  fact,  occur.  The  people  charged  with 
^  supporting  people  in  neighborhoods  are  often  one- of  the  major  factori 
in  destroying  them. 

This  also  leads  to  the  process  sometimes  known  as  *'gentriricaiion." 
In  today's  real  esiaie  market,  inner  city  neighborhoods  are  seen  as 
valuable  for  some  of  their  physical  charaoteristics.  Situated  close  to  th^ 
downtown  business  area,  such  rieighborhobds  are  attractive  in  terms  of 
reduced  transportation  costs  and  time.  The  poor  quality  of  much 
suburban  housing,  construction,  together  with  a  renewed  interest  in 
preserying  older  buildings,  has  brought  about  an  increase  in  the^ 
desirability  of  older  heighborhbods  in  some  cities.  No  longer  is  old 
seen  as  bad.  Finally,  the  skyrocketipg  costs  of  all  housing  has  made 
many  inner  city  neighborhoods  very  attractive  in  economic  terms. 
Thus,  we  have  the  phenomenon  seen  in  many  cities  where  middle  and 
upper  income  whites  are  buying  up  older  inner  city  homes  and 
proceeding  with  extensive  renovations  and  improvements  prior  to 
moving  in. 

Many  people  see  this  rise  in  the  value  of  inner  city  real  estate  as 
being  a  very  healthy  sign.  Municipal  tax  bases  are  raised  as  speculator- 
fueled  properly  values  rise.  Service  delivery  costs  are  reduced  as 
buildings  that  may  have  once  housed  10  to  15  lower-inconie  individu- 
als are  now  occupied  by  two  middle-to-upper-income  individuals.  The 
neighborhood  looks  cleaner  and  the  new  owners  infuse  money  into 
their  new  homes. 

The  human  costs  of  this  change,  however,  are  tremendous.  Lower 
income  individuals,  who  have  the  fewest  financial  and  political 
resources,  are  displaced*  from  their  homes  and  neighborhood,  thereby 
losing  an  affordable  place  to  live  and  the  support  of  the  community  of  / 
which  they  were  a  part.  These  people  are  forced  to  search  for  other/ 
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housing  that  is  usually  more  expensive  and  may  even  be  in  other 
jurisdiqtions. 

Gentrification  and  displacement  focus  on  neighborhoods  as  build' 
ings  in  a  particular  geographic*  place.  The  notion  of  neighborhoods  as 
having  a  vital  human  component  is  ignored,  the  result  being  that  many 
i^naighborhoods  are  "saved*'  through  their  own  destruction.  The 
buildings  are  renovated*  but  the  people  are  discarded.  This  is 
geographib  di^rimination  at  its.  worsts  reflecting  as  it  does  that  historic 
American  propensity  to  value  property  rights  over  individual  rights. 

If  a  neighborhodd  is  seen  only  as  a  gi^graphic  area,  the  theories  of 
Hoyt  and  Babcock,  the  cycles  of  decffiSj  and  the  risk  assessment 
techniques  of  the  early  FHA  all  make  sense.  However*  if  a  neighbor- 
hood is  seen  as  being  composed  of  human, beings*  such  approaches  are^ 
insensitive  at  bpst  and  inhumane  aV  worst,      '  ^ 

'  Furthermore*  this  is  not  only  a  matter  of  race.  Minority  neighbor- 
hoods areibein^g  gentrified,  but  so*  too*  are  middle  and  lower  income^ 
ethnic  neighborhoods.  In  this  sense,  gentrification.  and  displacement 
are  income  and  class  related  phenomena  which  focus  oh  the  individu- 
al's ability  to  pay.  Displaced  individuals  are  being  discriminated 
against  on  the,  basis  of  their  income  and  the  area  .in  which  they  live. 
Once  real  estate  speculation  takes  hold  in  a  neighborhood,  residents 
have  little  power  to  stem  its  tide.  Soon  their  propertyiaxes  will  rise  as 
a  result  of  the  general  increasfein  market  values.  If  tney  are  "lucky" 
and  own  their  home,  they  will  be  forced  to  sell  and  move,  getting  what 
profits  they  can.  If  they  rent,  they  will  simply  be  moved.  Iri  either  case, 
their  neighborhood  will  cease  to  exist, 

To  this  point  in  this  paper  we  have  explored,  a  number  of  forps  of 
geographic  discrimination,  focusing  largely  on  the  attitudes  ot'^lgni^ 
cant  actors  in  the  urban  drama  and,  Hhe  impersonal  forces  of  the 
economic  market  pl^ce  which  these  attitudes  feed*  We  will  now  make 
a  number  of  recommendations  which  can  alleviate  or  prevent  such 
discrimination.  These  recommendations  fall,  into  three  major  catego- 
ries: specific  legislative  and  programmatic  changes;  an  argument  for 
increased  sensitivity  and  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  neighbor- 
hood life  on  the  part  of  those  who  impact  on  that  life;  and  the  need  for 
capacity  building  empowerment  of  neighborhoods. 

A.  The  first  category  of  recommendations  are  the  same  as  those 
made  by  the  National  Commission  on  Neighborhoods'  Task 
Force  on  Reinvestment.^^  They  include- 

L    The  U^S,  Congress  should  outlaw  geographic  discrimination 
against  neighborhoods. 


^  /hid,  pp  26-35 
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2,  Financial  institutions  are  to  be  prohibited  from  denying  a  loan 
or  discrimiriating  in  setting  the  terms  on  conditions  of 'k  loan  on 
the  basis  of  the  age  or  location  of  the  property.  Loans  covered 
hy  this  legislation  should  rnclude-multi-family  rental  unit  loans, 
small  business  loans,  and  other  community  deyelopment  loanSj 
as  well  as  hon^q  loans  an4  home  improvement  loans, 

3,  Nori-discriminatory  underwriting  and  appraisal  siandards  that 
>^ould  serv^  as  a*  standard:  tp  jenders  would  be  required  by 

^  regulatory  Authorities.     ':  ,  '        ,  ^ 

4,  \  Lenders  found  to  have  a  poor  lendinjg  perfoirmance  in  low  and 
moderate  Jricome  and/or  minority  cpmmunities  would  be 
required  to  develop  aggreislve  afTiEmative  rendittg  policies, 
with  minimum  standards  set  by  law. 

5    Regulaldry  analysis  of  coinpliance  would  rest  most  heavily  on 

the  examination  of  a  given  institution's  lending  pattern  and 

community  complaints,    ^    *  ' 
6.    Strong  sanctions  and  penalties,  including  the  use  of  fines* 

*cease  and  desiit  orders,  and  denial  of  regulatory  privileges 

d'ould  be  levied  on  non-complying  institutions. 
J.    The  chariers,  of  financial  institutions  should  be  reviewed 

regularly  ana  charter  renewal  should  be  based  to  some  extent 

on  compliance  with  this  and  other  non-discriminatory,  laws  and 

regulations. 

B.  Legislation  should  be  enabted  that  would  make  the  Home 
Morigtfge  Disclosure  Act  permanerit.  Additional  provisions  for 
HMDA  would  be  required,  including: 

9.  The  HMDA  regulations  (Regulation  C  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board)  should  be  changed  to  require  lenders  to  report 
data  on  a  loan-jby-loan  biiisr" 

10.  HMDA  reaulaiions  should  be  changed  to  require  all  the  loan 
data  presently  collected  under  the  California  state  regulations, 
with  the  inclusion  of  default  and  disclosure  data.  ^ 

I  L    The  HM^A  regulations  should  be  changed  to  include  data 
on  deposits  for  .institutions  which  are  depository  institutions, 
12.    The  HMDA  regulations  should  be  changed  to  provide  for  a 

form  of  portfolio  disclosure. 
13'   The.  HMDA  should  be  amended^  to  include  mortgage 
"bankers,  / 
14    The  HMDA  should  be  amended  to  include  the  Gdvernmeni 
National  Mortgage  Association  (GNMA)*  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (FNMA),  the  Federal  Home '  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  (FHLMC),  all  state,  county*  and 
municipally  created  secondary  mortgage  entities  as  weiras  life 
insurance  companies  and  pension  funds. 


15.  The  HMDA  regulations  should  be  changed  to  require 
centrai  processing  and  taburation  of  tn^^MpA  data. 

16TT  The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  the  lead  agency  in  comple- 
menting HMDA,  sKould  ^evelop  materials  to. assist  lenders  in 
collecting  and  producing  HMDA  dataV  ' 

17,  The  National  Commission  on  Neighborhoods  recommends 
.    that  the  Community  Kein vestment  Act  be^:  strengthened  and 

closely  monitored.' Changes  in  the  CRA  Reinvestment  Act 
must  be  strengthened  and  closely  monitored.  Changes  in  the 
CEA  residations  mu^t  be  adopted  to  assure  its  impact.  Lenders 
must  not  onlyp^encouraged  to  increaSeTen^ing  levels  in  low 
..and  moderate  incOTne  neighbothoodSi  but  must  also  be  directed 
by  the  regulatory  authdr^ies,  where  necessary,  to  devise 
policies  and  programs  that  will  carry  out  the  intent/ Examiners^ 
^musl  be  trained  to  assess  the  tnipact  of  each  institution's 
-advertising  and  marketing  ftrategy,  their  ability  to  counsel 
applicants,  and  dther  rnechanisms  for  reinvestment  as  outlined 
in  the  reinvestment  chapter.  ^ 

18.  Commercial  banks  should^be  required  to  invest  a  federally 
mandated  percentage  of  their  assets,  on  a  non-discriminatory 
basis,  in  hoi^  mortgages,  with  emphasis  on  their  role  in 

.  mortgage  lenifling  for  existing  multi-family  apartment  buildings' 

\9.  The  Conmission  recommends  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board' t^  Congress  that  any  further  regulatory  or 
legislative  privileges  granted  savings  and  loan  associations 
should  be  disallowed  if  a  potential  negative  irnpact  on  credit 
availabylity  in  neighborhoods  and  on  lenders'  responsiveness  to 
local  ciVdit  n^eds  elan  be  shown. 

20.  The  availability  of  insurance  coverage  is  a  major  problem  in 
low  and  moderate  income  neighborhoods.  Discriminatory 
practices  must  be  slopped  and  the  adrr^inistration  of  FAIR  Plan 
coverage  must  be  improved  considerably. 

2L  The  Fair  Housing  Act  must  be  amended  to  specifically  state 
that  insurance  falls  under  the  purview  of  the  legislation,  thereby 
providing  the  Justice  Department  clear  authority  to  investigate 
and  impose  sanctions  on  the  discriminatory  practices  of  msur- 
ance  companies.  .  ^ 

22.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  that  would  require  any  state 
that  wishes  to  participate  in  the  FAIR  Plan  to;  ^ 

a.  have  passed  state  legislation  prohibiting  insurance  redlining 

b.  develop  procedures  by  January  19S0  by  re-evaluating 
existing  FAIR  Plan  policy  holders  within  the  state  vM-lth  the 
objective  of  returning  to  the  private  market  those  policy 
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r  holderi  who  have  been  unfairly  and  arbitrarily  relegated  to  the 
FAIR  Plan. 

23;    l^egislation  should  be.  enacted,  that  would  create  a  financial 
_  Jngentivg  Jf^r  cities  tn  use_aL least  15  percent  of  their  CDBG- 
funds  to  rehabilitate  housing  to  exclusively  benefit  the  existing 
low  and  moderate  income  and  mmority  residents  redlined 
' '  coihm unities;  Cities  would  be  reimbursed  doUar-for-dollar  up  to 
ah  amount  e^ual  to  50^  percent  of  their  total  CDBG  allocation, 

24.  ;  J^egislation  should  be  enapted  that  would  require  that 
Section  1]2  low-interest  rehabiiitation  loam  be  restricted  in  use 
to  benefit  solely^  lowT  and  moderate  income  and  minority 
residefttS'  of  neighborhoods  experiencing  gentrification;  at  feast 
30  percent  of  these  funds  should  be  used  for  multi-family 
rehabilitation  (over  6  units)  and  Congress  should  appropriate 
additional  funds  to  assure  increased  uses  for  multi-family  rehab; 
strict  income  restrictions  sholld  be  imposed  and  monitoring 
procedur^;estabiished, 

25.  Legislmon  should  be  enacted  thai  would  require  that  75 
percent  « the  HUD  235  program  be  used  for  rehabilitatiori.of 

L  existing  hpusing  for  tha  benefit  of  existing  low  and  moderate 
income  ahd  minority  residents  of  disinvested  communities,  and 
low  and  ftioderate  income  residents  of  neighborhoods  experi- 
encing gentnficalipn.  . 

26.  The  Federal  Housing  Administrationp  must  direct  its  priori- 
ties so  that  they  support  the  housing  needs  of  low  and  moderate 
income  neighborhoods  and  don*t  contribute  to  the  dual  housing 

,  market. 

27.  The  Commission  recommends  that  FHA's  primary  focus  is 
to  assist  the  home  ownership  of  low  and  moderate  income 
people.  Therefore,  FHX  should  be  available  throughout  a  given 
metropolitan  area. 

28.  Mandatofy  pre-purchase  (including  credit  and  expense  coun- 
seling) and  default  counseling  should  be  provided  to  aid  FHA 
applicants  and  mortgagors, 

29.  ^Repair  and  sell  programs  fo^all  acquired  HUD  properties 
should  be  instituted. 

30.  All  FHA  mortgages  will  be  tracked  on  a  census  tract  basis  so 
that  if  a  given  community  shows  an  extreme  dependence  upon 
FHA  lending,  HUD  would  call,  upon  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  FederaKDeposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
to  investigate  the  lack  of  conventional  credit  in  a  given 
community. 


3L    The  delinquency  notice  prodedures  should  restructured 
HO  that  area  orfices  and  approved  HUD  counseling  agencies  can 
contact  jhd  Uelinquent  mortgagor  in  the  first  or  second  month 
__ofdgfault^      '        -> ^    •  .  '-^ 

32,  :>^pHA  should  provide  a  home  inspectidn  and  certification  *  v 
*  prior  CO  all  closings  and  provide  a  one-year  home^  warranty  ' 

program  for  all  FH A  insured  loans, 

33,  HUD  ^should  develop  a  targeting  strategy  of  assignment,  ^ 
eountfeling,  and  rehabilitation  fpr  neighborhioods  experiencing 
the  greatest  conc^tcation  of  defaults,  foreclosures:  and  aban- 
donments. <f  . 

L  A  second  set  of  recommendations  involved  the  attitudes  and 
perceptions  of  those  making  decisions  that  affect  the  lives  of 
neighborhood  residents,  Generally^  new  ways  of  helping  these  , 

/individuals  and  drganizations  to  better  understand  the  dynamic 
interaction  of  people  in  the  neighborhood  setting  must  be 
explored.  Such  sensitizing  should  take  many  different  forms. 
Some  possible  directions  are: 

•training  and  education  programs  funded  through  such  legislation 
as  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act.  These  programs  would 
be  ciesigned  to  have  lenders*  appraisers^  assessors,  ^  insurance 
company  representatives,  government  officials,  and  others  inter- 
act ^with  Seighborhopd  r^esidents  in  a  variety  of  settings  and 
neighborhoods, 

•the  facilitation  of  problem-solving  partnerships  where  residents, 
public  officials  and  private  sector^usinesspeople  could  work 
together  as  equal  partners  in  community  based  problem-solving 
progrStms. 

/  34.  Educational  programs  and  planning  procedures  should  be 
instituted  to  bring  neighborhood  groups  and  the  private  secftor 
together  to  assess  community  needs  and  resources.  Agreement 
should  be  sought  on  the  follqwing:  indicators  of  economic 
distress;  evaluation  of  resources;  range  of  alternative  strategies; 
and  on  the  role  to  be  played  in  economic  development  and 
reinvestment  programs  by  various  public  and  private  agencies 
and  individuals. 

35.  The  private  sector  should  be  urged  to  study  and  impJement 
economic  strategies  which  have  been  successful  in '  other 
neighborhoods  throughout  the  country.  The  economic  empow- 
erment and  involvement  of  minority  businesses  should  be  an 
essential  part^oftrtis  effort. 

36.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should 
provide  direct  funding  on  a  demonstration  basis  to  neighbor- 
hood organizations  for  the  purpose  of  developing  neighbor- 


.  hood  human  services  sys^ris.  These  neighborflppd  systems, 
modeled  after  the  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  (NHS) 
projects*  would  serve  to  integrate  human  services  activities  on  a 

^ — IqmI— Jm^&l__ahr^i£h  impm\fed  _partnerships  between  =  local_ 
residents,  neighborhood  organj«tions,  private  service  provid- 
ers, and' governments  at  the  fed^al,  state,  and  local  levgls^ThiS 
demonstration  eitorti  tcr  be  targeted  on.  low  income  neigfil^r- 
hoods,  could  be  qrganiied  and  fuhded  under  Sectton  1 1  iO  anfl 
1 115  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Which  authorize^  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  fund  research  projects  and  to  waive  certain 
ktatutqry  and  administrative  requirettliehts  fpr  Social  Security 
Act  programs  such  as  Title  XX,  \ 

Following  completion  of  this  demonstration  program*  legisla? 
tion  should  be  adbpted  to  provide  aS  percent  set-aside  of  Title 
XX  funds  for  use  in  developing  neighbqrhood  human  ^ervice 
systems.  These  funds  would  be  allocatedi  directly  to  neighbtor- 
hood  organizations  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW, 
who  would  be  responsible  for  monltpring  and  evaluating  the 
neighborhood  systems.  No  state  o.r^local  match  wduld  be 
required  under  this  set-aside  program;  w  5 

37,  Training^  and  technical  assistance  funds- already  authorized 
by  legislation  such  as  Title  XX,  the  Crime  Control  and  Safe 

.  Streets  Act,  and  the  Community  Mental  Health  Amendments 
shoulci  be  redirected  to  prdmote  jjjiproved  linkages^  between 
professional  service  providers  and  neighborhood  helping  net- 
works. The  Title  XX  training  program  should  be  broadened  by 
eiiminating  the  restriction  which  allows  training  to  be  p'Tbvided 
CHily,  for  the.maffs  of  slate  Title  XX  ager^l^s  a^nd  , Title  XX 
service  providers.  The- elimination  of  this  restHction  would 
permit  Title  XX  training  funds  to  be  used  to  assist  neighbor- 
hood  organizations  in  developing  pew  human  services  partner- 
ships in  tlfcir  CQmmunities,  ' 

38,  National  organizations  such  as  the  League  of  Cities,  the 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  International  City  Managers  Associ- 
ation, the  National  Association  of  Counties  and  the  National 
Governors  Conference  should: 

a,  OtTicially  recognize  the  critical  importance  of  a  neigh^ir- 
hood  based  strategy  to  urban  development; 

b.  Develop  and  implement  effective  information  and  training  ^ 
programs  foe  their  members  in  conjunction  with  ipcal  and  ^ 
national  organization's  that  have  had  extensive  experi^tice  in 
acting  as  intermediary  groups  between  government  pi^ograms^ 
and  neighborhoods.  They  should  directly  involve  experience^*v 


neighborhood-based  starf  and  leaders  in  the  development  and 
irupleineniation  of  such  training  programs. 
3^=  In  order  to  effbctively  utilize  federal  pr^)grams  to  build 
neighborhood^competent  governnients.  Intergovernmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  (IPA)  statT  should  be  responsible  for  coordination, 
monitdring,,  and' evaluation  of  all  training  and  technical  assis- 
.^atjjCe  funding  conducted  uiider  provisions  of  the  Joint  Funding 
Simplification  Act.  Joint  funding  agreements  have  tremendous 
potential  tor  increasing  *the  impact  of  training  and  technical 
assistance  funds  and  programs  at  the  local  level.  A  mechanism 
must  be  established  to  coordinate  such  efforts.  Further,  a 
clearinghouse  which  can  inform  relevant  Federal  funding 
sources  of  the  direction  and  status  of  other  agencies  and 
programs  must  also  be  developed.  Such  a  mechanism  would  go 
a  long  way  to  insure  the  more  effective  targeting  and  mutual 
support  tor  federally  fuilded  capacity  building  and  technical 
assistance  effort. 

a.  Funding  of  the  IPA  program  should  be  increased  to  $25 
million  in  FY  7()-8().  Of  this  amount,  at  least  SB  million  should 
be  discretionary  to  be  utilized  for  national  demonstration 
grants; 

b.  IPA  directives  should  be  altered  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  his  designee  (Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Programs)  to  empha- 
size training  proposals  which  directly  relate  to  neighborhood 
revitalization  and  the  creative  support  of  neighbdrViood-based 
partnerships. 

c.  To  require  no  matching  amounts  of  total  program  costs  and 
to  permi^i  funding  of  trairujig  and  technical  assistance  programs 
which  involve  citizens  and  public  officials  together. 

d.  Nonprofit  organizations  and  especially  community  organi- 
zations should  be  eligible  tor  assistance  from  IPA  directed  at 
improving  the  general  management  systems  of  community 
organizations^  This  change  would  permit  community  organiza- 
tickis  and  like  groups  to  build  their  internal  systems  so  as.  to 
enable  them  to  better  play  partnership  roles  with  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  third  set  of  recommendations  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant.^ Neighborhood  residents  have  l??arned  that  they  cannot  rely 
simply  on  changes  in  legislation  or  rules  or  training  programs  and 
neighborhood  consciousness-raising,  They  know,  instead,  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  eliminate  geographic  discrimination  is 
through  the  empowerment  of  the  neighborhoods  and  their 
residents. 


Empowerment  means  muny  different  things.  On  one  level  it  may 
mean  increasing  the  vlteetiveriess  oT  mandated  citizen  partietpation  i[i 
Federally  Funded  programs.  Citi/en  participation  is  usually  little  more 
than  a  Hham,  but  could  provide  one  means  of  making  certain  that  the 
interests  of  neighborhood  residents  are  protected. 

On  a  second  leveL  empowerment  means  the  buildmg  ot  the  capacity 
of  neighborhood  residents  and  their  organizations  to  deal  with  a  wide 
range  of  problems.  Capacity  building  may  mean  helping  a  neighbor- 
hood  organization  get  the  management  and  accounting  skills  necessary 
for  receipt  of  Federal  or  local  grantyand  contract  moneys.  It  may 
mean  the  development  of  the  abiliw  to  coordinate  and  organize  a 
humau  service  delivery  network.  It  may  mean  providing  the  assistance 
necessary  to  organize  on  behalf  of  the  community.  It  may  mean 
developing  the  political  muscle  needed  for  dealing  with  the  power 
structUTe  of  the  city.  Or  if  may  mean  gaining  the  research  capacity 
required  to.  make  a  case  or  back  the  stance  of  the  neighborhood  ' 
residents  in  a  fight  with  developers  or  local  government. 

Such  capacity  building  can  be  provided  in  many  ways.  The 
important  point  is  that  it  does  not  come  naturally,  but  instead  needs  the 
financial  and  organizational  support  of  local  government,  the  entire 
range  of  funding  sources^  and  all  concerned  citizens. 

Finally,  empowerment  means  Just  that:  mi\king  sure  the  neighbor- 
hood residents  have  the  power  necessary  to  protect  and  promote  their 
interests,,  however  they  may  define  th^m.  The  neighborhood  must  be 
able  to  fight  back  when '  threatened.  History  shows  us  that  the 
successful  neighborhoods  are  not  those  that  have  relied  on  the  largess 
and  good  will  of  government  and  the  private  sector.  Rather,  successful 
neighborhoods  are  powerful  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Their 
residents  are 'Sufficient  in  dealing  Avith  the  problems  that  face  them. 
They  are  capable  of  coping,  with  the  worTd  around  them. 

Such  sufficiency  is  not  merely  the  by-product  of  a  government 
program.  Rather,  sufficiency  is  the  key  to  inc^i  vidua  Is  and  groups  being 
able  to  control  their  ownidcstinies.  Geographic  discrimination  in  its 
many  forms  saps  and  under rnines  that  sufficiency.  To  fight  such 
discrimination  a  wide  rarige  of  strategies  and  tactics  must  be  employed. 
Still,  in  the  end,  the  important  thing  is  the  strength  of  the  neighbor- 
hood a n d  i  ts  peo pie.  G eog  r a ph  i c  d  i sc  ri  m  i  n at  io n  c an  be  o  ve rcome  on  I  y 
by  changing  the  programs  and  the  laws,  changing  the  attitudes  and 
perceptions  of  thosu  who  practice  such  discrimination,  and  by  making 
certain  the  people  (if  the  neighborhood  have  the  power  to  control  their 
own  lives. 
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CuMMls^lONHR  Fri  !;MAN.  Thank  yuu  very  niuch^ 

Our  next  prej^enter  is  Dr.  Helena  Lopata.  Since  1969  Helena  Lopaia 
has  been  a  PrulessDr  of  Sociology  at  the  Loyola  University  of  Chicago 
and  for  the  past  7  years  has  been  the  Director  of  that  University's 
Center  for  the  Comparaiive  Study  of  Social  Roles. 

She  has  also  served  for  more  than  a  decade  on  the  National  Council 
on  Family  Relations.  She  has  worked  for  the  City  of  ChicagOi  on  the 
Mayor's  Council  on  Senior  Citizens,  Senior  Citizens  and  the  Handi- 
capped, and  ^  the  Mayor's  Council  on  Manpower  and  Economic 
Development. 

She  holds  undergraduate,  graduate  and  du  jtoral  degrees  in  sociok> 
gy  and  has.  authored  many  articles  and  bot  KS  on  social  roles  in  the 
ethnic  experience  in  an  urban  setting.  Dr.  Lopata. 

STATEMENT  OF  HELENA  LOPATA, 
PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY,  LOYOLA  yNIVERSITY,  CHICA- 
GO, ILLINOIS 

Thank  you.. 

I  come  from  Foland,  and  we  can't  ttvoid  hearing  about  it,  and  I  was 
domg  a  study  of  widows,  women  who  had  been  widowed  in  the  City 
of  ChicagOj  and  I  decided  it  might  be  very  interesting  to  see  the  view 
of  the  world  ^om  the  vantage  point  of  somebody  who  didn't  know 
English,  who  had  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  Chicago. 

So  I  went  to  an  old  people's  meeting  arfd  got  in  contact  with  some 
older  widows  who  are  Polish.  One,  in  particular,  was  very  eager  for 
me  to  come  and  talk  to  her,  so  I  did.  As  I  walked  into  the  room  she 
handed  me  a  letter  written  in  English  from  the  city  saying  th^i  they 
were  going  to  evict  her  from  her  home  because  she  haS"  somebody 
livmg  tn  the  basement.  This  was  against  the  law,  and  she  h^d  never 
responded  to  any  of  their  correspondence. 

She  had  called  the  City  Housing  Office  several  times  but  each  ^iime 
somebody  answered  m  English,  and  of  course  she  does  not  understand 
English,  and  therefore  could  not  answer,  and  they  did  not  understand 
Polish.  This  is  the  reason  she  neglected  to  answer  any  of  the  letters 
that  she  had  been  receiving. 

The  office  agreed,  in  their  conversations  with  me,  that  they  will 
-send  a  Polish-speaking  person  to  this  woman's  home  and  try  to  work  it 
out.   I  hung  up  the  phone  and  I  said,  '*Well,  ^don't  forget  the 
Government  is  trying  to  help  maintam  neighborhoods." 

riie  Cicwernment  -  the  Government  took  my  husband  and  killed 
him;  the  Government  tiuik  my  son  and  I  don't  know  where  his  grave 
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is;  ihe  Ciuvt-rnnu-iit  took  nid  to  labor;  and  the  Government  is  now 
taking  iny  honie." 

She's  taiking  about  tour  difierent  governments.  She's  talking  about 
the  Polish  Cjovernmeni;  her  husband  wus  in  the  army.  She's  talking 
Libout  the  Russians  who  took  her  son,  and  'he  Germans  who  took  her 
to  a  labor  camp,  and  the  Americans  Who  are  takirig  her  home  away. 

But  this  is  exactly  her  attitude,  and  that  of  many  other  people  who 
feel  that  the  Governmeiii,  rather  than  protecting  them,  has  the 
function  of  taking  from  them. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  interview.  She  lives  in  an  old  Polish 
neighborhood  with  Puerto  Ricans,  and  she  has  a  relationsfiip  going 
with  the  kids.  They  play  at  3:CXJ  p.m,  every  day  the. same  game.  The 
kids  come' by  and 'finish  drinking  their  Cokes  and  then  throw  them 
over  the  fence  into  her  yard;  and  I  thought  "Oh,  that  poor  woman/"' 

No,  they  have  a  relationship  going.  Those  kids'and  she  knosv  very 
weir  svhat  they  are  doing=  They  are  relating  =  they  are  the  only 
pers(^ns,  except  for  the  lady  in  the  basement*  that  she  responds  to,  or 
interacts  with.  Those  kids  appear  to  know  that  they're  helping  her. 
givmg  her  something  to  do  in  lite,  and  as  strange  as  it  seems,  it's  really 
a  positive  relationship.  That  is  the  extent  of  the'social  isolation  of  sonre 
the  urban  ethnigs. 

Since  I  cannot  read  my  paper  here,  and  it  is  on  record,  I  would  like 
to  tY)CUs  on  the  consequences  of  the  American  way  of  life  and  policies 
upon  the  European  immigrants  and  their  families, 

I  would  like  to  reild  a  quotation  from  the  New  York  State  Housing 
Commission,  1920.  'it  is  economically  unprofitable  now;  it  has  been 
economically  .impossible  tV>r  many  years  past  lu  provide  a 'large  part  of 
the  population  of  this  state  with  decent  homes  according  to  American 
standards  of  living/' 

This  was  written  by  the  New  York  State  Housing  Commission  in 
102(};  and  I  think  that  the  comment  illustrates  a  major  problem. 
American  society,  althcHigh  it  did  want  workers  at  the.  turn  of  the 
centiiry  and  before  the  quota  system  was  imposed  =  wanted  many 
workers,  hut  somehow  it  did  not  want  to  deal  with  the  problems  these 
workers'  brought  with  them  arid  the  resultant  problems  from  their 
setrlement  here.  '  ^  ^ 

Americans  hmnd  themselves  in  a  double  bind  situation  in  vvhich  the 
society  did  not  have  the  resources,  did  not  otten  have  the  desire  to 
Fie'lp' solve  the  problems  of  the  nnmigrants,  hoping  that  they  would 
somehow  just  go  away;  although  they  obviously  did  not  do  so  for  a 
hnm  peru)d  of  time, 

I  he  people  whc^  lanckni  here  at  the  turn  into  the  20th  century  came 
W'irh  nt)i  only  different  cultures,  but  also  svithout  ariy  familiarity  with 
an  urban  indust rial slyle  of  hfe,  although  they  settled  in  cities,  Danuta 
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Mv^stwiii.  uhi)  sUJclieci  rnv  generation  of  refugees  from  Poland*  points 
out  that  flic  new  [K)st=W(?rld  War  U  immigration  did  not  have  the 
name  kinds  of  prublerns,  sort  of  like  die  Cuban  immigration.  They  were 
educated,  they  dispersed  and  they  were  able  to  move  into  the 
nuii  ns  t  reu  m  o  f  A  me  r  i  ca  n  .sue  ie  t  y . 

The  peoplu  svhu  came  here  prior  to  World  War  I  came  from  poor 
areas  of  most  of  the  countries;  many  of  them  were  even  landless 
peasants.  They  canie  for  one  of  tw-o  reasons;  either  because  of  extreme 
poverty  ur  because  of  prejudice  and  discrimination.  The  political  and 
religious  migrant  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  their  original  country,  as 
tV)r  example  true  of  the  Russiatt^  Jews  -  some  of  those  who  came  to 
America,  like  many  Poles  and  many  Italians,  were  really  migrant 
laborers  rather  than  immigrants.  This  distinction,  made  by  Golab  in 
Immigrant  Destinations  w'ill  help  us  understand  the  c  ire  urns  lances  of 
life  created  in  some  ethnic  communities.  In  other  words»  these  people, 
young  tiien,  came  in  order  to  earn  wages,  save  them,  and  go  back  to 
Polaiid.  to  Italy  and  so  on. 

There  was  a  very  strong  tendency  among  most  Poles  not  to  plan  on 
staymg  in  America.  They  did  not  initially  bring  their  tamilies;  they  did 
scjttle.  rhey  Hved  in  boarding  houses  and  in  lodging  houses  of 
those  pec^ple  from  the  same  country  who  came  as  families  and 
maintained  these  hc)uses. 

Migrant  workers  who  came  here  were,  really  not  interested  in  using 
the  resources  of  the. society  being  built  around  them.  Many  of  them  did 
nut  try  to  learn  the  language. 

In  the  case  of  the  Poles,  many  finally  settled  here  permanently. 
Almost  as  many  Poles  went  back  to  Poland  as  came  here  and  stayed, 
but  the  ones  who  stayed  gradually  did  build  up  u  complex  community. 

An  interesting  comment  was  made  this  morning  about  the  differ^ 
ences  between  the  Italians  and  the  Poles  and  Jews  because  the  Italians 
were  definitely  family-oriented  and  did  not  build  as  complex  a  social 
system.  The  Poles,  who  have  a  very  strong  internal  status  competition, 
developed  many  lines  of  interplay  between  the  family  and  the 
ctmimunity  and  ereated  a  tremendously  complex  social  structure. 

In  the  meantime,  the  people  who  came  here  as  migrant  laborers  took 
whatever  jobs  they  could  find,  andt  as  .you  know,  the  kinds  of  jobs 
they  iool^  were  very  ethnically  related. 

F-(^r  example,  the  Italians  did  not  take  jobs  in  mines  or  steel  mills 
because  rhey  ccMisidered  themselves  physically  incapable  of  withstand^ 
mg  that  kmd  of  work.  The  Slavs,  the  Poles  took  that  kind  of  job.  When 
they  came,  they  settled  not  only  in  a  different  ethnic  community  from 
fuher  groups  but  also  in  different  occupations  and  industries.  They 
wan  ted  to  live  near  where  they  worked,  and  developed  a  mutual 
mterdependence  between  their  living  and  their  working. 
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But  the  point  Ls  that  they  worked  at  whatever  job  they  could  get 
within  the  ethnie  miHeu.  They  had  to  have  somebody  translating  to  the 
owner  of  the  factury  and  the  okvner  of  the  coal  mine.  They  originally 
settled  in  heavily-male-dominarted  communities  until,  over  time,  they 
decided  to  bring  their  ftmrt^or,  like  the  Greeks,  went  back,  found  a 
wife,  broughi  her  over  here  and  her  two  brothers  and  so  on.  And  so 
the  ethnic  communities  started  to  develop. 

This  immigration  influx  was  greeted  by  a  strong  and  increasing 
amount  of  negative  feeling  by  native  Americans  until  the  quota  system 
was  imposed  on  it;  this  prejudice  and  discrimination  is  so  well 
documented.  I  do  not  need  to  add  my  documentation  on  it. 

As  if  you  recall,  there  were  a  number  of  studies  commissioned  by 
the  American  Government  in  1911,  to  determine  what  was  the 
'^mentality'*,  the  health,  the  economics,  the  crime  of  the  immigrants.  A 
whole  series  of  studies,  reprinted  in  1971,  reinforced  the  picture  of  the 
immigrant  as  problem  ridden.  This  is  a  very  interesting  ^collection  - 
sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse  ^  of  research  on  |he  different 
aspects  of  life  in  American  ethnic  communities.  J 

In  the  meantime,  although  the  problems  of  settlemfenl  included 
overcrowding  and  very  poor  health  =  Daniels  has  a  whole  documenta= 
tion  of  the  health  problems  =  the  community  started  to  arise  out  of  this. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the  ethnic  community  growth  is 
that  most  of  the  Poles,  most  of  the  Italians,  who  came  to  America  in 
the  height  of  imrnigration  did  not  have  a  feeling  of  being  Poles  or 
Italians  because  they  came  from  small  villages;  they  came  from  areas 
which  were  locally  oriented.  However,  since  they  tended  to  settle  near 
other  people  with  the  same  or  similar  language,  they  gradually 
developed  an  ethnic  feeling.  The  ethnic  community  was  a  gradual 
development;  it  was  not  at  first  based  on  a  national  culture,  but  on  a 
folk  culture,  a  village  subculture,  and  then  gradually  built  into  an 
ethnic  system.  ^ 

The  problems  of  the  immigrants  were  simultaneously  the  sources  of 
the  growth  of  the  community  in  a  very  interesting  way.  For  example, 
let  us  look  at  Thrasher's  study  of  1,313  gangs  in  Chicago.  Many  of 
these  gangs  were  Polish,  of  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  that 
population. 

These  gangs  were  anti-social,  criminal,  and  often  violent,  and  yet  the 
members  of  these  more  than  a  thousand  gangs  of  all  nationalities  in 
Chicago  became  middle-aged  non-criminal  adults. 

The  criminality  rate  among  Polish  adults  is  relatively  low.  Interest^ 
ingly,  what  there  is  of  it  is  a  completely  different  criminality  from  that 
□f  the  Italians,  it  is  very  individualistic. 

Anyway,  the  first  and  second  generation  immigrants  went  through 
many  problems  of  health,  dietary  deficiencies,  poverty  and  so  on.  One 
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of  the  chaructcristics  t)f  ethnic  cnninuHiities  is  the  fuct  that  they  have 
ties  to  anuther  C(nimry.  I  think  we  very  ^freqiientiy  forget  that  there  is 
such  u  thing  as  a  huine  ctiunlry  with  which  the  ethnic  group  can 
identify,  more  or  less,  depending  on  the  period  of  historical  tinie,  as  in 
the  case  of  Poland  or  IsraeL  Thus,  the  influence  on  the  community 
comes  noi  just  from  American  society  but  frimi  another  nutinn. 
^homas  »nd  Znamecki  -  I  happen  to  be  Znaniecki's  daughter,  and 
this  is  one  reason  Pve  gut  so  much  interest  in  Polonia  ^  pointed  out  in 
the  case  of  the  PulLsh  Peasant  in  Europe  and  America  (they  studied  only 
the  peasant,  by  the  way)  that  some  of  the  policies  of  the  American 
society  helped  contribute  to  family  problems.  For  example,  Ameirican 
society  treated  each  person  as  an  individual  in  a  marriage  and  gave 
woincn  rights  ihm  they  svere  completely  unaccustomed  to.  Both 
Breckenridge  and  Thomas  and  Znaniecki  pointed  nut  that  the 
American  democratic  policies  helped  contribute  to  the  marriage 
problems  of  Europeans.  For  example,  the  consciousness  that  she  could 
have  her  husband  arrested  anytime  she  wishes  on  charges  of  non= 
support,  cruelty,  disorderly  conduct  or  adultery  was  for  the  woman  an 
entirely  new  experience.  Thomas  and  Znaniecki  concluded:  "No 
wonder  that  she*s  tempted  to  use  her  nesvly  acquired  pow^T  whenever 
she  quarrels  with  her  husbartd,  and  her  women  friends  and  Acquaint- 
ances, moved  by  sex  solidarity,  frequently  stimulate  her  to  take  legal 
action/' 

A  rather  biased  statemeiit,  butMn  those  years,  reflective  of  the  non- 
egalitarian  culture. 

In  other  words,  even  democratic  policies  of  this  society  provided 
tools  parents  could  use  against  their  children  and  husbands,  and  wives 
could  use^against  each  other  in  family  conflict. 

However,  the  immigrant  generation  for  the  most  part  did  not  have  a 
high  criminality  rate,  nor  a  high  divorce  rate.  This  means  that  there 
was  enough  glue  holding  the  communities  toge^er  and  holding  the 
nimilies  together,  m  spite  of  all  this  very  visible  conflict,  so  that  they 
did' stay  ti)gether  and  they  did  help  each  other  work  and  live  in  this 
very  foreign  culture  and  society. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  hosV  harm  fill  an  effect  did  the  kind  of 
conflict  and  deprivation  experienced  because  of  immigration  and  the 
circumstances  of  lite  in  America  produce  on  the  family,  on  the  perscm? 
What  are  the  long-range  consequences  and  what  are  the  long-range 
pums.'  Matiy  pf  America's  ethnic  people  have  gone  through  many 
dit^ncult  years. 

In  summary,  the  problems  f^iccd  by  European  ethnics  in  America 
stem  from  three  scmrces:  their  background  limitations:  the  unwill- 
in^ne*ss  and  possibly  the  inability  of  the  dominant  society  to  help  them 
rhriuigh   the   relocanon:   and   their   life  constraints,   including  the 
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consequences  of  living  in  urbuii,  lower-class  ethniJ^onimunities  and 
ghettos, 

rheir  backgruuiid  lirniiutiorih  sttjrti  not  only  rrom  their  not  being 
socialized  and  educated  in  the  dominant  American  culture,  but  also  , 
from  the  low  educational  and  rural  composition  of  the  inimigrant 
stream. 

.  More  educated,  urbanised,  and  industrialized  immigrants  tace  fewer 
problems  of  adjustment  in  this  society. 

Americans  were  overwheUned  by  the  immigrants  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  did  not  help  solve  their  problems, allowing  victiniization, 
exploitatiorii  housing  and  neighborhood  deteriorationi  inferior  schooU 
ing  for  both  adults  and  children,  and  the  spiraling  of  multiple 
difficulties. 

The  price  of  this  neglect  and  the  heahh  and  welfare  damagii^g 
existence  in  the  centers  of  our  cities  is  ditncult  to  estimate.  It  was  paid 
in  many  ways  throughout  the  course  of  the  tlrst  generation's  and 
usually  into  the  second  generation's  lives  directly  and  in  repercussions. 
Many  of  the  ethnics,  of  the  first  and  second  generations,  mayBe  longer, 
simply  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  existing  resources  of  the 
community  because  they  had  been  socialized  to  be  passive,  to  bS  ^ 
fearful  of  organizatiofial  systems  outside  of  themselves,  and,  therefore, 
afraid  to  use  even,  those  things  which  are  available.  In  addition,  the 
class  and  dominant  group  barriers  made  many  resources  unavailable. 

The  widowhood  study  proved  to  me  dramatically  how  the  effects  of 
socializing  %vomen  to  regard  themselves  as  unable  to  voluntarily 
engage  in  society  and  unable  .10  individuahstically  utilize  societal 
resources  are  isoiating  and  life-constricting. 

The  same  problems  are  true  of  other  immigrant  and  lower  class 
peopie.  Most  Ipvver  class  people  were  not  taught  to  utilize  the 
resources  of  the  society  in  an  adequate  way.  The  study  of  the  widows, 
particularly  of  th^  ethnic  widows'in  Chicago,  convinced  me  that  there 
is  a  gap  between  thfc  kind  ot  society  that  vve  have. created  and  the  way 
,we  have  socialized  all  but  upper  and  upper  middle  class  peopft. 

Thus,  the  basic  issue  is  a  class  issue.  To  the  extent  that  our  new 
immigrants  are  from  the  same  classes,  the  lower  classes  of  Puerto  Rico 
or  Mexiccj,  vvithout  the  educational  advantages  of  mahy  of  the  Cubans 
and  refugees  after  World  War  II  -  to  that  extent,  we  will  be  facing  the 
same  problems.  It  is  not  just  the  prejudice  and  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  Amernjan  society  against  these  groups,  but  also  the  inability  of 
the  people  who  come  m  under  circumstances  similar  to- those  of  the 
E:Uiropean  masses  to' use  the  resources  of  the  society  which  create  life 
constraints. 

It  IS  this  gap  bctwuen  the  resources  and  the  abilities  of  the 
indivRluuls,  incruascd  by  a  st)cuil  system  which  cuts  off  those  segments 
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of  the  populutiini  whicli  are  not  labeled  as  successful  from  the 
resources,  whicli  dues  riot  provide  connecting  links  between  them  and 

'^•^  the  resources  which  tiecd.s  to  be  niled. 

^3      Thank  you. 

[The  complete  paper  follows] 

Q  EURO-ETHNIC  FAMILIES 

^'^^      AND  HOUSING  IN  URBAN  AMERICA 

By  Helen  Znaniecka  Lopata* 


It  is  economically  unprofitable  now,  it  has  been  economically 
impossible  for  many  years  past^  to  provide  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  this  state  with  decent  homes  according  to  American 
standiirds  of  living.  (New  York  State  Reconstructid^  Commission, 
1920.  as  quoted  by  Jackson.  1976:127). 

The  state  in  the  above  quotatiwn  is  Ne>v  York  gnd  the  year  wu,s 
1920,  but  many  of  the  current  ppoblems  of  European  immigrants  and 
their  families  stcmifrom  the  inability  of  American  society  to  absorb'so 
many  new  entruntjl  in  the  years  before  and  immediately  after  the  heavy 
migration.  This  /pupcr  examines  some  of  the  problems  of  those 
immigrants  who  are  still  alive  and  of  their  children  which  arise  from 
the  circumstances  dp  their  settlement  in  this  country.  Many  of  the 
consequences  of  these  problems  are  hidden  in^a  variety  of  events, 
attitudes,  self-doubts,  expectations,  but  many  are  evident  In  morbidity 
and  mortality  statistics.  Most  circumstances  or  consequences  are  not 
**the  fault'*  ^-'f  American  society,  since  they  originated  in  the  class 
structure,  poverty,  educational  inadequacy,  cultural  divergence  from 
American  culture,  etc.,  of  the  home  countries.  This  society  could  do 
nothing  about  these  characteristics  of  the  immigrants.  It  invited, 
encouraged,  facilitated  the  immigration  of  a  variety  of  peoples  who 
were  quite  different  from  those  already  settled  and  already  building  a 
rapidly  urbanizing  and  industrializing  society.  Its  Statue  of  Liberty 
proclaimed  that  ii  welcomed  such  peoples.  The  only  civil  rights  is'sues 
concerning  them  were  that  America  really  did  not  want  them  as  they 
O  came,  their  "strange"  ways,  their  lack  of  knosvledge  of  American 
Q  culture,  and  unwillingness  to  shed  their  own  cultures  immediately. 
^  America  really  did  not  have  the  resources  to  help  them  settle^  nor 
could  it  pievent  or  ameliorate  their  painful  problems  in  personal, 
family,  and  community  disorganization.  It  did  not  have  the  at^tudes 
needed  to  welcome  them  as  fellow*  human  beings.  These  failures,  or  at 
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least  inadequacies  of  the  society  in  its  relutions  to  the  European 
immigrants,  were,  of  course,  niultiplied,  without  any  ways  oFaecount- 
ing  for  the  final  produet,  when  it  comes  to  people  tVirced  to  come  here 
from  Africa,  or  drawn  here  by  the  American  need  for  cheap  labor 
from  other  coniinenis.  The  problems  of  the  European  immigrant**  in 
the  years  of  the  great  waven  of  movement  discussed  here  are  simply 
examples  of  problems  faced  by  unyune  who  came  to  this  country 
without  adequate  knowledge  or  skills  for  living  in  the  world  it  created, 
who  faced  prejudice  and  diHcriminution,  and  who,  in  spite  of  all  the 
disadvantages,  built  a  life  and  a  society  which  have  yet  to  be  matched 
elsewhere,  in  the  home  country  or  in  other  new  countries. 


Background 

John  Kennedy  (1964)  reminded  us  that  we  are  A  Naiion  of 
Immigrants  md  Pope  John  Paul  II  pointed  out  during,  his  last  visit  to 
the  United  States  that  cities  like  Chicago  drew  their  populations  from 
many  different  countries^The  largest  waves  of  immigration  took  place 
in  the  decades  around  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  centry  and  their 
volume,  as  well  as  the  cultural  divergence  of  its  populations  as 
comp  irrf"  rhose  of  the  dominant  Americans,  threatened  the  society 
suffix  create  strong,  hostile  reaction  and  restrictive  action. 

Althuu^..  leeding  unskilled  workers  in  jits  newly  developed  or 
expandec:  i)t£age  industries,  factories,  steel  mills,  coal  mines,  transport 
ration  linwr^  and  construction  sites,  America  was  not  psychologically 
nor  pohtically  geared  to  assist  them  in  finding  decent  housing  and  jobs, 
of  avoiding  exploitation  in  all  ofits  fbrms,  and  in  facing  prejudice  and 
discrimmation.  As  the  number  of  immigrants  increased,  negative 
attir fides  gained  momentum  which  were  assisted  in  a  report  by  the 
Un    -ci  States  War  Department  stating  thai 

percent  of  the  men  of  the  draft  army  examined  by  the 
Jepurtment's  agencies  did  not  know  enough  English  to  read  a 
newspaper  or  to  write  letters  home  (Thompson,  192f3/ 197 1:62). 

Woc^fter  (1942:601-692)  documents  the  extent  of  these  negative 
attitudt^s  of  established  Americans  toward  the  new  immigrants: 

_      y  ;  .  9 

The  danger  of  the  foreigner  to  us  and  our  institutions  was  urged  in 
the  popular  press  as  a  reason  for  further  and  more  drastic 
restrictions  (beyond  the  literacy  test).  The  Nordic  cult  asserted 
that  the  Northern  European  races  formed  a  group  which  was 
biologically  superior  to  aH  others.  It  followed  that  all  other  races 
were  inferior  and  should  be  denied  admission  to  this  country  since 
no  amount  of  Americanization  could  change  Pheir  germ  plasma. 
Bad  heredity  presented  an  insurmountable  bifirrier  to  their  assimi- 
hit  ion 
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The  vury  iheory  of  iiibrud  racial'tlifterenct^s  and  of  the  intcriority  of 
l^asicrn  and  Siiiitherii  HuropeanN  supported  the  gmwirig  wish  to 
restrict  irnnngratuHi  and  itic  idea  of  country  of  origiii.  Forgetting  that 
they  too  Wdre  greeted  by  prejudice  when  first  landing  in  the  United 
States,  the  Scottish  and  .German  "old  settlers"  w6rried  about  The 
Mentality  of  ihe  Arrivini^  Immigrant  (Mullan,  1^17;  see  alst)  Cross,  1^)73: 
4).  Hos^cver;  the  problems  of  the  innnignuits  imd  their  tanulies 
stenimed  from  a  number  L)f  other  circunistances  beyond  prejudice, 
discrimination,  and  the  unw  rllingness  or  inability  of  Anterican  society 
to  provide  adequate  resc^urces  to  the  millions  of  people  entering  its 

Immigration  and  Settlement 

Most  Huropeans,.  in  all  kinds  uf  com mutu ties,  had  heard  about- 
A  m  erica,  its  1 1  ee d  f o  r  w^  o  r  k  e  r s ,  and  t  h  e  a  v a  i  1  a  b  i  U  £  y  o  f  1  a  n  d  a  n  d  j  o  bs  b  y 
the  i8:^f)'s.  Letters  from  earlier  immigrants,  advertisements  or  an= 
nouncernetus  in  villages,  aetive  recruitment  by  agents  of  employe!^  t)r 
steamship  compames  reached  them,  drawing  mainly  yc)ung  rural  men 
into  nugration  chains  (Lopata,  I^Hfta;  Thomas  and  Znanieeki.  1918= 
1^)21):  Thompson,  1^)74).  The  migrant  chains  varied  by  place  of  origin. 
comp()sitiori,  manner  cif  entry,  and  location  of  first  and  final  settlement. 
Italians  svere  assisted  by  the  padrotu  system  which  matehed  them  wath 
w^ork  -=  " requiring  the  hiring  4 )f  laborers  in  cjULUUity  to  perform  tasks  of 
short  or  limited  duration"  (Golab,  1977:508),  but  they  avoided  coal 
mines  or  steel  mills  because  they  considered  themselves  as  not 
physically  strong  enough  for  such  work  (Golab.  1977).  Pole^nd  Slavs 
took  such  jobs  because  other  t)ccu  pat  ions  w-ere  already  rTuTnopolized 
by  different  groups  and  beeause  they  were  willing  to  undertuke  any 
work  which  brought  income.  Their  purpose  for  being  in  America  was 
to  save  as  much  money  as  possible  so  that  they  could  return  to  Poland 
when  it  regained  its  pc)litieal  independence;  they  also  planned  to  buy 
land  or  more  property  (Lopata.  1954,  1976a,  1976b;  1977a;  1977b 
f(5riheoming).  Such  people  were  actually  migrant  workers  rather  than 
miniigrants.  They  had  a  dinerent  orientation  than  did  such  people  as 
the  Eastern  European  Jews,  w^io  came  m  tamily  units  to  settle  in 
America,  hopin^  for  less  prejudice  and  discrimination  than  they  had 
! experienced  in  countries  of  former  settlement,  planning  never  to 
return.  Migrant  workers  moved  around  the  United  States  rather^freely 
whenever  thuy  heard  of  new  worktOpptirt unities  or  when  cutbaeks  in 
the  fluctuaiing  new  industries  deprived  them  of  the  job  they  previous^ 
ly  held.  They  lived  cheaply,  usually  in  boarding  or  lodging  homes,  and 
brought  over  only  tht)se  family  members  who  could  hold  jobs  and  plan 
similar  life  styles. 
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The  pull  t-jf  ArncricLiri  . opp4.)rtunity  and  tfie  push  of  poverty, 
pcrseuution,  ^id  tureigri  upprtrssion  operatud  as  immigration  factors 
not  only  on  national  levuls,  but  also  locally  in  innucncing  who  came 
from  where  and  where  they  went  in  America  after  being  processed  at 
entry,  ports,  Golab  (1977)  details  all  the  circumstances  determining 
Immigrant  Dt'stinatiofis,.  showing'  hosv  Philadelphia  drew  some  types  of 
European  immigrants,  svhile  others  crowded  into  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  or  smaller  communities  of  the  North  and  the  East  or 
Midwest.  The  main  innuences  on  the  original  location  of  a  particular 
individual  or  family  were  the  presence  of  relatives  or  otht'rs  known  to 
share  the  same  culture  and  the  availability  of  a  job  and  of  housing 
within  walking  distance  to  that  Jot)  (Golab,  1977;  Thompson,  1974). 
Most  of  th^  immigrants  came  from  rural  areas  and  subsistance  level 
agriculture  but  settled  in  cities  or  industrial  towns. 

''The  ethnic  neighArhood  boarding  and  lodging  houses^  basements, 
shackSj  and  tent  c^pmps  were  very  common  arrangements  in  areas 
where  work  opportunities  had  expanded  faster  than  housing  supplies" 
(Golab,  1977;  165).  These  boarding  and  lodging  houses  were  run  by 
members  oi  the  same  ethnic  group,  ofteri  of  the  same  extended  family, 
as  ^ere  the  lodgers,  because  the  lodgers  who  w*ere  of  any  origin  other 
than  British  could  not  function  in  English-speaking  neighborhoods. 
These  houses  provided  acceptable  income  for  the  women  who  ran 
them  and  sleeping  and  eating  facilities  for  the  men  who  had  left  their 
ow^n  fa m dies  behind  in  Europe  or  w|io  had  not  as  yet  married  and  had 
families.  However,  the  women  who  ran  these  lodging  facilities  .were 
olten  overworked  and  tired.  Often  the  facilities  were  inadequate  for 
the  nurnber  of  people  they  tried  to  accommodate  (Breckinridge, 
1921/1^71;  Jackson  1976). 

The  areas  the  immigrants  lived  and  worked  in  were  often  slums, 
near  slups,  or  ghettos  (Wirth,  1928).  Zorbaugh  (1929il41)  points  out  in 
his  descriptK:)n  of  the  s^um  section  of  77ie  Gold  Coast  and  the  Slum  that 

jhis  does  not  mean  that  the  immigrant  necessarily  seeks  the 
slum,  or  that  he  makes  a  slum  of  the  area  in  which  he  lives^  But  in 
the  slum  he  finds  quarters  he  can  afford  and  relatively  little  * 
opposition  to  his  coming.  Moreover,  as  the  colony  grows  the 
immigrant  finds  in  it  a  social  w^orld.  In  the  colony  he  fiijds  his 
fellow-countrymen  \vho  understand  his  habits  and  standards  and 
share  his  life  experience  and  viewpoints.  In  the  colony  he  ha.s 
status,  plays  a  role  in  a  group. 

The  communities  of  immigrants  tend  to  be  highly  overcrowded  and 
unsanitary;  for  various  reasons  (Davis,  1921).  "The  classic  explanation 
for  the  concentratio/i  of  the  h~)reign-born  in  the  city  is  that  immigrants 
initially  tend  in  locate  ni  ethnic  colonies  near  the  center  of  the  city" 
(Community  Renewal  Prc^grarn,  1963).  The  pattern  of  central  location 
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of  nuiiraiu  groups  is,  by  ihc  wuy,  typical  of  Anic-ricu  rufeher  tlian  being 
iiicMtuhk-  [tn  ifu'  rc^t  of  the'' uurld.  Iri  this  country,  ne%v  niigrant 
groups  tend  U)  scitiv  within  the  first  /one  tif  tht*  city,  called  by  Burgess 
the  Central  Business  District:  ^^The  inner  /one' is  essentially  ;i*frarea  of 
retail  trade,  light  rnanufacturinu,  and  conunerciulized  recreation"  or 
else  in  the  second  "zone  of  transition'HGist  and  Fava,  1^)54;  108), 

The  unsanitary  uspecls  of  lite  ui  slurns  and  other  nunngrant 
neighborhoods  are  due  not  only  tt)  ovL-rcrowding,  but  tt)  inadeciuate 
water,  toUets.  heat  and  electricity,  a  lack  of  mainteniuiee  by  landlords, 
neglect  by  cfty  ser\  ices,  and  general  deterioration  (Jackson,  l^^lb)-. 
Gitlin  and  Hc^llander  (1970)  documenr  the  nutny  problems  lacing 
residents  ui  old  areas  of  Chicago  in  this  decade  m  their  Uptown:  Poor 
Whites  in  Chicago,  and  Jackson  (l^)7t))  traces  theJiistory  of  the  failure 
of  most  attenipts  at  decent  low  cost  housing  in  Marihaltan.  Reports  of 
the  inadequacy  of  all  stirts  of  tacilities,  ranging  from  garbage,  sntnv,  or 
abandoned  home  removal,  medical  care  and  crime  pre\ention,  to 
schooling  m  poor  neighborhoods,  are  legend.  Most  cities  do  not  invest 
tlieir  money  m  housing  the  poor. 

Immigrants  contribute  to  their  osvn  health  and  family  prohlenis 
thrtmgh  their  lack  of  kno^vledge  of  urban  faeilities  resources  and  diets 
(Dliv!s,  1M2 1/1^^1;  Breckenridge,  1^)21/1971;  Daniels.  1^)20/1^171). 
Davis  (1921/1-)71:  lb)  summari/es  the  situation  tif  newconieVs  in  his 
Imnusinuit  Htfalth  and  the  Cinnrnunity  :  'Vace  prejudice,  language 
barriers,  strange  custorris,  and  manner  have  all  had  their  share  iti  Uiis 
annatural  shutting  away  of  our  ftireign-iiorn  Aniericans  in  the  dreary 
districts  of  our  cities'/  He  found  three  types  uf  tenement  development; 

1)  The  large  old  houses,  once  occupied  by  the  better-to^do  element 
of  our  cities,  which  have  been  more  or  less  remodeled  to  meet  ne\v 
demands  (rooms  split,  hallways  constructed,  central  toilets  and 
washing  facilities  intToduced  on  each  floor):  2)  the  tenements  w^hich 
have  been  built  especially  ft)r  the  immigrant;  3)  the  houses  erected  by 
industry  for  their  employees  (77),  (1921/1^)71) 

Davis  t'ound  infant  and  adult  morbidity  and  mortality  high  in  such 
districts,  in  contrast,  to  middle  class  areas,  Fallo^ss  (1^)6^  also  found 
sanations  \n  death  rate^  ui  different  cities.  For  example,  the  foreign- 
born  Irish  of  New^  Vc^rk  hail  double  the  death  rate  (and  Boston,  triple) 
of  ihe  Irish  living  in  Fhiladelphia. 

The  tacts  that  fiousmg  \vas  cheap  in  inuiugrant  neighborhoods  and 
fhat  wtirker^^i  could  i!k  to  work  rather  than  pay  for  transportation 
did  not  iiecessanly  w  that  other  lis  ing  costs  were  proportionately 
iow  .  Fodgers  had  to  pa>  a  prenuum  for  being  dependent  on  household 
managers  to  buy  and  prepare  meals,  while  the  nunhers  of  boarding 
homes  iiften  saved  only  leliovers  ftir  their  own  children  (Brecken- 
ridge. I'?3!/F)71).  f/mnhes  were  ignor-ant  of  budgeting:  housewives 
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did  not  know  how  to  plan  expenditureH  and  went  into  debt  by  iE|ti^ing^^ 
on  installment  plaris  or  purchasing  spontaneously  and  unwiselv^4see 
also  Rainwater.  Coleman  and  Handers  Working  Man  ^s  Wife,  ^  1^59)^ 

The  housewife  is  handicapped  by  the  kinds  of  places  at  which  shp  . 
must  buy,  because  of  language,  custom  and  t^me  limitations,  as^ 
well    as    the    grade    of    articles    available    (Brecken  ridge, 
1921/1971:117).       '  \  ^/ 

All  purchases  for  the  home  had  to  be  conducted  in  stores%  yhich 
the  language  of  the  immigrant  was  understood.  Most  comn) unities  did 
little  to  teach  the  newcomer  about  diets*  nutrition,  and  the  composition 
of  foods  in  America.  Mahy  immigrants  had  been  ac'customed .  to 
growing  their  own  tbod  and  prdpiimng  most  goods  for  their  own 
consumption;  the  modern  iirban  scene  confused  them  and  restricted 
their  resources.  Their  lim'ited  amount  of  formal  schooling  .and  lack  of 
training  in  the  American  way  of  lite  restricted  their  learning  abiJities. 
Most  immigrants  came  lit  an  age  after,  compulsory  educ^on^was 
legally  required  and  most  adults  frorrif  Europ^e  underused',,  adult 
education.  many  were  unablt  to""  rea^or  write  Ejiglish,  «  major 

disadvantage  in  fmding  hg^tf  keeping  job,  housing,  and  gondsM^^ed 
tor  family  maintenance.  UnaccuHtomed  tojfie  use  of  fdrmal  sqhMj^  ^ 
as.  a  major  me'ans  of  •upward  mpbility  in  the  class- bound  suciet^pof 
their  origin,  many  immigrant  "parents  savv  little  value|Jg.  keeping  tiieir 
child  re  n^in  school  consistently  throughout  the  year  or  after  the  legal 
age  limit.  Family  need|  came  rirst,  and  children,  svere  :ttpt  home  to 
help  in  crisis  situations  ^or  to  -ftfi^i^e^ra  money  .(^ood,  1959; 
Thompson,  1920/1^^71).  American  sociel^was  really  not  inti'rested  in 
the  children  of  its  immigrant  groups,  so  that  schools  in  their 
neighborhoods  were  often  inferior  and  little  was  dofi^^  to  enforce 
school  attendance  or  child  labor  laws,  "Factory  classes"  set  up  by 
employers  were  often  sporadic  and  of  poor  quality  '(Thompson, 
1920/1971).  Private  ethnic  schools  often  focused  on  'the  native 
language  and  discipline,  its  teachers  unable  to  prepare  the  students  for 
lite  in  urban  America,  The  end  result  is  that  most  v)f  the  immigrants 
and  many  of  their  children  became  the. ''urban  villagers''  described  by 
Cans  (1962).  nob  really  utilizing  the  vast  resources  for  life  in  American 
cities  (Lopaia.  1979),  ^  '  , 

building  an  Ethnic  Community 

Each  new-  immigrant  group  must  go  thrcliigh  the  process  of 
"invasion"  or  ''colonization''  of  an  existing^  urban  area,  unless,  ot 
course, ^^a^^>F^n  is  created  entirely  Jbr  it  (Gist  and  Fava,  1964; 
ThtTTTTpson,  1974).  'C(4oni/ation'  refers  to  the'invasion  of  an  area 
from,  tht  outside,  'spread'  is  characterized  by  short  distance  disp^rsaf ' 


(Thompson,  1974;' 38')^;New  migranis  lo  arf  esfablished  area  are  not 
usually  greeted  with  cooperation  and  apaeptance  by  estabHshed 
residents,  espegially  if  they  are  "foreign'*  and  (heir  presence  threatens 
property  values,  .social  status,  and  ihs  protective  attitudes  of  parents 
wishing  their  children  to  be  exposed  to  their  own  culture  only.  In  fact, 
first  families  of  a  new  ethnio  or  racial  group  moving  fhlo  a  territory  are 
usually  met  wfth  hostility^nd  even  violence  (Sennett,  1973).  The  same 
response  is  repeated,  sometimes  with  escalating  strength,  as  relatives 
and  friends  join  the  newcomers.  Gradually,  however,  a  new  immigrant 
group  can  inclose  in  size  sufficiently  to  "tak%pver",  in  succession,  <he 
neighborhood,  establishing  its  own  institj^nst  such  as  churcl^s, 
schools,  shops  and  personal  services.  Ffarmer  residents  move  out,  in 
panic  or  gradually  as  circumstances  change  and  their  degree  of 
discomfqrt  in  th'e  presence  and  domination  of^cife  new  group  increases, 
leaving  behind  only  those  members  who  carfnot  afford  to  move  or, 
who  are  stationary  for  ojher  reasons^.  The*  community  beebntes 
stabilized  as  a  Little  Italy,  Polonia,  or  Germantown,  as  more  and  more 

Jiamilies  of  tha^  ethnic  group  are  formed  or  brought  over  to  join  the 
single^men.  Capital  invesiment  Jn  buildings  increases,  a  sense  of 
community  identity  develops,  and  instittitional  complexity  makes  life 
within  its  boundaries  possible  (Brecon,  1964;  Lopata,  1969,  1976b; 
Gordon.  1964).  Poleg  who  had.entered  America  with  a  group  identity 
limited  to  'the  village,  the  ''okolica"  or  area  within- which  their 
personal  reputation  was  known,  or  the  region  of  their  folk  culture, 
found  thatTfeighbors  not  sharing  such  connections  still  spoke  a  similar 
"language  and  shared  customs  (Thomas  and  Znaniecki,  ^  19 18=  1920,  ^ 
Lopata,  1976b,  1976c;  Wrobel,  1979;  Znaniecki,  1952^;  Of  course,  not 
all  their  neighbohs  were  of  the  same  Aational  culture  society, ^but  there^ 
were  enough  of  them  to  create  an  ethnic  community. 

Although  there  is  much  disagreement  ^giong  social  scientists  as  to 

jhe  basic  characteristics  of  an  ethnic  commu;{ity,  or  an  ethnic  group, 

^he  immigrants,  and  their  descendants  developed  in  America  ethnic 
community  organizations  and  sub-cultures  each  distinct  from  "each 

/Other,  different  from  those  of^^he  society  at  large  but  also  different 
frOm^those  of  the  national  culture  and  folk  ^societies  from  which  they 
migrated  (Lopafa,  r976b,  ^4%76c;  Znanjecki,  l952;^Oordqn,  1964).  By 
combining  the  characteristics  of  such  communities  developed  by 
Huveral 'authors,  mainly  Breton  (1964),  Etzioni^(l958),  Gordon  (1964), 
Kramtr  (1970)  and  Ware  (1937),  I  have  defined  ^an  ethnic  community 
as  consisting  of:    ^      g  '  .  \  ^ 

A  group  of  people,  rather  than,  a  demographic  collectivity,  in 
^  thai  they  share  ai^ulture  afjd  }|^eb  pf  relations; 
'  2.    Sharing  an  ethnic  cultufe  distincjtive  from  the  dominant  culture, 
jndependeritly .  developed  and  limited  to  this  community  only. 


based  on*  u  iiational  uuliure  or  parts  of  it  of  a  society  living 
elsewhtTu,  thus  uvtjlved  as  a  marginal  product  combining  two  or^ 
more  cultures,  as  modifietfby  adaprfiion  to  a  new  envirdnment 
.and  changing  over  times;        ,  - 

3.  identifying  with  this  culture  and  with  each  other  through 
various  forms  of  solidarity; 

4.  ^    Living  in  a  society  dominated  by  a  different  national  culture  or 

several  different  cultures; 

5.  Relatively  concentrated  in  residentiully  distinctive  communities, 
although  not.  necessarily  in  a  single  location  or  set  of  locations, 
some  members  even  scattered  outside  of  community  centers; 

^  6.  Conipining  a  network,  of  organizations  and  informal  social 
relaiions^of  varying  degrees  of  institutional  completeness  so  that 
members  c^r^  , .  but  do  not  necessarily  need  to*  limit  their 
significant  and  important  interactions  to  its  confines:  (Lopata, 
1976: 6)  \ 
As  Daniels  (1920/1971)  clarifies  the  type  of ''slum**  which  Zorbaugh 
(1929)  describes  is  really  not  an  ethnic  community,  m  spite  of  ethnic 
/'colonies".  It  resembles  much  of  WirthVs  (1958)  Gheao  in  its  social 
structure.  A  slum,  according  to  Daniels  (1920/1971:  161),  "is  not  a 
normal  neighborhood  at  all,  least  of  all  an  immigrant  neighbprhoodt  It 
has  no  orgariized  unity;  rather,  it  is  a  human  conglomeration  of  which 
the  outward  shell  may  have  a  neighborhood  Ippk  but  in  which  real 
neighborhood  substance  and  organization  a^re  lading.'  I  (Lopata,  1954, 
i9?6a,  i976b,  1976c)  found  in  a  study  of  Polonia,  The  Polish  American 
Community,  a  complex  network  of  social  groups  and  families,  held 
together  not  only  by  similarities  of  cultural  background,  but  also  by 
circumstances  of  current  life  and  an  active  ihternal  status  competition, 
within  neighborhooci,  urban,  regional,  and  even  national  companionate 
circles.  The  networks  survived  for  years,  in  spile  of  indices  of  family 
and'  perKonal  disorganization  which  Thomas  and  Znaniecki  (1918- 
1920)  concentrated  upon  in  their  analysis  of  The  Polish  Peamni  in^ 
Eu rope  an d  A m c rica.  I m m i^ ra n t s  to  A m e r i c a  and  their  American  born 
descendants  experienced  a  great  deal  of  disorganization  of  their 
cultural  foundations,  identities,  interpersonal,  and  secondary  relations 
as  a  result  of  the  migration,  settlement,  Americanization  processes,  yet 
fhc  ethnic  ctmimunity  an.d  its^terpersonal  relatic^s  .performed  as  a 
cushioning  service,  absorbing  some  of  the  shock.  Within  its  boundaries 
people  labeled  us  ''foreigners",  "Polacks",  '*VVops",  '*Frogs'\  ''Hunk= 
ies'Vby  outsiders  could  establish  their  personal  identities,  actively  seek 
social  status  for  rhemse4ves  and  their  tamilie^,'  and  experience  a 
relativciy  nc^rmal  rcujnd  {>r  daily  and  long  range  uctiviiies  throughout 

the  life  course.  ,     ^  ' 

■f     .  ' 


Community  Problems,  Family  and  PetBohal  Disor''  • 
ganlMtlon 

Observers  of  the  American  scene  hoping  for  a  rapid  ''melting  pot" 
efCect  on  immigrants  frequenrly  lacked  any  understanding  of  the 
processes  involved  in  a  person's  changing  the  whole  foundation  of  life 
from  one  society  and  culture  into  another  Itnmigrants  brought  with 
their- baggage  ail  their  views  of  the  world,  definitions  of  iheinselves 
and  others,  habits  of  doing  and  thinking  which  were  totally  different 
from,  those  of  dominant  Americana.  They  were  unable  to  reproduce 
the  social  system  to  which  they  had  belonged  in  the  old"  country  and, 
thus,  they  had  to  build  a  type  of  community  in  America  unless  they 
were  willing  to  adopt  the  dominant  culture  individually  and  rapidly. 
Most  immigrants  did  not  need  to  go  through  a  complete  metamorpho- 
sis and  worked  out  their  adjustment  to  America  individually. 

Thomas  and  Znaniecki  (1918-1920),  w4io  looked  at  71^^  Polish 
Peasant  in  Europe  and  America,  were  pessimistic  as  to  the  future  of 
people  vvho  had  migrated  here.  They  documented  many  instances  of 
personal  and  family  disorganization  and  predicted  increasing  problems 
for  the  cnmmuni<y.  Their  main  thesis  was  that  people  socialized  into 
small  communities*  with  strong  social  controls  applied  instantly,  after 
any  deviation  t>om  the  norms,  toward  "hedonism"  and  personal 
disorganization  in  the  urban  centers  of  America.  One  of  the  reasons  faf  - 
family  disorHanization,  which  they  saw  as  inevitable,  in  addition  to 
anonymity,  ilnd  the  weakness  of  social  control  in  cities,  was 
character  of  American  laws  (Thomas  and  Znaniecki,  1918-1920; 
Breckenridge,  1921  1971).  These  laws  gave  public  schools,  juvenile 
courts,  and  related  institutions  the  right  to  control  the  behavior  of ' 
parents  tee  the  point  that  children  could  be  taken  away  from  parents 
who  put  them  to  work  for  pay  or  Dhysically  punished  them.  Several 
social  scientists  studying  the  immigrants'  situation  in  America  noted 
that  the  laws  and  policies  of  this  society  also  interacted  in  husbands' 
and.  wives'  relationships  (Thomas  und  Znaniecki,  1918-1920;  Brecken^ 
ridge.  192!/1971).  In  the  countries  frorn  which  most  immigrants  came 

marriage  gave  the  husband  the  right  to  determine  w^here  the 
domiciie  should  be,  the  right  to  "reasonably  discipline"  the  wife 
-  and  children,  the  right  to  claim  her  services  and  .to  ap^opriate 
her  earnings  and  those  of  the  children,  the  right  to  take  any 
persrmal  prnperfy  (except  "paraphernalia"  arid  "pin  money")  she 
might  have  m  full  ownership,  the, right  to  manage  any  land  she 
might  bu  entitled  to,  and  the  right  to  enjoy  the  custody  of  the 
children.,  regurciicss  of  fidelity  or  conduct  =  (Breckenridge,  • 
iM21/H)71:  47^4H). 
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Bochanan  (1963)  clainris  that  the  rights  to  sharing  a  domicile  and  its 
maintenance,  sexual  access,  econoniic  gains  by  the  wife  and  in 
genmricem  affiliation  of  the  children  of  the  union  to  the  male  line  are 
universal  to  patriarchal  societies,  of  which  European  and  Arnerican 
societies  are  descendants.  In  the  cases  of  families  which  came  from 
European  countries  since  the  late  1800%  the  norms  of  relations 
between  husband  and  wfe,  or  between  parent  and  child,  into  which 
the?  men  were  socialized*  were  not  the  same  as  legally  sanctioned  in 
America,  The  Immigrant's  Protective  League's  record  in  Chicagdfas 
well  as  documentatioa  in  dther  parts  of  America,  indicate  that  many  a 
woman  found  the  behavidr  of  her  husband^  especially  in  relation  to 
physical  punishment  or  financial  support,  sufficiently  deviant  to  be 
subject  to  criminal  action  in  United  States  courts.  Thomas  and 
Znaniecki  (1918-1920:17504751)  summarized  what  they  considered  to 
b%  the  negative  consequences  of  the  American  civil  rights  law  and  the 
relations  between  husbands  and  wives:        ,  ^ 

...........  ^  -. 

'  The  conscMdiisness  tha  her  husband  arrested  any^ 

time  she  wishes  on  charges  ofnon-suppontt  disorderly  conduct  or 
aduitery  is  for  rtie  woman  an  entirely  new  experience.  Though 
under  the  old^system  she  had  in  fact  a  part  in  the  management  of 
common  affairs  almobt'equal  to  that  of  the  man,  yet  in  cases  of 
explicit  disagreement  the  man  had  the  formal  right  of  coercing 
her,  whereas  she  could  only  work  by  suggestion  and  persuasiai, 
or  ^appeal  to  the  large  family.  Now  not  only  can  she  refuse  to  oe 
coerced,  since  the  only  actual  instruments  of  coercion  which  the 
man  has  left  after  the  disorganization  of  the  large  family  -  ule  of 
physical  strength  and  withholding  the  means  of  subsistence  -  are 
prohibited  by  law,  but  sHfe^an  actuallvcperce  the  man  into  doing 
what  she  wants  by  usin^any  act  o*violence,  drunkenness  or 
economic  negligence  of  his  as  pretext  for  a  warrant.  No  wonder 
that  she  is  tempted  to  use  her  r^wly' acquired  power  wheneyer 
she  quarfels  with  her  husband,  and  her  women  friends  and 
acquaintances,  moved  by  sex  solidarity,  frequently  stimulate  her 
to  take  Isgal  action. 

The  American  family  system  ^created  ^  problems  in  the,  rela^ 
between  parent  and  child  among  the  inmigrants,  not  only  fr^ 
Europe,  but  from  other  parts.of  the  wdFk^amilisttc  systems  granted 
the  father,  and  even  the  mother  in  his  absence,  the  right  to  c6ntrol  th^ 
children's  behavior  arid  to  any  economic  goods  they  obtained  through 
their  labocon  the  faniily  farm  or  while  they  lived  in  the  family  home. 
Family.  rather*than  individual  econoniic  welfare  or  status,  was  the 
expected  focus^f  concern  of  all  family  members.  The  American  focus 
on  the  indfpfe§dence  of  young  people  after  they  obtained  sufficient 
schooling,  especially  when  they  procreated,  goes  against  this  norni  of 
obligation  to  the  fafnilyVs  orientation,  that  is,  the  family  into  which  one 
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is  born.  Although  most  AmerUran  families  bear  the  cost  of  housing, 
feeding,  doctoring  of  schooling  of  their  young,  immigrant  families 
tend  to  expect  a  return  payment  much  earlier  and  in  much  mote 
concrete  terms  than  do  modern  American  famiHes. 

The  expectation  by  many  immigrant  parents  that  their  children 
would  contribute  all  effort  to  the  family  welfare,  combined  with  the 
custom  of  physical  punishment  for  'transgression,  resulted  in  inter- 
generational  conflict  as  well  as  in  the  aHenation  of  the  youth.  Young 
girls,  but  especially  young  boys,  left  the  overcrowded  and;  tension- 
filled  home  to  spend  all  school  and  work-free  hours  in  the  streets  or 
other  peer  group  locations  (see  Adams,  1910;  Whytes,  1943;  Suttles, 
I968j.  Thrasher,  1927).  Ethnically  homogeneous  or  symbolically 
identified  gangs  developed  on'the  streets  in  immigrant  neighborhoods 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  centers.  Involved  in  antisocial  behavior, 
including  crime,  these.gangs  also  fought  eachother  for  territorial  and 
reputational  rights^thrasher  (1927:  194)  studied  1,313  such  gangs  in 
Chicago  and  found  that 

The  majority  of  gangs  in  Chicago  are  of  Polish  stock,  but  this  may 
bu  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  city  150,000  more  persons 
of  Polish  extraction  than  any  other  '  nationalhy  except  ihe 
Germans.  (10)  The  gang  in  Chicago  is  largely,  though  not 
entirely,  a  phenomenon  of  the  immigrant  community  of  the 
poorer  type,  (191)  A  few  of  the  members  of  these  gangs  are 
foreign  born,  but  most  of  them  are  children  of  parents,  one  or 
both  of  whom  are  foreign^born  immigrants,  (191-192)  Chicago  has 
the  character  of  a  vast  cultural  frontier  =  a  common  meeting  place 
tbr  the  divergent  and  antagonistic  peoples  of  the  earth.  Tradition- 
al animosities  are  often  carried  over  into  gangs  and  color  many/of 
their  conflicts  in  Chicago, 

Suttles  (1968)  found  similar  gangs  contributing  to  The  Social  Order  of 
the  Slum  as  late  as  1968,  The  involvement  of  sons  in  gang  activities 
contributed  to  conflict  with  their  parents,  in  a  vicious-circle  fashion. 
Thomas  and  Zrianiecki  (1918T920)  reported  parents  In  the  polish 
American  community  using  the  American  court  system  iaan  effort  to 
force  their  chil^n  into  cooperation  with  the  family>  At  the  same 
time,  welfare  and^Iegal  agencies  reported  freqi^nt  cases  of  what  were 
called  "child  neglect''  and  ^*child  abuse*'  by  immigrant  parents  who 
were  either  following  the  "old  country"  norms  of  socLalizatiomof  the 
young  or  who  were  totally  frustrated  by  their  inability  to  control  their 
children  without  community  cooperation  (Breckenridge,  1921/1971; 
Daniels,  1920/1971;  Thomas  and  Zrianiecki  (1918-1920).  / 

The  crimm^hehavior  of  foreign -stock  youth  did  not.  escape  the 
attention  of  American  society  which  used  this  fact  as  an  added  proof 
that  an  mimigratian  quota  systefn  was  a  Wise  decision.  The  criminolo- 
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gist  Tuft,  (1^?36:  726^730)  fell  obligated  to  remind  society  that  *'the 
foreign  born  as  a  w^le  are  uommitted  to  penal  institutions  for  felonies 
in  proportion  far  below  their  nornial  ratio."  The  main  reason  the 
second  generation  youth  of  the  new  immigration  groups  had  such  high 
rates  of  ji^nile  delinquency,  according  to  Taft,  was  because  of  the 
presence  ^^nthin  this  group  of  so  many  malen  in  the  "criminally 
^igniricant"  ages  between  fifteen  and  twenty-four.  This  was  particular- 
ly true  of  Polish^AmWcans  in  cities  like  Chicago. 

One  of  the  groups  of  immigrants  who  formed  a  tight  ethnic 
community  without  high  rates  of  externally  visible  conflict  between 
spouses  and  generations  was  that  of  the  Jews,  although  there  was  a 
strong  division  within  the  community  between  those  who  came  from 
Germany  and  the  lurgest  segment  which  came  from  Russian-occupied 
Poland  and  Russia.  This  particular  group  was  able,  with  the  assistance 
of  prejudice  from  the  duiside,  to  transmit  its  values  to  the  second 
generation  and  to  concentrate^  on  the  use  of  higher  education  for 
occupational  anU  financial  success  in  the  adopted  country.  However, 
even  the  more  disurganized  immigrant  grpups  were  able  to  experience 
some  social  mobihty.  and  even  geographical  movement  out  of  the 
central  city  areas  to  its  outskirts  and.  m  some  cases,  to  the  suburbs^The 
families  which  stayed  in  America  rather  (han  return  to  the  home 
country  used  their  savings  to  buy  homes  after  helping  families  left 
behind  in  Europe  wht)  had  been  devastated  by  World  War  *  I, 
Hamtramck.  an  enclave'  of  Detroit,  became  a  community  of  Polish 
families  in  neat  row  houses,  whose  children  moved  out  in  a  northern 
or  northeastern  corridor.  The  Czechs  and  Bohemians,  w^o  dominated 
Berwyn  outside  of  Chicago,  moved  further  out,  while  their  Polish 
counterparts  foliowed  Milwaukee  Avenue  to  the  northeastern  suburbs 
(Wood,  1055;  Radzialosvski,  1974).  The  East-Enders  of  Boston,  who 

.  formed  a  close  Italian  community  prior  to  urban  renewal,  were 
somesvhat  scattered  by  that  action,  but  still  tended  to  reform  a 
secondary  and  even  tertiary  residence  (Gans,  1962).  However,  most  of 
the  second  generution  Euro-ethnics  suffered  many  consequences  of 
haymg  bceji  bf)rn  fo  fm migrant  parents  and  having  grown  up  in  the 
slum  of  at  least  one  ethnic  neighborhood.  Many  were  not  yobile* 
having  enrL-rcd  the  occupational  structure  pretty  much  at  the  same 
leveJ  us  were  their  fathers  (Hutchinson,  4956;  Dudcan  and  Dur]can, 
1^)6K).   rhcir  lives  had  been  within  these  segregate^^ommunities  in 

"most  of  the  major  cities  and  thus  they  were  not  equipped  to  s^ceed  in 
the^broader  society  (Libcrson.  1Q58,  1963).  ^ 

Most  studies  of  ethnic  stratification  in  American  society  show  the 
ne%vcr  irnmiLzrurn  groups  at  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  social  status 
fueruruhy  (see  Anderson,  1962;  C/rueley,  1974  and  numerous  other 
pubhcafK)nH);   Even   geographical   mobility   is   hot   necessarily  arr^ 


indicaior  of  social  mobility  since  people  have  often  been  forced  out'of 
their  neighborhoods  by  urban  renewal  (Rossi  and  Dentler,  1961; 
Suttles,  1968),  Gitlin  and  Hollander  (1970:331)  entitled  . one  of  their 
sections  of  Uptown:  Poor  Whites  in  Chicago  **Urban  Renewal  Means 
Poor  People  Removal".  Gans  (1964)  dramatized  the  problems  of  East- 
End  Italian-Amerieans  in  Boston  when  their  community  was  broken 
apart  by  that  city*s  urban  policies.  Even  if  re-setilem^nt  is  necessitated 
by  the  group's  prejudice  againsi  the  newcomers  moving  Into  their 
neighborhood,  rather  than  by  urban  renewal  pQlicies,  it  is  diffi^lt  for 
an  ethnic  group  to  stay  together  in  a  secondary  settlement.  Older 
people  tend  to  stay  in  the  original  neighborhood  since  their  main 
investment  is  in  the  homrf  which  offers  insufficient  rg§ale  value  to 
enable  the  purchase  of  another  home  elsewhere,  T^jp^graduaJly 
become  surrounded  by  members  of  nev^roups  of  a  different  cultural 
background  than  were  their  former  neighbors  which,  contributes  to 
their  social  isolation  (see  Lopata,  1977); 

The  third ,  generation  of  European-based  Americans  tends  to 
disperse  throughout  rhe  metropolitan  regions,  seldom  concentrating  in 
any  area  so  that  they  are  hard  to  locate  for  research  purposes  (Greeley,^ 
1974)*  They  appear  not  to  have  any  s}5ecial  problems  with  their 
housing  and  community  relations  difierent  from  those  of  people  of 
other  backgrounds.  Being  classified  as  ''white*'  and  lacking  distinctive 
physical  characteristics  which  would  carry  a  prejudice-drawing 
identity  with  them,  they  tend  to  blend  in  with  the  descendants  of  older 
irhmigrant  groups, 

Euro^EthnlOB  in  Chicago  \  ^ 

The  analysis  of  famjiy  life  among  the  European  ethnics  in  America 
can  be  illustrated  by  a  careful  look  at  the  population  of  Chicago,  one  of 
the  mQst  ethnic  cities  of  this  country,  Chicago  expanded  dramatically 
aftef  the  turn  into  the  twentieth  century,  both  in  its  industrial  base  and 
population.  Immigrants  were  pulled  here  from  other  parts  of  America 
and  even  directly  from  Europe  to  fill  the  *jobs  in  the  ssteel  mills, 
siaughterhouses,  construction,  transportation,  and  numerous  other 
industries  (see  Table  1),  As  late  as  i960,  65  percent  of  its  population 
was  af  foreign  stock,  that  is  of  foreign  birth  or  of  native  birth  "to 
foreign-born  or  mixed  parentage.  The  median  years  of  schooling,  of  " 
just  over  eighth  grade  as  late  as  1940,  does  not  really  reflect  the 
background  of  its  popuhition  since  so  much  of  the.  schooling  wa^ 
obtained  in  foreign  countries  or  inferior  schools  in  the  urban  ghetto 
(Wirth.  1928).  The  population  aged  over  the  years,  but  the  1§70  figures 
show  a  drop  in  the  median  age  because  so  many" of  the  whites  moved 
out  of  the  city  as  the  proportion  of  blacks  and  Hispanic  peoplesjfc 
increased.  The  new  migrants  to  rhe  city  are  young,  as  had  been-the^ 


European  imniigfunts  before  them.  The  White  foreign-born  are  the 
most  apt  to  be  in  the  eldest  age  group  of  65  and  over, 

Chicago's  Irish  males  were  concentrated  in  construction,  transporta- 
tion communication,  and  utilities  as  late  as  1970  (  Chicago's  Msh 
Population.  \916i21%  The  Italians  and  Poles  were  overrepr^ertted  in 
the  manufacture  of  durable  and  nondurable  goods  (40  percent  and  47 
percent  respectively)  (Chicago's  Italian  Population,  1976:28^31;  .Chica- 
go^ s^o/M  Population,  6;  31-34),  Earlier  settlers  such  asihe  Germans 
were  more  apt  to  be  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  finances,  and  the 
professions  (  Chicago's  German  Population,  1976:28-33). 

The  foreign-stock  Irish  showed  a  much  higher  finishing  rate  of  all 
four  groups  in  the  city  and  suburbs  and  of  the  population  as  a  whole,  at 
each  level,  grade  school,  high  school,  and  college  (See  Table  2). 
Suburbanites  had  more  education  than  did  the  urbanites,  but  the 
newest  immigrant,  groups,  that  is,  the  Poles  and  the  Italians,  still  suffer 
educitionaLdiladvantages,  This  is  especially  true  of  those  members  of 
the  two  ethmc  groups  who  have  remained  in  the  city  rather  than 
moving  to  jfhe  suburbs.  The  figures  reflect  national  statistics,  as 
presented  in/Table  3/ We  see'here  that  the  older  ethnics,  ^t  is,  those 
aged  35  or  more  in  1969,  who  identified  with  any  of  the  ethnic  groups 
listed  in  ayfepecial  census,  are  very  apt  to.  have  not  gone  beyond  high 
school;  ^any^of  the  Italians  and '  Poles  never  #en  finished  grade 
schooL  The  newest  migrants,  those  identified  as  Spanish  speaking,  are, 
not  surprisingly,  the  least  educated.  The  Russians  aged  25  to  34,  most 
of  whom  are  of  Jewish  religious  background,  J^ve  a  phenomenal  16  + 
median  years  of  completed  schooling.  It  is  interesting  to  note  two 
things  about  the  Poles:  one,  that  they  obviously  did  not  move  in  the 
direction  the  Russians  did  as  far  as  Schooling  is  cbncerned;  and  two, 
that  they  have  '*discot^ered"  the  value  of  higher  education  since  the 
young  Polish-Americans  are  now  only  second  in  achievement  to  the 
Russians,  while  the  older  members  of  this  ethnic  group  were  among 
the  lowest  achievers.  ^  " 

Returning  now  to  the  Chicago  area  Euro-ethnics,  in  the  four  major 
grouts  of  Polish,  German;  Italian  and  Irish,  we  see  that  the  Poles  have 
a  very  high  owner  occupancy  rate  in  the  city  and  both  they  and  the 
Italians  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  other  groups  in  the  percentage  ^ 
of  osvnership'of  their  resiAnces  in  the  suburbs  (see  Table  4).  Table  5 
shows  the  dollar  value  of  the4iomes  owned  by  these  groups  in  1970. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  great  deal  of  difference  among  the 
groi^.  except  For  a  few  concentrations  and  the  tendency  of  the 
suburban  homes  to  be  in  higher  dollar  brackets  than  are  the  urban 
home^:  The  last  stated. fact,  of  course,  is  not  surprising.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  conHiderabIc  difference  in  the  amoun^f  rent  paid  by  the 
different  groups  for  their  non^owner  occupied.dwy lings  (see  Table' 6), 
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TABLE  2 

EdiBatlonal  Attainment  of  Polish,  German,  Italian^  Irish,*  and 
Total  Population  Aged  25  and  Over,  Ghicago  and  Suburbs,  1970 
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The  Poles  are  especially  apt  to  be  iivingMn  very  low  r^f  apartments  or 
houses,  a  pattern  related  to  their  unwiliingness  to  J«nd  money  on 
items  which  do  not  have  permanent  value.  Thus,  ihelllend  to  spend 
Uttle  on  themselves,  saving  money  either  to  help  relatives  back  in 
Poland  or  in  anticipation  of  buying  property  here  (Abel,  1929;  Lopaia, 
1976b,  1976  c;  Thomas  and  Znaniecki,  19184920;  Obydinski,  1978; 
Ozog,  1942).  Their  home  ownership  rate  is  thus  high,  not  only  in  the 
Chicago  area,  but  throughout  the  United  Slates  (see,  also  Wood,  1955). 

The  Irish  tend  to  have  been  the  most  recent  movers  to  their  pr^ent 
residence,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  suburbs  (see  Table  7),  Otherwise, 
the  ethnics  in  the  city  are  long-time  residents  with  almost  a  third  of  the 
Germans  and  25  percent  of  the  Poles  having  lived  in  the  same  dwelling 
singe  1949  or  even  earlier.  Because  of  the  changing  nature  of  Chicago*s 
population  and  housing  patterns,  we  can  assume  that  these  people  are 
the  remnants  of  their  ethnic  communities  irf  the  old  sections  of  the  city. 
This  supposition  is  borne  out  by  detailed  maps  of  the  distributions  of 
families  of  different  ethnic  origm  in  Chicago's  Community  Renewal 
Program,  An  Aiias  of  Chicago's  Peopie.  Jobs  *and  Homes,  which, 
unfortunately,  cannot  be  reproduced  here. 
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TABLE  4 

Oeeupahcy  Status  of  Polishi^  German,  itallanp  Irish,  and  Total 
Housiholde,  Chicago  and  Suburbs,  1970 
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Soufce:  Gity  of  Chicago,  Department'Of  Development  and  Planning:  Chicago's 
Poflsti  Population:  SelactBd  Statistics,  ^HoyembBr  1976  (German,  Irish,  and 
Itajian  separate}.  - 


The  final  piece  of  evidence  as  to  ihq  housing  characteristics  of  these 
four  ethnic  groups  in  metropoUtan  Chicago  concerns  household  size 
(see  table  8).  Between  a  third  and  a  fifth  of  the  German,  Irish,  and 
Polish  people  in  the  city  itself  are  living  alone,  being  mainly  widows, 
with  some  widowers,  of  an  elderly  a£e.  These  are  the  people  still -in 
their  old  homes  in  the  old  neighborhoods  now  dominated  by  a 
different  gronp.  A  study  of  Polonia^s  or  the  Polish  American 
community  widows  who  fell  into  a  sample  of  current  or  former 
beneficiaries  of  social  security  found  many  of  these  women  quite 
a*lienated  from  their  new  neighbDrs  and  dependent  upon  one  child, 
usually  a  daughter,  for  most  of  their  support  (Lopata,  1977).  Their 
children  have  dispersed  into  the  suburbs  and  elsewhere,  but  one 
offspring  tends  to  keep  in  contact.  Their  friends,  who  were  mainly 
neighbors,  met  outside  of  the  home  during  the  round  of  daily  activities, 
are  dead  or  moved  away;  the  church  has  changed;  the ^)ld  voluntary 
as*>ociations  in  which  Poles  tend  to  be  very  active  have  changed 
heudquarters;  and  they  are  relatively  isolated  (see  also  Bild  and 
Havighurst,  1976).  The  other  ethnics  tend  to  live  in  twOTperson 
households,  with  the  spouse,  and  not  too  many? have  more  than  one 
additional  persun  at  ht^me,  usually  an  unmarried  offspring  (Wrobel, 
1979;  Wojniusz,  1977;  Radzialowski,  1974;  Lopata,  fbrthcoming). 
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TABLE  5  • 

Home  Value  of  Pollih,*  German,  Italian,  Irlsh.  and  Total  House- 
holds,  Chicago  and  Suburbs,  1970 


♦  1 

o 
a. 

Germa 

c 
.2 

1 

S 

Polish 

■17 

13 

18 

16 

14 

p 

24 

20 

26 

27 

17 

29  , 

28 

33 

27 

19 

26 

30 

27 

19 

22 

27 

4 

3 

8 

3  . 

6 

IS 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

8 

Home  Value 
in  S 

--15, 000 
15.000-19,999 
20.000-24,509 
25.000-34,999 
35,000-^49,999 
50,000-i- 

'  Foreign=stock,  including  forergn-born  and  native-born  of  for©ign-born  €r 
mixed  parentage,      ^  ~^       ,  ^ 

Source.  City  of  Chicago.  Department  of  DevBlopment  and  Planning:  ChiQago's 
Pohsti  Population:  SGiected  Statistics,  NoyBmber  1976  (German.  Irish,  and 
Italian  separate). 


'l 

1 

■Ital 

i- 

13 

7 

9  . 

13 

20. 

13 

14 

19 

11 

27 

20 
32 

20 

13 

-14 

=4 

7 

.6 

11 

8 

Many  of  the  elderly  ethnics  and  most  Chicago  ethnics  are  elderly 
and  rather  rustricted  in  their  activities,  A  Chicago  Need  Assessment 
Survey,  spoasared  by  the  Mayor's  Office  for  Senior  Citizens  in  1973, 
found  many  of  the  British,  German,  Itahan,  Polish,  and  Russian 
Chicagouns,  that  is,  people  borri  in  thbse  countries  now  living  in  the 

^  city  to  ^'never'^  t^ngage  in  many  activities  outside  of  the  home  with 
other  pci>i)Nu  such  as  going  to  rnovies,  plays,  concerts,  or  meetings  of 
clubn^  m  i     ^urch  organizations,  or  playfng  cards  (see  Table  9).  p2 

^  These  cuiiuncnts  apply  particularly  to  the  Italians  and  much  less  ip 
those  who  were  born  in  Russid.  It  is  surprisingrto  ^ee  such  a  wide 
range  of  activities  and,  since  most  of  the  elderly  had  not  achieved 
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TABLE  W  -■'  .  ; 

/ft  - 

Gross  Menthl^Rent  for  Polish^*  German,  Italian,  Irish,  and  . 
T©tal  HousehQlds  Paying  Cafh  ftent,  Chicago  and  Suburbs,  197Q 


ChlcaiO 


Suburbs 


Gross  Rent 
in  S  ^  , 

^  1-^79  * 

10Ml9 
1 20-1 49 
150-199' 
200*  ^ 


O 

a. 

28 
20 
17 
17 
11 
S 


re 

1 

O 

14 

15 
24 
26 
14 
6 


y5\ 


13^14^ 
20  '  14 


20  ' 

24 

19 

--4. 


.20 
22 
23 
8 


o 

13 
16 
20 
^28 
1.7 
7 


=  fi- 
le 
w 

15 

fa 

15 


CO 

E 

0 

IJalian 

^Irlsh 

1 

a.  ' 

4 

.  5 

8 

7 

J 

'  11 

3 

9  . 

12 

'8 

11 

12 

24 

^26^ 

19 

21  ^ 

34 

38 

33 

17 

1? 

22 

.17 

r 


*  Foreign-stock,  including  foraign-^rn^  and  native-born  of  foreign-born  or 
mixed  parentage. 

Source^  City  of  Chicago!  Department  of  Devalopmeqjj  and  Planning:  ChiCBgo's 
Polish  Population::  SBhcted  StatistiGs,  November  19,76  (German.  Irisfirand 
Italian  separate),  ,   -    .  = 


=   =-=  :  j~-  — "-^-=^=^^  _  -       -  -  . 

much  schooling,  the  differenct:^  uunnot  be  attributed  to  that  variable. 
One  reason  why  some  elderly  ethnius  of  Chicago  do  jiot  engage-ln 
more  activitie?^  out-side  of  the  homeb  that  they  are  afraid  oF  being  hurt 
or  victimized  in  their  neighborhood  (see  Tables  ID).  On  the  other  imnd, 
three-quarters  of  those  be^n  in  Eastern  Europe  and  81  percent  of  other 
ft^reign^born  Chicageans  find  their  neighborhoods  to  be  safe.  U  is  thus 
possible  that  the  lifelong  or  recent  withering  oy^ersonal  resources, 
through  death  and  mobility,  health  or  nnancial  constraints,  accounts 
for  the  infrequency  with  which  Chicago  ethnlc^people  utilize  ^he  city's 
resources  fur  sbcial  contact, 
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TAlLi  7  - 

Year  Movad  into  Housing  Unit,  Poliih,  German,  llaliaQ,  Irith, 
and  Total  Populations,  Chicago  and  Suburbi,  1970 


e 
m 

m 

E: 

m 

m 

Year  moyed 

"5 
Sl 

CD 

C5 

3 

f 

1965-70  . 

27 

28 

'37 

41 

55 

32^ 

34 

28 

45 

52 

1.96i^-64 

17 

,17 

20 

18 

17 

23 

17 

23 

19 

19 

195pr59. 

'  31 

23 

27 

23 

15 

30 

27 

32 

23 

18 

1949/or  earlier 

pr  'always  \ 

,25 

31 

16 

18 

13 

ia 

22 

7 

13 

.11 

*  Foreign-stock,  Jncluding  foreign^born  and  native-born  of  foreign-born  or 
mixed  parentage.  ,  "  . 

Sourcer  City  of  Chicago,  Department  of. Development  and  Planning:  ChlCBgo's 
FQliBh  Populamn:  Selecied  StaiistlcB,  November  1976  (German;  Irish,  and 
Italian  separata). 


Summary       ■      ,  ^ 

The  probiems  faced  by  European  ethnics  in  America  stem  from 
three  sources:  their  background  limitations;  the  unwiningness  and 
possible  inability'  of  the^dominant  society  to  help  fhem  through  the 
relpcation;  and  their  life  constraints  as  well  as  consequences  of  living 
in  urban  iower-class  ethnic  communities  and  ghettos.  Their  back- 
gnound  limitations  stemmed  not  only  from  their  not  being  socialized 
and  educated  in  the  dominant  American  culture,  but  ^Iso  from  the  low 
educational  and  rural  composition  of  the  immigrant  stream.  More 
educatfed,  urbanized,  and  industrialized  immigrants  faced  fewer  prob- 
lems of  adjustment  in  this  society,  Americans  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  immigrants  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  did  not  help  solve  tbeir 
problems,  allowing  victimization,  exploitation,  housing  and  neighbor- 
hood deterioration,  inferior  schooling  for  both  adults  and  children,  and 
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t^busehdrcl  Size  and  pvercrowdfni  af  Pollih,  Germin,  Italian, 
Irish,  and  Tet^  Population,  Chicago  and  Suburbs,  IBM 
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14 
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ia 
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15 
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12 

19 
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19 

14 

18 
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4 

9 

5 
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11y 
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11 

12 

6 

3 

1 

5  , 

.6 

4 

.  4 

7 

6 

6 

J  . 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

.  2 

3 

4 

3 

8     *  , 

0 

1 

a 

2 

V 

0 

1 

4 

2 

B.Qr  more 

0 

0 

.0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Hausehojdi 

=5/ 

mora  than 
one  person 
per  .room 


1 


8:;  10/ 


itive^born  ot  foreigri-born  or 


*  Foreign-itock,  ihciuding  foreign-born  and 
mixed  parentage,  '  v  . 

Source-  City  of  Chicago.  Department  of  Development  and  Planning:  C/7/|ago;a 
^^Popmtion:  sActBd  Stamics.  November  1976^  (German.  Irisfi,  and 
.Italian  separate). 


the  spiraling.  of  multiple  difficuUies,  The  price  of  this  neglect  and 
health  and  welfare  damaging  existence  in  the  centers; of  our  cities  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  It  was  in^mahy  ways  thrquyiout  the  life  course  of 
the  first  generation,  and  usually/into  the  second;  its  repercussions  are 
still  renected  in  a.  laclTof  ability, to  take  advantage  of  opportunities, 
lack  of  self  confidence,  and  in  a  myriad  of  other  constraints.  The 
question  is.  what  can  be  done  for  new  waves  of  immigrants  to  prevent 
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liMigs  sllispondinti  'pit  Eniiiing  In  Sileelid  Aetiviii§i,^bj(  Ragia 
'Qipgo  Mi  Aiiiiimin!  lurvey,  1973' 
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TABLi  10 


ChfQsgo  Netdi  Assassment  Surygy  Reipondents  Judgment  of 
Saftty  of  Neighborhood  of  Residenae,  by  Plaae  of  SIrfhV 


Native 

iaitern 

Other 

Total 

Safety? 

born 

European 

foreign 

%  N 

-« 

U.S.  ^ 

i  bbrn 

born 

Yes 

64:8  ^ 

;  ^74.6 

80.7 

68.1  673 

No 

17.2 

112.8 

5,5 

15.0  149 

Part  of  time 

^    1  9=8 

11,3 

14.2  140 

Don't  know 

2.7 

2.8 

2.6 

^     2.7  27 

^  742 

106 

141 

100.0  9Bg 

75.0 

10,7 

14,2 

Chj  Square  =  19.39254  with  6  degrees  ofjreedom  (p  ^  * 

*  ChiMgo  Mayor's  Office  for  Senior  Citizens,  ^Chicago  Naedi  Aisesirnent 
Survey,  1973,' unpublished.  Tabulations  prepared  by  Clarence  L.  Fewer, 


some  pf  the  damage  to  them  and  to  insure  thw  rights  to  life  with 
dignity^  in  the  United  States?  ■ 
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Commissioner  Freeman.  Tlfenk  yfau^ 

We  will  now  turn  to.the  jisponding  panel  -  the  responding  and 
reaoting  panel. 

The  first  panelist  is  Peter  Ujvagi,  who  served  as  a  Commissioner  on 
th^  National  Neighborhood  Commission  until  it  cqncluded  its  ^ork  m 
I  April  of  this  year,  that  capacity,  he.phaited  the  Commission  Task 
Force  an  Governments,  Citizen  Involvement,  and  Neighborhood 
Eirtpo^erment  and  directed  the  work  that  led  to  the  publishing  of  a 
Commission  book  about  the  niiion*s  community  and  neighborhood 
organizations,  ^  • 

"  He  also  serves  as  an  officer  with  the  Birmingham  Neighborhood 
Commission  and  the  River  East  Economic  Revitalizaiioh  Corporation 
in  Toledo,  Ohio=  V  . 

RiSPONSE  OF  PETER  UJVAGI 

Thank  you  veiy  much.  Td  like  to  make  a  couple  of  comfneffts  or 
share  a  couple  of  thoughts  and  then  proceed  to  my  remarks  or 
reactions  to  the  two  panel  papers. 

The  first  one  is^hat  one  of  the  first  times  that  Tve  heard  about  this 
^nsultation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Cor|[missian,  I  -  at  the  time  I  heard 
about  h  -  had  an  opportunity  to  look  over  some  papers  and  some 
materials  on;how  this  consultation  was  going  tostake  place. 

And  one  of  the  comments  that  was  made  in  those  papers  really 
,  struck  me,  and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  today,  in  terms  of  where  we 
'  start  dealing  with  the  issue  of  ethnicity  and  whether  ^the  ethnic 
dimension  is  one  that  the  CiviURights  Commission  needs  to  look  at  in 
terms  of  discrimination,  ^ ;  ^ 

And  that  was,  as  Dr  Kfomkowski  commented  a  bit  earlier  today,  a 
discussion  of  the  fact  that  in  recognition, of  the  potential  impact  that 
this  consultation  might  have  on  the  credibility  and  reputation^of  the 
Commission,  planning  had  been  conducted  iit  what  was  called  a  high 
^  level  of  sensitivity  for  this  two-day  event. 

It  is  essential  that  this  consultation  be  conducted  in  an  academic 
^  atmospliere  and  setting  and  involve  participants  with  impeccable 
repjitations  for  scholarship  and  character.  This  would  elevate  it^above 


inter-group  politics ^hich  othtrwiia  couldcause  chaotic  pknning  and 
a  less  successful  consultation, 

'Well,  after  having  read  that,  I  was  sort  of  struck  with  the  invitation 
to  participate  because  I  can  asure  you  that,  if  you  ask        of  my 
^  college  professors  abwt       impeccable  reputatiorf  for  s<cl^|tlarship,  I 
would  be  in  deep,  dtfep  troubl^  anS  I  wpuld  rather  rtot  comment  about 
-  rny  impeccable^reputation  in  leritis  tfmy.own  character, 

But  I  would  say  that  that^ight  be  a  good^start  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  in  terms  of  :a  perception  of  what^we  ethnics  are;  I  can 
assure  you  jhat  we  are  not  necessarily  unwashed^  that  we  don/t  always 
cause  revolutions,  and  that  it  doesn't  always  result  in  unmanageable , 
intargroup  politics  and  conflict,  * 
»   And  I  think  that  what  mos(^of  my  comments  today  will  be  focuied 
on  aji  the  perception  of  what;  ethnicity  is,  the  perceptioh  of  who 
ethnics  ^re,  and  the  perception  of  our  role  ii>  society  and  in, the  * 
community;  I  think  that  that  might  he  a  very  good  place  for  us  to  all 
start.         %  I        ,  ,      r-  .  ^  ^ 

The  second  tjiougtjt  that  I  had  sitting  here  today  was  that  the  first 
time  I  participated  i^  national  ethnic  meeting,  cdnv^eation  br  setting, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  was  ih  19704n  an  old  dormitory  with<^ 
j^eUng  paint  and^np^  air  :cdn3ftioning  in  the  middle  pf'summer  in 
Wasnington,^D.C.*  when  a  small  groyp  of  us^sdrt  of  huddled  togefher, 
and  whispered  .the  wo^d  *'ethnicity"  and*  started  discu^ing  m  some 
ways  what  all  of  that  meant.  ^  ; 

A  number  of  the  people  who  are^here  tpday  were  at  that  session  as 
well  it*s  very  interesting  to  see  th^    ■   :     /  .     .    ^  ' 

Today  we  find  ourselves  testifying  m  frp^  of  theTJ,S*  Civil  Rights 
Commission^  on -Circle  Campus  in  Chicago  that  was  biiilt  on  *the 
remains  of  a'  very  viable  ethnic  community^p4-v^e  time;  so  I  suppose 
we  have  arrived,  but  in  sort  of  a  mixed  way*  I  ^ould  Hay. 

My  task  today  is  to  respond  to  two  papers  that  have  been  presented, 
one  by  Dr.  Naparstek  and  one  by  Dr.  Lopata. 

^  I  would  proceed  t6  do  that,  and  then  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  . 
of  comments  in  response  to  questions  that  were  raised  this  morning, 
and  I  hope  to  do  that  in  a  short  sort  of  way.  ^ 

Dr.  Naparstek's  paper  on  geographic  discriminatipn,  I  think, 
provides  very  accurate  cataloguing  of  some  of  the  issues  facing  urban 
neighborhoods  today.  They  were  very  much  the  kinds  of  issues,  that 
the  Neighborhood  Commission  looked  at  and  ones  that  are  very  real  ^ 
^nd  very,  active  in  terms  oF  the  concerns  that  neighborhood  people 
have.-  - 

The  issues  of  redlining,  housing  redlining,  ^and  insurance  r^linifig, 
FHA  appraisar  practices,  the  mental  health  in  neighborhoods,  illegal 
aliens  and  the  swtfep  of  neighborhoods  where  illegal  aliens  live,  the 
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dynamics  of  rteighborhood  change  are  all  ver>4  much  issues  tJiat  are  oi 
today,  and  not  necessarily  just  academic  issues,  but  fhings  that  all  of  us 
face  in  theTO*nmUnity.  r  .  '  » 

A  nuniber  of  things  struck  me  as  I  read  that  jufvey  of  housing  issues 
and  their  context  of  neighborhoods 'and^  based,  I  guess/in  geograpHic 
discriminaiibn,  based  on  race,^ethnicity  and  neightDrhocSd. 

I  see  ftiose  three  things  as  very  much  interrelated.  My  own^ 
pareepiion  on  ethhiCity  is  that  the  danger  comes  in'  with  ethnicity  or 
^  ethnocentricism,  especially  when  it  is^  taken  out  ^  of  context  of 
community  and  out  of  context  of  neighborhood  and  out  of  context  of  a 
physical  setting  and  ^whare  it  becomes  just  an  idea  that  interr^tes 
among  people  but  does  hot  have  any  grgunding  in  day-to-day  events, 
.  day-to-day  experiences  and  the  ^ay  that  we  liv4  our  lives,  ■  - 

And  so  very  much,  as  yptf  liear  repeated  today,  and  J  heard  tha 
questions  this  morning  -  why  do  we  talk  about  ethnicity  in  terms  ofi 
.  the  context  of  the  neighborhood?  Because  1  thjnk  the  issue  of  ethnic 
discrimination.  If  there 4s  such  an  issue,  Wists  there,  in  the  neighbor- 
houti,  because  some  members  of  ethnic  communities  have  chosen  to 
stay  ih  ethnic  neighborhoods,  sometimes  because  they  were  forced  to** 
stay  there,  but  other  times!  because  they  have  made  a  chobe  and  saidp 
-^We  want  to  live  in  that  sort  of  an  environment/'  * 

And  so,  therefore,  when  the  deterioration  of  housing,  and  city 
'services  and  all  sorts  of  other  things  happen,  that's  where  the 
battleground  is/  It  is  in  the  context  of  neighBorhoods,  and  so  that's.- 
why  I  think  that  the  neighborjibod  perception  of  that  is  very,  veTy  ; 
import^ntf  * 

Dr.  Naparstek  tafked*of  a  number  of  things;  the  concept  of  risk  in 
terms  of  the  perception  of  neighborhoods  by  bankers,  insurancai 
people,  real  estate  agents,  and  how  thaP  results  in  self-fulfilling 
prophecies,^^  think  that's  a  very^mporiani  thing  to  look  at  because  in  ■ 
many  wSys  there  has  been  significant  documentation  ground  how 
redlining  has  started  as  a  perception  of  what  was  going  to  happen  t6  a 
neighborhopd  in  the  fuiurd,  and,  sure  enough,  when  the  resources 
were  not 'available  for  the  continued  ownership,  for  Fenovation  of 
homes,  ultimately  that  neighborhood  declined  and  deteriorated.  It 
didn*'t  decline  because  redlining  had  already  existed,  ,but  because  of 
what  the  concept  of  risk  had  been  for. 

One  of  the^ihings  that  really  struck  me  in  both  papers,  in  a  sense,  is 
houTTnuch  research  results  in  pdhcy  and  results  in  action  and  how 
,  jmportani  it  is,  as  was  dicussed  this  morning,  that  research  that  takes 
'  -place  by  the  Civil.  Rights  Commission  or  anyone  else  take  *irito 
'  consideration  the  perceptions  of  an  ethnic  community. 
-  The  example  being  very  much  -  the  FHA  Manual  thal^^r 
Naparstek  talked  about,  and  the  perception  that  was  discussed  m  jhat: 
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FHM  Manual*,  and  one  of  the  things  that  struck,  me  )very  mucfi,  on 
Page  10  of  Dr.  Naparstek's  paper,  he  talks  aboiit  who  the  Usf  of  * 
important'  people  in  the  community  were  that  were  recommended,' 
that  a  real  estate  agent  should  talk  to  them  in  terms  of  ^what  thtir 
pefceptiqn  of  that  neighborhood  is  -  the  policeman,  people  in  politics 
in  the' administration,  et  cetera.  '  .  ' 

It  Struck  me  because  during  our  research  with  the  Neigliborhood 
Commission,  we  found  almost  the  idep^cal  instruction  in  1977  and  * 
1978  from  housing  and  urban  development  id  their,  contractors  to  go  ' 
out  into  communities  to  de^rmirie  the  effectiveness  of  commufiity 
development  subgrant  pfograms  and  of  citizen  participation. 

It  is  the  same  folks  th^t  are  being  talked  to  in  terms  of  perception. 
Very  seldom  are  the  people  in  the'  neighborhooS  who  become 
recipients  of  whatever  programs  may  be  -'br  the  results 'of  actions  - 
being  talked  to,  ^  * 

Very  seldom  do  they  have  an  oppdrtuhity,  if  they're  not  direct 
participants  in  a  project,  in  a  program,  to  be  able  td  have  their  say,  and 
P  think  that  that  is  very*  very,  impbrtanl.         -   ^  * 

The  other  point  is  around  the  whole  human  ecology  model  of 
invasion  and  the  concept  thai:  that  is  the  way  that  neighborbdbds 
\  change.  If  we  accept  that  m!odeK  that  is  in  direct  conflict,  I  think,  to 
that  part  of  pr^  ^Naparstek's  paper  thit  taHcs  about  the  initial 
per^ceptions  that  realtbrs,  bankers,  insurance  people  have,  knd  how  is  it 
the  fact  that  ihe/ethnicsjn  the >r925's^^  I920*s, 
"mo^ed  into  a  neighborhood.  Did  that  decline  make  the  neighborhood 
decline  or  today  is  it,  in  the  last  20  yearp,, because  minorities  move  in^o 
a  neighborhood  who  are  also  ethnic?  T  think  tnat  pqint^has  been  made 
repeatedly  today,       ^         ,  ■   '   ^  . 

Is  that  why  a  neighborhood  declines,  or  is  it  because  there  were 
predecisions  made  to  that,  the  lack  of  credit,  the  fact  that  large  houses 
^  are  bein^  broken  up  int^^enemeritSj       they  were^  brcjken  up  into  ^ 
tenements, Into  srhaller  units  in  the  1910*s  and  1920*s  for  immigrants,  as 
they  are  being  done  ^again  =  for  minority  people  moving  into  the  city,= . 

Which  conjes  first  is  a  very,  very  important  issue,  and  if  we  accept 
the  invasion  in  philosophy  or  theory,  then  I  think  jhat  there  are  some 
vfry  significant  an!3  major  problems  that  we  continue  to  face. 

Again,  in  term^s  of  Tony  Dowrts,  who  vvas  discussed,  and  the  whole 
triage  concept"  =  il  came  but  of  reslarch,  became^  accepted,  became  a 
^    policy  arid  became^n  action  that  has*resUlted  in?  Jhe  devastation  of 
~  innumerabfe  ethnic  neighborhoods,  rhinorily  neighborhooAs, 

The  ^in^portance  of  how  .  research  is  constructed  at  the  very 
beginning. becomes  critical  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  policy  actions  that 
ultimately  bepome  the  end' products  of  all  d^f  that, 
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Also,  I  saw  in  .Dr,  NaparKtekVpaper  twb  particular  area^  tKat  need  . 
'  .    further  res^wch  to  support  the  assumplidns  that  he  made  in  the  papef,  ^ 
.  On  P^e  17  he  talks  about  mental  health  reactipn  and  haw  various  ^ 

(ethnic:  groups  and  people  from  varjous  cultures  react  differently  in 
te^nis'of  how  mental  health  seryices  are  delivered  to  them,  their  own 
pecception  of  life,  and  in  how  thCise  service^  ought  to  be  delivered. 
I  think  there  needs  to  be  more  research  irt  lhat  whole  area  to  show 
-V^      jhat  and  hopefully  to  build  the  kind  of  public  policy  on  that,  that  t^en 
#  we'll  become  more  sensitive  to  multi-ethnic  reality  in  ^ur  6bmmuniiy. . 
Agatn*  in  terms  of  the  issue  of  gentrification,  many  of  us  have  seen 
how  in  core^  ue^fcr  city  areas  gentrification-is  very  much  occur!;ing 
and  a  great  deal  oCdisplaf'ement*is  occ*urring.  I  think  there  needR  to.be 
much  mor^t research' conducted  itodoGument.  the  assun^       thaf  tiiaf 
sort  of  gentrificaiion-is  also  happening  in  Euro-ethnic      white  eihnic^^ 
.  communities  as  well  a^  in  minority  commuhiiies.        ^ ..^ 

Dr.  Naparstek,  frote  friy  reading  of  the  ^laper,  t^pncludesj  with- 
,  .  recommendations  iry  three  general  areas.  He  feels  thaf  his  recommen-"^ 
"■  ^     dations  fall  ihto  three  categories,  \  '  _ 

y  ^    '    One  is  th^re  ^ire.specifitl  legislati%;e  and  programmatic  ch^n^es  that 

have  to  be  made  *  3     "   '  * 

'^/k     /   Two  is  &he  need  for  increased  sensitivity  and  understandings  of  Jhe 
d^iiamics  of  jieighborhood  life  on  the  part  of  those  who  1 

life.  ;  ^    .  ^ 

k     *       And -three -'is  the  need  tor -capacity  building  emp 
neigtiborhood^.  , 

.My  'perceptioffVould  be  that  the  second  of  those  two/c 
probably  the  most  impcfrtanti  a  need^for  an  increage  in 
understanding  of  thcase  vvho^  are  in  policy-  ^and  in 
positions  and  of  vj^hat  the  dynamics  of  neighborhDodiife*in  an  ethnic 
commimity  fn  a  millti^ethnic  city  aire  because  their  deseisions  ultimately 


impact  on  that 

owerment  of 

categories  are 
sensitivity  and 
cisien-:  nuking 


irnpact  on  that  commlinity.  .        -     *  * 

It's  ver>;  evident  iri  his ^  paper,  in  the  discussions  of  the  FHA 
practices,  in  the  discussions  of  Tony  Downs  and4he  triage  dynamics^ 
and  in, many  ways,  as  Lsaid  at  ^the  beginning,  in  even  the  percepUon 
that  some,  perhaps,  on  the  staff  of  t^e  GiVip  Rights  Commissio|;i,  had 
about  what  type  of  us  ethnics  iTught  to  be  up  here  and  what  type  of  us 
oughl  not  to  be  up  here,  in  terms  oT^yhat  you're  going  tcYget  as"an  end 
produQ^out  of  all  of  that.     ,  ^  ^     ^  *  ' 

An  increaj^d  need  for  understandir^  of  that  is  very  irnportant;  I 
/  think  that  comes  out  6fTesearch,  We  Have  a. great. deal  of  research  in 
tejms  of  the  historical  dynamic  of  immigration  intd  the  United  States. 

I  feel  that  there  isn't  sufficient  research  into  what  the  realities  of 
ethnic  conimynities  are  and  what  the  ethnic  culture  in  the  United ^ 
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SUiti^  As  Unlay,  and  we  can  on'y  base  policy  decisions  on  that,  while 
the  historical  part  of  it  is  very,  ^ry  important.     ,     ^  ' 

As  I  said,  I  feel  the  most  important  concern  is  the  need  for  greaier 
understanding.    .  ^ 

With  thai^^lmught  in  mind,  Td  Hke  to  move  to  Dr,  Lopaia'fi 
presentation  and  her  discussion  of  the  histciricul  perspective  of 
immigriliipn  into  the  United  Slates,  which  provided  us  with  a  great 
deal  of  irtsight  jnto  svhat  has  happened  histoTically  svith  a  number  of 
ethnic  groups  as  they  came  into  the  United  States  and  as  they 
struggled  to  become  part  of  society. 

J  have  a  great  deal  of  concern,  however,  in  the  presentation,  in  the 
sense  that,  both  in, terms  of  the  idea  of  the  invasion  concept  of  how  a 
community  changes,  and  also  that,  as  it  is  pointed  ©ut,  by  the  third 
generation  there  is  little  sign  of  discrimination,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  mobility*  there  is  a  jreat  deal  of  educational  opportunity,  et 
cerera.  '  ■ 

If  that's  the  case,  then  I  think  our  argument  or  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission's  argument  ought  to  be  that  svhat  we  need  is  lime,  that 
ultimately  we'll  all  melt  down  into^some  form  or  another  and  we'll  be 
able  to  t'unction  in  society »  ^  and,  therefore,  the  great  distinction 
between  yvhat  happens  with  while  ethnics  and  vvhal  happens  with 
racial  ethnics,  is  the  sen^se  that  we  can  wash  off  our  ethnicity  by  giving 
u'^iuridentity,  giving  up  pur  culture,  giving  up  the  place  svhere  we 
live^^uPT  those  of  us  ethnics  who  come  from  a  minority  community' 
can't  uo  thai.  ^~ 

But  I  do  not  see  that  as  a  valid  argumenf:  I  think  it  is  very  important 
t6  fake  a  look  at  the  issue  of  ethnicity  in  terms  of  those  people  who 
e h oos e  t o  c tin t  i  n ue  to  p  rese  r ve  their  ethnic  identity,  w  h c5  c h oose  t o 
continue  to  live  in  their  coriiniunityi  svho  choose  to  live  a  life  style  that 
might  be  different  from  the  overall  culture  of  the  comm unify,  and 
what  is  the  result  of  that  choice,  and,  therefore,  are  their  opportunities 
restricted  in  terms  of  their  participation  in  the  American  society. 
.  In  conclCision  svith  all  of  that,  one  thing  ^hai  I  would  argue  for  is 
that  we  are  not  talking  here  about  ethnicity  in  the  sense  of  old  svorld 
ethnicity  or  nationalism. 

But  I  very  much  believe  in  the  concept  of  a  new  ethnicity  that  is 
peculiarly  American,  that  is  very  much  a  mix  of  svhere  sve  came  from, 
but  it  is  an  identity  that  has  been  forged,  as  it  were,  in  the  crucible  of 
America  and  it  is  an  identity  that  is  an  American  ethnic  identity. 

I  have  a  Hungarian  cultural  background,  bur  I  am  an  American.  I 
am  a  Hungarian-American  with  a  particular  idea  of  what  my  identity  is 
m  this  country,  and  I  think  that  that  is  a  very  important  distinction 
because  oncp  sve  make  the  break  of  saying  there  is  a  valid  .^merjcan 
ethnic  identity,  then  we  can^^proceed  to  talk  about  the  question  of  svhat 
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does  that  mean  in  terms  of  public  policy,  the  kinds  of  decisions  we 
need  to  make  in  terms  of  public  policy,  and  the  kindn  of  disarimination 
that  continue  to  exist  for  all  ethnic  Americans. 
Thank  you. 

GOMMISSIONHR  FREIiMAN.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  panelist  is  Dr.  David  C7iuttmann,  Dr.  Guttmann  is  an 
Associate  Protesor  and  Director  tor  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Pre- 
Retirement  and  Aging  at  Catholic  University. 

He  is  the  prin^pal  investigator  for  four  major  studies  on  aging  and 
has  vvritten  extensively  on  aging  and  on  education  and  social  work. 

He  holds  Bachelor's,  Master's,  and  Doctoral  degrees  in  social  work 
from  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  The  Catholic  University. 

Dr.  Guttmann* 

RESPONSE  OF  DAVID  GUTTMAN 

I  am  delighted  .to  be  able  to  respond  to  my  colleagues'  excellent 
papers.  Both  papers  deal  in  a  historical  context  and,  through  scholarly 
use  of  references,  with  age-old  prejudice  and  discrimination  against  the 
nevvcomer,  the  immigrant,  and  the  ethnic  residents  of  old  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  presentations  of  my  colleagues  focus  on  housing  and  on 
geographic  discrimination,  that  is,  on  discrimination  at,  the  neighbor- 
hood leveL  They  both  address  a  major  issue  in  this  conftiltation.  This 
issue,  however,  is  not  the  neighborhood  per  se.  Rather,  it  is  the  social 
environment,  the  community,  which  affects  directly  the  mental  health 
of  people.  I  would  like  to  direct  my  comments  to  this  matter  as  a  social 
scientist  and  as  a  researcher  in  aging.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  Dr. 
Naparstek's  perception  of  a  neighborhood,  that  of  a  cultural  and,social 
microcosm  composed  first  and  foremost  of  human  beings  with  various 
needs,  Chief  among  these  needs  are  the  need  for  dignity,  for 
community,  and  for  security,  as  my  colleagues  have  expressed  these 
needs  so  eloquently  in  their  papers. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  in  research  about  mental  health  which 
indicates  that  the  community  in  which  one  lives  can  ^spell  the 
difference  between  coping  with  stress  and  institutionalization.  The 
connection  between  a  sense  of  community  and  mental  health  has  been 
found,  for  example,  in  our  recent  study  titled  ''Informal  and  Formal 
Support  Systems  and  their  Effect  on  the  Lives  of  the  Elderly  in 
Selected  Ethnic  Groups"  in  which  we  investigated  the  perception  of 
the  elderly  jn  eight  ethnic  groups  from  Eastern,  Central  and  Southern 
Europe  regarding  their  situation  in  the  community  and  use  of  support 
systems^ 
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Wt  studied  elderly  people  t'rom^  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  We 
stuciied  Jewish, '"Polish^  anil  Italian  elderly.  We  studied  Greeks  ujid 
Hungarians-  As  you  can  see,  we  had  representatives  of  the  smallest  and 
of  the  largest  of  ethnic  groups  of  European  origin.  We  had  representa- 
tives of  many  religions;  Jews.  Catholies,  Lutherans,  Greek  Orthodox,' 
andfe  others.  We  had  elderly  people  living  in  closely-knit  ethnic 
neighborhoods,  such  as  Little  Italy  in  BaltiAiore,  and  people  dispersed 
in  the  suburbs  of  Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C..  and  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  "We  had  people  from  all  socio-economic  backgrounds.  We 
believe  that  a  study  of  ethnicity  and  support  system  use  must 
'encompass  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  different  experiences  people 
bring  into  any  situation.  Therefore,  \ve  also  studied  elderly  who  were 
(jld  immigrants  and  new  immigrants  and  those  who  were  bbrn  and 
raised  here  in  America  but  identified  themselves  as  ethnic  people.  Our 
mos-t  significant  findings  relate  to  these  people's  perceptions  of  their 
community.  We  found  that  the  majority  lived  in  thbir  own  homes  for 
long  periods.  We  found  that  two-thirds  considered  their  communities^ 
safe  and  desirable.  We  found  that  elderly  people  did  not  wai^t  (o 
change  their  living  arrangements.  Less  than  L3  percent  perceived  t>i^r 
communities  as  less  than  desirable  for  living  there  than  other 
cummunit^es.  As  Dr.  Naparstek  noted,  the  perception  of  racial  change 
as  a  precursor  of  decline  is  a  myth.  Like  any  myth,  it  is  not  supported 
by  facts.  Attachment  to  the  old  familiar  communities  is  an  expression 
of  the  need  for  security  for  older  Americans  of  Eurofiean  ethnic 
origin.  This  attachment  to  a  place  called  home  is  even  more  significant 
con.^idenng  the  fact  that  90  perceiit  were  living  in  ethnically  mixed 
communities.  For  over  half  of  the  responderlts  in  our  study  it  did  not 
matter  whether  their*  neighborhood  was^  ethnically  homogeneous  or 
mixed.  What  mattered  was  the  fact  that  they  felt  themselves  part  of  a 
social  environment  w^hich  enhanced  their  dignity.  This  feeling  of  our 
older  respondents^  about  their  living  aTrangements  was  mnre  strongly 
expre.ssed  in  assejk^ing  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  elderly  in  the  U.S. 
at  large  than  with  Ahc  treatment  given  to  the  elderly  by  the 
community.  . 

While  only  29  percent  thought ^that  the  elderly  are  treated  well  in 
the  V.S,  and  26  percent  saw  the  treatment  as  bad,  and  while  33  percent 
expressed  a  need  for  better  .care  of  the  elderly  by  the  society,  54 
percent  considerefl  the  treatment  as  well  by  Lhe  community.  Only  5.8 
percent  thought  that  they  needed  better  care.  More  significant  were 
our  findings  about  the  treatment  of  the  elderly  in  their  immediate 
surroundings.  Close  to  54  percent  saw  this  treatment  as^ better  than  that 
given  by  society  gr  the  community  at  large. 

It  Is  important  to  recognize  that  the  formal  and  informal  care^giving 
systems  serve  best  in  an  environment  familiar  to  persons  who  need  the 


i^ervicd.  People  need  and  use  neighborhoods' tor  a. variety  of  lite= 
sustuiiiiag  functions,  l-or  exaniple.  one  out  of  five  retired  men.  and  two 
out  of  five  retired  wgrfien  report  ttuit  they  have  no  tine  to  turn  to  for 
help  when  they  have  very  basic  problems;  Deprived  of  the  very  fabric 
of  our  sociey,  deprived  of  lite'SUstaiiiing  social  networks  and  interac- 
tion svith  fiUow  neighbors  and  ethnic  or  non=ethnic*  organizations, 
their  aloneness  gives  rise  to  increasingly  ^  aberi'ant  socio-soniatic 
symptomatology.  Yet,  those  who  live  and  participate  actively  in  the 
social  world  of  the  community  report  tewer  ^yniptoms,  'reneciing 
mental  health  impairment.  SoeiaJ  networks,  sdm.etimes  called  helping 
networks,  refer  to  the  various  people  each  of  us  turns  to 'for  coping 
with  daily  probfems  of  liN;ing.  ^  Reseanih  indicates  that  these  social 
bonds  provide  80  pereent  of  the  uoping  abilities  of  average  persons, 
compared  to  20  percetjt  of  the  same  provided  by  various  professionals 
in  combinatibn.  »  . 

Research  thus  creates  «iew  awareness  of  the  community,  of  the 
neighborhxiod,  not  as  a  gRgraphiwal  place,  not  as  a  matter  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  but  as  a  critical  Resource  in  maiiitainingT  iiflrturing, 
developmg  and  enhancing  positive ,  mental  health.  Both\  Professor 
Lopata  and  Dr.  Naparstek  call  tor  incfeas^'d  S'ensitivjty  ^and  under- 
stranding  of  the  dynamic  of  neighborhood  li^e  and  for  emposlerment  of 
the  neighborhoods  and  their  residents  to  assume  a  more  meaningful 
role  in  the  management  of  their  lives.  As  ,a  rese^^rbher  of  ethnicity.  1 
consider  central  to  both  requests  the  acceptance  of  research  us  a 
mechanism  for  discovering.i^ubstantiating,  and  asessing  ibe  needs  and 
the  abilities  of  Euro=ethnics,  as  well  as  other  culturally, diverse  groiips^^ 
to  live  in  dignity  in  this  country:  At  the jiresent^  research*  especially  as 
related  to  the  living  conditions  of  millions  of  people  in  many  ethnic 
groups,  is  in  its  infancy.  Until  now,  the  bulk  of  the  literature  on  ethnic 
people,  arid  ethnic  aged  in  particular*  ha^  dealt  entirely  with  diftcrv 
ences  between  blacks  and  whites.  Moreover^-seidom  do  we  encountc^r 
any  attempts  or  any  efforts  to  sliidy  more  than  a  few  groups.  Yet,  the 
realization  of  prevailing  cultural  diversity  and  marked  differences  in 
perceptions,  attitudes,  and  behaviors^  of  people  from  different  cultural 
backgrounds  necessitates  the  n^*ed  to  study  the  basic  questions  about 
the  multitude  of  groups  that  make  up  the  essence  of  America'  us  a 
culturally  pluralistic  society^  General  surveys  of  whites,  or  blacks,  or 
Asians,  or  Hispanics.  can  no  longer  be  considered  appropriate  and 
relevant  tor  providing  accurate  and  useful  information  in  planning 
policies  and  services  ft^r  a  heterogeneous  body  of  consumers. 
Briefiy.  I  recommend  the  fc^lku^'itig  areas  tor  increased  study: 
1)  Studying"  the  vvays  in  which  ^ethnic  communities  can  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Understanciing  the'  present  conditions  for 

2CX)  '  ' 


reliance  on  various  supports  cannot  be  artificially  separated  from 
people'H  past  and  present  patterns  of  behavior;  ^ 

2)    StudyKig  the  ways  in  which  government  can  assist  ethnic 
communities  in  offerings  meaningful  services  to  people;  As 
know,  the  smaller  ethnic  communities  lack  the  necessary  funds  for 
creating  needed  >lervices  in  their  communities.  ' 

y)    Studying  4he  meanijigs  which  each  cultural  group  attaches  to 
such  terms'^as  needs.^esources,  and. use  of  servictis; 

4) '    Studying  the  criteria  by  which  the  adequacy  of  services  wil^  be 
'  measur^;d;  and  ^     '  ' 

5)  Studying  the  actual  participation  and  involvement  (at  all  levels) 
of  people  in  neighborhoods  in  the  decision-making  process, 

Earo-Americans,  along  with,  any  other,  group  of  Americans*  are 
entitled  to  the  basic  rights  of  indepenBence  and  well-being.  ^Tr.ansliiling 
these  rights  lo  actions  on  behalf  of  all  groups,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
Iarjest,  vvill  be  a  formidable  Vd^k  for  the  Commission  and  for  all  those 
upon  whose  decisions  the  welfare  of  Euro-Americans  largely  depends. 

Thank  you. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  you  Dr.  Outtmann. 

Our  third  and  final /panelis^^  is  Dr.  Richard  Kolm*  a  Professor  of 
Social  Services  at  Catholic  University. 

He  is  the  organizer  and  tlrst  President  of  the^Nationai  Ethni^Studies 
AssenibiyJ  ^       '  .  ^  ' 

H&  holds  a  Doctorate  in  sociology,  has  written  extensively  on  the 
role,  of  ethnicity  in  an  <irban.  pluralistic^  society  and  has  been  a 
consultant  on  ethnic  groups  to  the  White  House,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Mental  Health,  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Urban  Goal  it  ion* 
and  the  National  Cenier  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs.  Dr.  Kolm. 

RESPONSE  OF  RICHARD  KOLM 

Dr.'Kolm.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  and  to  attempt  to  contribute 
to  the  disoussion. 

Dt     NaparsteH  has  limited  his  paper  to  geographic  discVimination- 
defined  as  bemg  determined  on  the  basis  of  location.  He  gave  a  very 
useful  survey, of  the  Varieties  of  these  kinds  of  discriminations  which 
we  may  assume  refer  also  to  the  Euro-ethnic  communities,  though  he 
has  not  specifically  mentioned  them.      ■  ""         ,  ^ 

^  He  further  indicates  past  and  present  policies  and  practices  of 
.governmental  agencies  from  local  to  Federal  involved  consciously  or 
unconsciously  in  these  discriminatory  practices. 

He  also  pointed  out  some  important  aspects  of  problems  of  human, 
rtMations  involved  in  this  area,  such  as  the  relationship  between  the 
pCofessionaUhelper  anil  the  natural  community  helpers  which  implies  a 
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traming  of  professionals  in  sooial 


need  for  cultural'  relevance  in 
services.  / 

In  his  numerous  recommendations,  Dr.'Naparsiek  usesihe  gerferic 
terrn^  "minoritres''  and  thus  apparently  equalizes  the  Euro-Anierican 
groups  with  racial  miiiQrities  wit  i  regard' to  their  need^br  ppiJection 
and  assistance,  which  essentially  is  the  subject  of  this  conferer 

With  reterence  to  the  subject  of  housing,  it  is  certairily  d  bridging 
issue  common  to  all  ethnic  group-^.  Nobody  svould  deny  that  nausing  is 
a  very  important  issue  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  population  as  it 
affects  family  and  com m unity  life  and  consequently  the  growth  and 
development  of  every  member  of  society  as  well  as  of  the  society  as  a 
wholes      ^  .    !  y .  ^ 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  |fiuro=Americans,  thfe  most  important 
isj^ue  is  that  of  the  ethnic  n^ighbprhood  or,  in  more  general  terms,  of 
the  ethnic  community.  This  has  its  direct  ^i^lications  fdr  the 
discussion  of  this  subject, '  particularly  with  ret^m^nce  to  aspects 
differentiating  the  non -white  and  the  white  population  in  general,  and 
the  east  and  south  Euro- Americans  in  particular. 

For  the  non-white  population,,  the  main  issue  with  regard  to  housing 
is  direct  disarinjinatibn  affecting  availability  of  decent  housing  for 
them.  For  the^iiro- Americans,  I  the  main  issue  is  the  disinfegration  of 
*  their  neighborhdods,-  with  their  networks^ of  social  relations  and 
institutions,  and  their  distinct  culture  and  life  styles  derived  from'  the 
Old  World  culture  and  modified  by  their  American  experience. 

To  understand  the  full  meaning^of  the  efhhic  community,  we  have 
^  to  look  back  at  tKe  history  pfammigration  to  America  and  also  look 
in4p  American  history  in  generah  This,  to  some  "tttent,  ^has  already 
^been  dx)ne  bj^  ^the  previous  speakers-  and  J  ^hink  I  ci^n  omit,  tt  here. 

The  main  factor  in  the^  formation  of  closed  Communities  by  the 
Euro-Americans,  in  additioif  to  the  availability  of  empfeyment  in  tfie 
^bcban  centers,  was  the  fact  of  social  discrimination  against  them. 

The  rejection  and  often  hostile  attitudes  of  society  towards  these 
millions  of  newcomers  =  mostly  deep  country  subsistence  farmers, 
ignorant  of  the  language,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  nevy  land,  and 
seen  by  the  hosts  as  being  inferior  and  incapable  of  assimilation  = 
Ibrced.  these  masses  to  create  their  own  social  conditions  necessary  for 
their  p^chological  security,  their  mental  health,  or  simply  for  their 
sheer  psychological  and  physical  survivaL  ^ 

And  they  created  these  conditions  by  recreating  the  only  way  of  life 
ihey  knew,  which  was  that  of  the  Old  Country  village,  complete  svjth 
the  church  and  the  inn,  the  old  style  family  and  community  patterns 
including  the  corollary  traditions,  customs,  as  well  as  superstitions,  all 
of  which  gave  their  lives  meaning  and  purpose- 
SOS  •  '       '  .  \  ^ 


Thev  'did  not  plunMt  thai  vvay.  They  *uame  here,  lured  by  the 
Ameripn  dream,  niiered  down  to  them  through  Western  Europe  over 
the  decadeH.  They  ^dreamed  of  economic  betterment  and  of  freedom 
from  political  and  religious  oppression.       ,  , 

They  had  no  conscious  intentions  of  continuing  their  cultural 
Tlientity  or  of  isolating  themselves  from  the  new  society.  It  was  simply 
and  ^rely  a  natural.  self=dcleiisivc  reaction,  to  ihl^*  non-suppiirtive,  at 
best  indifferehl,  and  very  often  hostile  social  environnicnt. 

And  even  with  t^  creating  of  their  uommuniiies,  their  survival  was 
not  easy.  But  survive  they  did,  though  not,  without  jiaying  a  high  price 
in  personal  and  family  disorganizatioh  and  cultural  fossilization. 

It  so  happens  that  this  tendency  of  immigrant  groups  to  develop 
their  own  settlements  and  mairiiain  their  sociafand  cultural  patterns  is 
being  recognized  at  present  ihroughout  the  world  M  the  most  effective 
mode  of  adjustment  fbr  immigrants  to  their  new  society  and  culture.  It 
is  called  the  group  adjustment  principle  in  immigratign  and  it  is 
recognized  and  encouraged  as  the  best  mode  of  'integration  ^  of 
immigrants  by  most  receiving  countries. 

The  most  striking  case  is  that  of  Australia,  which,  after  World' War 
III  having  received  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  large  numbers  of 
non-An|lo-SaxDn  immigrants  prevail^gly  from  East  and  South 
Europe,  abandoneS  -  the  originally  adopted  philosophy  of  individual 
adjustment. and  officially  adopted,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  the  group 
adjustment  principle  I  believe  in  1958  or  1957. 

'The  United  States  gever  officially  changed  its  iradrtional  emphasis 
on  individual  adjust^ient^of  immigrants,  but  recognized  the  group 
adjustment  priJiciple,  tacitly,  by  allowing  in  the  Jewish-American 
CO m muni  I y  to^ake  care  of  .40,tXX)  'Jewish  refugees  fiee ing  the  Nazi 
persecution.  ' 

The  group  principle  was  also  tacitly  recognized  and  applied  to  the 
over  4rX),^X)^isplaced  persons  who  were  admitted  to  this'  country  i^n 
the  years  of  1940  to  1953,  This  operation  is  called  the_n]pst  successful 
mass  resettlement  of  immigrants  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  returning,  however,  to  the  ethnic  communities  of  jhe^East  and 
South  Europeans  which  developed  mainly  in  the  pre^  World  War  I 
period,  their  initial  closed  community  survivai  methods  did  not  fit  the 
needs  of  later  developments.  The  critical  momerft  came  when  iriHef 
World  War  II  the  ethnic  veterans  returning  to  the  communities  could 
not  accept  the  small  houses  built  by  their  parents  and^fhe  narrow  and 
confining  parochia1is*'m  of  the  ethnic  communities  and  began  to  move 
out  to  the  suburbs  ao  establish  their  own  f^imilies.  The  general 
increased  prosperity  in  the  country  as  vvell  as  the  experience  of  jh^e 
ctVmaraderie  of  the  trenches  or  of  the  defense  work  in  factories 
witfened  the  aspirations  of  the  younger  ethnic  generation. 


Deprived  a(  tbtf^ost  vital  membership,  Sbme  of  the  old,  ethnic 
eommunitias  begtin  to  succumb  disin teg rUtian,  The  subsequent 
infiltratiQif,  ^nder  the  pressure  of  needs  by  the  silrrnunding  non-white 
ethaic  groups,  often  led  to  panic,  to  sellout  and  abandonment  of  whole 

:  neighborhoods.  Ruthless  exploitation  of  such  situmions  by  the  reLil 
estate  .agents,  bankers  and  insurance  brokers  did  not  allow  the  tinie  for 
firtding  other  solutions.  In  some  eases  confrontations  with  the  nesv 

'  neighbors  led  to  confliets  cau^t^  negative  reaction  of 'the  society 
toward  ethnic  communities  and  accusatidu^  of  exclusiveness  and 
backwardness.  ^  ^ 

Despite  these  problems,  most  of  th,e  ethnic  coriimunities  survived 
and  are  regaining  their  vitality.  ' 

Meanwhilp,  the  societal  attitude  toward  ethnic  communities  remains 
ambivalent,  though  a  grea^t  deal  of  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 

^re^ent  decades  in  the  wake  of.tht  Black  Revolution. 
"At  the  same  time,  increased  govern  men  tal  intervention  aimed  at 
equalization  of  lite  chances  to  those  most  deprived  ^economieally, 
socially  and  culturally  -  vvere  often  seen  by  the  ^uro-American 
communities  as  flavor  it  ism  toward  non- white  gro^s,  or  even  as  being 
ifimed  at  the  destruction>  of  the  white  ethnic  communities,  creating 
among  them  feelings  of  frustration,  Jbitteroess,  and  alienatron. 

Thus,  the  Euro^Americans  have  foundjhems'tlves  at  a  Critical  point 
in  their  history.  They  are  afraid  that^y  losing  t^eir  ethnic  turf  they 
will  lose  their  distinct  iden|i4y  and  they  know  that  they  cannot  aflbrd 
to  maintain  th^ir  identities  through  iheir  traditional  methods  of 
isolation  fpom  society.  h 

'The  answer  to  this  dilemm4.may  lie  in  the  reorientation  of  ethnic 
communities  from  maifrtenance  of  identities  through  residential  con= 
centritipn  and  exclusiveness,  towards  the  sljllful  use  of  dispersed 
patterns,  and  towards  the  ability  to  live  and  interact  wilh  other  groups 
in  an  open  neig^iborhood,  community,  and  society.  , » 

On  the  other  hand,  efforts  shouid  also  be  made  towards  greater 
acceptance  etHnic  diversity  by  j^ociety,  both  sin  its  ir?l^rmal  and 
formal  forms,  including  etiinic  communities  with  their  vi^sfble,  distinct 
patterns'of  expression  and  of  interaction  based  on  ethnic  bonds. 

Signs  of  growing  accepjance  pf  ethnic  diversity  are  multiplying; 
The  recently  published  rw^ort  pf  the  .PresideptVs  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  recognizes  tS^'xistence  of  ethnic  groups  by  consistent- 
ly using  the  term  ''racial  andpj^ic  grougs,^  instead  of  the  commonly 
used  term ''racial- ethnic  group^' ^  ^ 

The  report  'also  strongly  eifcphasizes  the  need  Tor  "culturally 
relevant  services/*  which  is  a  new  concept  with  far-reaching  implica- 
tions for  the  helping  professions.  l\  compels  those  prfifessions  to  revise 
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their  hitherto  universalistib  approaches  and  to  recognize  the  hignifi- 
cance  of  ethno-cuhurul  Liifferences  among  their  clients.  ' 

Above  all,  the  report,^a!i  quoted  by^Dr.  Naparstek,  emphasizes  the 
community  approaches  ^d  the  identification  and  use  of  the  natural 
networks* of  support,  mentioned  also  by  Dr.  Guttmann  a  moment  ago. 
Finally,  the  rep<.Vrt  points  out  strongly  the  need  foe- research  to  increase 
our  knowledge  of  inforniul  and'tbrmal  community  support  systems. 

Such  approach  and  emphasis  ^ems  to  be  tailored  far  ethnic' 
,  commuiiities  vvhich,  due  to  theic  strong  social  and  cultural  bonds  and 
their  extensive  formal  and  informal  supporf  systems,  could  most 
effectively  demonstrate,  vv;ith  Ultle  help,  the  usefulness  of  these 
approaches,  aimed  in  the  end  at  achieving  self-sufficiency  and  self^ 
reHance.         '  ^  / 

Dr.  Lopata's  report  on  the  Euro-American  families  in  urban 
America  gives  a  weakh  dX  detaikd,  documented  intbrmation  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  settlement  of  th^  European  immigrants  in  this 
country,  the  background,  conditions  of  immigration,  and  settlement 
and,  the  deyelopt^ent  of  ethnic  comtfiunities'and  the  problems  tffe^e 
communities  experienced^n^  coped  with  in  their  history,  and  finally 
on  the  problems  6f  famib^s  and  individuals.  '  ^ 

Dr.    Lbpata  also  c/refully  describes  the  conditions  of  American 
society  at  the  time  i^f  influx  of  the  masses  c?f  European  immigrants 
^  around  the  turn  of  i^e  century.  Without  blaming  the  society^ she  points 
out  its  many  inadequacies  and  shortcomings  atlhat  time  ^hich  ^usecl 
Jmany  hardships  to  and  maladjustments  of  the  newcomers.. 

I  also  agree,  however*  with  Mr,<Jj vagi's  remarks  that  at  time^  the 
paper  gives -an  impression  of  a  rather  pessimi^ic  approach  towards  the 
meaning  of  ethnic  groups.       *  ' 

On' my  part.  I  would  like  to  add  here  some  comments  on  the  ethnic 
family  and  its  significance  in  A^pierican  society. 

I  will  quote 'agairf  from  the  Pr^^^nt's  Commission  on  Mental 
Health.  In  the  section''  on  "Diver^^pand  Pluralism  in  ^American 
Family  Types,"  (Vol.  Ill  Appendix,  p.^)  the  report  slates:  . 

The  richne.ss  of  the  American  heritage  and  the  diversity  that 
typifies  Afnerican  families  iiave  just  begun  to  be  recognized  and  4 
appreciated.  No  typical  or  ideal  ^mily  exists. 

The  report  stresses  the  coniributior^  of  ftirililies  to  the  mamtenance  of 
personal  mental  health  through  "their  tples  as  advocates,  stabiHzers, 
and  defenders  of  individuals  conffonied  with  societal  forces  which  are, 
at  times,  overwhelming"  and  refers  to  minority  families  which  "have 
nurtured  and  maintained  their  members  through  centuries  of  societal 
indifference,  if  not  outright  hostility  toward  their  welfare." 
■# 
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The  report  states  further  that,  "Paradoxically,  minority  fiimiHes 
have  receivud  very  little  credit  for  the  admirable  job  done*  in  this 
sphere/* 

The  above  ^quotations  ure  as  relevant  to  the  east  and  south  Euro- 
American  families  as  they  Ure  to  families  from  other  ethnic  or  racial 
groups..  Economic  hardships  ^and  deprivations,  discriniination  and 
prejudice  were,  in  the  past,  and  to  saitie  extent  still  are,  coniinoii 
experiences.tn  them. 

The  worst  deprivation  to  the  east  and  south  Euro-American  families 
is  the  long-standing,  denial  by  the  American  society  of  the  legitiniacy 
of  their  efforts^to  socialize  their  children  in  their  ethnic  cultures.  The 
constant  pressures  by  socifc^ty  toward  assimilation  and  toward  abandon- 
menc  of  ethnic  patterns,  carried  out  through  the  educational  system, 
mass  media,  and  piaBlj^^  opinion,  undei;mined  the  ethnic  family  and  its 
socialization  processes  and  instilled  in  ethnic  childrer^feelings  of 
inferiority  and  insecurity.  Alienation  of  children  rrom  their  tamilies 
and  intergenerational  conflicts  are  frequently  the  results  leading  in 
-some  cases  to  personal  and  family  disorganization. 

But  despite  these  deprivatiofis  and  discriminations,  most  ^ast  and 
south  Euro-American  families  coped  as  well  as  they  coulcl  with  these 
probkms.  By  keepln^^heir  simple  religious  faith  and  tradititvis",  by 
main  tain  nig  their  relentjess  work-ethic  and  their  unperturbed  life 
optimism,  they  raised  their  children  as  American  citizens  willing  to 
^irove  their  j-ommitments-to^merican  ideafs. through  sacrifices  on  the 
bdttletleld  as  well  as  tbrou^iheir  coritributions  in  brain  and  brasvn  to 
the  development  of  the  mos!  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

But  there  -are  limits  to^cqplng.  Theoretically  one  can  say  that  the 
well-freiag  of  the  family  should  be  the  central  concer'n  of'a  11  social  and 
^^cultural  systems.  But  in-^the  young,  pluralistic  Arnerican  society^  the 
family  in  general,  and  especially  the  ethnic  family,  is  largely  left  to  its 
own  resources.  The  only  support,  ethnic  familtes  can  get  is  from  their 
ethnic  groups.  ' 

According  to  the  President's  Commission  on  Mental  Health  report; 
mentioned  above,  there  are  about  "50  million.  .  .Americans  who  are 
cfifljpn  *or  griindchildren  of  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe,  out  of  an  estimated  ICX)*  million  Americans,  white  and 
non white  (who)  identify  with  an  ethnic  grouQ^"  (Vol.  Ill,  Appendix, 
pp.  878  and  879/)*  "  . 

One  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  eastern  and  southern  Euro- 
Americans  is  their  strong  emphasis  oh  family  and  community  life. 
Generally  regarded  as  basic  components  of  societal  ^functioning, 
fainily  and  community  are-  also  extensively  discussed  in  the  President's 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  report  as  bein'g  ^a  "major*^ coping 
strategy"  for  maintenance  of  individutil  mental  health.  The  report  also 
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cites  the  neglect  of  hunurity  tamilies,  especially  iii  research,  m  a  reason 
't\)r  the  "retardatiuii  of  the  recognition  of  the  skill  and  dedicatioii  with 
whirt  rtiinurity  faniilies  can  niarshall  limited  resources  to  niiyntain 
positive^ mental  health  in  the  minoriiy  community";  it  further  states 
that  "Some' efforts  are  now  being  made  to  study  ways  in  which  these 
informal  [let works  cart  be  strengthened  and  how^  sonie  of  their  coping 
skill  can  he  utihzed  by  the  r^iajoriiy 'eullure  as  well-"  (VoL  III, 
Appendix,  p.  572)  .         ;  ^  '  ■  ^  . 

These  are  important  pronouncements  svhich  may  result  in  meaning-^ 
ful  uctioA.  Meanwhile,  hovy^evei^,  the  historical  neglect  by  society 
ftdgative'societal  attitudes  and  even  actions,  tdgether  with  chqfnges  in 
the  urban  scene  are  endangering  ethnic  communities  and  weakening 
ethnic  families,  ihiis  adding  td  social  disorganizatipn  in  Americaii 

society.  '    ^  '   .  ^ 

Help  is  urgently  needed.  It  is.  still  possible  to  revitalize  ef|nic 
C()nmiuniiies  and  to*Teinlbrge  their  pdtentiaL  for  self-reliance.  Waj's 
must  and  can  be  found  to  reconcile  the  self-determination  of  etfinic 
groups  with  the  need  for  their  integration  in  the  open.  American 
society.  Any  consftyctive,  action  aimed  at  assisting  the  eastern  and 
southern  Euro-Americans  in  the  developmeni  of  their  potential  for  full 
part*i^ipation  in  American  society  and*  for  contribution  to  it  s^mild 
pj'.Qbably  include  the  foJRiwing  general  ct)nsiderations:      '  ^''^ 

L  The  increased  a|ceptanc^  by  American  society  and  recognition 
\.  ■    oClheir positive  rcjle  in  society.  .   '  ^    .  -  j-   .i  - 

2i  :  Intensive  daju  ^^pction  on- these  groups,  arVd 'esptJcially  cVn  their 
cpmmunities  anJ^%milie^, ,  through,  detailed  .tensus^  data  and 
through  special  research,  ^ 

3.  Increased  sensiiiv^ity. and*respdnse  to  the  cultural  uniqueness  of 
these  groups  -and  development  of  culturaliy  reievant  social 

■  policies  and  social  services  for  Lhem= 

4.  Consistent  involvement  of  the  groups  concerned  in  all  planning^ 
decision-making  and  programmirfg  of  activities  related  to  them. 

The  passing  of  an  act  securirfg  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
Constitution  will  he  an  miportant  step  in  providing  support  and 
assistance  to  ihese  groups  in  their  elTorts  to  become  equal  partners  in 
the  tuture  development  ot  American  society.  .  .      -  ■- 

Thahk'you.  '  .  ^  \; 

COMMISSIONI^H  FRHfiVtAN.  Now  we  have  had  the  presentations  and 
the  panelists:  the  remainmg  portion  of  this  period  will  be.for  questions 
and  comments  frt)m  the  Commissioners  and  Staff  Director. 
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,  DISCUSSION 

.Chairman  F'i  i  MMiN<h,Dr,  Naparstek,  you  pmbably  are  tamiliar 
with  the  fact  that  the  Commission  fairly  receiitly  issued  an  oversight 
report  relevant  to  the  enrorcement  or^fair  housing  Icgi^slation. 

In  that  report  we  took  the  position  that  our  nation  had  made  very 
little  progress  in  the  direction  of  an  effective  iniplenfeiitation  of  tiiir 
housing  laws.  Pi  .  - 

^  VV  e  c  dijed  t  o  r  t  w  o  t  h  i  n  gs .  e  u  a  11  ed  f  o  r  t  w  o  am  on  g  a  n  umber  o  f 
recommendations  =  two  I'd  like  to  underline.  S 

One  svas  that  we  urge  an  amendment  of  the  fair  Housing  Law  sxtus 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  cease  and 
desist-^ithority. 

1  he  second  thing  is  that  we  urge  that^  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development'  mount  yr  far  mttre  effective  ^and  vigorous 
enforcement  program  than  has  characterized  the  Department  up  to  the 
present  time.  ^ 

Do  you  feel  that  the  ,Euro-ethific.  comn^unity  can  support  recom- 
mendations of  that  nature  and  that  a  vigorous  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of^ihe  Fair'  Housing  lavys  vvotifd  contribute  to  the  kind  of 
■objectiv^^s  that  the  Euro-  ethnic  community  haHn  mind? 

Dr.  NAPARS'ri-K.  I  can't  ^gpeak  for  all  the  various  communities  out 
there,  but  of  the  people  I  vvork  with  in  cities  as  diverse  in  ambiance  as 
Newark,  New.  Jersey  and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago,  yes,  absolutely.  .  ' 

I  think  with  that  has  to  go  a  real  strengthening  of  tHe  regulatory 
functions  that  recite  to  ^he  credit'  heeds  of  peopje  with  the  Fair 
Housing  lavv.    he  tw'o*have  to  go^JQgether.  ; 

J  jhink  the  issue  around  -  the  most  critical  issue  there  -  if  we  can 
strengthen  those  regulatory  functions,  I  think  it  will  take  us  out  of  the 
bind  oF  the  urban-suburban  kind  of  tensions  that  curi%ntly  exist  in  cities 
like  Hartford,  Nesv  Haven,  Boston,  et  cetera. 

But  the  two  really  have  to  go  together,  and  I  think  the  agencies  that 
need  to  be  looked  dt  very  carefully  in  terms  of  the  regulatory  functions 
are  thCv Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  in  parttcular,  the  FederaL 
Reserve,  the  Federal  FpIC,.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance,  tbrporation.  ^ 

Those  are  'the  agencies:  that,  in  many,*  many  ^M^ays^'  create  the 
preconditions  that  makci  it  impossible  to  achieve  fair  housing,  so  I 
jKink  that  has  to  be  looked  at.  .  ^ 

Simultaneously,  :!  think  vve  have  to  lopk.at  the  subsidy  and  incentive' 
programs  that  ^inanata^  out  .of  HUD.   I  think  the  Civil   Rigfits  ^ 
Commission  is- in  a  very  good  position  now'  because  there's  approxi- 
mately 60  pieces  of  legisUition  expiring  at  HUD  this  year,  in  1981, 
rather,  in  1980,  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  I  think  to  take,:a  close 
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look  at  those  pieces  of  expiring  legislation  thu^elute  to  the=»kinds  of 
goal*5  thai  yt>u^stablisK  svould  nuike  a  lordfrj^  /  • 

ChairmaK  FLtLViMlNCj.  As  yuu  know,  we're  in  Complete  agrtemlMU 
svith  you  on  the  regulatQcy  agencie*?,  and  we  did  make  some  very 
specifie  recommendations  in  that  aHea,  also.  . 

Thank  you  very  r^uch.    ^  *.  .  ' 

CoMMissiONi  a  Frkkman.  Mr.  Vice  Chairman?  ' 

\  V'ici;  Chairman  Hurn.  FU  iiko  to  pose  thv^  question  to  all  ul"  ilie' 
panelists,  ^  > ,  .  ^ 

The  reuson  sve  have^segrugated  housing -  that's  ubs  ioUH.^^This  panel 
is  devoted  ti.T^nnijity  and  housing;,  and  the  problem  svitlvscgregated 
housirig'is\  ^/as  a  lot  of-your  p:ipurs  and.comments  describe  -  that  it  is 
very  iditlicuUio  get  a  nirt  of  v;i.ir]ous  groups  in  a  given  geogrLiphic  area, 
partly  tor  reasons  of  ethnicity,  Fsuspect  mostly  for  reas\.uis  of  eaononiie 
class,  in  the  sense  that  those  who  might  be  there  have  ^become  middle 
class,  losver  niiiidle  class,  ct  cetera,       ^  -.^ 

A  new  immigfcnu  wave  et^mcs  in  and  starts  absorbing,  doubling  up, 
et  eetei^.  Tn  older  housing  st\3ck,  and  so  forth.  People  paiiic.  lice;  we 
know  the^  story.  AncI  we  go  through  this  iype  of  cyele.  We  are^  seeing 
this  now/.tn  reverse,  as  I  not^"  your^  papers  cbmment  in  terms  of  the 
inn e r  l- i  t v VV'e  ni a v  be  o n  o u r  third  or  f o u rt h  e y e I e  in  so ni e  o f  the 
mner  eities  ot^America.      y         .  ^        ■  r  '  ■  :  - 

And  I  guess  my  ciiiestion  is  this:  We 'listened  to  the  panel 'this 
morning;  we  listened  to  you  and  read  the  papers,  and  we  say  what^ 
we  need  is  selt=determination.  \^'c  need  sutricrehcy.  W^e- need  a  chance 
for  people  to  live  where  they  want  to.  live,  to  have  a  neighborhood, 
to  have  an  ethnic  identity,  et  ceteraj  et  cetera. 

Biit  one  of^the  problems,  the  reason  we  are  wjiqrc  we  are  in  public 
school  desegreuution,  u^here  we  move  ehiklren'  around  bcause  we 
couldiVt  move  their  parents  around,  is  that  some  groups  did  not  have 
that  choice  of  self-determination  antl  sutheiency. 

So  I  gauss  I'm  asking  ynu,  if  you  %fere  a  Federal  Judge  who  has  lo 
si t^ on  a  ease  that  in\ulves  dese^regaticMi,  that's  obviously  vaused  by 
houNUiy  segregatitMi,  and  you  have  to  strike  the  balance .betxvecn  mov= 
ing  pciipie  betvveen  n6ighborhoOtK  heeause  historieally,  hy  gcn'crn- 
'ment  forces,  b\  nonjcnernnient-  forces, by  cultural  Littitudes,  by-^ 
psyclu^logiJiiT^n^asAMis,  for  uhaiever  reLiscui,  they  uerc  denied  that  free 
whoiee  to  \J\c  wherever  ihev  wantCLl  to  Hve  in  the  city,  what  wcnild  vuu 


^o?  NVhufij  would- sou  .strikJ^hat  haluncc  bijtsveeii  ah,c  sulf-dctcrniiiui- 
tion  aiul  sullkiency  ol"  iwiuhhorhoods  vull  talk  abotu  and  the  fact 
ttmt  niillions  of  people  ^It^  run  really  ha\v  aii  ctTcctiv'e  choice  in  ihui, 
rcyiard  bc^uisc  ihcy^'havc/ iiiK^lTeci.  bocn  uiW  r  '\N'c  doiri  want  ytni  \o 
Iive\cre  in  this- nL\ighht>rhood;  go  ii\  ^onicl>id>  •=c]se>  iwighbtirhooJ/'' 

Dk.  NAPAHS  rhK.  Letmie  take  a  shot  A  that.  IV^  li  luuded  qucsliun. 

Vicii  tHAiKMAN  Horn.  Well,  it's  a  question  a  peUeral  Judge  has  to 
decide  every  day  ia  this  United  Stuies.  • 

:pR/  Napars TEk.  Absoiutety,  and  I  think  impUcit  in  it  are  Kvhat  are 
th^  jdi  mens  ions  of  the  inelusian^exclusion  issues  related  to  neighbor- 
/fcou.  empovvernieni,  the,aHsumpiipn  being  that  if  you  have  a  strong 
heighbdr^iooH,  vvhetheV  ii'tfe^  PoHsh  or  black,  people  are  going  to  be 
excluded.  -  /  ' 

I've  stru^led  with  that  issue  for  the  lust  15  years  in  a  variety  of 
different  wayB^  and  my  experience  hirb^e^  -  arid  I  rhirrk  it's  begiffntrig 
to  be  ftacked  up  by  the  literature  n6\y  =  thai  svhere^ihere  are  strong 
neighborhoods  and  there  is  a  sense  of  not  only  sufficieney,  but  equity 
aad  security,  where  people  feel,  they're  getting  a  fair  deal  and  people 
evaluate''that  in_  different  ways,  people  feel  that  there  is  security  relared.; 
to  their  social  Ticeds,.  their  educational  needs  and  their  physical  needs 
as  well  as  s Li fflc I e ci.c y i  w  h ich  T  would  d e 1 1  n e  as  acc ess  to  t  ht i se 
rieighborhood  institutiofis  that  are^upposed  to  be  serving  them.  f 

Those  folks  have 'mechanistjis.,  and  structures  to  handle  differences. 

One  of  the  things  that's  ^all^y  been  lackirig,  J  think,  beca'use  so  niany 
of  the  networ)cs  and  so  m/fi§%  regardless  of  the  jargon  you  use, 
mediatirig  ^instructors,  whatever,  churches,  synagogues,  have  been 
destroyed  and  weakened  in  these  neighborhoods,  is  that  we've  lost  the 
mec4ianisms  for  handling  differences/  •  - 

Take  Boston  for  fexample-  I  sit  on  Dr.  Wood's  panel  on^dealing  .with 
desegregation  up  there,  and  vve  found,  for  example,  that  many  of  the 
parents  of  Roxbury  did  not  want  their  children  bused  inti)  South 
'Boston.  They  do  not  svant  their  children  bused  into  Soiith  Boston 
because  for=  15  years  now  through  the  competis^tory  education 
programs  ^ovided  in  the  '6()'s,  mahy  Vif  those  parents  have  g^ 
control  of  thos(^  local  rieighborhuod  schools. ^  ;  . 

Many^of  those  schopls,  quite  frankly,  are  much-  rriueh  ^better  thari 
the  schools  in  DorcheNier  and  South  Boston,  and,.in  jUeiC  the  fovvest 
reading  scores  in  Boston  several  years  ago  wete  in  Louise  bay  Hicks' 
district-         , ;  ' 

The  mechanisms  for  handling  those  differences  have  to  be  in  strong 
neighbarhoodSi^and  if  they're  im  strbng  neighborhoods,  then  I  y^|k  we- 
have  .a  much  better  chance  of  dealing  with  those  differer^p  and 
negotiating  them  out.,^  ^ 


So  ihdf  s  the  gijily  kind  of  answer  I  can  come  to,  When  it  gets  to  tHe 
point  of  a  Judge,  as  it^has  in  Boston»>^kh  Judge  Garrity,  it's  often  too 
late.  It's  very,  very  difficult 

Father  Grodan  tried  harder  than  any  one  person  I  know  in  Boston, 
with  the  support  of  Garrity  and  others,  to  deal  with  just  that  question 
you're  raising;  and  I  think  he's  had  some  limited  success  within  the 
control  that  hfe  has, 

I  think  of  Gary,  Indiana,  for  example.  The  white  ethnic  neighbor- 
hood -  there  are  57  different  nationality  groups  represented  in  a  white 
minority  city  that  was  eXp6riencing  the  inStitutipnalization  of  black 
political  initiativg^.  - 

The  mechanisms  for  handling  the  differences  in  the  Glen  Park  area 
of  Gary  and  the  other  areaf  that  had  those  various  nationality  groups 
were  weakened  tremendously,  tremendotrfly.  They  couldn't  handle 
the  difference,  and  that'^s  when  I  made  the  commitment  to  get  involved 
in  whHe,  working  cldss,  ethnic  neighborhoods,  and  not  say  let  the 
Tony  Imperiales,let  the  Louise  Day  Hickses,  let  the  Frank  Rizzos 
become  the  leadership  in  those  communities.  There's  positive  leader- 
ship possible^  like  tKe  Barbara  McCluskeys  and  many  others  through 
the  -  Steve  Attibotto  in  Newark  and  many  others  throughout  the 
country. 

^So  your  question*s^  leaded  in  that  you*re  taking.it  to  the  extreme  of 
bringing  it  before  the  Judge.  I  think  we*ve  got  to  look  at  the  process 
from  the  beginning.  I  do  not  believe  it's  too  late,  but  I  think  we*ve  got 
to  provide  alternative  leadership  to  some  local  demagogues  that  are 
exac^bating  fears.     ^   ^  . 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  Okay,  I  agree  with  you.  Now,  let*s  then  go 
back  to  the  stage  at  which  you  can  work  in  a  city  such  as  Oary, 
Indiana, 

Given  the  ethnic  identity,  weakened  thpugh  it  might  be,  it  still  exists ; 
and  -  ' 

Dr.  Naparstfk,  The  ethnic  identity  is  not  weakened.  There  are 
institutions  that  could  have  been  utilized  and  have  been' since  utilized 
to  handling  differences  and  decreasing  tensions  and  building  on  issues 
related  to  equity,  security  and  sufficiency  in  those  neighborhoods. 

ViCK  Chairman  Horn,  Well,  expand  on  that  for  me  as  to  what 
institutions  were  weakened  and  why  in  a  city  such  as  Gary,  or  any 
other  cities  with  which  yoii  are  familiar  I  am  also  curious  how  you 
work  prior  to  the  Judge's  order  in  order  to  keep  these  things  from 
escalating  into  problems. 

So  what  is  a  constructive  way  to  approach  the  city  in  its  varying 
stages  now  and  its  varying  relationshijiR^  between  ethnic  identity  and 
the  institutions  and  networks  one  can  use  to  get  to  some  of  these 
problems?  ^ 

Dr.  Naparh  n;k.  Running  the  risk  of  ^oversimplification,  I  mean  - 
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in  fact,  in"  Gary,  we  -  when  I  was  there,  between-  *65  and  *70,  we  paid 
careful  attention  to  ihe^^how  public  housing  should  be  built  in  that 
city,  and  I  might  add  public  housin|  was  not  built  in  Gary  from  1953 
to  1968  because  the  City  did  not  allow  it,  through  local  zoning  ordi- 
nances, el  cetera,  and  cpdes,  although  wg  did  achieve  some  degree  of 
race  mix  and  income  mix.  The  work  of  the  Potomac  Institute  suggests 
that. 

To  get  to  your  question,  specifically  and  very  dramatically,  when 
highways  go  right  through  a  neighborhood  and  result  in  the  tearing 
down^of  churches  and  synagogues,  that's  a  very  dramatic  example. 

When  you  build  public  housing  as  occurred  in  this  city,  the  Robert 
Taylor  homesr^O  blocks  of  public  housings  all  right,  over  15  to  20 
stories  high,  with  elevators  outside  that  don't  work  in  the  winter, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the. city  by  =  what  is  it,  the  Dan  Ryan 
Expressway  or  whatever  that  expressway  that  runs  off  the  Eisen- 
hower Expressway  -  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  that,  that*s 
.a  nevy  form  of  urban  apartheid, 

That's  a  mistake.  Those  kinds  of  public  policies*  the  Highway 
Transportation  Act,  the  public  housing  of  1948,  the  urban  renewal 
programs  of  * 54*  have  led  to  unintended  consequences  that  get  directly 
at  the  issue  you're  talking  about, 

A  second  way  I  think  we  need  to  look  at,  in  terms  of  avoiding  these 
kinds  of  conclusions,  is  to  ^ke  a  process  approach  as  well  as  a  program 
, approach. 

We're  not  going  to  be  able  to  legislate  all  things,  but  it's  wrong 
when  you  use  community  development  and  block  grants  in  a  way  that 
does  not  strengthen  existing  communities,  and  in  fact  in  many  ways 
weakens  it,  Cleveland  is  a  good  example  of  $24  million  that  was 
allocated  to  Cleveland  a  year  ago,  two  years  ago.  Only  1,2  million  was 
used  for  housing  rehab;  12  million  was  used  for  overhead  in  City 
Government,  and  the  rest  was  turned  back  to  the  Federal  agencieSj 
and  you  wonder  why  you  have  tensions  in  that  city.  And  you  can  find 
that  happening  over  and  over  again. 

The  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Program,  $400  million 
program,  when  it's  used  fir  downtown  development  in  a  city  like  St, 
Louis  or  Detroit,  Renaissance  City  -  it  wasn't  used  for  Renaissance 
City,  but  the  appendages  of  it  now  -  and  you  have  urban  ethnic  week 
in  Detroit,  neighborhoods  contiguous  to  the  downtown  area  receiving 
absolutely  nothing  in  terms  of  any  kind  of  subsidy  or  incentive;  you're 
going  to  have  those  kinds  of  problems. 

When  in  St.  Louis  a  group  of  mothers  in  a  public  housing  project* 
Cochran  Gardens,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Pruitt  Igo  site  =  thank 
God  that's  no  longer  there  =  want  to  get  control  of  their  public 
housing  project  and  want  to  go  to^work  and  ask  for  Title  20  money 
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and  they  can*t  get  ii  out  of  the  state  to  create  a  day-carl  center,  or  a 
group  of  Irish  women  in  Ckrnbridge  want  to  do  the  same  thing  and  are 
c^fron^ted  with  i^gal*  adrninistriftive  and  physical  dbstacles  to  the 
;  ;poifit  of  havin^jLirinals  three  feel  ofT  the  grqund  because  of  some 
?^jachronistic  state  law,  and  they  .can't  do  it*  that  becomes  a  problem 
t  and^xacer bates  ftirt her  lens ions;^/ 

So  I  think  thbse  are  the  kinds  of  issues;  what  we  had  in  Gary  in  the 
'60's  ^and  early  197b's  was  a  sense  that  the  black  community  was 
"  getting  everything  and  the  white  community  was  getting  nothing. 
-  All  right.  That  was  the  perception  in  the  white  community,  be  it  real 
or  not,  further  reinforced  by  the  media*  all  right? 

U  waSn*t  until  we  got  unto  the  white  community  and  the  white, 
working  class,  ethnic  community  you  began  talking  about  it  and 
developing  the  issues  that  were  coalitional  they  were  able  to  bring  that 
together*         .         '  * 

Saine  thing  happened  between  the  North  Ward  in  Newark  and  the 
Central  District,  They  were  coalitional  issues.'  That's  the  process 
approach. 

I  argue  very  strongly  for  recommendations  related  to  capacity 
building  on  a  neighborhood  level  so  people  can  begin  to  put  this  kind 
of  thing  together  and  come  together  on  some  of  these  issues. 

Dr.  Lopata.  I  would  hke  to  support  what  was  said  this  mprning 
about  education.  I  think  we  have  an  extremely  inefficient,  outdated, 
nonhumanistic  educational  system. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  schools  to  be  organized  the  way  they  are 
now;  I  think  a  lot  of  the  problems  of  ethnics  of  many  continents  in 
America  are  solvable  to  a  great  extent  by  a  reconstitution  of  our 
educational  system. 

We're  certainly  not  doing  very  well  with  educa'tion  right  now, 

ViCEi  Chairman  Horn,  Well,  as  I  understood  this  niofning's 
-.comment,  it  went  more  to  the  private  ana  alternative*  which  could  be 
.  public  school,  than  it  did  to  the  public  schooL 

Dr.  Lopata.  No,  I  mean  all  kinds  of  schools.  Public  schools  do  not 
have  to  be  organized  the  way  they  are,  ; 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  I  have  great  worries  about  the  private 
school  being  simply  a  way  to  further  segregation  by  economic  cla.ss. 

Dr.  Lopata.  No,  Fm  sorry.  I  take  that  back.  Yes. .   ^  ' 

No*  Vm  talking  about  public  schools,  I  think  Chicago's  a  perfect 
example. 

Vicf;  Chairman  Horn.  Well,  let  me  ask  you,  if  the  other  panelists 
agree  with  the  comments  that  Prof6ssor  Naparstek  made,  or  would 
ypu  add  anything  to  his  response  to  my  question  as  to  h(^  v  would  you 
rule  if  it  does  get  to  court,  and  if  you  don't  want  it  to  get  to  court, what 
do  you  suggest  in  terms  of  utilizing  existing  structures  within  a 


particular  ndghborhood,  so  that  it  isn't  segregation  simply  for  thosf 
that  arrived  on  the  boat  ahead,  of  another  boat,  although  too  often  it 
has  been  segregation  by  those  who  arrived  on  the  boat  three  or  four 
aentiiries  after  others  arrived  on  the  boat,  except  the  later  arrivals 
were  not  in  ehains?  .  ^ 

Dr,  Kolm.  I  generally  agree  with  Dr,  Naparstek  on  the  basic  issues. 
I  do  think  that  understanding ^and  fcooperation  cannot  beTegislated,  df 
forced.  -  ^  ^ 

I  think  that  the  working  out  of  the  differences  has  to  be  done  by  the 
people  in  the  neighborhoods  where  these  differences  exist;  they  also 
have  to  find  iolutions  to  these  problems  of  diffefencqs. 

I  also  think  that  the  pfeparation  of  the  eommunilies  or  neighbof- 
hoods  for  the  rrieelings  and  discussions 'of  their  problems  is*  a  very 
important  aspect  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  of  understand- 
ing of  cultural  differences  by  the  community  organizers  or  official 
workers.  ' 

I  think  the  biggest  problem  in  the  area  of  intergfoup  relations  is  that 
we  do  not  have  enough  skilled  community  organizers  who  have  a 
good  understanding  of  cultural  differences,  ' 

This  is  a  neglected  area  in  the  training  not  only  of  community 
workers,  but,  as  the  President's  tommission  on  Mental  Health  report 
elates,  of  all  workers  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 

The  proper  preparation  of  workers  working  with  communities  and 
'trying  to  help  people  to  get  togetWer  and  to  discuss  their  common 
pfoblems  is  the  first  condition  for  success  4n  this  work. 

Then,  obviously,  the  careful  selection  of  people  for  community 
work  is  also  very  important.  They  should  have  enthusiasm  for 
working  with  people,  competence,  sensitivity,  and  a  capacity  to  relate 
to  their  groups,  ^ 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Commissioner  Ruiz? 

Commissioner  Ruiz,  The  more  I  hear  the  more  confused  I  become, 
but  confusion  is  healthy  though,  because  one  th%n  strains  to  solve  the 
dilemma. 

The  statements  made  by  this  panel  for  the  record  are  going  to 
require  much  analysis, 

.  The  panel  ' has  raised  several  questions  which,  in  my  mind,  are  an 
attempt  to  define  policy  for  the  future.  * 

Is  it  too  late  to  revitalize  the  old  communitiei?  Is  it  desirable  to  do 
so?  Can  we  in  any  viable  way  preserve  some  of  the  old  and  adopt  some 
of^e  Bew,  and,  if  so,  how  can  the  old  and  the  new  best  exist  side  by 
side?  ,  ; 

How  do  we  balance  the  two?  You  see  how  Vm  confused? 


There  are  apparently  many  neighborhoods  in- various  stages  of 
community  cohesion;  some  have  been  described  as  weak,  others  as 
very  strong.  :  - 

There's  one  thing  thatT^  have  selected  from  the  disp ussions,  and  Tve  * 
pulled  it  out*  with  respect  to  the  theme  that  the  strong*  ethnic 
community  has  the  best  mechariism  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Did  I  get 
it  right?^         /        .        /  ^ 

Dr.  Naparstek.  No,  I  didn't  ^y  that.  The  strong  ethnic  communis 
ty  does  not  necessarily  have  the  best  mechanism.  There  is  a-greater 
likelihood  that  there  is  a  mechanism  within  the  community  to  handles 
differendes  between  class  as  well  as  race  .and  ethnicity. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Then  that  would  be  a  mechanism  for  purposes 
of  dealing  with  the  problem?  ' 
Dr.  Nafarstek.  The  problem-solving. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Are  we  going  to  build  nevy  communities,  ana 
if  so',  where?  We  have  built  communities  and  they've  been  a  mess,  as 
you  just  described.  Where  do  we  go  and  build  those  communities  if  we 
do  not  vitalize  jhose  that  already  exist? 

'  These  are  a  lot  of  questions,  a  hodge-podge  in  reality,  but  Tm  trying 
to  come  down  to  the  bottom  line  somewhere. 

Dr.  Naparstek^  Well,  I  think  we V#  gone  through  the  process 
since  World  War  11  of  building  communities.  I  mean  that's  what 
suburban  development's  been  all  about. 

But  when  we  did  our  study  in  1970  of  redlining  in  Chicago  in  zip 
code  60622  and  we  found  what  happened  to  that  $33  million  that 
didn't  ^o  back  in  the  communityj  went  for  suburban  development* 
even  though  it  was  the  working  people's  money  from  that  neighbor- 
hood or  West  Division  Street.  T 

It  went  to  Florida  for  development;  it  went  to  Portugal,  and  it  even 
-went  to  South  Africa.  That's  wrong.  That's  structure  disinvestment. 

What  we  have  and  what  we're  dealing  with  now  is  our  cities  -  our 
rural  areas  are  becoming  suburbs,  our  suburbs  are  becoming  slums,  and 
our  cities  are  becoming  wastelands  -  and  we^ve  got  to  begin  stopping 
that  process. 

In  other  areas  our  cities  are  becoming  gentrified  where  only  the 
very,  very  rich  can  live  there. 

So  it'?*  not  just  one  thing.  It*H  many,  many  things. 

What  we  do  not  have  right  now,  and  what  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
my  remarks,  is  a^policy  that  can  deal  with  the  issues  of  discrimination 
as  it  impacts  on  individual  groups  as  well  as  on  neighborhoods  as  a 
whole.  *  . 

Pve  given  many,  many  examples  in  my  paper  of  geographic 
discrimination,  how  certain  neighborhoods  are  discriminated  against  in 
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terms  of  credit*  and  how  that  can  affect  the  total  fabric  |/  that 
neighborhood,  '  .  ' 

Iri^many  of  the  urban  industrial  areas  in  the  Northeast,  thf^  Midwest 
and  cities  like  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  others,  people  who 
live  in  those  cities,  the  white  people  who  remain,  many  of  them  are  -  if 
you  want  to  use  the  term,  it's  the  first  time  rye  ever  usejd  it  Euro- 
ethnic,  fine.  There  are  people  who  define  themselves  as  Polish,  Italian^ 
eastern  European,  et  cetera.     ^  ^  - 

In  Nfw  York,  you  have  over  a  million  and  a  half  Jews,  tremendous 
Jewish  poverty  there.  There  are  mechanisms  emerging  in  New  York 
City  -  the  Poverty  Council,  the  various  religious  institutions  are 
beginning  to  deal;  there's  a  lot  df  tension  there,  " 

There's  a  lot  that  has  ;to  be  handled,  because  it  wasn't  handled  fof^ 
the  last  40  years,        ;  ' 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  build  new  conimunities.  I  think  we  need  to 
look  at  ways  in  which  existing  communities  can  be  rehabilitated  for  the 
people  who  live  there. now. 

Commissioner  Ruiz,  And  your  prognosis  from  that  point  of  view  is 
favorable, 

Dr.  Naparstek,  My  prognosis  is  favorable  if  there  are  substantial 
changes  in  the  regulatory  functions  ^  and  this  is  one  of  the  roles  I  see 
of  this  Commission  and  one  of  the  reasons  I  carne  to  Chicago  today  ^ 
and  there  are  substantial  changes  in  the  current  legislation. 

Some  communities  need  targeting  of  Federal  money.  There's  no 
question  about  it.  . 

When  you  talk  about  a  Youngstown,  Ohio,  you  can*i  talk  about  self- 
help.  Those  communities  have  been  disinvested  in  a  structural  way 
through  the  private  sector  over  a  period  of  15  years.  There's  nothing 
that's  going  to  help  that  community  except  targeting  of  Federal 
money,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  corhmunities  like  Gary  and  others 
throughout  the  country. 

It's  going  to  be  a  bundle  of  strategies,  but  we  have  to  get  at  the 
issues  that  set  one  group  off  against  another,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  those 
issues  relate  to  geographic  discrimination. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  I  want  to  thank  you>  This  has  been  very 
helpful.  I  can  tell  you  that  from  the  questions,  that  we  could  probably 
go  on  for  another  hour,  but  we  do  have  another  session,  and  I  want  to 
say  thank  you  to  all  of  you,  the  presenters  and  the  panelists. 

Chairman  Fi  emming.  I  want  to  join.^ Commissioner  Freeman  in 
expressing  our  deep  appreciation  for  the  contributions  that  have  been 
made. 


Third  Vision:  Eduoaiion  and  Ethnicity 

Chairman  FLHMMjiNa*  We  turn  no  sv  to  the  area  of  e^uuatipn»  and 
Vm  going  to  ask  my  colleague*  Commissioner  Ruiz,  to  prenide  during 
the  consideratiori  of  the  issues  in  that  area. 

Commissioner  Ruiz,  Education  and  Ethnicity,  the '  presenter, 
Francis  FemmineUa,.  Profe.s^or  of  SoL-iology  and  Educatinn,  State 
University  of  New  York,  Albtiny*  Ne%v  Vo'rk  since  1967^- 

In  1976,  he  presented  the  keynote,  paper  at  the  White  House 
Conferenge  on  Ethnicity  and  Education.  He  has  served  since  1975  on 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  and  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Council  in  1977.  He  holds  Bachelors' 
degrees  in  philoHOphy  and  suciology,  a  Master's  degree  in  psychiatric 
social  work,  and  a  Doc t oral  degree  in  sociology  anil  anthropdUTgy. 

Welcome,  sir. 

\\  STATEMENT  OF  FRANytfjS  FEMMINELLA, 

-      PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLobv  AND  EDUCATION. 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORKp  ALBANY 

Dr,    FKMMiNELLA.  Thank  you,  sir.  Thank  you/  . 

rd  like  tlrst  of  all  to  thank  the  Commissioners  and  the  organizers  of 
this  consultation  for  inviting  me  to  participate  and  present  this  pAper. 
It  represents  the  work  of  a  humanistic  social-science  theoretician, 
rather  than  a  practitioner,  but  it  is  my  hope  that  some  .practical 
consequences  will  come  out  of  it. 

^The  central  problem  facing  the  United  States  with  respect  it) 
education  and  ethnicity  is  that  prejudice  and  discrimination  against 
European  ethnics  exists,=  and  it  is  both  overt  ar^id  covert. 

The  central  focus  of  my  paper  addresses*subtie,  covert,  pervasive 
prejudice  and  mjusrice  foisted  upon  European  ethnics  by  selected 
other  European  ethnics,  as  often  as  not  without  malice*  nsually 
wiihout  awareness,  and  mention 'of  its  existence  is  gencrully  met  svith 
disbelief  and  denial.  /  ^ 

Tht  paper  is  k)ng,  and  so  I  wcnild  just  Ijkc  ic)  .meniion  what  the 
majfir  headings  are  and  then  move  to  iht^econuncntiations. 

I  begin  in  my  paper  by  discussing,  what  sociologists  of  education 
have  referred  to  as/'meriti)cratrc'\ versus  'Tevisionisi"  arguments.  1  he^ 
meritocratic  argument  essentially  is  tluit  educatiori  ouints  people 
society  and  the  most  talented  get  the  best  jc^bs. 

The  revisionist  argument  very  simply  states  that  this  i^  untounded. 
In  fact,  the  structure  of  society  is  such  that  cuher^^imls  of  things 
determine  who  gets  what. 

The  critical  Uierature  of  the  pitsi  15  years  has  said  something 
dinereni.  It  has  said  that  schools  destroy  teachers  anu  pupils  both. 


Neither  the  revisionists  nor  the  meritocratists  confronted  directly 
the  Coleman  thesis  that  the  extent  to  which  an  individual  feels  that  he 
has  sojne  contirbl  over  his  destiny  appears"  to  have  a  stronger 
relationship  to  achievement  than  do  all  the  school  factors  together,  a 
thesis  t  J  which  the  educational  critics  often  refer. 

What  I  Tiaye  tried  to  do  in  this  paper  is  to  syncretize  these  three 
positions  by  utilizing  the  theoretical  constructs  of  Erik  Erikson  and 
particularly  his  notion  of  **ego  identity''  and  specifically  the  stage  that 
cornes  before  the  development  of  ego  identity,  namely,^  the  stage  of 
"industry/' 

■  Children,  for  their  part,  are  actively  engaged  in  the  process  of 
developing  a  sense  of  industry.  They  now  learn  to  win  recogition  by 
producing  things.  This  is  what  happens  when  kids  are  in  school.  Thii  is 
the  age  when  they  begin  to  see  themselves  as  having  worth  because 
they  produce  Something  worthwhile,  arid  teachers  tell  them  that  this  is 
good,  and  so  they  come  to  know  it.  ^ 

But  the  danger  to  the  psycho-social  development  of  the  child  at  this 
stdge  lies  in  a  sense  of  inadequacy  and  inferiority.  The  opposite  of  a 
sense  of  industry  is  a  iense  of  inferiority.  , 

"A  danger  threatens  individual  and  society  where  the  school  child 
begihs  to  feel  that  the  color  of  his  skin,  the  background  of  his  pafentSj 
the  lashion  of  his  clothes,  rather  than  his  wish  and  his  will  to  learn  will 
decide  his  worH  as  an  apprentice,  and  thus  eventually ^his  sense  of 
identity,**  * 
^    Tlnat  is  the  way  Erik  Erikson  spoke  about  this  30  years  ago. 

^Yhe  traditional  success  of  the  curricula  of  our  schools  in  teaching 
self-reliance  and  in4ustry  is  matched  by  a  traditional  failure  of  the 
curricula  of  our  ^chftols  to  teach  children  the  dual  dirnensionality  of 
their  heritage. 

I  think  this  durability  of  heritage  is  an  important  concept.  It  is 
important  for  us  to  know  that  every  American,  and  I  mean  every 
American,  has  two  heritages.  By  virtue  of  citizenship,  hejs  entitled  t^ 
a  domestic  heritage,  and  by  virtue  of  family  biography  every 
American  Ms  an  alien  heritage, including  the  native  Americans  who 
were  not  "Uiited  Statesians,"  aIthou|h  they  are  Americans,  f 

The  lack  of  education  for  a  globalperspective  and  the  elimination  of 
foreign  languages  from  curricula  ar^  all  linked  in  this  problem, 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  the  subtitle  of  this  work,  which  I 
think  is  the  key  to  where  I  am  going.  It  is  called  **Education  and 
Ethnicity:  Euro-ethnics  in  Anglo-ethnic  Schools/' 

The  schools  in  yke  United  States  were  thought  of  from  the  earliest 
period,  in  Revolutionary  times,  to  bCj  a  viable  source  of  nation 
rbuilding,  and  there  are  Home  interesting  paradoxes  involved  in  this. 


From  the  very  beginning  thiy  ware  established  for  the  sake  of  this 
ethnicity,  wheiherrit  be  for  religion  or  for  the  establishment  of  the 
preservarion  of  the  Avhite  Anglo-Saxon  ciiltu^  * 

'Now,  having  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
cultufal  heritage  of  the  people,  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the 
major  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  school  was,  as  Gutek  puts  it, 
basically  to  consist  of  the  reconsiructidn  of  imported  English  institu- 
tions. "  % 

Higher ^duGation  in  that  period  was  imitative  of  the  two  major 
English  universities,  Oxford  and  Canibridge. 

And  so  what  we  have  then  is  a  kind  of  an  English  scKooI  system 
educating  in  the  early  days  the  Duich,^the  French,  the  Spanish,  the 
Portuguese,  the  Afros  that  were  here,  and  later  on  all  of  the/ other 
peoples  who  came  to  the  United  Slates.  '  '}.^%. 

And  so  the  dominance  of  one  ethnic  group  over  all  others  brought 
about  a  situation  where,  today,  the  purpose  of  the  schools  is  to 
eliminate  ethnicity,  *  _ 

Children  in  school  "toddy,  even  in  those  cases  where  ethnicity  is 
taught,  where  there  has  been  some  reform,  where  multi-cultural 
education,  for  example,  goes  on,  are  nevertheless  taught  by  a  method 
and  a  mode  of  ^instruction  that  carries  with  it  the  Anglo-German 
tpaidition  that  was  developed  in  the  country,  and  this  tradition  serves  to 
destroy  some  of  the  unconscious  aspects  of  ethnic  heritage  of  non^ 
Anglo  children,  , 

Now,  Tm  going  to  say  more  about  that  in  a  moment,  buf  for  now  I'd 
like  to  mention  that  in  the  schools  we  do  have  overt  prejudice;  in  the 
paper  I  record  some  of  that,  particularly  with  respect  to  research  that 
Tve  conducted  in  New  York  State  at  the  City  University  and  the  State 
University.  " 

There  are  no  nationwide  statistics  easily  available,  and  it  is 
fascinating  why  not,  I  think  it  is  in  part  because  Euro-ethnics  believe  in 
that  meritocratic  myth. 

They  think  that  when  they  were  prejudiced  against  ^  and  we  talked 
about  that  earlier  -  when  they  were  exploited,  that  this  was  a  fair  and 
proper  obstacle  that  newcomers  could  be  expected  to  overcome  as  a 
kind  of  **price  of  admission." 

They  believe  that  they  were  supposed  to  go  through  all  that 
exploitation;  that  was  their  dues,  and  so  they  paid  their  dues.  And  they 
didn't  look  at  themselves  as  ^eing  prejudiced  againstf  They  do  not 
even  see  it  sometimes,  even  though  they  are  suffering  ii^ 

More  importantly  is  the  covert  prejudice  which  goes  not  only  to 
Euro-ethnics,  really,  but  to  all  Americans,  The  fact  is  that*  we  are 
essentially  a  monocultural  society  whose  major  characteristic  is  our 
multi-ethnicity. 
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\  Mr  when  we  ^talk  about  ourselves  as  having  pluralism  here,  w©  ^re 
iiut  TiilViri^ n_  nfr  Lij  in.c  irtentioned  this  morning  about  the  Horace 
Kalian  -  of  really  originaHy  the  Dewey  an  =  notion  of  /cultural 
pluralism,  such  as  they  had/ieVs  say  Switzerland, 

When  I,  as  an  Italian-American,  go  to  Italy,  they  make  It  very  clear 
that  I  am  an  American.  They  make  it  very  cJear  to  me.  And  so  it  is 
with  each  of  us;  ffs  we  go  back  to  the  lands  oftpur  fathers,  we  find  out 
very  quickly  we're  Americans.  But -we  are  ^^merieans  who,  because 
this  is  a  cultural  democracy,  are  allowed  to  have  a  sense  of  our>own 
ethnicity  and  our  own  heritage.  At  least  that  is  what  we  think  we 
ought  to  have,  ■ 

Individual  and  group  valup^s  and  value-orientations  constitute  a 
comparative  aspect  of  culiurel^iai  can  be  found  to  be  transmitted  by 
:  sociaHzation,  and  these  have  been  extensively  studied^  but  there's 
another  dimension  of  culture  found  in  individuals  and  transmitted  by 
>i  socialization,  but  rarely  studied,  and  that's  the  particular  and  distinc- 
tive mode  of  "processing  information"  that  is  characteristic  of  eacli 
group.  ■  ^: 

V  By  "information  processing,'*  Pm  talking  now  about  the  way  people 
learn,  analyze,  e.Kpress,  or,  stated  from  a  cognitivi  learning  perspec- 
tive, the  way  we  order  our  world.  .  , 

The  manner  or  mode, of  acting  out  these  learning  behaviors  is  what 
we  mean  by  cognitive  stiyle.  That  is  an  impottarft  notion  for  us,- 

There  are  different  cognitive  styles  for  different  people;  the 
psychological  literature  shows  that.  One  of  the  questions  that  we  have  ; 
is  whether  or  not  there  are,  in  fact,  group  cognitive  styles.  People  have 
hesitated  to  get  into  that  area,  but  certainly  the  ethnological  and 
historical,  and  even  t^e^guistic  literature  gives  us  some  crues. 

In  my  paper  I  deal  with  that*  apd  I  woat  have  time  to  go  into  it 
deeply,  except  to  say  that  if  our  schools  are  English  in  orientation,  one 
might?'compare  English  schools  with  non-English  .schools  in  Europe, 
and  what  I  do  in  the  paper  is  talk  briefly  about  Jtalian  schools  and 
de^scribe  differences, 

For  example,  the  Italian  style  is  an  aural/oral  .style,  You  can  read  a 
book,  if  ypd  want  to,  but  it's  more  important,  if  you're  In  the  Italian 
school,  that  you  just  pass  the  e.xams  by  whatever  method  you  want* 
and  *'weMI  ofter  you  lectures  Ho  help  you,  if  you  care  to  use  those 
lectures," 

The  English  school  is  quite,  quite  different.  It  stresses  a  reading  style 
and  it  is  much  more  concerned  with  form  and  format. 

What  that  means  is  that  \vhen  people  coriie  into  this  country,  having 
.  been  raised  under  those  other  kinds  of  styles,  the^acculturation  process 
that  they  go  through  is  mediated  by  linguistic  encoding  which  goes  on 
*  for  at  least  two  to  three  generations,  so  that  the  United  States  is  being 
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changed  whether  we  like  it  or  noii  and  all  1  am  saying  is>  while  I  arfi 
not  gainsaying  the  value  . of  Anglo-German  educutionid  ypgnitive 
stylest  what  I  am  saying  is' that  there  are  alternative  styles  tHac'should 
be  made  available  to  all  Americans.  We  h^ve  a  right  to  that. 

And,  in  fact,  they  are  being  destroyed,  and  somebody  ought  to 
defend  why  they  are  allowed  to  destrtTy  those  styles,  •  . 
■^.JT^e;dMllen^to  the  school  in  the'  1980%  with  renpect  to  ethnicity 
and  educaiioh,  will  be  td  effect  the  complete  reversal  of  that  slafice 
which  the  schools  have  taken  historicallyi  insisting  upon  Anglo  norms 
of  education  and  behavior,*  *  -V. 

AndJ  have  a  few  pages  of  recommendaiions,  which  Tm  not  going 
to  get  te,  except  to  point  out 'that  vwhat  w^/^ieed  tp^^  to  get  into 
research  in  these  areas  and  then  to  stan  'td'-defr&idp  .p'^^^^  the 
newly  formed  Department  of  EducattdnV;.Qne  vvou^  they 
would  be  encouraged  to  develop  an  integrated  perspective  on 
ethnicity  and  fnterctiltural  education,  in  all  aspects  of  education,  not 
just  in  stvcalled  ethnic  edUgaiion,  but  rather  in  all  aspects  of  the 
*^urriculun^'%3  that  it  is'  no^  just  another  add-on,  but  rather  jhere  i^  a 
real  reform  and  a  real  sensitizifig  of  the  entire  educational  institution, 
of  which  school  is  only  one  part. 

So  that  eventually  children,  as  they  "become",  as  they  grow,  are 
able  to  make  America  over  in  their  image,  ^hich  is  their,  right  as 
Americans.  t  .   '      \  - 

I  vyould  like  to  acknowledge  the  bibliographic  assistance  and  help  in  * 
clarifying  Ideas  of  Michelle  Kgegan,  Peter  StoU  and  Linda  Constant 
line,  and^the  students  in  my  educational  sociology  seminar. 
^  Thank  you.  ^     .  j 

^  [The  complete  paper  follows]  \  * 

EDUCATION  AND  ETHNICITY: 
EURO-iTHNICS  IN  ANGLO-ETHNIC  . 
SCHOOLS 

■  ,  ■  F,ranpis  X.  Pemminella,  Ph.D.*  . 

In  the  mid  !920's  W.  I.  Thomas  introduced  the  principle  that  how 
people  define  <heir  situatibn  is  pf  far  greater  importance  than  the 
actuality  of  the  situation.  ^*If  men  define  situations  as  real,  they  are  real 
in  tiieir  consequence."  Robert  Merton, ^writing  in  the  late  i940's,  has 

A-^^iiLunf  HmfVs^of  of  *Siien>ln^v  ,fFKl  hllucatiniK  Sj.ut-  Univ^rrsUy  of  New  Ydrk  ai  Albany 
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shown  that  we  act  on  the  basis  qf  dlir  subj€Qtiv^*un4?fslanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  situalion.  We  thergby  unwdhmgb^^<ci^|^^sel&fuin 
prophtecy..  OMf  deftnition  e^^ei^^fha^iors  and  consequence^  which 

.  makes  the  original  faWe  con^(^^tW  come  true. 

Jiist  oyet  a  decade  #go^ft:GsAnlhai  and  Jacobson  in  their  report  of 
exp^nments  cpnductedn^  School,  a  public  elementary  school, 

'and  jtibsequihily  Corwin  and  Schmidt  in  their  study  of  children  In 
inner^dftifef^chools,  noted  that  children  t?nd  Jo  achieve  at  the  level 
expected  of  them  ^y  :their  teachers.  The  evolution  of  this  thought  and 
relevant  research  findings  have  generated  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  "meritocratic  and  revisionist"  arguments. 

The  meritocratic  argument  largely  emanated  out  of  sociological 
ftmctionalism/ particularly  the  work  of  Talcott  Pamons;  Peter  Bjau 
and  Otis  Dudley  Duncan  followed  up  this  work  with  empirical 
research.  A  basic  premise  of  this  argument  is  that  all  the  institutidns  in 
society  are  structured  in  order  to  serve  a  particular  function.  Derived 
ftom  the  doctrine  of  organism  developed  specifically  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  this  premise  further  implied  that  the  difTerenliati^^n  of  thp 
organic  structure  of  institutions  occurs  in  or^er  to  serve  the=need^^^ft 
those  in  an  increasingly  high  organized  sc>cieiy.  In  regards  to  thb 
institutions  of  education;  this  principle  translates  into,  the  notion  that 
the  educational  system  functions  as  a  selection  agency,  allocating  those 
with  the  highest  intelligenQe  to  societal  positions  that  are.  critically 

.  c^entsaj  to.the  workings  of  a  complete  society.  The  sociologist  David 

,Ooslin  has  captured  the  essence  of  the  meritocratic  thesis  in  stating 
that  *'the  school  affords  individuals  from  all^  racial,  ethnic  and  class 
backgrounds  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  education  and  eventuaU 
ly  to  get  a  job  that  is  commensurate  with  their  abilities  and  training/'* 
The  revisionist  argiiment/  on  the  other  hand,  emphasizes  the 

^  dete'rmmistic  aspects  Gf  the  social  stroicture  rather  than  the^elernent  of 
individual  merit  in  explaining  the  structure  of  social  instit^tipris  and 

\  pridifcting  the  behayior  created  by  them.  Emanating  inainly  from 
.locioiogical  cbnnict  thebry,  this  argument  is  predicated  on  the 
assumption  thaii  **eveTy  society  rest^n  the  constraints  on  some  of  its 
members  by  others."  Taking  this  arientation,  many  social  scientists 
such  as  Gintis  and  Bowles,  Parenii,  Katz,  Tyack,  and  Kariet^,  have 
examined  the  institution  of  education  within  American  society.  They 
^lieve  that  factors  ou0de  the  school  are  very  important  in  influenc- 
ing chilciV4h*s  scheol  '^ferformance,  aspirations  and  motivations;  that 
social  class  Is  the  most  important  variable  in  predicting  how- far  a 
^jerson  gets|^  school,  Carnoy,  a  revisionist  economist,  formalize|  this 
view  of  fhe  school  ■aS'  fDllows;'^;'*The:^sc  is  structured. 


through  its  tests,  rewards  systeni,  and  required  behavior  patterns,  to 
allow  children  of  an  urban  bourgeoise'to  do  well,  and  to  ruter  out  the 
children  of  the  poor^  who  are  not  socialized  to  function  in  the  highest 
echelons  of  a  capitalist  economy  and  bourgeois  culture;  The  school 
system  is  therefore  a  mechanism  to  maintain  class  structure  in*  k 
capitalist  society/'^  .      "  r  . 

The  critical  literature  of  the  last  15  years  -  Henioff  (l966),.Greetie 

.  and' Ryan  (1 966),  Kohl  (1967^1969),  Komi  (1567)  (1973),  IlHch  (1971), 
Farber  (1969),  Levy  (1970),  etc.  ^^11  point  to  the  educational  sysfem  as 
a  destroyer  of  both  teachers  arid  pu^ls.  In  such  a  system  teachers 
come  to  expect  too  Jittle  from  pupils  (middle-class  teachers  -  lower- 
class  children',  Jn^f^rtlcular)  with  Vespect  to  motivation  and  compe- 

>tence,  factors  which^.may  in  turn  MTect  teachers*  sense  of  efficacy.; 

•  There  is  frequent  reference  in  this  liteWture  to  the  interplay  pf  pupil  and'' 
teacher  attitudes  towards  themselves\  and  each  other.  Neither,  the 
'revisionists  nor  the  meritocratists  con^nted  directly  the  Coliman 
thesis  that  "the  extent  to  which  an  individual  feels  that  he  has  some 
control  over  his  destiny,  ,  .  appeafs  to  have  a  strongen  relationship  to 
Achievement,  than  do  all  the  **sctiopl  vfactors  togethe:i^V'a  theds  the 
feducutional  critics  often  refer  to:^       ;    ;  ' 

Teacher  pefceptioh'oft^tudem  motivation  and  competence,  as  ego- 
psychological  constructs,  musfte  linked,  just  as  student'  and  teacher 
attitudes  are  linked,  to*%idef  societal  complexes.  Both  revisionists  and 
meritocratists,  as  well  as  educatiomij  critfcs,  see  these- as  important 

'*1ssues  even  though^e^ch  attacks'the  problems  from  4iffertlnt  perspec- 
tives. One  method  of  syncretiiing  these  positions  is  to  employ  Erik  H. 
Efikson's  construct  of  **egoMdentity''  and  his  thedry^of  '*ego-identity 
formation/'  These  notions  brfdge  the  psychological  and  sociological 

..,roles^,of  the^p^^son  by^  ynktn|Vispects  of  personlity  and  aspects  of 
sogipty  in  a  way  that  iricorporatS  the  work  of  Charles  H,  Cooley  Und 
goes  beyond  him.  by  adding  a  dynamic  cast  to  his  notion  of  "Self 
J  image^V  of^  th^*  ^'Selves  system/*  Our  explanation  of  the  practical 
consequences  of  ethrfc  discrimination  in  public  and  private  institutions 
and  systems  is  rooted  |n  this  higher  order  of  proposRiDns,  v 

From  this  point  of  view,  th^ndividual  teacher's  ego  identity  that  is 
including  and  involving  the  teacher*s  ideologies  and  domain  assump- 
tions, his/her  attitudes,  skills,  sense  of  self-worth,  and  vocational 

/Convictions,  come  into  cqntadt  with  the  child's  -  not  direcily  but 
through  the  rhediation  of  the  social  system,,  that  is,  the  educational 

r  insiitiftiriri- in  which  they  function.  The  interacflon  of  teachers  and  . 
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children,  muM  not,  howeyer,  be  though  of  as  a  oi^way'pr 

•  Children  Tor  their /part;       actively  engaged  in  me  prpc^.^:of 
developing  a^sense  of  indydiry.  They  now  learn     win  recogiii^on  Vy  ^ 
producing  thi^g&,-The'd^ng#f.to.  th^  developn^nt  the 
chnd\at  thii'Stii^a^*lies^^  a  ^ense  of  mttd:equacy  and  inferiority,  ,  ,  a 
danger  tti^eatenH  individual  and  society  w\vitc  the  School  child  begins- 
to  fedCjhat.the^culor  of  hU  skin,  the  background  of  his  parents,  the 

•  fashiph:'of  his  clothes,  rather  tha.n  his  wish  and  his  vvill  to  learn  will 
^  decide  :hi!l  work  as  an  apprentice,  and  thus  his  sense  of  identitv  ta 

,  whij^H  Sve  now  turn/*^ 'Thirty  years  '^o  Erik  Erikson  was^  thus 
imiiressed  with  the.  dangers  awaiting  the^minprity  group  child.  As  the 
child  succeeds  in  learnirrg  tp  involve  himself  with  and  bfeside^  qthers  as  ^ 
he  develops  a  sense  of  the  division '\)C'bbor^and^of- -^ifftf^ri^^ 
.opportunity^  thac  is,  what  Erikson  calls  a  sense  of  the'  ie&hnbld^icaf^^  y 
ethos  of  this  culture;  his  succjp^ses  expose  him  to  what  Briksdh'calis  ihe ' . 
shock  *  0>r' Ainerican  -adole^fcnce,  'Miamely  the  standatdization  of  - 
individuality  and  the  intdlerance  of  differences/'         .  ^ 
\    The  traditional  success  of  the  curricula  of  our  schools  in  teacHihg 
self-reliahce  and  industry  ismatched  by  a  traditional  failure  of  the 
curricula  of  our  schools  to  teach  children  the  dual  dimensiooaifty  of 
.their  heritage.^  In  additior/to  other  things,;this  understanding  requires 
an  international  perspective  that  mvolves  comprehension  of  our  place 
and  our  pptenrial  in  the  world.  As  James  Banks  puts  it,  **the  elirrent 
Cv^:  schoorcurriculum  is  not  preparing  most  st\idCTfs  to. function  success-  ' 

fully  Avithin  a  wc\rldf  eommunity  of  the  future.  .  .students  must  be  ' 
'    \helped"  tl  develop  the  vi^io^n  and  commitment  needed  to  rnake  our 
worlcT^^re  humane^ln  their  recent  report,  Jhe  President's ;Cpmmis- 
sion  ory  Fj>reign  Language  and  International  Studies  stated' that  the 
problem  Atends  from  bur  elementary  Sjhools  to  the.natiM's  leading' 
centers  for  advanced  tcainjrjg  arid. research  on.  fbreigrt  J^J'f^^^  "Nothing  ' 
less  is  at  issue  than  the  na^ion's%curity.  .  ,  .  America's  incompetence 
An  frire4gn  languages  is  nothingvshort  of  scandajdus,  and  it  is  becoming 
worse;'  The  lack  of  educafion  (or  a  global 'pefj^pective  and  the 
eliminationj'of  tbreign  languages  from  curricula'^-ar^.  linked  in  this 
discusHion  on  ethnicity  and  education  for  good  reason.  As  we  shall  see, 
the  Interrelationship  of- language  and  multicitltural  sensitrvity  are  t^e 
^^■inftcederVts  to  ego  identity  formation  through  the  acquisition  of  a 
■  sense  of  respect  for  cartels  own  heritage  and  the  deyelopment  of  a  sense 
V    of  respect  ftir  others.  ^owever,^ontradictory  it  may  appear  to  be,  it  is 
"  "'un  well  known  ^ictum  that  the  study  of  foreign  languages  helps  us  to 
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Idurn  our  own  language  and  the  study  of  foreign  cultures  also  helps  us 
to  learn  uur  own  culture. 

The  history  of  the  relationship  of  education  and  ethnicity  in  the 
United  States  also  offers  some  interesting  paradoxes.  The  earliest 
educational  inHtitutions  in  the  United  States,  as  we  know,  were  the 
schools  that  were  established  by  the  various  colonial  groups,  usually 
for  religious  purposes.  The  advocacy  of  religion,  and  even  in  some 
cases  the  advocacy  of  "White  Anglo-Saxon  culture,"  was  often  the 
stated  purpose  and  aim  of  the  schooL  Higher  education  too,  was 
established  in  the  United  States  with  and  for  these  same  purposes.  The 
first  paradox  that  strikes  us  is  found  in  the  Common  School  movement 
of  the  Colonial  Period,  The  great  political  leaders  of  the  time, 
including  Jefferson  and  Franklin,  already  saw  that  the  schools  could 
be  a  viable  institution  for  nation-building.  What  is  important  here  is  a 
recognition  of  the  ethno-cultural  aspects  of  the  schools.  As  Gutek  puts 
it,  "the  American  Colonial  education  experience,  then,  basically 
consisted  of  the  reconstruction  of  imported  English  institutions  in  light 
of  the  new  world  environment.       Higher  education  in  that  period 
was  imitative  of  the  two  major  English  universities,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  By.  superimposing  the  German  graduate  school  upon  our 
English-babied  liberal  arts  college,  we  created  our  modern,  American 
university  system:.  Overall  then,  from  the  earliest  Colonial  times 
through  the  Revolutionary  period, the  American  schools  were  charac- 
terized as  being  institutions  for  teaching  literacy,  religion,  transmission 
of  the  cultural  heritage  and  particularly  the  **Americanizing/'  which  is 
.  to  say,  the  teaching  of  the  English  language  and  the  removal  of  all 
foreignness,  by  which  was  meant  "non-Englishne.ss,"  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colonies. 
The  schools,  then,  from  their  very  beginning  were  established  for 
■  the  sake  of  ethnicity.  And  herein  lies  the  paradox:  in  the  dominance  of 
one  ethnic  group  over  all  others,  the  schools  came  to  be  tools  for  tfie 
elimination  of  ethnicity.  In  this  respect,  the  curricula  of  today*s  schools 
is  largely  unchanged  from  those  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times. 
Children  in  school  today,  even  in  those  cases  where  ethnicity  is  taught, 
where  the  curriculum  has  been  reformed  and  multicultural  education 
does  exist,  even  in  those  schools,  there  is  a  method  of  teaching  and  a 
mode  of  instruction  that  carries  on  the  Anglo-German  tradition  that 
was  dfjveloped  in  higher  education  in  this  country,  and,  which  as  we 
*  shall  see,  filters  down  into  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  This 
tradition  serves  to  destroy  some  of  the  uncon.scious  aspect.s  of  the 
ethnic  heritage  of  non-Anglo  children.  What  these  unconscious  ethnic 
ideological  themes  are  we  will  see  in  a  moment. 
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Before  moving  into  that,  a  few  words  should  be  said  about  some  of 
the  prejudice  that  continues  toward  Euro-ethnics  in  the  American 
schools.  On  the  one  hand,  there  continues  to  be  overt  prejudice,  such 
as  exclusion  from  participation,  in  certain  aspects  of  our  higher 
educational  institutions.  Particularly,  this  discrimination  is  found  in 
college  admissioni  in  the  awarding  of  asslstantships,  in  departmental 
assignments  at  professional  levels,  and,  most  particuularly,  at  the 
higher  levels  of  educational  administration.  Studies  done  at  both  the 
City  University  of  New  York  and  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
show  this  ditterential  exclusion  at  the  various  levels.  Although,  for 
example,  Italian-Americans  constitute  something  in  the  area  of  23 
percent  of  the  state  population,  a  survey  completed  in  June  of  this  year 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany  showed  that  while  10 
to  12  percent  of  the  faculty  is  Italian-American,  only  2  percent  of  the 
administration  is  Italian-American.  Obviously,  this  does  not  happen  by 
accident.  The  so-called  pool  of  talent  is  available  and  is  underutilized. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  other  Euro-ethnic  groups,  especially  Catholic 
groups,  including  eastern  and  southern  European  Catholics,  and  also 
to  some  extent,  the  Irish. 

Certain  state  legislators  in  New  York  have  called  for  an  extensive 
study  of  this  kind  of  discrimination  in  both  private  and  public 
institutions,  but  tcj  date  no  systematic  analysis  has  been  done,  The 
reason  for  this  and  for  the  fact  that  nationwide  statistics  are  also  not 
readily  available  requires  some  analysis.  Complex  dynamics  account 
Jbr  these  lacunae  in^ur  ethnic  and  desegregation  literature,  including, 
paradoxically,  belief  on  the  part  of  Euro-ethnics  in  meritocratic  myths 
and  the  view  that  former  overt  prejudice  was  a  fair  and  proper 
obstacle  that  newcomers  could  be  expected  to  overcome  as  a  kind  of 
^*price  of  admission.''  The  experience  of  the  Jews  elsewhere  in  the 
world  through  so  much  of  history  prepared  them  to  be  on  guard  for, 
and  alerted  them  much  earlier  to,  the  real  meaning  of  certain 
behaviors,  allowing  them  to  see  the  discrimination  for  whatlit  was. 

Until  recently,  most  non-Jewish  Euro-ethnics  have  been  uitwilUng 
to  see  themf^lves  as  being  discriminated  and  prejudiced  against. 
Therefore,  they  have  not  only  failed  to  support  efforts  at  investigation 
and  public  exposure,  but  indeed,  have  gone  on  record  deriding  such 
undertakings.  These  so-called  "melted'*  ethnics,  a  term  which  in  this 
case  I  believe  to  be  an  uncalled  for  and  inappropriate  invective, 
dissociate  themse'  ^  from  and  repudiate  those  ethnic  organizations 
which  attempt  tt)  bring  to  light,  and  seek  redress  for,  acts  of 
discrimination.  There  are  some  too,  who,  sensitive  to  the  injustices 
done  to  racial  minorities,  have  joined  their  cause  in  freedom  marches 
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atid  demenHirutiohs;  but  ihrough  the  mental  processes  of  denial  and 
disiantiation  they  have  been  unable  for  various  reasons  to  see  the 
exploitation  and  unfair  impositions  put  upon  themselves,  their  families, 
and  others  of  their  ethnic  and  religious  background. 

More  difTicult  to  assess,  but  more  important*  is  the  covert  prejudice 
tbat  goes  on  in  our  schools,  and  indeed  other  institutions. as  well.  While 
'the  discrimination  and  prejudice  against  Aim-Americans,  Native- 
Americans*  Hispanic-Americans,  and  Asian-Ameriqans  has  been  stud- 
ied, little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  discrimination  and  prejudice 
against  most  Euro=Americans,^Neveriheless,  much  of  the  prejudice 
that,^xists  in  the  schools,  and  which  is  detrimental  to  ttie  minorities, 
affects  also  immigrants  and  the  children  and  grndchildren  of  immi- 
grants: and  it  matters  little  whether  thfey  are  Euro-ethnics,  Asians, 
'Africans,  South  Americans  or  Native  North  Americans.  The  Anglo-/ 
Saxon  superiority  myth  and  the  melting  pot  assimijaiionism,  for 
example,  are  as  detrimental  to  non=Anglo-Saxon  Euro-ethnics  as  they 
are  to  the  other  minorities. 

Another  kind  of  covert  prejudice  exists  which  is  more  important 
becau^ie  it  is  so  pervasive  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  subtle,  and  it  effects 
nearly  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  United  States.  In  a  certain  sense,  all 
Americans  have  been  short  changed  =  have  been  robbeld  in  some  way 
because  jhere  has  been  denied  to  us  something  to  which  we  have  a 
right.  The  fact  that  we  are  essentially  a  mono-cultural  society  whose 
major  characteristic  is  ourlmulti-ethnicity  gives  each  of  us,  as  members 
of  this  cultural  democracy]  the  right  to  aspects  of  the  cultural  heritages 
of  all  our  people.  As  the  ethnic  themes  of  those  people  are  diminished, 
and  as  they  disappear,  they  are  lost  to  all  of  us. 

Individual  and  group  values  and  value-orientations  constitute  a 
comparative  'aspeci  of  culture  that  can  be  found  to  be  transmitted  by 
socialization,  and  these  have  been  extensively  studied  by  anthropolo- 
gists, social  psychologists,  sociologists,  and  educators  in  the  United 
States.  Another  dimension  of  culture  found  in  individuals  and 
transmitted  by  socialization,  hut  rarely  studied,  is  the  particular  and 
distinctive  mode  of  **prbcessing  information**  that  is  characteristic  of 
each  group. 

IV, 

The  renewed  interest  in  recent  years  in  cognitive  psychology, 
particularly  the  study  of  ^^^cognitive  styles,"  has  a  more  extended 
history.  The  Personal  Construct  theory  of  George  Kelley  in  recent 
times,  the  psychoanalytic  perspectives  of  the  ego-psychologists  in  ^ 
earlier  times,  and  the  culturological  perspectives  of  such  anthropolo- 
gists as  VV.H.R,  Rivers,  Melville  Herskovitz,  Donald  Campbell, 
Marshall  Segal,  and  others  extend  the  interest  in  ethnic  differences  in 
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(what  might  bpoadly  be  called)  "information  processing,"  back  to  the 
late  1940's  and  even  to  the  turn  of  thetentury,^  ' 

The  results  of  those  earlier  studies  which  show  that  there  were  ^ 
cross-cultural  differences  in  'Mhformation  processing/'  have  been 
confirnied  by' more  recent  research.  One  important  aspect  of  the 
earlier  studies,  for  example,  is  that  difTerences  in  perception  and 
iriference  habits  were  shpwn  to  possess  both  neurophysiological  and 
social  structural  involvements  as  well  as  cultural  involvements,' 
Because  of  its  practical  applicability  to  the  training  bf  teachers  and 
counselors  in  multi^ethnid  edij^ation,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  spend  a 
brief  moment  in  clarifying  what  is  meant, here,: 

^'Information  processing"  as  used  here  refers  to  any  and  all  of  the 
behavior  engaged  in  by  individuals  as  they  deal  with  experience 
inteilectually.  That  is,  it  includes  learning,  analyzing,  expressing,  or, 
stated  from  a  qogni'tive  learning  perspective*  ordfering  one's  world. 
While  it  should  be  obvious  ffiat  different,  sometimes  even  opposing, 
propositions  may  be  deduced  from,  various  theoretical  perspectives, 
most  would  accept  the  general  notion  we  are  using  here.^ 
.  The  notion  of  informatioft  processing  is  broadly  conceived  to 
include  a  wide  array  of  cognitive  properties.  The  notion  of  ^^cogniiive 
styles,''  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  slightly  more  delimited.  It  refers  to 
the  manner  or  mode  of  engaging  these  properties.  Individuals  differ  in 
the  way  they  organize  knowledge,  in  the  way'they  transform  it,  in  the 
way  they  conceptualize,  in  the  way  they  remember,  and  so  on.  The 
literature  on  cognitive  styles  contains  a  wide  variety  of  specific 
functions  described;  an  extensive  body  of  research  following  distinct 
theoretical  lines;  and  it  contains  a  story  that  spans  many  decades  of 
eminent  psychologists  peeking  into  this  elusive  area.  For  those  just 
beginning  to  get  into  this  field,  Goldstein  and  Blackman's  book  entitled 
\CQgnitive  Style  can  be  be  recommended  as  a  useful  beginning.  For  them 
cognitive  style  has  been  defined  as  a  '^hypothetical  construct  that  has 
been  developed  to  explain  the^process  of  mediation  between  stimuli 
and  responses.  The  term  cogniiive  style  refers  to  the  characteristic  ways 
in  which  individuals  conceptually  ^organize  the  environment."  After 
describing  historically  the  many  theorists  and  researchers  that  have 
entered  into  this  field,  they  suih  up  by  stating  that  '^common  to  all 
theory  and  research  on  cognitive  style  is  an  emphasis  on  the  structure 
rather  than  the  content  of  thought.  .  ,  ,  Structure  refers  to  how 
cognition  is  organized;  content  refers  to  what  knowledge  is  available.**^ 

^  Gourek,         page  21.         '  '  ' 

*  Cainphtjil.  I'iM.  p  313. 

•  Berrv.  i^nK  Paxxim. 
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To  illustrate,  very  brieny  what  specifically  we  are  referring  to/let  us 
look  at  an  example  of  one  of  the  many  cognitive  styles  that  h^ve  been 
ideniified.  One  of  the  earliest  was  the  work  done  by  Witkins  in  1954**® 
on  what  is  called  field^indepen^nce  and  field-dependence.  Everyone 
has  probably  at  sorne  time  or  another  come  across  one  of  those 
figure/ground  optical  illusions  that  abound  in  introductory  social 
psychology  textbooks.  The  one  1  am  thinking  of  is  the  black  and  w^ite 
illustration  that  may  be  view'ed  either  as  a  Wack  vase  against  a  white 
background  or  tvvo  white  profiles  facing  each  other  against  a  black 
background.  In  the  first  case  the  vase  is  the  figure,  in  the  second  case, 
what  was  the  vase  is  now  the  background  and  the  faces  are  the  figure, 
Field-d^Sndence  and  field-independence  are  two  ways  of  perceiving 
figures  in  complex  contexts.  A  field-independent  person  perceives  the 
figure  without  readily  being  confused  by  the  ground,  a  field-dependent 
person  is,  as  the  label  signifies,  much  more  dependent  upon  the  ground 
highlighting  the  figure.  Field-independent  persons  perceive  analyticaU 
ly,  easily  extracting  figures  from  irrelevant  contexts.  Field-dependent 
persons  have  more  difficulty  since  they  attend  to  relationships  between 
th^  figure  and  the  ground.  Depending  upon  which  researcher  is  being 
studied,  one  may  list  anywhere  from  thr&e  to  19  or  20  categories  of 
cognitive  styles.  ^ 

A  more  important  point  to  note  about  cognitive  style  is  that  in  the 
research  that  has  been  done  there  has  been^  a  movement  from  a 
concern  with  cognitive  styles  relating  to  ability  to  perform,  with 
standards  established  for  comparisoni  through  greater  value  placed 
upon  the  stylistic  categories,  to  a  third  type  of  style  that  does  not  relate 
to  ability  at  all. 

In  a  book  entitled  Human  Ecology  and  Cogniiive  Style,  John 
Berry  reports  on  cross  cultural  studies  in  this  area.  His  work  is  of 
particular  interest  to  us  for  it  brings  cogrtitive  fundiohing  into 
relationship  with  social  functioning,  something  that  was  only  hinted  at 
in  earlier  psychological  studies.  For-  Berry,  differentiation.  Jhat  is,  an 
ability  to  break  up  or  analyze  a  problem  m  a  step  tou^ard  its  solution,  is 
a  useful  process  for  analysis.  Berry  relates  his  work  to  earlier 
theorists  including  Witkins  mentioned  earlier,  and  to  the  work  of 
George  A.  Kelly,  whose  personal  consjtruct  theory  has  been  men- 
tioned earlier  as  an  important  theory  for  this  kind  of  research.'  With 
respect  to  social  function,  Berry  leans  on  Witkins  in  relating  it  to  three 
cognitive  styles,  Introducing  the  notion  of  a  sense  of  separate  identity, 
he  notes  that  it  can  manifest  itself  in  various  ways:  1)  a  person  with  a 
developed  sense  of  identity  functions  with  little  need  for  guidance  or 
support  from  others,  2)  such  a  person  would  be  able  to  face  up  to 
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cofHradiutury  aimLides  und  judgnients  frnm  utherH»  .und  3)  he/she 
svould  have  a  relatively  stable  view  of  him-  or  heVself  jn  ditYerent 
social  milieus.  Here  again  the  fieldlndependent  and  field-dependent 
cognitive  styles  are  used  as  measureH  of  separate  identity.  What  Berry 
leads  to  in  all  of  this  is  the  notion  of  soeial  eomplexity  svhich  he  states 
has  emerged  to  cover  both  aspects,  that  rs,  the  psychojogical  and 
se)Ciocijltural  domains  of  diJ/crL'niiunon,  I  his  he  feels  presents  a 
framework  for  developing  a  model  for  eross  cultural  research.-^ 
Finally,  in  the  conclusion  to  their  book,  Goldstein  and  Blackman 
report  on  child  rearing  correlates  of  ciignitive  style.  Ihe  results  tfoni  a 
number  of  studies  in  this  area  are  reported  to  be  consistent, This,  svith 
Berry's  work,  ^ccnis  to  reinfcirce  the  argument  for  introducing  the  idea 
of  tthnic  differences  in  cognitive  styles.  Research  d^nie  at  the  State 
University,  toiiductcd  by Frofessor  Bosco  and  his  associates,  has 
attempted  to  apply  cognitive  style  theory  to  individuar  instruction 
through  what  is  called  "cognitive  mapping/'  Cogmtive  mapping  is 
simply  a  process^  of  testing  and  developing  profiles  on  individual 
studerus  with  respect  to  their  learning  styles.  Preliminary  results  seem 
to  indicate  that  differential  cognitive  styles  exist  between  Atro= 
Americans,  Puertb  Ricans  arid  nondifferentiated  Nvhite  groups.  Three 
pruicipal  ccignuive  styles  were  studied:  I)  the  independent  Ictirning 
style,  2)  the  dependent  learning  style  and  3)  the  authoritarian  learning 
style.  To  describe  these  styles  very  brieny:  svhen  given  the  imk  of 
reading  a  literary  selection  and  extracting  the  major  themes,  the 
independent  learners  read  the  work  and  extract  what  they  believe  is 
the  leit-motif.  The  dependent  learners  read  and  then  seek  out  peers, 
friends  svith  whom  they  then  discuss  before  they  are  able  to  feel 
certam  of  their  judgment.  The  students  exliibiting  the  authoritarian 
learning  style,  after  reading  are  found  to  seek  out  the  teacher  or  some 
very  bright  student  with  whom  they  may  or  not  be  very  fciendly  in 
order  to  get  affirmation  of  their  opinion  before  they  are  confident  that 
they  know  the  answer= 

Jt  is  injportant  to  note  that  the  best  style,  the  style  that  we  believe 
everyone  should  use  in  learning,  is  determined  by  our  value  system. 
Viable  and  rational  arguments  can  be  presetited  in  favor  of  each  of 
these  styles  over  each  of  the  others.  The  tragedy  in  our  society  is  that 
we  do  in  fact  prefer  some  of  Jhese  styles  over  others,  and  we  impose 
rewards  and  sanctions  on  them.  Although  different  cognitive  styles 
probably  existed  between  European  ethnic  groups,  it  is  only  as  a  result 
of  integrated  education  that  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  these 
differences  and  the  specific  values  inherent  in  each  of  the  different 
styles.  Finally,  I  might  mention  that  at  Albany,  we  are  Just  beginning  to 

■.'    /hid.,  pp  1  ?4  iT 
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colled  data  on  difterences  between  Cognitive  styles  of  Jewish- 
Americans,  halian  Artterican.s  and  Polish  Americas,  but  unfortunately 
no  results  can  be  reported  at  this  lime. 

V.  ■  ✓ 

From  the  psychological  literuture  that  we  have  been  reviewing  ^e 
have  st^en  that  individual  dilTerenceH  in  cognitive  styles  do  exist,  and 
that  there Js  eonsistency  in  correlating  selective  styles  with  aspects  of 
child /earing.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  hard  psychological  data  on  group 
differences,  some  other  kinds  of  data  can  be  presented,  From  the 
historiahs  and  ethnologists  we  discover  differences  in  teaching  styles, 
and  from  the  linguists  we  obtain  some  important  material  to  inform  our 
psycho-ethnology.  We  shall  focus  now  on  these  kinds  of  data.  Since,  as 
we  mentioned  earlier,  American  educatiohal  institutions  were  essen- 
tially English,  it  becomes  necessary  to  contrast,  however  briefly,  the 
English  with  some  other  European/ educational  s^tems.  For  this 
purpose,  I'd  like  to  describe  briefl>^the  Italian  educational  system. 

To  begin,  the  Italian  university  system  is  .essentially  an  aural/oral 
Aystem.  The  accent  is  on  lectures,  and  the  language  of  the  academe  is  a 
distinct  language.  In  contrasn,  the  English  system  stresses  the  visual, 
that  is,  reading,  and  the  language  of  the  academe  is  not  so  different 
from  thtf  spoken  English,  These  linguistic  differenfces  will  be  addressed 
in  a  moment,  "  - 

Secondly,  the  emphasis  in  the  Italian  University  is  typically  oh 
%  competency,  The  lectures  are  ofTered  but  there  is  essentially  no 
requirement  to  attend  those  lectures.  One  can  enroll  in  the  univeristy 
and  go,  attend  or  not -attend  as  one  pleases,  When  one  feels  competent 
toaake  the  examinations^  one  may  do  so.  In  th^  English  university^  on 
the  other  hand/  much  more  weight  is  attached  to  form  and  method. 
Upon  entrance  into  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  almost  any  of  the  other 
universities  in  England,  one  is  assigned  to  tutors,  usually  seftior 
professors  who  advise  and  supervise  the  student's,  learning.  Meeting 
twice  a  week,  the  students  are  given  extensive  reifding  lists  and  they 
discuss  these  readings  with  their  tutors  when  they  meet  with  them. 
Lectures  are  available,  but  there  too,  extensive  reading  is  prescribed 
both  in  preparation  for  the  lecture  and  as  follow  up  after  the  lecture. 

Thirdly,  the  central  ideal  of  the  Italfan  University  %vas  to  educate  in 
.order  to  produce  an  independent  and  autonomous  gentleman  who 
%vou!d  be  prepared  to  enter  into  conyierce,  and  in  early  times,  that 
meant  world  trade.  The  traditional  education  in  the  English  university, 
'on  the  other  hand,  was  for  the  formation  of  gentlemen  who  would  be 
participants  in  the  Court.  Contrasting  practical  methods  for  achieving 
these  different  aims  is  interesting.  In  England,  follo%ving  the  platonic 
ideal  of  establishing  a  kind  of  holy  place  away  from  the  family  so  as  to 
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educuttr  the  best  pet^plu  in  the  best  possible  vva>%  the  individual  is 
removed  iVuni  society  and  brought  into  the  dormitory,  There  one 
learns  disciphne  and  proper  auUudes  and  manners,  and  there  one  is 
reUeved  of  both  the  cares  ancra^stractions  of  the  world. ^=Mn  Itahan 
universuies,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  concern  tor  the  students' 
hves  outside  of  their  participation  in  lectures  and  in  examination. 
Typically  they  live  %vith  iheir  tamilies  or  relatives  or  in  private 
lodging,  living  in  the  real  world,  confronting  daily  (he  realities  of  their 
parents'  society,  absorbing  parental  attitudes  and  values  with  respect 
to  business  management,  nnanciai  inve^^tments,  business-government 
relationships,  internal'  iial  commercep  etc,  Maturation  takes  place  at 
home,  dormitories  are  n  ely  provided;  seir-discipline  was  expected  to 
evolve  out  of  the  student's  dialectical  involvement  with  his  work, 
rather  than  from  the  imposition  of  external  controls. 

A  fourth  difterence  is  found  in  the  localism  of  Italian  universities. 
Each  region  and  every  major  cily  had  its  ovvn  university.  Students 
were  expected  to  live  ut  home,  and  grow  up  with  their  owr^ people.  In 
contrast,  the  English  norm  was  for  universities  to^e  national  rather 
than  provincial  Being  cosmopolitan,  they  drew  laeir  students  from 
those  ^miliesthat  w^re  able  to  use  the  national  public  schools. 

The  fifth  ditTerence  was  alluded  to  earlier  and  involves  differences 
in  theJanguage  of  ihe  university.  These  differences  involve  other 
Euro-ethnic  Americans  a^^  well  as  Italians  and  English,  so  it  may  profit 
us  to  spend  a  moment  considering  them. 

VL 

Aside  from  being  obviously  different  languages,  tliere  is  a  startling 
linguistic  variance  that  influenqes  learning.  Language  in  Italy  may  by 
classified  as  having  four  levels  -  if  not  actual^'  four  different 
languages^  First,  there  is. the  spoken  dialect  in  the  various  t^egions  of 
Italy.  These  are  really  different  languages^  Siciliano,  Calabrest\  Barese, 
yapoliiano,  RomanestK  I^scanese,  and  so  forth.  Above  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  a  polished  dialect,  understandable  and  spoken^  by  the  more 
educated  people  svithin  the  regions.  Beyond  that  there  is  the  academic 
language,  the  high  flown  language  of  the  truly  educated  gentlemen. 
This  often  is  the  language  spoken  by  politicians  in  public  addresses  and 
it  is,  too,  the  language  found  in  some  of  the  media,  but  typically  not  in 
local  newspapers.  Finally,  at  the  fourth  level,  there  is  a  no-called 
literary  language,  the  true  Italian  language  which  is  simply  not  spoken 
language.  The  linginstic  tradition  in  Italy  is  that  the  literary  language 
was  a  contrived  language  ba^ed  upon  a  hi^h  form  of  Tuscan^se.  This 
rook  place  from,  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  beginning  with  the  . 
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writings  of  Dante  Alighieri  and  of  Patrarca  and  Boccaccio:  Linguistic 
unincatiun  in  Italy  is  a  post-World  War  II:  phenomenon.  Academicians 
throughout  the  Italiun  university  history  ^and  for  that  matter  English 
university  history)  until  jhe  18th  and  19th  centuries  all  learned  Latin. 
Academicians  all  spoke  polished  dialects  in  their  homes  and  in  their 
villages,  but  in  tbrmal  environments  and  in  their  lectures  at  the 
university  they  spoke  academic  language.  They  read  and  wrote  the 
literary  language.  The  very  best  people  spoke  polished  dialects  and,  of 
course,  only  the  vefy'best  people  went  to  the  universities.  Teachers 
attended  not  the  university  but  the  Magisterio,  where  some  academic 
language  was  used  but  where  the  usual  language  for  communication 
was  the  polished  dialect.  Teachers  had  to  develop  some,  but  not  a  high 
levei  of,  facility  in  literary  Italian;  and  this  was  clearly  not  the  spoken 
language.  Children  starting  out  and  attending  the  lower  classes  at 
school  were  taught  in  the  dialect  -  both  the  language  they  used  at 
home  and  the  teacher's  polished  dialect,  renecting  again  the  aural/oral 
tradition.  As  they  move  to  the  higher  grades  they'more  and  more 
spoke  the  polished  dialect.  This  was  particularly  important  for  those 
who  went  to  the  Liceo.  who  even  began  rudimentary  work  in  literary 
Italian,  in  preparation  for  university  work. 

In  England  there  was  a  different  development.  The  language  of  the 
Court,  when  it  moved  to  London*  became  the  official  language  of 
England.  Reflecting  this  early  linguistic  unification,'  the  univerfities 
(Oxford  and  Cambridgey  utilized  that  language.  The  literary  language 
was  essentially  this  language  the  language  of  the  people  which  was 
standardized  in  the  Court  (the  '*King*s  English'*),  largely  southern  in 
style  with  some  northern  innuences.  Here  we  see  the  major  difference, 
the  Italian  literary  language  has  become  a  model  tor  Italian  spoken 
language;  English  spoken  language,  in  contrast,  is  the  literary 
-languag^  In  both  England  and  Italy,  as  I  mentioned,  Latin^was  studied 
by  all,  but  over  the  past  six-  to  eight-hundred  years  the  differeffces  and 
linguistic  variances  of  which  I  spoke,  existed. 

For  people  syho  are  educated  for  so  long  in  the  traditiop^  of 
separation  of  spoken  and  literary  language,  where  schooling  .  was 
aural/oral  oriented*  where  expression  of  intellectuahty^  was  easily 
found  in  symbolism  other  than  literary,  viz.  art,  dance,  mi^c, 
sculpture*  architecture,  etc..  for  such  people  to  move  suddenly  into  a 
tradition  where  the  spoken  language  is  the  literary  language,  and  the 
school  language  is  that  spoken  language,  is  so  different  from  what  they 
were  accustoffried  to  that  it  required  and  demanded  a  shift,  such  that 
^eir  styles  of  learning,  the  original  styles  of  learning  inherited  from 
iheir  forebears  over  many  cen|[uries,  were  lost. 

Language  acquisition  for  the  academic  elite  in  Italy  was  aparently , , 
facilitated. by  this  linguistic  phenomena.  As  children  they,  learned  to 
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speak  a  dialect,  and  in  the  belter  homes  leafned  to  speak  a  polished 
version  of  the  dialect  as  a  second  language,  not  a  second  language  built 
upon  the  first,  but  they  were  indeed  bilingual.  In  fact,  since  they  were 
being  prepared  for  higher  education  as  very  young  children,  they 
began  to  study  the  language  of  the  Churchi  Latin.  They  began  to  study 
the  Italian  academic  language  in  the  Liceo^o  that  by  the  time  they 
were  at  the  university  learning  literary  Italian,  they  had  acquired  at 
least  four  and  possibly  five  difTerent  lariguagfes.  As  I  said  earlier,  .this 
was  in  preparation  for  their  future  roles  as  business  and  commercial 
people  in  international  trade. 

The  situation  was  ^ite  difTerent  in  England.  It  is  true  that  the 
children  of  the  best  families  were  instrueted  in  Latin,  but  usually  this 
was  something  that  t^ok  place  in '*prep''  school  after  the  child  was 
already  well  formed.  If  vve  can  accept  the  statement  of  Pensfield  and 
Roberts  that  neuVophysiological  changes  take  place  in  brain  mecha- 
nisms that  make  the  acquisition  of  new  languages  progressively  more 
difficult  after  the  age  of  nine,  then  it  stands  to  reason  that  this  later 
introduction  to  a  foreign  langauge  must  have  some  detrirnental 
effects.  .  .  , 

Following  the  Bntish  system  in  the  United  States,  we  usually  refrain 
from  introducing  foreign  language  teaching  to  children  until  well  into 
the  secondary  schools;  and  there  the  data  is  that  foreign  language  is 
diminishing  and  postponed  until  college  years.  What  this  means  is  that 
by  the  time  children  are  at  age  seven,  the  first  langauge  encoding  is 
already  such  that  Any  new  language  being  studied  is  being  learned 
through  the  mediation  of  the  first  language  encoding.  That  being  the 
case  we  have  children  learning  culture  through  language  usage  that 
represents  their  primary  encoding.  This  is  a  different  situation  from  the 
one  in  which  children  learn  multiple  languages  in  their  early  years. 
Multiple  cbding  takes  place  which  enables  future  language  learning  to 
be  engaged  in  directly  with  at  least  differential  and  probably 
diminished  mediation. 

VI L 

With  respect  to  an  immigrant,  an  interestirig  corollary  of  all  this 
takes  place.  The  immigrants  have  a  foreign  language  (encoding) 
through  which  they  learn  their  native  culture.  On  entrance  in  thfc 
United  States,  they  enter  a  society  of  a  different  culture.  Immediately, 
therefore,  they  begjn  to  learn  both  a  new  language  and  a  new  culture, 
and  they  find  themselves  surrounded  by  it.  Thus,  for  immigrants,  an 
aceuliuration  begins  to  take  place.  In  ea,eh  individual  a  new  language  is 
added  to  thefformer:  a  new  culture  begins  to  replace  more  or  less^  but 
never  all,  of  a  former  culture.  Socialization  of  the  immigrant's  children 
also  takes  place.   It  rnust  be  retriembered  that  this  process  of 
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socializaiion  refers  to  iHe  qhildren's  internalizing  the  culture  as  it  is 
imerpreted  by  the  pare nL 

In  the  case  of  second-genjeration^  persons,  we  hare  children  who, 
while  they  may  have  been  bq^_  in  the  United  States,' learn  about 
American '  culture  from  parents  who  are  interpreting  the  culture 
through  the  ^perfpeciivesv  of  a  difTerent  culture  and  a  difierent 
language.  Those  second-generation  persons  gro^  up  and  have  chiU 
dren  and  they,  in  turn,  interpret  the  culture  to  their  children  through 
the  special  linguistic  and  cultural  encoding  pasled  on  to  them,  so  that 
over  lime,  American,  cul^re  as  a  whole  continues  to  evolve  and, 
change,  reflecting  tK^/poresentte  of  the  remnants  of  languages  and'' 
culiures^;of  each  new  wave  of  immigrants.  This  linguistic  and  cultural 
persistence  may  be'  thought  of  as  another  argument  Tor  the  so-called 
'^emerging*  culture"  tf^ory  of  ethnicity,**  Two-  other  important  ' 
corollaries  may  be  drawn  from  this.  First,  in  this  age  of  international- 
ism, the  recent  report  of  the  President's  Commission,  which  was 
mentioned  earlier,  indicted  the  nation's  schools  for  their  failure,  on  all  ^ 
levels,  in  teaching  forftign  languages.  Although  we  are  probably  right 
in  thinking  that  other  people  need  to  learn  English,  1t  must/^be, 
recognized  that  when  they  do,  it  puts  us  at  a  disadvantage  if  we  do  not 
know  their,  language.  This  is  true  in  business,  diplomacy,  commerce, 
science,  the  arts,  etc;  Our  tradition  of  putting  foreign  lapguages  in  the 
secondary  school  ignores  the  contributions  to  be  made  by  people  of 
very  many  different  cultures,  so  many  of  whom  have  multilingual 
traditions. 

Tha,  second  corollary  is  that  the  schools  have  for  the  most  part  failed 
to  see  the  implications  of  all  of  this.  They  have  assumed  that  anyone 
born  in  this  country  could  or  should  adopt  the  Anglo-Saxon  cognitive 
styles  of  our  schools.  Thus,  we  have  a  very  subtle  form  of  prejudice 
operating  in  favor  of  Anglo-American  groups  and  against  other  Euro- 
American  groups  (to  say  nothing  of  what  that  does  to  Americans  of 
Asian,  African,  South  American  and  Native  North  American  ances- 
try). For  second  and  sometimes  even  third  generation  persons  this 
discriminatory  practice  is  quite  detrimental  not  only  to  the  individuals 
but,  from  yet  another  perspeciive,  to  the  nation.  For  by  the  time  a 
person  succeeds  academicaliy  in  our  society,  he  has  adapted  to  Anglo- 
German  styles-  But  in  adapting  to  those  styles  he  has  lost  the  cognitive 
styles  of  his  alien  heritage.  Subtle,  cov.qrtprejudic^  and  discrimination 
operates  here  which  hurts  individuals  and  their  education,..and,  at  the 
same  time  and  more  importantly,  hurts  the  intellectual  capability  of  the  - 
United  States.  Just  as  we  lose  the  fordgn  languages  and  beome 
diminished  in  our  foreign  relations  capability,  foreign  trade  capability, 


'*  Halsey  and  Trow,  1^71,  pp.  79  ff, 
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arid  diplomatic  ikpability.  because  of  that,  so  we  become  diminished  in 
the  cognitive  styles  that  we  ought  to  have. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  as  emphatically  as  I  can,  that  nothing  that  I 
am  saying  is  meant  to  gainsay  the  value  of  the  Anglo-German 
educational  or  cognitive  styles.  What  I  am  saying  i^  that  there 
alternative  styles  which  should  be  made  available  to  all  Americans  ,and  . 
which  ail  curriculum  developers  and  counselors  and  all  teachers  must 
be,  aware  of.  Visual,  auditory  and  kinectic  styles  are  all^  needed  in 
creating  materials  ifrtpunseling  and  in  teaching.  In  any  good  teaching 
program,  books,  filmstrips,'  cassette  recordings,  etc.  may  all  be  used, 
determined  by  the  combination  oP  teacher's  style,  student's  style,  and 
nature  of  the  material  being  taught.  If  a  child  does  well  and  is  found  in 
the  early  grades  to  be  favoring  one  or  another  pf  these  learning  aids, 
then  a  decision  niust  be  made  as  to^  whether  and  how  the  child  can  be 
assisted  to  engage'in  other  kinds  of  cognitive  approaches.  If  we  believe 
that  everyone  has  a  right  to  an  education,  then  we  have  to  adapt  the 
education  to  who  is  learning  and  for  what  purpose. 

■Basic  education  in  the  three  R's  is  commonly  accepted  as  essential 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  essentially  it  is  an  assumption  based  on  who 
is  educated  and  why  we  are  educating.  In  the  age  of  mass  education  it 
may  be  required  that  different  conceptions  of  education  be  developed. 
The  history  of  university  education  is  a  history  of  education  for  the 
elite  and  in  this  respect.  Southern  European  and  Anglo-German 
universities  are  not  different.  . 

The  work  of  Basil  Bernstein  is  particuarly  relevant*  at  this  point. 
Bernstein  raises  questions,  about  how  social  structure  becdffies  part  of 
one's  experience,  what  the  main  process  is  for  achieving  trfds,  and  what 
this  implies  for  education.  He  proposes  that  forms  of  spo^en^langua'ge, 
in  the  process  of  being  learned  "elicit,  reinforce,  and  generalize  distinct 
types  of  relationships,  with  the  environment  and  thus  create  particular 
dimensions  of  significance/'*^  Speech  defips  what  is  affectively, 
cognitiA^ely  and  socially  meaningfuLfor  u^  thereby  enabling  us  to 
attach  meanirig  to  our  experience,- As  a  result,  cognitive  as  well  as/ 
social  skills  may  be  gained  or  denied  to  us  by  virtue  of  certai|t 
linguistic  forms,  afTecting  both  academic  and  vocational  success.  C  . 
and  these  forms  of  language  are  culturally,  not  indiviually  deter- 
mined/' Bernstein  emphasiies  the  deterministic  aspects  of  socio- 
cultural  forces  upbii  the  development  of  language  skills  which  in  turn 
conditions  how  we  learji.*^  The  restricted  and  elaborated  communica- 
tion codes  and  styles  of  verbal  behavior  that  Bernstein  describes  in 
lower  class  families  are  typically  found  also  in  immigrant  families 
where  the  language  of  the  host  society  is  spoken  poorly.  Language 

'V  Ffimmingna.  1^79.  Part  Iv.  .  '  ;       ,  .  ..    '  i 
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differentials  for  (he  children  and  grandchildren  of  inimigrants  must 
therefore  be  taken  into  account  in  curriculum  development  again  in 
order  to  avoid  a  covert  form  of  discrimination  against  such  children* 
At  the  same  lime,  in  the  conclusion  to  the  study  done  by  Hollos  five 
years  ago,^it  is-suggested  that  possibly  difTereni  social  environments 
may  be  producing  "high*'  level  performance  in  different  cognitive 
areas,  which  has,  of  course,  been  the  majoV  implication  of  the  present 
paper.  *;In  turn,  ihis.^raises  the  question  of  what  cognitive  behaviors 
one  valu!^  knd  wheiher  it  is  always^corrfeci  to  ^dju^t  tlte  perfbrmance 
of  other  cultural  [ethnic]  groups  to  any  single  standard/'-^ 

VI I L 

This  paper  has  been  addressing  how  and  what  we  have  be0  doing 
to  destroy  alternative  cognitive  styles  in  the  schools.  4  will  , not  argue 
either  for  or  against -the  primacy  of  Anglo-German  cognitive  style  in 
schools, ^.but  the  argument  here  has  been  against  the  destruction  of 
alternative  styles.  These  alternative  styles,  handed  down  through 
.  genjerations  arid  brought  to  the  UJnited  States  by  the  immigrants  to 
America,  represent  ages  of  contributions  to  philosophy,  mathematics, 
science,  literature,  poetry,  art,  dance,  music,  sculpture;  architecture,  to 
moral  development  and  ethnics,  and  to  the  vvelNbeing  of  pfople  for 
many,  many  centuries.  It  is  not  necessary  to  defend  the  choice  in 
selecting  one  style  £yer  all  others;  it  is  necessary  to  defend  the 
elimination  of  all  other  styles. 

The  challenge  to  the  schools  in  the  1980's  with  respect  to  ethnicity' 
and  education  will  be  to  effect  the  complete  reversal  of  that  stance 
which  the  schools  have  taken  historically,  insisting  upon  Anglo  norms 
of  education,  of  behavior,  of  methods  of  learning,  and  of  melhod  of 
expressing  for  all  Americans.  ^  \^  / 

In  order  to  meet  this  challenge  the  schools  will  havetShe^^ciously 
enter  into  programs  that  inspire  and  generate  higher  levels  of  ethnic 
sensitivity.  More  extensive  implementation,  for  example,  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Center  for  Teacher  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  fir  Teacher  Education 
would  be  a  meaningful  beginning.  There  are  yet  many  states  where- 
implementaion  of  these  recommendations  has  not  begun. 

The  more  general  response  from  a  civil  rights  perspective  is  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  agafnst  Euro-ethnics.  The  impact  of  the 
afTirmaiive  action  programs  for  minority  peoples  has  awakened  Euro- 
ethnics  to  their  own  condition  since  they,  and  not  the  established 
persons  in  our  society,  are  the  ones  that  are  being  asked  to  bear  the 
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burden  for  the  injustices  perpetrated  upon  the  minority  pebples  in  this  . 
^country  over  the  past  thr^  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

A  more  ^^^ve  and  academic  ^recommendatioa  might  be  made^ 
'  fbllowitti  the  usual  observe  =  thitik  -  act  modeL  A)  Witb  respect  to 
observe,  research  »of  the  following  types  should  be  ^nqour^ged:  1) 
Programs  for  reseapch  into  v^ious  culWes. and  ethnic  groups  in  the 
United  States  should  be  continued  and  the  materials  shpuld  be  made 
available  for  ethnic  studies  courses  in  the  schools  and  in  the  colleges  as 
well.  Such  research  requires  foreign  Janguage  training  which  should 
be  made  available.  2)  Research  in  psychological,  sociological  and 
ethnological  aspects  of  cognition  f^uld  be  encouraged  and  the 
materials  utilized  in  determining  new  programs  and  methods  of 
teaching.  3)  Research  into' new  techniques  of  interpersonal  communi- 
cation interactiori  based  upon  tb^ndings  obtained  above  should  be^ 
supported  and  encouraged.  ReseSpi  into  survival  techniques  utilized 
by  immigrants  to  this  country  should  be  described  in  order  to  provide 
counselors  teachers  of  new  immigrants:  the  kind  of  knowledge 
they  need  to  help  in^grants  cope.  B)  With  respect  to  thinking, 
conferences,  seminars,'^d  ^writings  should  be  encouraged  within  the 
lacademic  and  educational  community  to  develop.  theoreticaJ  explana-^^ 
Wons  and  enhance  our  understandings  of  the  Inaterials  qbtained 
through'^  the  research.  C)  With  respect  to  action,,  numerous  programs 
can  be  recommended.  Ove^ll,  the  most  inclusive  recommendatibn 
should  be'  m^deivvkh  respect  to  reforming  the  curriculum *so  that  all 
assets  of  the  curriculum  reflfct  an  ethnic  sensitivity.  Thus,  the 
teaching  of  ethnicity  and  teaching  of  ethnic  studies  should  not  be  the 
final  goal  of  the  reforS,  but  rather  the  goal  should  be  to  have  all 
subjectg  which  are  taught  done  so  with  ethnic  awareness.  Thus^v^r 
example,  not  only  should  there  be  sourse  materials  presented  on 
various' ethnic  groups  in  the  social  studies  curriculum,  but  rather  even 
in  the  art  curriculum.,  in  the  history  program,  and  even  perhaps  m  the 
physical  ,  education  aspect  of  curridulum,  ethnic  sensitivity  can  be 
incorporated.  In  a  word,  we  are  deahng  with  holistic  human  beings 
>vho  must  be  treated  in  a  manner  that  reflects  this  holism.  Additional 
curricular  reforms  should  be  made  in  specific  ways  by  supporting  the 
inclusion  of  ethnically  concerned  persons  in  all  major  programs 
supported  by  the  federal  Government  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Vocational  Education  Program,  in  the  International  Education  Pro- 
gram, and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

The  Federal  Government's  role  in  ethnicity  and  education  has  taken 
essentially  two  major  forms:  1)  the  Bilingual-Bicultural  Act  and  2)  the 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Act,  Title  IX.  Both  of  these  programs  require 
'  revitalization  and  renewed  conceptualization.  With  respect  to  the 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Act  which  rgiates  most  directly  to  what  we 
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are  daaiing  with  here,  major  reforms  should  be  made.  The  result  of  the 
Title  IX  program  is  |hat  some  ten  to  twelve  million  doUari  worth  of 
projects  have  been  funded  over  the  past  five  years.  Most  of  the  money 
=^y^m  ^fient  in^the  dev^lopment^f-cumgular-mat^rials-Qn  ev^ry  major 
ethnic  group  and  most  other  ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States=  A 
major  shift  should  be  made  from  funding  the  .  development  of 
curricular  materials  to  funding  dissemination  of  these  materials  and  the 
training  of  teachefs  in  the  use  of  these  materials^  The  disseminftion 
should  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  making  more  widely  known  the 
current  state  of  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  sharing  of  ideas  about 
ethnicity  in  all  of  its  aspects.  This  dissemination  can  be  done  through 
various  materials  including  the  contractual  development  of  clearing 
houses,  the  establishment  of  a  journal  which  would  include  review  of 
materials  that  are  available,  reviews  of  various  books  on  ethnicity  and^ 
finally^  a  newsletter  whose  purpose  would  be  the  rapid  and  facile 
dissemination  of  events  which  have  a  specific  ethnic  import,     j  — - 

An  rmportant  part  of  government  support  of  ethnicity  and  education 
could  come  through  support  of  ethnic  centers  around  the  country 
whose  purpose  would  be  relate  to  all  of  the  ethnic  organizations  in 
order  to  conduct  a  continuing  dialogue  into  the  problems  of  ethnics  in 
all  of  its  ramifications.  Out  of  this  a  more  profound  understanding  of 
the  relationship  of  ethnicity  and  education  can  be  engendered.  The 
integration  of  ethnicity  as  an  aspect  of  cpmmunity  life  in  general 
should  not  bp  overlooked.  In  this  respect  Anderson's  important  study 
of  the  Title  IX  Program  should  not  be  overlooked,  neither  should  the 
ideas  developed  at  the  important  conference  on  dissemination  orga- 
nized by  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Clearinghouse  at  Boulder, 
Colorado  in  1978. 

All  of  this  brings  us  back  to  the  initial  points  we  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper.  If  indeed  we  see  in  the  ethnic  heritages  of  the 
students  a  tradition  to  be  valued  and  a  style  of  learning  and  of 
expressing  which  will  be  of  importance  for  the  making  of  the  United 
States,  then  we  will  see  in  students  the  positive  contributions  and  we 
will  expect  them  from  our  students.  In  this  way  students  themselves 
will  feel  that  they  have  something  to  bring  to  the  classroom  and  to  the 
United  States. 

Teachers*  own  self-respect  and  respect  for  heritage  will  be  trans- 
lated into  a  personal  sense  of  self-worth  so  that  coming  into  contact 
with  the  child  will  in  itself  positively  enhance  the  child's  world  and  the 
world  the  child  will  make.  For  it  should  be  recognized  that,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  spirit  of  cultural  democracy  can  be  concretized  and 
realized  only  when  young  Americans  can  make  America  in  their  own 
image. 
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*  COMMiSiiONER  Ruiz,  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  first  call  on  Dr. 
James  A.  Banks  to  coftirnent  upon  your  presentation. 

James  Banks  is  a  Professor  of  Education  at  the  Universit>(  of 
Washington  and  a  specialist  in  ethnic  studies  and  social  studies. 

He  has  authored  10  books  on  multi-ethnic  education  and  more  than 
■  70  articles,  contributions  to  books  and  book  reviews  through  profes- 
sibnal  publications. 

He  holds  Master's  and  Doctoral  degrees  in  elementary  education 
and  social  studies  and  has  served  as  a  consultant  to  school  districts, 
professional  organizations  and  universities  throughout  the  United 
StateS|  Great  Britain,  and  Canada, 

RfSPONSi  OF  JAMES  A.  BANKS* 

I  would  like  to  speak  ori  the  educational  implications  of  the 
expanding  identifications  of  ethnic  youths^  Ih  his  comprehensive  and 
complex  paper'  (complex  because  he  is  dealing  with  a  complex  topic), 
Professor  Femminella  focuses  on  a  range  of  topics  and  issues  related  to 
education,  ethnicity,  and  the  school  experiences  of  Americans  of 
Southern,  Eastern  and  Central  European  origin,  Femminella  states 
that  the  schools  are  Anglo-ethnic  and  that  the  cultures  of  other 
American  ethnic  groups  of  European  origin  are  largely  ignored  by  the 
schools.  Consequently,  ethnic  youths  of  European  origin,  as  well  as 

*  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Cherry  A.  Banks  for  her  helpful  and  ihoughlful  comments  on  an  earlier 
draft  of  this  paper.  It  benerueU  considerably  from  her  insigh'ts^ 

**Francis  X.  Femrninella,  ''Education  and  Eihnicity?  Euro-EthnieH  jn  AnglQ^Ethnic  Sghotjb/'  paper 
presented  to  the  U.S=  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  at  a  Consultation  entitled:  "Civil  Rights  iHsues  of 
Euro-Ethnic  Americans  in  the  United  SlatGs:  Opportunities  and  ChallengeSj"  UniverHtty  of  lUindis, 
Circle  CafTipUS.  Chtcago.  December  1,  1979.  . 


ethnic  minorities  such  m  blacks,  Mexican  Americani,  and  American 
Indians,  often  find  the  school  culture  alien  self-defe^tirig.  Femmi' 
nella's  analysis  of  the  character  bf  American  schools  is  essentially 
accurate^  As  a'result  of  their  Anglo-centric  Mid  mono-ethnic  charac- 
ter* the  sJjfepls  have  not  recognized  aM  supported  the  ethnic 
identifications  of  most  ethnic  Students  ^f^helped  thenf  to  devfelop. 
reflective  and. clarified  national  and  global  identirigations; 

Ethnie,  National  and  Global  ld€ntlf|gitioni  ^ 

In  this  papers  I  am  defining  identiJtcQtion  as  "a  sociaUpsychological 
process  involving  the  assimilation  and  internalization  of  the  values, 
standards^  expectations,  or  social  roles  of  another  person  or  per- 
sons. .  .  into  one's  behavior  and  self-conception,"^  When  an  individual 
develops  in  identification  with  a  particular  group,  he  or  she  "internal- 
izes the  interests,  standards*  and  role  expectations  of  the'  group/"  ^ 
IdentificatLon  is  an  evolving/ dynamic,  complex  arfd  ongoing  process 
and  not  a  static  or  uni-dimensional  conceptualization;  All  individuals 
belong  to  many  different  groups  a;nd  consequently  develop  .multiple 
group  identifications.  Students  have  a ^e^uar  identification,  a  farflrtly 
identification,  a  racial  identificationp  as  well  as  identifications  with 
many  other  formal  and  informal  groups. 

A  major  assumption  of  tHis  paper  is  that  all  students  come  to  school  with 
ethnic  identijlcations.  whether  they  are  conscious  or  unconscious.  Many 
Anglo-American  student^  are  consciously  aware  of  their  riational 
identifications  as  Americans  but  are  not  cohsciously  4 ware  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  internalized  the  values,  standards,  norms,  And  behaviors 
of  the  Anglo-American  ethnic  group.  Students  who  are  Afro-Ameri- 
cans, Jewish-Americans^  Mexican-Americans,  and  ItaUan-Amerieans 
are  usually  consciously  aware  of  both  their  ethnic  and  national 
identifications.  However,  many  students  from  all  ethnic  groups  come 
to  school  with  confused,  unexamined  and  nonrenective  ethnic  and 
national  identifications  and  with  almost  no  global  identification  or 
consciousness,  ^ 

Identity  is  a  global  concept  that  relates,  to  all  that  we  are.  Our 
societal  quest  for  a  single,  narrow  definition  of  "American"  has 
prevented  many  Americans  from  getting  in  touch  with  that  dimension 
of  their  identity  that  relates  to  ethnicity.  Ethnic  identification  for  many 
Americans  is  a  very  important  part  of  jheir' personal  ientity.  The 
^  individual  who  has  a  confused,  nonreflective  or  negative  ethnic 
identification  lacks  one  of  the  essential  ingredients  for  a  healthy  and 
positive  personal  identity, 

'  Cieofgc  A.  Thf<idi?n(}n  And  Ayhilles  O  ThecKlurHun.  A  Modern  Dictionary  of  Sociolo^,  f^ew  Ynrki 
'  Ibid,  p.  195.  . 
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The  school  should  help  students  to  develop  three  kindS  of  highly 
interrelated  identfneations  that  are  of  special  concern  to  multi^ethnic 
educators^  and  an  eihniCi  B.  nationaL  and  a  global  identificatibi;.  The 
school  should  help  students  to  develop  ethnic*  national  and  global 
identifications  that  are  clarified^  reflective  and  positive^.  Individuals  who 
have  clarified  and  reflective  ethniCi  national*  and  global^identifications 
understand  how  these  identifications  developed,  are  able  to  thought-, 
fully  and  objectively  examine  their  ethnic  groupi  nation,  an^.  worlds 
and  understand  both  the  personal  and  public  implications  of  these 
identifications. 

Individuals  who' have  pos/nVe  ethnic,  national  and  global  identifica- 
tion^ evaluate  their  ethnic^  natronalf  and  global  communities  highly 
and  are  proud  of  these  identifications.  They  have  both  the^  desire  and 
competencies  needed  to  take  actions  that  will  support  and  reinforce 
the  values  and  norms  of  their  ethniCj  national  *  and  global  communities. 
Consequently,  the  school  shdilld  not  only  be  concerned  about  helping 
students  to  develop  reflective  ethnic,  national,  and  global  identifica- 
tions* it  should  also  help  them  to  acquire  the  cross-cultural  competen- 
cies (which  consist  of  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes  and  abilities)  needed 
to  function' effectively  within  their  ethnic,  national,  and  world 
communities. 

Ethnic  Idtntjflcation 

The  school  within  a  pluralistic  democratic  nation  should  help  ethnic 
students  to  develop  clarified^  refleqtive,  and  positive  ethnic  identifica- 
tions. This  does  not  mean  that  the  school  should  encourage  or  force 
fthnic  minority  students  who  have  identifications  with  the  Anglo- 
American  ethnic  group  or  who  have  identifications  with  several  e^hnic 
groups  to  give  up  these  identifications.  However,  it  does  mean  that  the 
school  will  help  all  students  to  develop  an  understanding  of  their 
ethjiic  group  identifications,  to  objectively  examine  their  ethnic 
groups,  to  better  understand  thfc  relationships  between  their  ethnic 
groups  and  other  ethnic  groups,  and  to  learn  the  personal  and  public 
implications  of  their  ethnic  group  identifications  and  attachments. 

A  positive  and  clarified  ethnic  identincation  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  stoidents  beginning  in  their  first  years  of  life.  However,  rather 
than  help  students  to  develop  positive  and  reflective  ethnic  identifica- 
tions, historically  the  school  and  other  social  institutions  have  taught 
non-Anglo-ethnic  groups  to  be  ashamed  of  their  ethnic  affiliations  and 
characteristics.  Social  and  public  institutiona  have  forced  many 
individuals  who  are  Polish-Americans,  Italian=Americans,  and  Jewish- 
Americans  tq  experience  self-alienation,  desocializationi  and  to  reject 
family  heritages  and  cultures.  Many  members  of  these  ethnic  groups 
have,  denied  important  aspects  of  their  ethnic  cultures  and  changed 


.their  n^^s  in  order  to  attain'  full  paihicipation  within  the  school  and 
other  American  institutions.  However,  we  should  not  deny  the  fact 
that  many  ethnic  individuals  consciously  denied  tHeir  family  heritagfs 
*.  in  order  to  attain  social,  economic,  and  educational  mobility.  How- 
=  ^  iever,  within  a  pluralistic  democratic  SQciety  individuals  should  not 
have  to  give  up  all  of  their  meaningful  ethnic  traits  and  attachments  in 
order  to  attain  structural  inclusion  into  society. 

The  National  Council  Jor  the  Social  Studies  T^k  Force  on  Ethnic 
Studies  Curriculum  Guidelines  writes  cogently  about  the  importance 
of  ethnic  identiflcations  for  individuals  in  our  society  arid^  about  the 
cost  and  pain  of  assimilationi  , 

Wqx  individualSi  ethnicj^^ups  can  prdVidie^a  foundation  for  self- 
definition.  Ethnic  grd^^nembership  can  provide  a  sense  of 
belongmg,  o^  shared  traditions,  of  interdependence  of  fate»espe- 
cially  ror  members  of  groups  which  have  all  too  bfttih  been  barred 
^  from  entry  into  the  larger  socipty.;  When  society  views  ethnic 
differences  with  respect,  individuals  can  define  themselves  ethni- 
cally without  conflict  or  shame. 

The  psychic  cost  of  assimilation  vyas  and  is  high  for  manj' 
Americans.  It  too  often  demanded  and  demands  self-denial,  self- 
hatredi  and  rejection  of  family  ties.  Social  demands  for  conformi- 
ty which  have  such  exaggerated  effects  are  neither  democratic 
nor  humane.  Such  practices  deny  dignity  by  refusing  to  accept 
individuals  as  persons  in  themselves  and  by  limiting  the  realization 
of  human  potential.  Such  demands  run  counter  to  the  democratic 
values  of  freedom  of  ^sociation  md  equality  of  opportunity.  ... 
For  society  as  a  wholej  ethnic  groups  can  serve  ^  sources  of 
innovation.  By  respecting  differences,  society  is  provided  a  wider 
base  of  ideas,  values,  and  behavior.  Society^  increases  its  potential 
power  for  creative  change.^ 

NatlQnal  Identification 

The  school  should  also  help  each  student  to  acquire  a  clarified," 
reflective^  and  positive  national  or  American  identification  and  related 
cross-cultural  competencies.  Each  American  student  should  develop  a  \ 
commitment  to  American  democratic  ideals*  such  as  human  dignity, 
justice,  and  equality.  The  school  should  also  help  students  to  acquire 
the  attitudes,  beliefs  and  skills  which  they  need  to  become  affective 
participants  in  the  nation's  republic.  Thus,  the  development  of  social  , 
participation  skills  and  activities  should  be  major  goals  of  the  school 
curriculum  within  a  democratic  pluraljstic  nation  such  as  the  United 
States.  ■  Students  should  ^e  prbvided  opportunities  for  social  participa- 

*  Jame^  A.  Banks,  Carlos  E.  Cortes,  Geneva  Gay.  Rtcardo  L.  Gafcia.  and  Anna  S.  Ochoa, 
Curnculufn  Guidelines  for  Afuitiethnie  Education..  Washington,  D.C:  fj^^nal  CouncU  for  the  Socia] 

\  Studies,  1976,  D.  1  1.  ' 
A     ^  jLimes  A,  Banks  with  Arribrnse  A,  Clegg,  Jr.,  Teaching  S^^tegiss  for  the  Social 

^  iSiUiiii's:  fftfiuiry,  Viilning  and  DecLiifJii-MakinMi  Second  Edition.  Reading,  MaBi*! 
Addison  Wesley,  1977.  See  especially  Chapter  14,  "Deeision-Makiog  and  Social  Action 
Strategies."  . 
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tion  activities  whereby  they  can  take  action  on  issues  and  problems 
that  are  consistent  with  American,  democratic  values.  Citizenship 
education  and  social  participation  activities  are  integral  parts  of  a 
sound  school  curriculuih.  "     — —  — ^  _  = 

The  American  natiohal  identification  and  related  citizenship  sompe- 
tenci^  are  important  for  all  American  citizens*  regardless  of  their 
ethnic  group  membership  and  ethnic  afTiliations,  The  national  Agieri- 
cm  identification  should  be  acknowlectged  and  promoted  in  all 
edueatibnal  programs  related  to  ethnicity  and  education.  However^  we 
should  not  equate  an  American  identincation  uid  the  American 
dulture  with  an  AnglO'' American  culture  and  an  .  Anglo- American 
identification Individuals  can  have  a  wide^.range  of  cultural  and 
linguistic  traits  and  characteristics  an^  still  be  reflective  and  affective 
American  citizens.         *  .  ! 

Individual^  can  have  ethnic  allegiances  and  characteristics  and  yet 
tendorse  overarching^d  sTiared  American  values  and  ideals  as  long  as 
their  ethnic  values  and  behaviors  do  not  violate  or  contradict 
American  demo^atic  values  and  ideals.  Educational  programs  shbuld 
recognise  and  reflect  the  multiple  identifications  that  students  are 
developing.  In  fact,  and  I  will  discuss  this  in  more  detail  later,  I  believe 
that  students  can  develop  a  reflective  and  ppsitive  national  identifica- 
tion  only  after  they  have  attaintd  reflective,  clarified  and  positive 
ethnic  identifications.  This  is  as  true  for  Anglo-Amarican  students\as  it 
is  for  Jewish-American*  Black- American  or  Italian-American  students. 
Often  Anglo-Americans  do  not  view  themselves  as  an  ethnic  group. 
However,  sociologically  they  have  many  of  the  same  traits  and 
characteristics  of  other  American  ethnic/groupSj  such  4s  a  sense  of 
peoplehood^  unique  behavioral  values  and  norms,  and  unique  ways  of 
^  perceiving  the  world. ^  * 

Anglo- American  students  who  believe  that  their  ethnic  group  is 
superior  to  other  ethnic  groups^  and  who  have  highly  ethnocentric  and 
racist  attitudes*  do  not  have  clarifledj  reflective  and  positive  ethnic 
identifications,  Their  ethnic  identifications  are  based  on  the  negative 
characteristics  of  other  ethnic  groups  and  have  not  been  reflectively  and 
objectively  examinedi  Many 'Anglo-American  and  other  ethnic  indi- 
viduals ^ave  ethnic  identifications  that  are  nonreflective  and  unclari- 
fied.  It  is  not  possible  for  students  with  unreflective  and  totally 
subjective  ethnic  identifications  to  develop  positive  and  reflective 
national  American  identifications  because  ethnic  ethnocentrism  is  ^ 
inconsistent  with  American  Creed  values  such  as  human  dignity, 
freedom^equality,  and  justice, 

''Milton        Cordon.  AssifnUation  in  Amefican  Life:  The  Roh  .of  Race^  Rrlh^ion 
and  NaLLonal  Origins,  New  York:  Oxford  Universiiy  Pres.5,  1964. 
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It  is  importaht  for  ethnic  group  individuals  w,ho  have  historicaUy 
been  yictims  of  diseriminalioh  to'develop  positive  andTeflactive  ethnic 
iderilifications  befofe  they  will  be  able  to  develop  clarifiefl  national 
identifications.  It  13  difficult  for  Polish- American,  Jewish-American  or 
Mexican-American  students  to  support  the  rights  of  other  ethnic 
groups  or  the  , ideals  of  the  national  state  when  they  are  ashamed  of 
their  etlfiiicity  or  feel  that  their  ethnic  group  is  denied  basic  civil  rights 
and  9gportuniti0s,^   ^        ,        ^       »  j 

Many  educators  assume  that  in  order  to  be  loyal  American  citizens, 
students  must  acquire  the  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  culture  and  an 
Anglo- Am^can  identification.  These  educators  assume,  that -Ameri- 
can means^the  same  as  Anglo-American,  This^  popular ^but  inaccurate 
notion  of  American  culture  and  identity  is  perpetuated  by  the  popular 
media  and  by,  many  school  texbooks.  - 

This  is  a  widespread  misinterpretation  of  American  Hfe  and  society. 
While  Anglo-Saxon  Prptestants  have  profoundly  influenced  our 
society  and  culture  (and  in  many  ways  very  constructively  -  such  as 
their  influence  dn  our  political  ideals  and  ideologies)^  other  ethnic 
groups,  such  as  Jewish-Americans,  Black-Americans  and  Mexican- 
Americans,  have  deeply  afFeoied  American  literature,  music,  arts,  and 
values.^  V 

While  the  school  should  help  students  to  clarify  and  examine  their 
national  identifications,  we  need  new  and  more  accurate  conceptuali- 
zations of  the  nature  of  American  society  and  culture.  \ 

Olobal  ld#ntlfiaatlons  i 

It  is  essential  that  we  help  saidents  to  develop  clarified,  reflective 
and  positive  ethnic  and  national  identifications.  However,  because  we 
live  in  a  global  society  in  which  the  solution  of  the  world's  problems 
requires  the  cooperation  of  all  the  nations  of,  the  world,  it  is  also 
important  for  students  to  develop  global  identifications  and  the 
knowledfe*  attitudes,  skills  and 'abilities  needed  to  become  effective 
and  influential  citizens  in  the  world  community.  The  President's 
Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and  International  Studies  writes 
cogently  about  the  need  to  help  students  to  develop  global  interests 
and  perspectives  and  the  lack  of  global  education  in  American  schools^ 

A  nation's  welfare  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  intellectual 
and  psychological  strengths  that  are  derived  from  the  perceptive 
visions  of  the  world  beyond  its  own  boundaries.  On  a  planet " 
shrunken  by  the  technology  of  instant  communications,  there  is 
little  safety  behind  a  Maginot  Line  of  scientific  and  scholarly 
isolationism.  In  our  schools  and  colleges  as  well  as  out  public 

'For  a  turihur  Uiscussion  of 'this  poin!  ^cq:  Jumes  A.  Banks,  "Shaping  the  Future 
of  MiilUL-uhuriil  EduiJutiont"  hjurnul  af  Nejiro  fLiiticitnon,  Yplumt'  48,  (Summerj 
1979),  pp.  237^252,  ^ 
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media  of  communicilions,  and  in  the  everyday  dialogue  within 
our. communities,  the  situation  cries  out  for  a  better  cpmprehen- 
sion  of  our  placa  and  our  potential  in  a  world  that*  though  it  still  ^ 
expects  much  fron? America,  no  longer  takes  American  suprema- 
cy  for  gfrfnted.  Nor,  the  Commission  i^lieves^  do  Jthis  country's 
children  and  youths,  and  it  is  for  them,  and  their  unairstanding  of 
their  own  society,  that  an  international  pfrspectiye  is  indispens- 
able. Such  a  perspective  is  lackin|  in  most  educational  programs 
'now>  — ^  J 

The  Need  for  a  Dellaate  Salande  afjdtntifleations 

In  a  paper  presented  at  ihe  1979  annual  rneeting  of  the  N.ational 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies,,  Professor  Nagayo  Hfqmma  of  the 
University  orToyko  points  pdt  that  ethnic  and  national  identifications 
'may  prevent  the  development  of  effective  glb^l  commitments  and  the 
Gooperation  among  nations  that  is  needed  to  solve  the  world's  global 
problems.  He  wri|es  of  this  paradox:  '  ' 

The  startihg  point  of  our  quest  for  a  global  perspective  should 
tie  the  realization  that  the  wo^^ld  today  is  a  world  of  paradox.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  live  in  the  age  of^incr^ing  interdependence 
among  nations  and  growing  awareness  of  our  common  destiny  as 
occupants  of  the  "only  one  earth.",  .  ,  But,  at  the  same  time, 
nationalism  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  within  a  nation  we  often 
■  '  witness  a  movement  of  tribalism,  an  assertion  of  ethnicity,  a 
communitarian  experiment,  and,  according  to  some  critics  and 
scholars,  aa  ominous  tendency  toward  narcissism.  Apparently  the 
force  for  integrationantf  the  force  for  fragmentation  are  working 
simultaneously  in  our  world.^ 

Professor,  Hbmma  points  put*  that  nationalism  and  national  identifi' 
cations  and  attachmentsVn  most  nations  of  the  world  are  strong  and 
tenacious.  Strong  nationalism  that^is  nonreflective  will  prevent 
students  from  developing  reflective  and  positive  global  identifications. 
ANonreflective  and  unexamined  ethnic  identifications  attachments  may 
prevent  the  development  of  a  cohesive  nation  and  a  unified  national 
ideology  While  we  should  help  ethnic  youths  to  develop  reflective 
and  positive  ethnic  identifications,  students  must  also  be  helped  to 
clarify  and  strengthen  their  identifications  as  American  citizens  - 
^which  means  that  they  wrll  develop  and  internalize  American  Creed 
values  such  as  justice,  human  dignity,  and  equality. 

There  needs  io  be  a  delicate  balance  between  ethnic,  nationai  and 
global  identifications  and  httachments.  However,  in  the^ast  educators 
have  often  tried  to  develop  strong  national  identifications  by  repress- 

^  Strt'n^ih  TihrOU^h  ^i^'isdom;  A  Criiique  of  U.S.  Capahility,  A  Report  lo  the  ?t£%U 
ilent  from  ! he  [*rt'sidL'nt's  -Commission  on  Foreign  Language  und  Imernational 
SimiiCH,  SVaj^hingtun,  DX\;  LIS.  Gpvernmen!  Printing  Onige,  November,  1979,  p.  2, 

■'Nygayt^  llnrymLu  "^Thc  Uuesi  for  a  Cilobal  Pcrspyctivui  A  Japanese  View/'  a  paper 
presented  as  a  keynote  adtires^  at  the  J9th  Annual  iMceting  of  the  National  Council  for 
the  Snciui  Studies.  November  23,  1979,  Ptsriland,  Oregon,  p.  h 
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ing  ethnicity  and  making  , ethnic  Americans*  ihpluding  many  Euro- 
ethnic  Americans,  ashamed  of  their  athnic  roots  and  families.  Schools 
taught  athnic  youths  **sh^me,"  as  William  Greenbaum  has  so  compos- 
L  sionately  wntten.*®  This  is  an  unhealthy  and  dysfunctional  approach  to 
building  aatiohal  sblidarity  and  reflective  nationalism  and  to  shaping  a 
I  nation  in  which  ^1  of  jts  citizens  endorse  its  oyerarching  values,  such 
as  democracy^and  diJniW  and  yet  maintain  a  sense  of  ethnic^ 

pride  and  identification.  ; 

*  /  hypoihesme  that  ethnic^  nMonali  and  global  idmi^caiions  are 
developmental  in  htilture^  and  that  an  individual  cdn  attain  a  healthy  and 
reflective  national  identification  only  when  he  or  she  has  ^acquired '  a 

,  healthy  and  reflective  ethnic  identiflcation:  and  that  individuals  can 
develop  a  reflective  and  positive  global  identiflcation  only  after  they  have  a 
realistic,  reflective  and  positive  national  identiflcation.  (See  Figure  1) 

Individuals  can  develop  a  commitment  to*  and  an  identification 
with,  a  nation  state  and  the  natipnal  culture  pply  when  they  believe 

.  that  they  are  a  meaningful  and  important  part  of  that  nation  and  that  it 
acknowledges,  reflectSi  an^yalues  their  culture  and  them  as  individu- 
als. A  nation  that  alienateAnd  does  not  meaningfully  and  structurally 
include  an  ethnic  group  pi  to  the  national  culturf  runs  the  risk  of 
creating  alienation  within  fliat  ethnic  group  and  of  fostering  separatism 
and  separatisi  movementsi  and  ideologies.  Students  will  find  it  very 
difTicuIt,  if  not  impossible*  to  develop  reflective  global  identifications 
within  a  ^nation  state  that  perpetuates  a ,  nonreflective  and  blind 
nationalism.  * 

The  Ejcpijinding  Idantlflcation  0f  Ethnic  Youths:  A  Typology 

We  should  first  help  ethnic  students  to  develop  healthy  and  positive 
ethnic  identifications,,  they  can  then  begin  to  develop  reflectivi 
natidnal  and  global  identifications.  I  have  developed  a  typology  of  the 
stages  of  ethnicity  which  describes  the  developmental  nature  of  ethnic* 
national  and  global  identifications  and  clarifications,"  (See  pgure  2) 
This  typology  assumes  that  .individuals  can  be  classified  according  to 
their  ethnic  identifications  and  development.  J^he  typology  is  a 
Weberian-type  ideal-type  conceptualization.  An  ideal-type  conceptual- 
ization is  "composed  of  a  configuration  of  characteristic  elements  of  a 

^-William  Greenbaum,  "America  in  Search  of  a  New  Ideal'  An^Essay  On  the  Rjie 
of  Pluralism/'  Harvard  Educdtional  Review,  Vol  44  (August,  1974),  p.  43 L 

'■'I  prtisunted  un  earlier  form  of  this  typology  in  several  previous  publications,  includ-^ 
ing:  James  A.  Banks,  "The  Implications  of  Multicultural  Education  for  Teacher 
Educanon/'  in  Frank  H=  Klassen  and  Donna  M.  Gollnick,  eds.,  PhtraUsni  and:  the, 
Americm  Tehchtr.  Wushington*  D.C:  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education,  1977,  pp.  1-30;  and  James  A.  Banks,  Teaching  Sirai^gies  Jor  Ethnic  Studies. 
Second  Edition.  Bostonr  AUyn  and  Bacon,  1979,  pp.  6U63.  See  also  the  thesis  by 
Ford  that  developed  an  instrument  to  assess  these  stages  of  ethnicityr  Margaret  M- 
Enfd.  The  Oevelapmeni  of  an  In.^trunient  for  Assssing  Levels  of  Ethnicitv  in  Public 
School  Teachers.  Unpublished  Ed.D.  dissert  at  ion*  Universit^^t  Houstoni  1979* 
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Figura  1  * 

The  Relatldnship  Betwadn  Personal  IcTentity  ani  tthnio, 

Natlonal,^^ndJ3lobal  Iddntitiaatlohs  ^ 


Personal  identity  Is  the  "1"  that  results  from  the  life-long  binding, 
together  of  the  many  threads  ofJ^  person's  life.  These  threads 
include  experience,  culture,  heredity,  as  well  as  identifications 
with  significant  others  and  many  different  groups,  such  as  one's 
ethnic  group,  natiori,  and  global  community. 
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class  of  phenomana  used  in  social  analysis.  The  fitments  Astracted  are 
based  on  observations  or  concrete  instances  of  the  phenfib^a  under 
study,  but  the  resultant  construct  is  not  designed  to  corres^nd  0Hactly 
to  any  single  empirical  observation,"*^  ^ 

Stags  1  ithnio  Psyshoiogioal    Ciptivlty  ^       H  *  ^ 

%  The  individual  accepts  the  negative  ideologies,  beliefs^  values,  knd 
norms  aboutj  his  or  her  ethnic  group  tliat  are  institutionalized  witHin 
the  larger  Aciety  during  this\  stage.  Consequinti^  the  individual 
exemplifies  4Ehnic  self-rejectionr and  low  self-esteem^The  more  tliat  an  \ 
ethnic  group  is  discriminated  against  in  society,  the  mpcejycely  f  re  jti 
members  to  experience  soma  form  of  ethnic  psychological  captivity  ' 
Many  Americans,  a^^ellAs  many  minorities  such  m  Blacksland 
Chicanos,  experience  someibrm  of  ethnic  psychological  captivity/' 

Stage  0^hnia  fncapsulatlon 

This  stage  is  characterized  by  ethnic  encapsulation  and  ethnic 
exclusiveness,  including  voluntary  separatism.  The  individual  partici* 
pates  primarily  within  his  or  her  own  ethnic  group  and  believes  that 
his  or  her  ethnic  group  is  superior  to  that  of  other  groups.  An 
increased  number  of  individuals  within  an  ethnic  group  can  be 
expected  to  experience  some  fohn  of  ethnic  encapsuration  when  the 
group  has  recently  experienced  an  ethnic  Tevitalization  movement  and 


Theodorson  and  Thesdorson,  op,  cit,  p.  193, 


a  quest  for  ethnic  pride  after  having  experienced  institutionalized 
discrimination  and  political  oppression  historically.  Individuals  within 
this  stage  are  likely. to  be  perceived  as  bigots  and  racists.  The  number 
of  individuals  in  this  stage  within  an  ethnic  group  are  likely  to  decrease 
as  the  group  experiences  economic  and  social  mobility  and  siructural 
inclusion  into  society. 

Stage  3  Ethnic  Identity  Olarlflaation 

The  individual  within  this  stage  is  able  to  clarify  his  or  her  attitudes 
and  ethnic  identity  and  to*  reduce  intrapsychic  conflict.  He  or  she  is 
able  to  develop  clarified  positive  attitudes  toward  his  or  her  own 
ethnic  group.  The  individual  learns  to  accept  self,  thus  developing  the 
characteristics  (skills,  attitudes,  and  abilities)  needed  to  accept  and 
respond  positively  to  outside  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Self-acceptance 
is  a  requisite  to  accepting  and  responding  positively  to  others.  The 
more  economic  and  social  mobility  and  structural  inclusion  that  an 
ethnic  group  experiences  within  a  society,  the  more  individuals  within 
the  group  will  move  from  Stage  2  to  Stage  3, 

Stage  4  Bhethnipity 

'  Individuals  within  this  stage  have  a  healthy  sf  nse  of  ethnic  identity 
and  the  psychological  characteristics  and  skills  needed  to  participate 
successfully  in  his  or  her  own  ethnic  culture,  as  well  as  in  another 
ethnic  culture.  The  individual  is  thoroughly  bicultural  and  is  able  to 
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Figure  2 


The  ijcpandlng  Idgntiflcations  of  |thnie  Youths:  A  Typology 

This  figure  illustrates  the  author's  hypothesis  that  students  must 
have  clarified  and  positive  ethnic  Identifjcations  (Siage  3)  be- 
fore they  can  attain  reflective  and  positive  national  and  global 
identifications  (Stages  5  and  6).  For  a  more  detailed  discussion 
of  these  stages  see  James  A.  Banks,  'The  Implications  of  Multi- 
cultural Education  for  Teacher  Education/*  in  Frank  H\  Klassen 
and  Donna  Qollnick,  eds,,  Pluralism  and  the  AmericBn 
Teacher.  Washington,  D.C:  American  Association  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Educatlpn,  1977,  pp.  1-30,  .--^ 


STAG!  3 

ETHNIC  IDENTITY 
CLARIFICATION 

STAGE  a 

ETHNIC 
^  ENCAPSULATION 

The  individual 
accepts  self  and 
has  clarified 
attitudes  toward 
^Ws  or  her  own 
ethnic  group. 

STAOf  1 

ETHNIC 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CAPTIVITY^ 

The  indivi'dual 
is  ethnocei^tric 
and  practices 
ethnic  separatism. 

i 


The  individual 
internalizes  the 
negative  societal 
beliefs  about  his 
or  her  ethnic  group. 
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STAGE  6 

GLOBAUSM  AND 

GLOBAL 

COMPETENCY 


The  Individual  has^ 
reflective  and  posftive 
ethnic,  national  and 
global  identifications 
and  the  kpowledge, 
skills  and 

connmitment  needed 
to  function  witnin  = 
cultures  throughout  hi 
or  her  nation  and  worh 


sKiiis  ana  commit-      ana  cuiiurai  groups 
ment  needed  to  within  his  or  her 

partiGipate  ooth    ^  nation, 
within  his  or  her^^ 

own  ethnic  group  ' 
and  within  another 
ethriic  culture. 


I 
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STAG!  4 

BIETHNICITY 


The  individual 
has  the  attitudes. 


STAGE  5 

MULTIETHNICITY 
AND  REFLECTIVE 
NATIONALISM 


The  Individual 
has  reflective 
ethnic  and  national 
identifications  and 
the  skills,  attitudes 
and  commitment 
needed  to 
function  within  a 
range  of  ethnic 


engage  in  cultural-Hwitching  behavior.  The  individual  knows  which 
behavior  is  appropriate  for  which  particular  cultural  setting.  He  or  she 
is  bidialectal  and/or  bilingual. 

Stage  5 /Multi-ethnieity  and  Reflective  Natianalism 

The  Stage  5  individual  has  clarined,  reflective,  and  positive 
personal,  ethnic,  and  national  identifications,  positive  attitudes  toward 
other  ethnic  and  racial  groups,  and  is  self^actualized.  The  individual  is 
able  to  function,  at  least  beyond  superficial  levels,  within  several 
ethnic  cultures  within  the  United  States  and  to  understand,  appreciate, 
and  share  the  values,  symbols,  and  institutions  of  several  American 
ethnic  cultures. 

The  individual  has,  a  renective  and  realistic  American  national 
identification  and  realistically  views  the  United  States  as  the  multi- 
ethnic society  that  it  is.  The  Stage  5  individual  has  cross-cultural 
competencies  within  his  or  her  own  nation  and  commitment  to  the 
national  ideas,  creeds,  and  values  of  the  nation  state. 

Stage  8  Globatism  and  GIgbal  Competenoy 

The  individual  within  Stage  6  has  clarified,  reflective,  and  positive 
ethnic,  national,  and  global  identifications  ancS  the  knowledge,  skills, 
attitudes,  and  abilities  needed  to  function  within  ethnic  cultures  within 
his  or  her  own  nation  as  well  as  within  cultures  outside  of  his  or  her 
nation  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Stage  6  individual  has  the  ideal 
delicate  balance  of  ethnic,  national,  and  global  identijications.  This 
individual  has  interrialized  the  universalistic  ethnical  values  and 
principles  of  humankind  and  has  the  skills,  competencies,  and  commits 
ment  needed  to  take  action  within  the  world  to  actualize  his  or  her 
values  and  commitments. 

Summary 

During  their  socialization,  students  develop  multiple  group  identifi- 
cations. The  school  should  help  ethnic  students  develop  three  kinds  of 
identifications  that  are  of  special  concern  to  multiethnic  educators:  an 
ethnic,  a  nationaL  and  a  global  identification.  To  successfully  help 
students  to  help  ethnic,  national^  and  global  identifications  that  are 
clarified,  renective,  and  positive,  the  school  mu.st  first  recognize  the 
importance  of  each  of  these  identifications^  to  students  and  to  the 
nation  state  and  acknowledge  their  developmental  character  It  is  very 
difficult  for  students  to  develop  clarified  and  positive  national 
identifications  and  commitments  until  they  have  acquired  positive  and 
clarified  ethnic  identifications.  Students  will  be  able  to  develop 
clarified,  refiective,  and  positive  global  identifications  only  after  they 
have  acquired  thoughtful  and  clarified  national  identifications. 


Most  o(  the  nation's  schools  are  not  giving  students  the  kinds  of 
experiences  they  need  to  develop  clarified,  retlective,  and  positive 
ethnic,  national,  and  global  identincation^.  Mo^t  of  the  nation's  schools 
are  Anglacentric  in  their  cultures  and  orientations,^^  Artierican  culture 
is  frequently  conceptualized  as  Anglo-American  culture  in  the  nation*s 
schools.  Students  are  often  encouraged  or  forced  to  develop  a 
commitment  to  Anglo-Saxon  values  and  culture  and  identifications 
with  Anglo-American  culture  and  institutions.  This  Anglocentric 
approach  to  education^  forces  students  who  belong  to  non- Anglo- 
Saxon  ethnic  groups  to  deny  their  ethnic  identifications  and  cultures 
and  to  experience  self-alienation  and  ;^hame.  The  Anglocentric 
approach  to  education  also  prevents  sludt^nts  from  developing  refldc- 
tive  global  asvareness,  skills,  and  identities. 

The  total  school  environment  in  the  nation's  schools  should  be 
reformed  to  reflect  the  developmental  nature  of  students'  multiple 
identifications  and  attachments.  Multi-ethnic  education  should  be 
viewed  as  a  process  of  curriculaf  reform  that  will  result  in  substantial 
school  rulbrm.  and  in  more  pluralistic  and  humanistic  education. 

'  i.tntis   X.   htMnminuUa,  op.:  cit.  . 

«   «  « 

p 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Our.  next  reactor  is  Georgia  Theophillis 
Noble; 

Georgia  Noble  is  a  Prot^essor  of  Education  at  Simmons  College  in 
Boston,  where  she  specializes  in  contemporary  problemH  of  American 
Education,  including  sexism,  racism,  and  the  development  of  adequate 
educational  response  to  multi-ethnicity. 

She  is  a  recipient  of  a  Master's  degree  in  education  from  Harvard 
^  University.  She  served  on  the  Citizens'  District  Advisory  Board,  the 

group  which  has  prompted  community  involvement  in  Boston  school 
^desegregation. 
Miss  Noble. 

RESPONSE  OF  GEORGIA  THE0PI4ILLIS  NOBLE 

Thank  you,  Comfnissuiner. 

First  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Femminella's  paper  was  very 

interesting,  and  I  found  that  the  analogy  to  the  Italian  schools  could  be 

very  easily  transferred  to  the  Greek  experience. 
,      But  I  did  feel  that  it  would  be  important  to  try  to  bring  a  sharper 

ft)cus  on  some  of  the  things  that  make  people  such  as  myself,  of  Greek 
^  d esc e lit,  a  Httle  different.  Many  common  chords  were  struck  by  the 

paper.  I  say  that'* us  someone  who  has  experienced  what  you  are  talking 
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aboul  in  that,  ihough  I  svas  raised  in  u  small  town  in  upstate  New 
York,  my  parcrits  telt  very  strongly  about  my  learning  Greek.  We 
were  ihe  only  Greuk  tairiily  in  the  tpvvn<  It  was  rumored  that  we 
cooked  with  olive  oil. 

VVe  had  to  drive,  mind  you,  30  miles  to  get  it.  I  remember  vividly 
the  scene  vvhen  my  third  grade  teacher  cnnfrontdd  my  mother  in  the 
meat  market  one  day  and  said,  *'Mrs.  Theophillis,  Vm  so  glad  to  see 
you.  You  never  come  to  our  PTA  meetings.  Y'our  daughter's  having 
all  kinds  of  problems  in  schooL  There's  just  so  much  I  can  do  about  it, 
and,  after  all,  you  are  in  America  now,  and  you  are  about  to  become 
American  ciiizens.  So  you  must  stop  speaking  Greek  to  your 
daughter." 

Almost  everyone  in  the  meatrnarkei  by  this  time  was  all  ears.  I 
wished  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  me.  My  mother  raised 
herself  to  her  full  five^tvvo,  looked  at  Mrs-  Grinder  and  said,  in  her 
broken  English  which  I  cannot  imitate  because  I  have  spent 
thousands  ijf  my  father's  dollars  to  come  forth  with  pearl-shaped 
tones.  .  She  looked  at  her  and  said,  ''Mrs.  Grinder,  the  President  of 
the  university  comes  in  our  store  and  asks  me  about  Greece.  T  he 
prtjfessors  tell  rne  about  their  tfaveis  to  Greece  and  ask  me  quest  ions 
about  the  Greek  totyd  an^i  all  kinds  of  other  things.  The  students  tell 
me  their  parents  spend  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  for  them  to 
learn  Greek;  and  I  walk  and  \  see  the  big  buildings  with  Greek  letters 
on  them'*  -  she  was  referring  to  fraternity  houses. 

My  mother  looked  at  Mrs.  Grinder  and  said  =  and  by  this  time  she's 
standing  up  to  her  full  height  -  "Mrs.  Grinder,  you  teach  my  daughter 
English, "and  then  pointing  to  herself,  ''I  svill  teach  her  Greek/' 

And  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

It  was  that  kind  of  spirit  that  prevailed  in  my  family.  It  meant  that 
every  time  I  stepped  across  the  threshold  of  our  home  not  an  English 
word  W"as  spoken;  that  was^ understood. 

In  the  stc)re,  by  the  way,  it  was  a  little  ice  cream  and  candy  store  of 
course,  what  else  did  Greeks  do  in  the,  hinterlands?  My  father,  my 
uncle,  and  mother  m  the  store  would  diseuss  certam_  things  thyt  were 
happening  all  around  us.  It  became  sort  of  a  laboratory  of  cultural 
differences.  It  really  was  fascinating  as  I  think  back  upon  it. 

By  the  time  I  was  12,  in  spite  of  all  these  discussions,  because  we 
were  the  only  Greek  family  in  this  small  upstate  New  York  community 
with  a  uriiversity  and  beautifully  kept  houses  and  with  manicured 
luwiis,  stiii,  I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  changed  my  name, 
Theophillis,  and  never  have  to  speak  a  word  of  Greek. 

My  wise,  so-called  uneducated,  father  =  he  had  only  gone  as  far  as 
the  third  grade  ^  made  sure  th^it  we  wenf  to  Europe  that  summer.  We 
did  not  go  just  to  Greece;  I  emphasize  went  to  Europe,  We  went  to 
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Paris  to  the  Inttfrnatibnal  Exposition  and  to  the  Louvre.  We  took  the 
Orient  ExpresH,  We  went  to  GreeCj^^sasv  the  people  who  looked  like 
me,  and  met  relatives  in  villages  ne^^parta. 

As  we  were  going  back  to  France  on  this  boat  through  the 
Mediierranean,  my  father,  my  uneducated  father,  kept  telling  me  about 
ihe  fact  that  Marseilles  had  once  been  a  Greek  colony.  He  told  me  all 
kinds  of  thinp  about  rthe  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  I  thought,  how 
could  my  poor  uneducated  father  make  up  these  stories.  It  was  because  , 
he  traveled  on  all  those  ships  and  heard  all  those  stories,  I  concluded, 
and  dismissed  them.  Afifer  all,  I  had  not  read  about  any  of  that  in  the 
books  thai  I  had  in  school.  That  trip  to  Europe  proved  to  be  a  major 
point  in  my  life.  Of  course,  when  I  came  back  to  Hamilton,  New  York, 
none  of  the  teachers  were  interested  in  my  trip.  Never  once  did  they 
refer  to  my  Greek  ethnicity,  although  students  would  call  me 
"greasebair-  and  make  other  derogatory  remarks  about  my  par§rtS.  It 
was  said  we  were  rich  because  we  worked  7  days  a  week  and  the 
summer  spent  in  the  old  country  was  ample  proof. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  remember  going  in  to  a  counseling  session 
to  help  me  decide  where  I  might  apply  for  college  entrance;  the  vice= 
principal  looked  at  me  and  said,  '*I  think  maybe  Antioch  would  be  a 
good  place  because  you  could  work  your  way  through." 

I  got  very  angry  inside  because  the  money  had  been  saved  for  my 
education.  Every  week  a  small  amount  had  been  put  in  the  bank  since  I 
was  6  years  old.  ' 

There  were  other  kinds  of  inferences  that  were  made  by  my 
^counselor  just  because  he  had  seen  me  washing  dishes  in  the  store. 

I  had  to  reach  out  and  prove  myself.  I  learned  to  play  the  games  of 
the  public  school,  and  I  played  them  well,  I  assure  you.  By  my  senior 
year  in  high  school,  I  was  president  of  the  class,  and  that  represented 
something  very  special  to  me.  ^; 

But  it  had  been  a  sir  a  teg  y  that  had  been  worked  out  veryQ;are  fully 
to  get  there,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  some  of  us  have  to  do. 

When  did  my  own  ethnic  commitments  begin?  In  my  senior  year  at 
Syracuse  Universiiy^when  World  War  II  was  still  ^  grim  reality  I 
decided,  I  wante^-^  go  back  to  Greece.  1  went  back  and  taught 
English  as  a  saiCond  language  at  Anatolia  College  in  Thessaloniki.  I 
experitimtU  ^lat  Mr.  Femminella  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  When 
you  get  there,  you  are  seen  as  the  American,  and  here  in  America  you 
are  the  Greek.  ^ 

But,  you  know,  through  the  agony  and  ecstasy  of  it  all^emerge; 
something  very  beautiful  when*  you  begin  to  realize  that  you  have 
something  very,  very  special,  and  this  is  what  I  wantjo  speak  about.  In 
the  public  schools  we  are  shortchanging  our  students.  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  the  issue  being  centered  .41  round  so-called  problems  of  ethnicity, 
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Actually,  these  ethnicities  are  beautiful,  beautifully  colored  mosaics 
if  you  will,  of  our  cultures  here  in  the  United  States  that  we  kave  not 
been  willing  to  really  see  and  value  as  such. 

May  I  share  for  a  moment  with  you  something  which  gives  all  of  us 
of  Greek  descent  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and  it  also  explains  something 
about  where  we  are  coming  from,  so  to  speak,  and  the  kind  of  thing  we 
would  want  to  see  emphasized  within  the  schools. 

It  was  announced  on  October  18th  of  this  year  that  the  Nobel  prize 
for  hterature  had  been  awarded  to  the  Greek  poet  Odysseus  Elytis. 

In  a  citation,  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Letters  stressed  the  character 
of  Elytis'  poetry,  which  in  Greece  has  made  him  known  as  the  Poet  of 
the  Aegean. 

The  citation  speaks  of,  quote,  "Poetry  which  against  the  background 
of  Oreek  tradition  depicts  with  sensuous  strength  an  intellectual 
clearsightedness  modern  man's  struggle  for  freedom  and  creativeness/* 
^When  Elytis,  in  an  interview,  was  asked  what  constitutes  a  Greek, 
or  what  is  it  to  be  a  Greek,  he  talked  about  the  fact  that  the  light  in. 
Greece  affects  what  happens  to  people's  thinking, 

p  He  spoke  of  frozen  truth,  and  that  was  the  truth  that  is  found  in 
bpSks,  but  he  spoke  of  a  living  truths  which  is  the  interaction  of  human 
beings  in  a  particular  historical  senses  The  last  point  he  made  was  that 
it- is  not  only  a  sense  of  feeling,  but  that  each  human  being  has  to 
reconstruct  Greek  history  in  a  way. 

And  I  think  this  \%  something  which  I  feel  very  strongly  about  in 
terms  of  our  young  people  having  an  opportunity  to  be  creative. 
Frankly,  the  only  way  I  emerged  as  a  human  caring  person  at 
Hamilton  High  Sphool  was  through  the  extra-curricular  activities, 
such  as  the  orchestra,  drama  group,  and  the  choral  group. 

This  is  where  it  was  possible  for  me  to  meet  other  students  on  a 
different  basis.  This  is  wh^e  I  could  excel^^nd  feel  that  I  was  part  of  a 
group.  This  is  where  I  also  had  a  chance  to  feel  quietly  proud, 
because  reference  had  to  be  made  of  the  ancient  Greek  plays,  of  Italiaff** 
opera,  of  French  poetry.  ^ 

These  were  the  things  that  meant  the  most  to  me.  My  Roumanian 
violin  teacher  -  God  rest  his  soul  ^  was  the  only  teacher  in  the  entire 
school  that  understood  what  was  happening  to  me. 

And  as  I  would  go  in  to  my  lessons,  he  would  say,  **I  don't 
understand  it.  One  day  you  can  play  so  well,  and  other  times  so 
terribly.  Come,  We  will  read  poetry." 

These  are  the  kinds  of  experiences  I  am  terribly  concerned  about 
seeing  disappear.  They  have  begun  to  disappear  from,  the  American 
point  of  view  in  regard  to  curriculum.  The  arts  are  considered  to  be 
the  first  to  go  in  school  budgets. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  had  made  it  possible  for  our  young  people 
to  be  developing  their  creative  talents  in  small  groups,  we  would  be 
bulMing  new  bridges  of  understanding. 

In  Boston,  the  young  people  have  leadership  qualities  within  the 
schools  which  have  not  been  properly  understood- 

Administrations  have  felt  that  they  have  known  what  was  best  for 
the  individual  school  without  invotving  student  input.  We  are 
beginning^p  see  glimpses  of  change. 

The  arts  are  not  frills.  Actually  there  are  other  ways  of  thinking. 
Some  scientists  recognize  this  symbolic  language  of  the  arts,  Some 
scientists  at  MIT,  whom  I  have  talked  to,  and  are  excellent  string 
quartet  players,  talk  not  only  of  refreshment  of  soul,  but  speak  to  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  see  a  dichotomy.  Howeverj  in  our  public  schools 
administrations  appear  to  insist  that  the  arts  over  here  are  not  really 
necessary  to  an  education.  They  dismiss  those  who  think  otherwis^  as 
a  handful  of  dreamers. 

So  I  would  Aiake  a  plea  that,  in  order  to  become  that  global  citizen 
that  Mr,  Bankk  is  talking  about,  you  are  going  to- have  to  try  to 
understand  my  culture,  you  are  going  to  have  to  understand  vSomething 
about  what  ^ov^:?m^. 

You.  have  got  to  understand  why  a  certain  painting,  a  certain  poem, 
a  certain  musical  composition,  means  so  much  to  me. 

That  is  an  important  part  of  my  Greek  being,  A  poet  In  Greece  is 
considered  above  any  politician,  above  any  industrialist.  To  be  a  poet 
is  the  highest  reward  that  you  can  have,  and  that  seems  strange  to  us  as 
Americans, 

Also,  in  terms  of  modern  Greek  writing,  in  the  United  States  we 
have  just  begun  to  get  translations,  I  am  hoping  to  go  to  Greece  next 
year  on  my  sabbattcal  and  do  two  things.  One,  to  work  on  a  transljjbn 
of  a  novel  dealing  with  the  life  of  an  Athenian  woman  written  b^>ne 
,of  our  best  Greek  writers,  and  the  other  is  to  look  at  the  impact  of 
American  television  on  the  lives  of  some  of  these  young  women  in 
Greece,  because  I  have  many  questions  about  what  we  are  destroying 
and  changing  within  our  global  village, 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that  in  Boston  and  other  cities,  we 
have  public  television  which  is  not  being  used  properly,  which  is  not 
being  put  to  use.  We  are  getting  many  canned  programs  from  England, 
but  as  far  as  really  helping  in  the  desegregation  effort,  most  of  the 
public  stations  are  staying  away  from  the  challenge, 

I  know  I  have  made  certain  proposals  within  Boston,  and  they  have 
been  dismissed.  We  have  news  coverage,  and  that  has  been  it.  Our  role 
is  to  go  no  further. 

What  deeply  troubles  me  is  that  when  you  look  at  the  life  of  a  child, 
say,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  you  find  that  on  Saturdays  that  child  in  the 
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ethnic  neighborhood  cannot  go  to  the  branch  Ilbraryi  because  the 
Hbrary  is  closed.  The  very  time  when  the  libraries  should  be  open  so 
that  children  can  have  agcess  to  books,  those  libraries  are  closed.  The 
libraries  in  the  suburbs  are  open  on  Saturdays. 

I  asked  a  city  librarian  about  it  and  she  said,  '*Well,  you  know,  we 
like  to  work  nine  to  five,  and  there  are  budget  cuts,*' 

I  said,  "But  isn't  there  something  else  that  could  be  done?  Couldn't 
you  close  on  a  Monday  or  a  Tuesday?"  The  subject  was  changed 
immediately. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  crossing  of  professional  lines.  I  would  like  to 
bring  librarians,  and  educators  together,  in  with  some  of  the  human 
'  services  people  and  representatives  from  the  various  groups  to  speak 
to  the  needs  of  our  children. 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  in  Boston  if  we  could  put  Mel  King, 
one  of  our  outstanding  black  leaders  and  some  of  the  people  from  the 
South  End,  and  from  the  other  neighborhoods,  on  a  boat  in  the  harbor, 
for  at  least  two  days,  to  have  a  ct^ance  to  get  to  know  one  another  as 
human  beings.  -  ^  ' 

I  think  that  going  the  other  route  of  simply  looking  at  statistics  and 
not  getting  to p^lifu^s  is  not  getting  us  as  far  as  we  could  go. 

I  have  takr_  jr  nontraditional  approach,  J  know,  in  my 

response  to  the     .  .i-^     this  consultation,  \ 

Let  me  in  my  ci;  ing  remarks  share  something  that  John  Ciardi,  the 
Italian  poet  from  ihe  north  ehd  of  Boston,  wrote  in  speaking  to 
American  busuiessmen  a  few  years  ago. 

This  is  what  Ciafdi  wrote: 

There  > .  no  poetry  for  the  practical  man.  There  is  poetry  only 
for  the  :  !  inkind  of  the  man  who  spends  a  certain  amount  of  his 
time  turnin  j'lhe  mechanical  vvheek  But  let  him  spend  too  much  of 
his  life  a(  the  mechanics  of  practicality,  and  either  he  must  become 
something  iCHs  than  a  man,  or  his  very  mechanical  efficiency  will 
become  impaired  by  the  frustrations  stored  up  in  his  irrational 
human  personality. 

An  ulcer,  gentleman,  is  an  unkissed  imagination  taking  his 
revenge  for  having  been  Jilted,  It  is  an  unwritten  poem,  a^ 
neglected  music,  an  unpainted  water  color,  an  undanced  dance.  It 
is  a  declaration  from  the  mankirid  of  the  man  that  a  clear  spring  of 
joy  has  not  been  tapped  and  that  it  rhust  break  through  muddily 
on  its  own. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  feel  very  strongly  about,  as  you  may 
have  gathered.  * 

I  cannot  close  without  also  bringing  to  your  attention  that  the 
concept  of  library  for  the  Greek  is  uppermost  in  his  scale  of  values. 
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This  morning  Mr.  Levine  talked  about  the  right  of  ethnics  to 'be  able 
to  speak  to  a  spegial  issue;  in  foreign  policy  the  Greek  Americans  who 
have  been  lobbying  on  the  Cypriote  ijsue  have  been  accused  of  being 
un-American  by  some  people, 

And  I  submit  to  you  that  thatjs  a  very  unfair  remark  to  make  to 
these  fine  people.  Although  there  are  only  three  million  Greeks  in  this 
United  States,  the  small  number  has  not  prevented  us  from  being  able 
to  have  four  representatives  in  Congress,  two  Senators,  and  with  great 
pride  we  point  to  the  fact  that  one  Congressman  is  a  Rhodes  scholar; 
so  is  one  Senator. 

So  our  contribution  to  this  country  is  of  no  small  measure.  In  closing 
I  will  read  a  page  from  Hik^  Kazantzakis*  book  Report  to  Groca 

I  remember  a  certain  Cretan  captain,  a  shepherd  who  reeked 
of  dung  and  billy-goats.  He  had  just  returned  from  the  wars  where 
he  ^ad  fought  like  a  lion. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  sheep  fold  one  afternoon  when  he 
received  a  citation  inscribed  on  parchment  in  large  red  and  black 
letters  from,  quote,  the  Cretan  Brotherhood  of  Athens. 

It  congratulated  him  on  his  acts  of  bravery  and  declared  him^a 
herp.  "What  is  this  paper,"  he  asked  the  messenger  with  irritation, 
"Did  my  sheep  get  into  somebody's  wheat  field  again?  Do  I  have 
to  pay  damages?"^ 

The  messenger  unrolled  the  citation  joyfully  and  read  it  aloud, 
"Put  it  into  .ordinary  language  so  I  can  understand,  What  does  it 
mean?"  "It'  means  you're  a  ^TO.  Your  nation  sends  you  this 
citation  so  you  can  frame  it  for^our  children." 

._       .  € 

The  captain  extended  his  huge  paw.  "Give  it  here,"  Seizing  the 
paichment  he  ripped  it  in  shreds  and  threw  it  into  the  fire  beneath 
a  caldron  of  boiling  milk.  '*Go  tell  them  I  did|i*t  fight  to  receive  a 
piece  of  paper.  I  fought  to  make  history." 

"# 

Commissioner  Ruiz,  It  is  un'usual  to  have  a  poet,  a  musician,,  a 
dancer  and  a  Softball  player  all  at  once  wrapped  up  in  one  person. 
Thank  you. 

Our  next  commentator  on  the  prior  presentations  and  reactions  of 
your  two  colleagues  is  Dr.  Thomas  Vitullo-Martin,  who  is  a  consultant 
on  public  policy,  specializing  in  education  and  urban  development- 
He  is  also  an  associate  with  the  Brookings  Institute,  a  principal 
investigator  with  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  a  visiting  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He.  holds  Master's  and  Doctoral  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  has  written  numerous  articles  and  reports  on  major  issues 
impacting  both  public  and  private  schools. 
Dr.  Vituilo=Martin. 
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RESPONSE  OF  DR.  THOMAS  VITULLO-MARTIN* 


I  wouid  like  to  speak  onmhe  impact  of  public  and  private  schools  on 
^thnic  Americans  and  their  communities.  In  his  presentation,  Dr 
Femminella  has  convincingly  argued  that  the  approach  American 
schools  have  chosen  to.  take  in  educating  children  is  hostile  to  the 
irnmigrant  cultures.  He  has  shown  that  **foreign"  children  suffer 
because  American  schools  actively  work  to  weaken  or  break  their 
connection  to  family  and  ethnic  culture,  a  connection  ^at  has  already 
shaped  their  way  of  thinking  before  they  enter  school.  He  also  argues 
that  by  committing  ourselves  to  only  one  mode  of  education, 
Americans  give  up  many  others  that  may  be  far  more  suitable  and 
productive.  Succinctly  put,  we  are  narrpw-mirided. 

My  comments  supplement  Dr.  Femminella's.  He  has  emphasized  the 
educational  reasons  for  supporting  policies  that  nurture  existing 
cultural  difTerences  in  the  American  population,  I  will  discuss  th^ 
social  reasons  for  supporting  ^ese  policies:  to  guarantee  equal 
opportunity,  and  to  encourage ^e  full  emergence  of  ethnic  groups  - 
which  have  suffered  disadvantages  similar,  but  not  identical,  to  those 
suffered  by  groups  normally  designated  "minority,*'  and  to  integrate 
and  stabilize  ^^an  communities. 


Dr,  Femhiinella  has  focused  on  the  impact  of  public  schools  on 
ethnic  students,  I  will  discuss  the  impact  of  schools  on  their 
communities,  especially  private  schools'  impact  on  ethnic  communi- 
ties. This  topic  is  a  difficult  one  for  USCCR  because  private  schools 
1  have  generally  been  portrayed  as  segregative.  But  I  will  show  (1)  that 
ayailable  data  does  not  support  that  conclusion,  and  (2)  that  the 
interpretation  of  eKisitng  data  is  not  as  simple  as  it  appears.  The  data 
suggests  that  urbaK  private  schools,  particularly  in  the  inner  city*  can 
have  broadly  integrative  effects,         ,  ^ 

1.  Guarintea  Equal  Opportunity 

The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  consistently  and 
with  great  success  fully  focused  attention  on  evidence  of  the 
educational  disadvantages  suffered  by  minority  students.  Fundamen- 
tally  the  Commission  has  taketi  the  position  that  if  minority  students 
consistently  exhibit  levels  of  educational  attainment  lower  than  the 
median  of  the  country's  students,  the  system  of  education  is  failing  its 
responsibilities.  The  Commission's  position  makes  sense.  We  do  not 
want  an  educational  system  that  simply  reinforces  preexisting  status 
differences  among  racial  groups  in  our  society.  ' 
'  If  data  existed  thatjhowed  ethnic  groups  suffering  the  same  kind  of 
disadvantage  in  the  schools  -  either  ethnic  groups  taken  together  or  ' 
individually  -  the  Commission  would  be  equally  concerned.  But  data 
on  ethnics  comparable  to  what  has  been  collected  for  racial  and 

*  ConHultunt  =4nd  Visiiing  PriifeHsnr  of  EduwuMnn,  University  of  Fennsylvania 
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offluiiilly  identified  minority  groups  dpes  not  exist.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  u/id  the  National  Center  for  Educ5iUion  Statistics  have  grappled 
with  tJifficLilt  queHtions  in  attempting  to  identify  and  collect  intbrma- 
tion  about  ethnic  groups.  They  have  made  some  progress  in  their 
attempts  to  devise  questions  that  permit  a  reasonable  classification  of 
white  groups  into  ethnic  categories.  Overalh  however,  this  data  on 
ethnics  is  based  on  inconsistent  definitions  of  who  is  an  ethnic,  and  is 
therefore  difficult  to  interpret  simply. 

'  The  data  that  does  exist  suggesrs  that  there  are  serious,  systemic 
problems  in  the  education  of  children  of  ethnic  famiUes.  The  data 
requires  investigation  by  the  Commission  in  jhe  light  of  its  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  that  no  child  shall  be  denied  equal  educational 
opportuniiy  because  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  The  best 
data  available  comes  from  the  National  Center  tor  Education  Statis- 
tics, in  the  new  Department  of  Education. 

In  1976  NCES  ,  conducted  a  Survey  of  Income  and  Education, 
which  collected  income,  education,  and  language  characteristics  ot  the 
American  population.  The  survey  is  the  most  sophisticated  ever 
conducted  of  language  minorities,  identifying  individuals  both  by  the 
language  they  spoke  and  by  the  language  normally  spoken  in  their 
home.  It  permits  us  to  compare  the  educational  attainments  of 
members  of  several  non=English-speaking  groups  with  both  racial 
minorities  and  the  national  averages. 

The  survey  found,  first,  that  those  persons  enrolled  in  grades  5-12, 
who  usually  speak  a  language  other  than  English,  were  more  than 
three  times  as  likely  to  be  two  or-more  grades  below  grade  level  than 
those  with  English-language  backgrounds.^  It  tbund  that  r9  percent  of 
those  persons  with  English-language  backgrounds  wer^/two  or  more 
grades  below  levels  expected  of  their  age  group,  15  percent  tor 
persons  with  language-minority  backgrounds  who  usually  spoke 
English,  and.  32  percent  for  persons  who  usually  spoke  their  native 
languages."  This  data  suggests  that  significant  numbers  of  (ethnic) 
students  are  not  being  promoted  to  the  next  grade  level  automatically. 
The  survey  also  found  that  ethnic  students  lend  to  Tall  behind  in  school 
and  are  tar  more  likely  to  drop  out.  "While  10  percent  of  persons  (age 
14  to  25)  with  English-language  backgrounds  were  high  school 
dropouts,  40  percent  of  those  in  this  age  group  who  usually  speak  a 
non=English  language  were  high  schoor dropouts."  Of  this  group, 
Hispanics  appear  to  be  the  nu  disadvantaged;  their  dropout  rate  is  45 
percent,  compared  to  30  per  d  for  those  w^ho  speak  other  non- 
English  languages.  (However,  these  differences  may  be  produced  by 
the  admixture  of  higher-income  families  and  of  high-achieving  families 

'  1  csIh=  I  siUtTMhiii,  ■■  [  !ir  I  liti'JuLiiiinjI  [)!-,.id  v  ant  jj/lm^T  1  ..nii;uagc  =  St  !nor!E>  IVrMiri*^  lii  tfa'  CmiUjU 
Sfatt'^-''  spring  S.iniinii/ ■(  i-nteF  fnF  f-'tiui^inj!''}  Siiitisnt'i  fhilli  fin,-''H  //-^  [nt"p,irEnu'fiE  isf  HtMiEli, 
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speakirig  oriental  languages  in  the"other**g*dup,)  In  any  case,  ethnics 
who  speak  languages  other  than  Spanish  suffer  substantial  disadvan- 
tages similar  to  those  suffered  by  the  Hispanic  group.  We  would 
expect  students  from  a  non-Englis}i-speaking  culture  to  have  difficulty 
in  Anferican  schools  until  they  learn  the  language  well,  and  may  be 
incHned  to  dismiss  the  probiem  without  further  investigation  This 
/would  be  a  mistake.  Even  a  preliminary,  examination  of  the  data  finds 
/  serious  problems.  ^      ,  ' 

Among  Americans  who  ''usually*^  speak  in  the  non-Spanish  Europe- 
an languages,  a  high  proponion  are  native  ^ericans^  Fifty^five  percent 
of  the  French-speakers,  for  example,  are  American  born.  When  wje 
compare  the  educational  attainments  of  this  grpup,  v**e  find  extraordi- 
nary problems.  Of  this  native-born  group  of  Frenih-s^eakers,  only  8J 
percenL  aged  19  oMd  olden  have  graduated  from  coHege,  compared  to  69.8 
percent  of  the  English-language  population  of  the  same  age  group.  The 
record  is  better,  but  only  slightly,  %r  t^se  whose  language  back- 
ground is  French,  but  who  UMially  ^peak  pngUsh:  -^.percent  of  this 
group  aged  19  or  oldef,,J^ave  graduated  froin  highWchooL  Othfer< 
statistics  confirm  the  pro^^em;  47  percenteof  those  who'are  native  born'^. 
and  speak  French  as  their  usual  language  have  fe^er  than  five  years  of 
^  school,  whereas  this  is  thercase  for  only  2(5'^rcent  dfthe  American 
population,    "  ;  ' 

Although  persons  with  French  language,  background  accoun  t'for 
only  I  percent  of  An^ricans  aged  19  or  older,  they  account  for  almost 
4  percent  of  adults  with  less  than  five  year^Qf.  schjoling.  In  the 
English-language  population,  36.1  percent  of  thoA^^  years  oldjor 
older  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  college.  Among  the  ffative-bom 
Americans  who  usually  speak  French,  only  5  percent  of  the  men  and  J., 
percent  of  the  women  have  one  year  of  coliege.  Among  those  wiih^^ 
French  language  backgrounds  who  normally  speak  English,  only  20= 
percent  of  the  age  group  have  any  college  experience,  slightly  more  • 
than  half  the  average  for  English-language  persons. 

These  statistics  strongly  suggest  significant  structural  proWem^with 
the  educational  opportunity  given  this  ethnic  group.  The  analysis  has 
not  been  performed  for  other  non-English  language  groups  as  of  this 
date,  but  the  general  statistics  given  pr^dously  suggest  that  we  will 
find  similar  problems  in  many  of  these  ^©^s.^ 

A  second  data  source  also  suggests  that  ethnics  suffer  a  disadvantage 
in  schoolSjCoAparable  to  the  serious  disadvantages  suffered  by  blacks. 
Beginning  in  1972,  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
monitored  the  educatio^exper^nces  after  high  school  of  a  sample  of 

*  See  Dcifnthy  W.,^grMH-rr-<^nhil  Ccnirr  |nr  Kdiiuatinn  StaiiNtics,  the ^liiJcst  analysis  nf  the 
etiucaiinn.ii   JiiiiinmeniH  ,)f  rinn  ^rmli^h-spt:i!king  pcfsnns  taken   from   Survey  of  Inctirfie  and 
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^  students,  NCES  presented  data  from  the  National  LongitudMl  Study 
'■  of  the  High  Schooi  Clas^  of  1972  m.  its  Condition  of  Education,  1977 
(Table  415,  page  200).  The  national  high  school  sample  is  not  broken 
down  by  ethnic  group,  I  would  argue,  however,  thAi  white  ethnic 
groups  generally  fall  into  the  low  and  middle  SES  categories  and  maKe 
up  a  signiricant  proportion  of  the  law  SES  category.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  white  ethnics  could  substantially  out  perform 
other  nonethnic  members  of  that  status.  Thai  data  shows  tJiat  for  each 
of  the  three  post-high  school  years,  for  each  socioeconomic  status,  and 
.  Jot  all  low-ability  and  ^jddle-abilily  students,  blacL|high  school 
graduates  had  a  higher  propensity  to  attend  postsec^fcary  schools 
than  did  whites  (See  fTable  I,).  Since  the  data  is  deafing  only  with  high 
school  graduates,  and  because  blacks  have  a  higher  rate  of  ijadents  not 
graduating  from  high  schdoL  the  black  statistics  are^irrf^ted  by  self 
selection.  Nevertheless,  the  data  does  point  to  some  problem^  areas. 
The  high  abiluy  group  is  particularly  ifueresting:  high-abilfty  blacks  in 
the  .class  of  1972  are  half-again  as'  likely  tg  attend  college' as  high- 
ability  whites  in  the  lower  and  middle  SES  groups/Only  for  the  high 
SES  group  is  thefe  no  significant  diff^ence  between  black  and  white 
college  attendance.  Approximately  the  same  differences  ane  found  at. 
the  middle  SES  groups,  with  the  exception  that  high  SES  whites  of 
middle-lever  abilit)!  are  far  less- likely  tp  attend  college  than  are  high 
SES  blacks  of  similar  ability.  Low  and  middle  SES  whites  are  least 
likely  of  all  to  attend  ^college.  In  all  cases  but  one,  the  trend  is  for 
■  students  tp  leave  college  after  initially  attending,  so  that  first-year- 
after-graduation  college  attendance  rates  are  higher  than  third-year^ 
after-graduation  rates.  The  only  exception  is  higl^-ability  blacks,  whose 
college  attendance  increases  significantly  by  the  third  year-and  is  then 
higher  tl^n  it  was  even  in  the  year  immediately  following  graduation. 
The  data  does  not  comment  on  what  proporti^^of  each  group 
finishes  hiffc  ichool  But  for  those  who  do,  the  path  is  nlach  easier  for 
blacks  than  it  is  for  either  lower  or  middle  SES  whites,  whatever  the 
ability  of  the  students.  This  results  partly  from  a  deHberate  policy  to 
^  enco)urage  black  scholarship.  But  the  data  suggests  that  lower  and 
middle  SES  whites  may  require  similar  support.  The  published  data 
doe^  not  perrriit  us  to  identify  the  proportion  of  lower  and  middle  SES 
white  students  who  may  be  considered  ethnics.  However,  we  can 
tentatively  assume  that  ethnicS:  are  more  likely  to  be  fouhd  in  ^the 
lower-SES  groups  than  in  the  middle,  and  that  ethnics  are  unlikely  to 
'  Sbtperform  ^he  median  achievement  of  either  Idwer  or  middle  SES 
^      gfoups^j     ^   ,      -  %  *       ^  ^  ^  ' 

'  The  existing  data  is  not  conclusive,  biii  pdmts  to  the  possibility  that 

i  ^ethnics  experience  seriouj^' educational  disadvantages  not  dissimilar  to 
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TAiiLI  I  ^ 

PartiolpatlQn  RafM  m  Poitsecpndary  f  duQatlort^for  the  High 
BQhQQ\  Class  of  1972,  by  Raee,  Ability  Lavel,  and  Soeio^ 
aconpmie  Status:  Pall  1972,  Fall  1973,  and  Fall  1974 


Ability  level  and  socio- 

Fall  1972 

Fall  1973 

Fall  1974 

eoonomlG  status  (SES) 

White 

ilack  ^ 

White 

Blacks 

White 

Black 

Low-abiljty  level 

'  .Low  SES 

M9.8. 

34.0 

10.9 

23.9 

8.7 

22.5 

Middle  SES 

29.0 

42.9 

20.1 

35.5 

14.1 

29.0 

^  High  SES  V  . 

46^ 

61,2 

36.8 

51.2 

31.4 

49.4 

Middle^abUlty  level 

Low  SES 

33.2 

55.9 

25:S*- 

41.7 

19.8 

42.8 

Middle  SES 

53.3 

61,0 

43.0 

54.3 

31.8 

55.8 

High  SES  { 

76.4  ^ 

86.5 

65.3 

75,6/ 

56.8 

83.1 

High-ability  level 

Low  SES 

66.a 

68.6 

ae.7 

62:0 

47.2 

71.4 

Middle  SES-  ■ 

77.4 

74,2 

68.3 

82.1 

56.3 

89.2 

High  SES 

92.6 

^  91.3 

86.2 

72.1 

81.2* 

78.9 

^  Excludes  those  itudents  who  could  not  be  cjaislfied  by  race,  ability  level, 
or  sQCioeconomic  status.  * 
^  Note  that  the  sample  sizes  for  blacks  categorized  in  the  high  ability  of  high 
socioeconomic  status  cefis  are  relatively  small  and  subject  to  greater  sampling 
errpr.  .  ' 

Source:  ^National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  National  LongiWdina!  Study 
of  the  High  School  CIb&&  of  1972,  preliminary  data.  _  \ 


those  of  blacks  and  other  minorities.  The  question  deserves  a  more 
thorough  examination.  ■  ^ 

2.  Frivats  Sahools  Support  ithnio  Communities 

Df-  Femminella  discussed  the  indifference,  even  hostility*  that  the 
jnode  of  education  in  most  public  schools  visits  upon  ethnic  students. 
He  calls  for  an  acceptance  of  schools  informed  by  the  cultures  of  the 
m^ny  American  immigrant  groups.  On  the  whole,  the  schools  most 
supportive  of  ethnic  groups  Have  been  private  (most  often  parochial) 


schools.  The  German  communities  of  the  central  United  States  have 
been  encouraged  to  keep  their  spacial  ethnic  identity  by  their  church 
schools  -  Lutheran, Mennonite,  and  Amish  -  which  continue  to  use 
German  as  the  primary  or  secondary  language  of  instruction^  The 
same  could  be  said  for  French^  Russian,  Hispanic,  and  Polish 
communities.  .  ^ 

For  many  coi;nimunities,  private  schools  serve  as  bridges  between  the 
old  culture  and  the  new  American  one.  The  diniculty  in  establishing 
.*this  link  in  public  schools  -  even  when  school  leaders  wish  to  =  stems 
from  the  pattern  of  recruitment  and  selection  of  school  teachers  by  the 
large  public  system.  As  political  icientiit  Robert  Dahl  has  shown, 
'  public  school  systems  distribute  teaching  and  administrative  positions 
{as  local  governments  do  most  other  local  government  jobs  that  carry 
both  job  security  and  status)  in  rough  proportion  to  the  political 
strength  of  the  ethnic  groups  in  the  community.^  Dahl  found  that  for 
several  generations  in  the  community  he  studied,  the  most  recent 
immigrant  groups  to  the  community  could  get  only  the  lowest-status 
jobs,  custodial  positions.  These  workers*  children,  however,  obtained 
teaching  positions,  and  their  grandchildren  moved  up  the  supervisory 
ladder.  Only  in  the  third  gerteration  after  entry  into  the  work  force  of  a 
school  system  were  members  of  an  ethnic  group  likely  to  move  to  the 
top.  The  implications  for  ethnic  groups  in  public  schools  are  quite 
serious.  While  the  flow  of  immigrants  is  greatest,  the  system  is  unlikely 
to  be  able  to  recruit  £nd  hire  teachers  closely^onnected  to  that 
immigrant  culture.  , 

'Private  schools  are  frequently  supportpd  by  TbwerMncome  ethnic 
groups  because  they  can  offer  an  ethnic  hospitality  not  offered  in  the 
public  schools.  Private  schools  can  circumvent  the  problem  of  finding 
ethnic  teachers  by  relaxing  the  standards  of  state  accreditation, 
(Because  of  the  income  necessary  to  support  the  schooling  accredita- 
tion requires,  state  standards  in  effect  eliminate  first-generation 
immigrants  from  eligibility.)  Private  schools  can  thus  hire  teachers 
who  are  themselves  ii^migrants  or  who  strongly  identify  with  the 
immigrants'  culture  teachers  who  speak  the  group's  language,  share 
its  religion  and,  religious  celebrations,  live  in  the  neighborhood,  are 
related  to  the  group*s  members,  and  know  its  traditions  and  literature. 

In  the  case  of  the  Catholic  schools,  these  teachers  were  often  highly 
educated  members  of  religious  orders  from  the  mother  country,  in  the 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  Irish  Catholics  staffed  their  schools  with 
teachers  from  Irish  convents.  A  little"  later  Italian,  Polish,  and  other 
European  national  groups  establishing  parishes  and  schools  in  America 

■  Rdhdft  Diihl.  iVhn  ftfiVh-Fnsf  iScv^'  Mavun.  Cfjnn    Yale  UnivyrHity  Pfass,  1%!)  HtMik  2.  passim. 
^spuLiaily  pg.  !54  '  ' 
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drew  on  teaching  orders  in  their  homelands.  The  tradition  is  carried  on 
today  by  the  lewer  immigrant.  Several  Mexican'American  parishes  m 
the  Southwest  tfave  begun  to  draw  teachers  from  Mexican  convents  to 
stafT  their  schools;  and  Filipino  parishes  in  the  Far  West  and  Hawaii 
have  brought  teaching  sisters  from  convents  in  the  Philippines, 

As  a  generar  rule,  private  schools  serving  Ethnic  corhmupities  are 
affiliated  with  a  community  church!  They  are  normally  not,  indepen- 
dent schools  for  several  reasons.  Many  immigrants  to  the  U.S.  fled 
religious  persecution.  They  came  to  join  members  of  their  own  faith 
practicing  theif  religion  freely.  The  parish  schools  were  a  natural 
extension  of  this  concern.  Other  large  groups  came  -  and  continue  to 
come  -  to  escape  pove^V  Not  infrequehtly,  the  church  of  their^ 
homeland  was  politicallp^hvolved  in  protecting  the  privileged  and 
did  not  command  the  strong  affections  of  the  lower  classes.  Neverthe- 
less, even  they  ethnic  groups 'tended  tOiCluster  in  areas  in  America 
where  relati^  lived,  where  their  language  was  spoken  or  generally 
understqg^and  where  national  foods  were  available. 

Ty^^ry*  the^^  immigrants  are  suspicious  of  Federal,  State,  and 
.  local  government  agencies,  w^ch.  exercise  greater  authority  over 
immigrants  -  who  are  often  aiiens,  poorer  and  in  need  of  more  social 
services  =  than  over  the  average  AmM:can  citizen.  Immigrant  groups 
also  frequently  view  themselves  as  political  minorities  with  limited 
representation  and  access  in  government.  Initially,  rather  than  seek 
government  aid,  immigrant  groups  try  to  help  themselves  through 
business,  fraternal,  and  religious  societies.  In  ethnic  communities  = 
with  some  variations  from,  group  to  group  -  churches  havQ  been  one  of 
the  principal  organizing  forces,  attending  to  the  social  ^  needs  of  the 
group,  turning  ethnic  religious  feasts  into, days  of  celebration  of  the 
national  gfoup*s  traditions,  pnde,  and  achievements  in  America. 

Even  national  groups  that  were  not  active  church  members  in  the 
old  country  appear  to  turn  to  churches  in  America,  A  dramatic  and 
recent  example  is  the  experience  of  the  Russian  Jews  who  have 
concentraled  in  the  Bay  Ridge  and  Coney  Island  sections  of  New 
York  City.  Even  though  they  appear  to  havelost  the  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  faith  =  after  years  of  Soviet  persecution  -  they  have  sent  their 
children  to  the  Orthodox  Yeshiyas  and  .Reform  day  schools  in  large 
numbers,  rather  than  to  the  public  schools.  Their  reasons  for  doing  so 
are  avowedly  not  religious  but  cultural;  the  schools,  in  fesponse,  have 
begun  to  instruct  chikiren  in  Russian,  as  well  as  English  and  Hebrew, 

It  takes  little  imagination  to  suggest  the  many  ways  national  groups 
might  find  it  in  their  interttt  to  sponsor  their  own  schools.  In  fact,  the 
ahiiity  to  sponsor  schoolp^o  serve  the  needs  of  ethnic  communities 
(typically  organized  about  a  religious  congregation)  may  be  a  sign  of 
the  emergence  of  the  group  as  a  social  and  political  force  in  its  area.  It 
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is  unfortunate  thai  the  relationship  between  the  success  of  immigrant 
communilieB  and  neighborhood  schools  which  reinforce  their  ethnic 
identity  has* not  been  thoroughly  studied  by  educators  or  social 
scientists.  We  cannot  state  with  certainty  the  role  these  schools  play  in 
the  group's  emergence  from  its  immigrant  minority  status.  The 
literature  does  suggest  that  students  are  sensitive  to  the  attitudes  of 
teachers  toward  them,  and  do  not  perform  at  their  full  potential  in 
schools  hostile  to  their  ethnic  or  cultural  characteristics  as  minorities, 
or  which  regard  ethnic  minorities  as  having  inferior  educational; 
potential.  Many  of  these  studies  have  dealt  with  black  students^  but  the 
applicable  theoretic  principles  are  the  same  in  the  case  of  other 
minority  students. 

.  Private  schools  are  most  capable  of  accomodating  themselves  to  the 
characteristics  of  ethnic  minorities,  and  the  presence  and  influence  of 
these  schools  has  been  least  studied.  If  further  study  finds  that  ethnic 
children  reach  higher  rates  of  academic  achievement  in  schools  which 
reflect  their  ethnic  background  (espfcially  in  stafUng  patterns,  lan- 
guage* religious  attitudes,  national  celebrations,  heros  and  models, 
history  and  literature)*  then  the  Commission  should  direct  particular 
attention  to  private  schools,  which  are  the  most  capable  of  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  the  ethnic  group's  characteristics.  The  Commii- 
sion  may  find  that  private  schoobrtn  particular,  play  an  important  role 
in  the  group's  emergence,  a  role  mofe  rare  in  public  schools  because 
their  greater  degrees  of  centralization  of  policy  and  labor  organization 
make  their  adaption  to  ethnic  group  idiosyncracies  more  difficult.  We 
cannot  say  for  certain  that  private  schools,  or  ethnically  aligned 
schools  whether  private  or  public,  do  in  fact  especially  aid  the 
achievement  of  ethnic  students  and  the  emergence  of  the  ethnic 
minority  to  the  level  of  status^equality.  But  many  observers  of  ethnic 
groups  and  ethnic  neighborhoods  find  evidence  that  they  do.  The 
outcome  is  particularly  important  to  the  concerns  of  the  USCCR,  and 
the  questions  should  be  given  careful  study.  ^ 

3.  Impaat  on  tha  Stiblllty  and  Integration  of  Urban  Naigh-^ 
borhoods.  '  ^  ^ 

Ethnic  schools  have  other  social  impacts  which  sh^ld  be  recog- 
nized and  encouraged.  To  the  extent  that  ethnic  schools  support  the 
ianguage,  tradition.s,  gelebraiions,  and  other  social  relationships  of  the 
families  in  the  ethnic  .^community,  they  strengthen  the  family  and 
^^nc6Urage  its  development  as  a  social  force  in  the  community.  It  is 
unlikely  that  a  school  could  develop  a  sirorig,  reinforcing  connection 
to  the  ethnic  contmuniij^nless  the  ethnic  grQup  had  representatives  in 
control  of  the  school.  Thus  an  ethnic  school  can  help  forge  the  ethnic 
community  into  ^a  political  group,  one  capable  of  bringing  its  own 
i  ■  .. 
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social  institutions  under  iis.coniroL  The  parish  school  is  more  hkely 
than  public  schools  to  encourage  the  SQcial  development  of  the  ethnic 
epmmunity,  because  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  exclusive  project  of  that 
bomtnunity  than  the  public.  The  role  is  not  impossible  for  public 
schooll,  however,  an^^  some  communities—  especially  smaller  and 
more  autonomous  communities  -  the  public  schools  do  as  well, 

In  general,  however,  public  ^hdols  have  tended  to  treat  ethnic 
characteristics  of  their  studehts  in  the  way  .the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
used  to  treat  the  cultures  of  the  native  American  tribes:  they  have 
switched  philosophies  from  acceptance  to  outright  hostility,  to  partial 
acceptance  and  back  again.  Ethnic  parish^schools  -  with  no  exceptions 
that  I  am  aware  of  have  never  taken  a  position  of  open  hpstility  to 
the  ethnic  culture  of  the  group  they  served.  The  degree  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  ethnic  culture  is  more  often  a  consequence  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  leadership  of  the  schools  shares  the  ethnic  culture.  Not 
only  have  parish  schools  beeh  more  consistent  in  jheir  attempt  to 
accommodate  and  retlect  the  ethnic  group*s  traditior^,  but  the  ethnic 
schools  can  go  further  than  public  schools  in  accepting  a  significant 
aspect  of  ethnic  cultures  that  public  schools,  by  law,  must  ignore  or 
secularize:  the  religious  beliefs  of  man-y  ethnic  groups  which,  are 
integral  to  their  culture. 

Grant  for  a  moment  the  possibility  that  ethnic  private  schools  may 
stengthen  the  ethnic  group.  Is  that  desirable,  given  the  American  ideal 
of  the  integration  of  our  communities.  Do  ethnic  community  schools 
not  encourage  segregated  enclaves?  ' 

Are  Privatt  Schools  Segrtgatlve?  ^ 

If  ethnic  community  schools  are  segregative,  that  effect  should  be 
most  clearly  visible  in  the  racial  composition  of  private  ethnic  schools. 
However,  private  schools  enroll  too  many  blacks,  other  minorities, 
and  children  from  low-^income  families  to  be  deliberately  segregating 
on  any  large  scale.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  1976  Survey  of  Income 
and  Education  found  that  10.  percent  of  the  48  million  elementary  and 
secondary  students  in  the  United  States  attend  private  schools,  an^ 
that  these  schools  enrolled  a  surprising  proportion  of  lower-ii^me 
and  minndty  students.  Counting  bnly  cash  income  for  families  (anTnot 
in^kind  income,  such  as  subsidized  rent  provided  by  social  welfare 
agencies  or  housing  agencies  in  some  states),  the  survey  found  (1)  that 
6  percent  of  alt  students  from  families  with  incomes  below  $1,000  per 
year  were  enrolled  private  schools;  (2)  that  in  the  Northeast  and 
North  Central  states.  9  percent  of  that  group  were  in  private  schools; 
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and  (3)  that  nationally,  12  percent  of  eleitientary  studants  from  fMnilies 
with  incomas  below  $7*500  ware  in  private  schools.* 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  found  thftt  in 
1975,7,4  percent  of  black  and  6,6  percent  of  white  elementary  school 
students  in  the  West  were  enrolled  in  private  schools.^  Private  schools 
are  semng  proportionately  mbjv  blacks  than  whites  in  the  fVm,  NCES 
found  that  the  enrollment  of  blacki  in  private  schools  has  more  than 
doubled  between  1970  and  1975  in  that  region.  More  than  half  the 
western  States  have  higher  proportions  of  minorjty  students  in  private 
than  in  public  schools.  For  example.  New  Mixico*s  private  schoojs  are 
57  percent  minority;  iis^ublic  schools  48  percent  minorityi  according 
to  a  1970  survey  by  HEW's  Office  of^Civil  Rights,^ 

In  1975,  21  percent  of  all  school-aged  childrea  in  the  United  SfMR 
were  Spanish-surnamed  or  racial  minorities.  Of  t?%e,  about  13  percent 
were  blackr  If  private  schools  were,  on  the  whole,  deliberately 
segregating^  they  would  enroll  much  lower  percentages  of  minorities. 
How  have  they  done?  The  two  private  systems  enrolling  the  greatest  \ 
number  of  non-European  minorities  are  the  Catholic,  which  enrolls  ^ 
about  75  percent  of  all  private  school  students  and  90  percent  of  aU 
blacks  in  private  hools,  and  the  Lutheran  (Missouri  Synod),  which 
enrolls  ^bout  ^  percent  of  all  private  school  students  and  about  5  ' 
percent  of  all  blacks  in  private  schools. 

The  Catholic  system  was  IB  percent  minority  in  1976*  and  the 
minority  percentage  was.  growing.  It  was  particularly  high  in  some 
Catholic  dioceses:  in  1974  the  Montgomery,  Alabama  pistrict  Schools 
were  63  percent  black  (and  59  percent  non-Catholtc);  Birmingham 
diocesej  43  percent  blacks  District  of  Columbia  elementary  sch6ols,  77 
percent  minority.  In  1978  about  half  the  elementary  students  of  the 
New  York  City  Catholic  system  « were  Spanish-speaking.  In  the 
Lutheran  schools,  10  percent  of  the  elementary  ^d  18  percent  of  the  ' 
secondary  students  wre  black,  a  greater  percentage  at  the  secondary 
level  than  in  public  schools.  Black  student  enrollments  in  both 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  schools  were  substantially  higher  than  black 
membership  in  either  church,  cfnly  about  L5  percent  of  Catholics  and 
one  percent  of  Lutherans  are  black.  The  high  percentage  of  mihdrities 
enrolled  in  private  schools  is  not  consistent  with  the  belief  that  the 

*  u  s.    Bureuu  ul'  CL'nHu.^,  Survijy  of  income  and  h'ducsnon,  ilh  rept>ridd  in  the  C'on^fimtnal  Hdcord^ 
-V™/r.  M.irLh  :f).  nnn,  pp.  S4]5K^6f).  Table  IB.  ,  .     .  ' 

*  Narinnji  Ctfnier  fur  Kducatinfi  SfiiiiMics:   Thv  Condi  nan  of  Education.   1977,   ytil.  i.  Purt  I 
iWx^hington.  D.C,.  US.  Government  PrinUng  tjfTlce,  1970h  p.  1 92,  Table  4  05. 

*  U  S.  DL'paftmenj  of  Healih,  Educiiiion.  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Civil  Righis,  DirvcUiiy  of  Pubtfc 
^^neriiuFv  and  Secf^durv  SchrMjli  m  St'hcted  Dt\tncts:  EnMlment  and  Stiiff  hy  Racial/ Hthnic  Groups 
( WiiNhmgton.  DC..  U  S  Chivernrngnt  Printing  Office,  Fall,  1970h  and  Diane  B.  Qertler,  Lmda  A. 
H  a  r  k  t'  r,  N ;  i  f  u  ?  r la  I  C  c  n  i  c  r  for  F  i  d  ul  a  n  1 1  n  S  i  a  [  i  nt  i  w  s ,  Siuii.mvs  of  Sunpuhlie  EU'mkntary  and  Svcondu  ry 
SchfM/is,  Z'-'^'^'/ (D^Il:W  Puhhuatinn  Nc)  ((>£=:)  74=1 1420)  p  1^  . 
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schools  are.eliiest  or  deliberately  rac  ^ 

This  is  not  to  argue  that  there  are  «o  segregating  priyate  schools. 
According  to  the  best  available  data,  18,000  of  the  20,500  identifiable 
privata  schools  have  nondiscriminatory  admissions  policies.  Qnly  one 
organization  of  private  schools  in  the  United  States  is  avowedly 
segregationisti  the  Southern  Independent  School  Association,  which 
claims  ony  375  member  schools  in  nine  Deep  South  states.^any  of 
the  remaining  2,125  schools,  about  which  we  have  Uttle  information; 
are  unaffiliated  schools  -  some  nominally  Christian,  some  segregation- 
ist, some  integrationist,  some  minority  schools  most  of  them  quite 
small:  AlthMgh  they  represent  perhaps  15  percent  of  all  private 
schools,  they  enroll  no  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  private  school 
population,  or  225,000  of  the  4.8  million  students  in  private  schools. 
The  other  4.575  million  children  attend  nondiscriminatory  private 

schools.*  4  ^ 

Private  schools  have  received  an  underserved  reputation  as  segrega- 
tion academies  because  of  authorities'  attempts  in  the  late  J950's 
and  early  1960's  to  avoid  the  impact  of  the  Brown  decision.  Many  of^ 
today's  segregated  academies  were  not  originally  priyate  schools,  but 
subterfuges  created  by  state  and  local  authorities  to  skirt  Brown.  In  fact 
private  schools  in  the|  South  led  the  resistance  t6  segregation.  Jfrwas  a 
private  school,  Berea  College,  that  resisted  the  black  codes,  already 
applied  ♦to  public  schools  of  the  South,  until  the  Supreme  %url 
ordered  its  segregation  in  the  1908  Berea  College  case.  ^ 

After  the  1954  Brown  decision,  private  schools  were  the  first  to 
desegregate  voluntarily  in  the  South.|New  Orieans'  Catholic  system 
desegregated  voluntarily  two  years  before  the  public  system  acceded 
to  a  court  order  to  end  its  dual  system.  St,  Louis  Catholic  Schools- 
decision  to  desegregate  broke  the  resistance  of  its  public  school  board 
to  desegregation.  In  Mobile  and  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in  Lafayette, 
Louisiana,  and  in  several  other  southern  cities,  private  schools  - 
voluntarily  integrated  before  the  public  schools  integrated  (voluntarily 
or  ufider  court. orders).  Several  systems  reported  a  temporary  loss  of 
students  as  a  result  of  their  actions.  Again  the  argument  is  not  that  ^ 
private  schools  are  good  and'  public  jchools  are  bad,  but  that  the 
stereotypes  are  incorrect.  Private  schodis  have  been  integrative  forces. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  charge  faced*  by  private  schools  is  that 
they  segregate  despite  ^  their  integrationist  committnents.   Parents  - 
seeking  to  avoid^Dublic  school  integration  can  flee  to  private  schools, 
.  whatever  the  scJfool!s  intentions.  Private  schools  are  guilty,  charge 

'  RaciaUen^uH7IFeIit;h  nf  iheic-.privaie  systt'ms  wt-ru  mude  availble  by  their  respective  departments 
fif  eduuiiiiun  for  [he  yrai^^  tMied  ^  n  -  ^  * 

^  Rotiefi  Lamt3orn,  executive  direcior.  Council  fof  American  Private/  Educalion 
(Unpuhlished  memo.  1979)  = 
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some  critics,  of  holding  a  large  supply  of  white  siudenta  when  the 
public  schools  need  those  students  to  integrate  their  classes/ 

The  argument  and  the  pToblems  with  it  cpi  be  illustrated  with  an 
example  drawn  from  Brooklyn's  Coney  I^lahd  section.  In  1974  the 
Fe'deral  District  Cduru  heard  a  suit  seeding  a  r^edy  to  school 
segregatiron  in  the  area  (  Hart  vs.  CQmmunity  S^hool%Qard  ),  Slightly 
less  than  half  (12,000  of  29, 150)  school-aged  students'  in  the  area  went* 
to  parochial  schools.  Were  these  Catholic  and  Hebrew  schools  to  be 
closed,  a  special  master  argued,  perhaps  facetiously,  the  integration 
problem  in  the  public  school  would  be  solved.  On  strictly  racial 
grounds,  he  would  be  correct.  The  Catholic  schools  at  the  time  were 
predominantly  white,  with  perhaps  a  15  percent  black  enrollment.  The 
Hebrew  schools  were  only  dbout  I  percent  black.  However,  an 
estimated  45%  of  the  Catholic  students  were  either  Spanish -speaking 
or  black,  and  an  "uhkriown  percentage  of  the  remaining  white . 
proportion  were  children  of  recent  immigrants.  The  Hebrew  schools 
enrolled  a  high  percentage  of  students  whose  mother  tongue  was 
Yiddish,  Russian,  or  another  language.  Even  thougH  these  two  systems 
were  predominantly  white,  only  the  most  formalistic  integrationists 
would  have  argued  that  their  racial  integration  would  have  helped 
solve  (We  problems  of  racial  integration  of  blacks. 

If  the  court  had  ordered  the  Catholic  and  Hebrew  sg^ools  closed  to 
accomplish  the  integration  of  the  public  schools  (presuming,  for  the 
.  moment,  that  it  had  the  power),  would  it  hive  been  successful  in 
fostering  integration?  Take  the  Hebrew  schools,  Tb  Orthodox  Jews, 
yeshiyas  are  not  simply  a  slightly  more  desirable  type  of  public  school; 
they  prepare  youngsters  for  entrance  into,  the  Orthodox  community. 
The  court  order  would  have  meant  the  end  of  Hebrew  schools  in  the 
Coney  Island  area,  but  it  would  not  have  affected  Hebrew  ^schools  in 
Westchester  or  Sffffoll^o unties,  or  in  New  Jersey.  Immigrants  faced 
with  the  choice  ot  moving  to  a  community  where  the  schobls  are 
permitted  or  one  where  they  are  prohibited  would  be  most  likely  to 
choose  the  former  =  outside  the  city,  \^ere  has  already  been 
movement  from  Brooklyn  to  new  communities  beyond  the  city  limits, 
and  any  move  to  close  the  Hebrew  schools  would  almost  .certainly 
have  accelerated  the  migration.  In  the  end^  Jhe  effect.of  the  action, on 
the  Brooklyn  area  would  have  been  to  drive  out  large  numbers  of 
white  families  and  to  deprive  the  area  of  one  of  its  attrkction^  to 
immigrating  white  families.  The  change  would  have  accelerated  racial 
segregation  by  ^estroying  one  of  the  institutions  which  ,  helps  tKe 
Hebrew  community  cohere. 

The  Orthodax  Jewish  communities  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  are 
highly  organized,  even  insular  groups.  But  they  reside  in  what  is  --  by 
the  standards  of  American  cities  -  an  ethnically,  , racially,  and 


economiGally  integrated  area.  The  elimination  of  their  schools  would 
foster  the  segreg^on  of  lhai  area. 

Of  courie,  no  court  is  Mriously  speaking  of  closing  these  schools, 
but  the  example  does  foree  us  to  consider  the  obverse  of  the  arguments 
private  s^mIs  appeaf  to  anchor  in  urban  neighborhoods  white 
families  v^o  would  otherwise  leave  the  city  for  suburban  communis 
ties.  Closing  urban  private  schools  damages  the  racial  integration  of 
cities.  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Episcopal,  and  other  private  schools  in 
inner-ciiy  and  cantfal-ciiy  areas  -  those  schools  which  have  the^ 
greatest  integrative  impact  on  the  cities  -  are  most  in  jeopardy  bf 
closing  as  a  result  of  the  costs  that  their  own  efforts  to  serve  lower^ 
income  and  minority  students  imposes  on  them.  The  Hebrew  schools 
have  few  blacks  or  Hispanics,  because  they  admit  only  Jews  and  these 
"minorities  are  not  Jewish.  But  the  parish  schools  of  the  major  ^hurches 
do.  especially  in  the  inner^city  areas,  a  are 
not  members  of  the  parish,  which  support  the  schools.  (The  yeshiyas 
encounter  a  similar  problem  with  Russian  Jews,  whose  families  are  not 
members  of  the  synagogues  that  support  the  schools.)  Generally,  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  blacks  in  Catholic  or  Lutheran  schools,  the 
fewer  the  parishioners  to  support  the  school.  The  most  integrated 
schools  are  the  most  likely  to  close, 

4,  Faderal  Taxation  Palicy  Promotes  Sohbal  Segregation  ^ 

Existing  public  policy,  in  particular  taxation  policy,  exacerbates  the 
dimculties  of  the  centraUcity  pnd  integrated  private  schools.  I  have  j 
dealt  with  the  impact  of  taxation  policy  on  the  choice  of  schools,  on 
private  schools  and  on  the  integration  of  cities  in  greater  detail  in  an 
article  which  I  am  including  as  an  appendix  to  my  testimony.  Because 
of  the  complexity  of  the  issues  involved,  I  will  only  summarize  my 
reasoning  and  conclusions  in  my  direct  testimony,  and  refer  you  to  my 
article  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  problem. 

Church  schools,  in  general,  obtain  their  income  from  parish 
^  contributions  (or  contributions  from  the  central  church  onices)  and 
from  tuition.  The  fewer  the  parishloriers  a  typical  condition  for 
inner^city  Catholic  schools  =  the  more  the  school  must  rely  on  tuition 
and  central  support.  For  all  churches,  the  fund  of  central  aid  available 
is  quite  limited,  the  rule  having  been  that  church  schools  were 
supported  by  those  in  the  parishes  who  used  them.  The  higher  the 
tuitions,  the  more  likely  white  families  who  are  more  mobile  because 
their  incomes  are  higher  on  average,  and  becauie  they  do  not 
experience  racial  segregation  in  suburban  housing  -  are  able  to  move^ 
to  suburban  areas,  where  free  and  more  segregated  public  schools  offer 
education  which  often  is  more  luxurious  in  what  it  provide^  its  pupils 
than  the  centraUcity  school  the  family  is  leaving.  Close  the  centraUcity 


private  schools  and /Chat  stock  of  white  parents  leaves  for  the  suburbs; 
^hey  do  not  stay  in  the^cily.  Suburban  public  schools  have  stripped  the 
cities  of  their  white  middle  *class=  (Both  religious  and  independent 
.  private  schools  in  central  cities  have  helped  keep  miadle-class  parents 
in  neighborhoods  .where  minorities  live,  or  at  least  within  the  bounds 
of  the  same  political  jurisdiction. 

The  critics  of  private  schools  fear  th^^se  schools  ofTer  families  a 
racially  selective  alternative,  and  tJAT  if  families  have  such  an 
alternative,  they  will  prefer  it  This  view  is  shortsighted,  as  well  as 
unduly  pessimistic.  It  is  shortsighted  bicause  it  regards  only  one  kind  ' 
of  competition  facing  integrating  public  schools:  microcompetition  — 
the  competition  from  private  schools  in  the  same  neighbhorhood. 

But  our  population  is  highly  mobile^  For  the  past  25  years  American 
families  have  average j one  move  every  5  years,  with  ethnics  the  least 
likely  to  leave  their  old  neighborhoods.  Researchers  have  fouiMCthat 
for  many  families  the  decision  to  relocate  invdJves  two  stages:  (w  the 
realization  that  a  different  size  home  with  difTerent  amentities  is 
needed;  and  (2)  a  choice  pf  new  home  in  a  new  location.  Very 
important  in  the  selection  of  the  new  home  is  the  school  serving  it  In 
moving,  families  choose  public  schools.  And  public  schools  in  different 
areas  are  in  competition  with  one  another  macrocompeiition.  Micro- 
competition  takes  place  in  one  neighborhood,  usually  gftir  educational 
issues:  religious  instruction,  pedagogical  approach.^ass  size  and 
amenitites/  academic  achievement  record,  and  tuiiiori  costs.  The 
competition  tends  to  encourage  a  variety  of  offerings  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  improvement  where  the  schools  meet  head  on.  The  schools 
compete  to  outperform  each  other.  Private  schools  rarely  compete  on 
racial  policies,  although  in  large  urban  areas  like  Manhattan,  some 
private  schools  may  attempt  to  deveiop  a  more  heterogeneous  student 
mix  than  others.  In  general,  private  schQols     lij^e"  public  schools 
drew  from  relativtly  compacted  neighborhoods  and  their  population 
characteristics  reneci  the  area.  In  their  socio-economic  composition, 
private  schools  rarely  differ  sharply  from  nearby  public  schools.  Those 
differences  which  do  develop  are  most  likely  differences  in  the  socio- 
economic  composition  of  the  religious  group  which  is  the  private 
schooFs  principal  and  predisposed  client.       '  '  • 

Macrocomposition  takes  f^lace  between  schools  (both  public  and 
private)  in  one  neighborhood  and  another.  To  choose,  parents  must 
move.  Parents  choose  public^  schools,  paying  a  kind  of  tuition  in  the 
form  of  a  premium  on  the  purchase  of  a  new  house  due  to  the 
attractive  value  of  the  high-quality  school  district,  as  well  as  in  the 
form  of  local  taxes  devoted  to  educational  expenses,  which  also  affect 
(and  depress)  the  value  of  the  house.  In  general,  the  better  the 
reputation  of  the  public  school,  the  more  expensive  the  property.  The 


competition  ha^  the  efteci  of  separaiing  metropolitan  area  residehts  by 
incofne  clasB.         ;  '  .  * 

Ironically,  the  movement  of  the  wealthy  from  city  residences  which 
integrate  the  Sicilies  and  provide  lax  base  for  public  schools  whicH 
enroll  most  minorities  is  fostered  by  Federal  ariB  State  taxation  policy. 
Existirig  taxation  poUcy  permits  the  de'Huction  of  the  interest  costs  of 
purchasing  a  home  from  individual  tax  li^ilitA^  and  permits  the 
deduction  of  taxes *which  support  public  educa/on.  The  wealthiest 
suburban  communities  which  lie  just  outside  i^rban  centefs  in  the 
United  Stales  are  little  more  than  highly  selective  school  districts, 
where  high  income  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  attendance  of  most  4 
students, 

Local  taxes  are,  realistically,  a  form  of  tuition  for  economically  anJfe 
racially  exclusive  schools  -  schools  far  more  exclusive  than  even  the  ■ 
members  of  the  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools,  Jhe 
most  prestigious  private  schools  in  the^country.  Fifteen  percent  of  \ 
NAIS  students  were  on  scholarship  in  1978  and  7  pefcent  were 
minojities.  B^i  in  the  wealthiest  counties  outsfde  New  Orlean^  New. 

"York,  Wasi^ngton,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
major  citi^^^  «bout   1   percent  of  public  school  enrollments  are 
minorities,  and  these  students  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  one  of  two 
comriiunities  within  the  counties.  . 
Thfe  itfxes  that  support  exclusive  suburban  public  sc^ols,  taxes 

^^^=which  are  a  kind  of  tuition  to  those  schools,  are  deductible  frbm 
taxable  income.  For  the  family  in  the  50  percent  tax  bracket,  the 
deduction  of  S4,000  in  locar  taxes  is  worth  $2,000  in  income  tax 
savings.  The  real  cost  of  raising  $4,000  for  the  schools  in  a  community 
of  such- families  is  only  $2,000  per  family.  In  the  city,  wh^-e  most 
people  forego  income  tax  deductions  (choosing  the  standard  deduction 
^hen  filing  their  returns)^  it  costs  almost  $4,000  to  raise  $4,000  per 
pupir  through  local  taxes.  There  is  no  subsidy  from  the  Federal  or 
State,  tax  system.  In  city  private  schools,  a  $4,000  tuition  is  not 
deductible  f^rom  taxable  income.  The  family  would  have  to  earn  $8,0CKD 
in  order  to  pay  the  $4,000  tuition. 

Consider  the  option  open  to  an  urban  family:  a  modestly  jntegraiad 
private  school  that  keeps  the  family  in  the  neighbhorhoo'd,  but  costs  ■ 
almosL,S3,000  per  pupil  per  year  for  the  14  years  of  private  education. 

..Let  uV^say  the  family  has  two  children,  costing  it  $6,000  per  yea.^in 

•'private  school  costs.  The  family  would  have  to  devote  almost  $12,000 

of  its  earnings  per  year  to  the  education  of  these  children  -  a  lifetime 

commitment  of  $168,000.  Aiternatively,  the  family  could  move  to  a 

suburban  district  and  get  free  public  education  of  equivalent  or  better 

quality  that  is  paid  for  through  the  tax  system.  School  taxes  do  not 

increase  according  to  the  number  of  children  one  ha.^  enrolled:  the 

f 
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total  cost  or  educating  two  children  in  this  system  for  14  years  (at  an 
aiinual  tax  levy  of  $3,000)  would  bt  bnly  $42,000,  or  one  quarter  of  the 
cost  of  the  private  system.  The  suburban  System  is  far  less  expensive, 
and  most  likely  existing  tax  policy  virtually  reqoires  the  move  to  the 
suburban  school  to  be  far  less  integrated  both  raqially  and  economical- 
ly than  the  urban  private  sfffioor  The  existing  tax  systems,  in  their 
treatment  of  educatiQn  expenses,  bear  a  great  portion  of  the  r^sponai^ 
bUity  for  the  segregation  of  ^rban  schools.  The  system  reinforces, 
rather  than  opposes,  the  pressures  to  segregate-(by  differentiating 
according  to  income)  inherent  in  the  economic  system. 

The  role  of  the  local  schools,  especially  the  private  sghool,  is 
particularly  important  to  the  ethnic  community.  It  helps  keep  families 
and  attracts  new  families  to  the  community.  For  an  ethnic  comliunity 
to  cohere,  it  must  be  attractive  to  the  secdnd  generation  and  fb 
succeeding  generations  as  they  raise  their  children.  But  as  ethnic 
communities  grow  wealthier  and  more  established,  it  becomes  difficult 
for  the  younger  families  to  remain  in  them.  Housing  must  be  renewed 
to  compete  with  new  suburbafl  homes.  The  recent  escalation'of  new 
home  costs  have  increased  the  attractiveness  of  communfty  renewal  to, 
these  families.  But  the  community  must  also  have  strong  schools  that 
reflect  the  traditions  of  its  residents.  Private  schools  are  not  the  sole 
providers  of  eduOTion  In  these  neighborhpods,  but  their  presence  Is  at 
least  as  important  as  that  of  the  pubhc  schools.  Spcially  and  racially 
diverse  American  cities  need  private  schools. 


DISCUSSION 

^  Commissioner  Ruiz,  Thank  you  very  much,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  that  we  lead  off  our  qommissioner  questions  or  comments  by  first 
caJling  upon  Stephen  ,Horn.  because"^  he  is  a  =  this  is  a  panel  on 
education  and  ethnicity  ^  our  Vice  President,  He  is  President  of  the 
Califbrnia  State  University  of  Lgng  Beach,  and  he  has  dedicated  his 
professional  career  to  education,  the  subject  of  education.  '! 
Do  you  have  any  reactions?  / 
Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Weil,  I  suspect  I  would.be  better  off  talking 

as  a  Hrst  generation  American  than  as  an  educator,  but  let  me  ask  one 

questlor^n  particular  of,  really,  all  of  you.  but  perhaps  Mr.  Banks 

might  be  most  apprrnr?      to^tart  it  ofT. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  r    '  irom  this  panel  and  nationally  about  the  quest 

for  ethnic  identity  and  how  there  has  been  .disadvantages  in  the  way 

the  public  school  systems  are  set  up  because  they  have  destroyed 

ethni^ty.  ' 
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We'  ve 'heard  examples  where'  teachers  tell  ^ludants  ;'Do  not  spp^ 
the  language  of  your  parents/'  A  lot  of  us  went  through  a  number  ©f 
experiefices  like  that  which  we  can  all  cite^  and  I. am  sure  they  go  on. 

As  weHook  ^at  another^pheipmena  that  is  going  on,  where  we  are  ^ 
talking  abftui  bilingual  and  and  multicultural  education, and  often  both 
%itwined,^noi  disentwined.  can  one  have  ethnic  ideiiUty  without 
mastering  the  particular  language  of  one's  antestor^  and  whether  one 
can  somehow  master  the  bJsic  language  we  are  speaking^  i;i  this 
country  without  perhaps  giving  up  some  of  the  language^  of  the 
ancestors,  depeHding  upon  the  year  m  whi^  one  enters  the  school 
system?  ^.  -  ,  .  ^ 

And  I  think  of  testimony  -  I  was  mentibTiing^fo  one  of  my  coUeagUes 
at  lunoh  today  -  the  testimony  that  we  heard  during  our  1972  Nevi^ 
York  hearings.  There  was  a  young  Puerto  Rican  studen^ai  HUn^r 
College*  and  sfj^aid  everybody  Should  be  learning  only.  Spanish  in  tne^ 
Puerto  Rican  community  in  NeW  York  and  down  with^  Englijih,  et 
cetera.  , 

•  ^My  reaction  to  her  was:  "Well,  just  where  do  you  expect  to  get  a  job 
in  this  'society?  Are.'you  going  to  be  an  attendant  alwayf  in  a  Puerto 
Ricah  hotel  or  O/hat  are  you  going  to.  do?  Where  are  your  job 
opportCinities?" 

And  I  wonder  often,  A  I  listen  to  this  dialogue,  w^iether.we  are  not 
talking  about  ethnicttV  joys  for  parents  \ind  limiting  opportunities  tor 
children,  I  am  sure  the  question  we  would  want  to  answer  is  how  do 
we  do  both.      '  ^^i^ 

I  think  of  the  black  English  situation,. where  we  now  have  a'court 
'  case  in  Michigan  on  black  English;  anrf  whaf  that  means  -  it  Is  one 
tfiing  to  deal  with  a  gi^n  state  pf  affairs,  to  try  and  move  people  along 
to  some  starfdard  method  of  cultural  interchange,  and  it's  another  thmg 
to  perpetuate  the  disadvantage  any  group ^has  from  taking  advantage 
of  whatever  society  has  to  offer. 

So  I  Wonder  if  you  could  help  me  struggle  with  the  problem  of  hoW 
is  bilingual  education  best  conducted,  what  is  its  rel^ionship  to 
multicultural  education,  and  whether  or  not  multicultural  education 
can  be  spread  throughout  the  school  system  without  necessarily 
^havmg^an  emphasis  on  the  second  language,  although  I  would-be  the 
first  to  say  that  Americans  are  immensely  wea^ih  this^area,  that  we 
ought  to  be  learning  foreign  languages  at  the^Rientary  school  level 
where  it  is  fun  and  not  delayed  uSil  high  school  and  college,  where 
it  becomes  a  chore.  . 

But  I  am  curious  with  your  reflections  on  this  matter,  y 
'     Dr.  ^  Banks.  Yes,  and  a  complex  question.  I  Will-ry  tcr  respond  as  I 
interprt:^  it,  and  then  perhaps  you  can  raise  it  again  if  I  ^0  not  respond 
adequately.         .  -  ,  ^ 
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It  seems  to  me  that  on^  question  you  raise  is  what  is  the  relationsfiip 
between  ethnicity  in  a  modernized  society  and  the  linguistic  character- 
istics of  students.  One  of  our  problems  has  been  that-weVe  been, 
looking  at  ethnicity  as  a unidimensional  conceptualizat^ 

Ethnicity  in  a  modernized  society  is  a  very  complex  concept  with  a 
jot  of  indices  which  include*  depending  upon  the  group,  ideology, 
ways  of  knowingi  values,  cognitive  styl^,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  for  some  ethnic  groups,  such  as  Puerto  Rican  Americans  and 
Mexican  Americans,  the  linguistic  factors  are  enornipusty  important.  I 
think  that  in  sotne  instanced,  language  is  intimately  tied  to  ethnic 
identity/  .  ^ 

However,  for  other  ethnic  groups,  such  as  black  Americans,  !  thfnk 
one  can  be  very  black  ideologically  and  not  ever  speak  Black  English; 
so  i  think  it  depends  on  the  ethnic  group  you  are  talking  about  when 
yqu  ifaise  the  question  of  how  language  relates  to  ethnic  ideiitity, 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  ethnicity  Within  a. modernized  society* 
and  it  has  to  be  a  very  fluid  concept,  in  that  we  ^an't  equate  ethnicity= 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  with  ethnicity  today = 

.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  most  meaningful  kindi  of  ethnic^ 
identifications  and  behaviors  among  Wacks,  for  examplei  ;are  their 
commitment  to  black  liberation,  the  commitmeni  to  end  discrimina- 
tion,  and  they  may  speak  very  iiandard  English. 

Secondly  -  I  feel  very  strongly  that,  all  children  should  be  able  to  ^ 
function  efficaciously  within  our  shared  society,  within  the  mahi- 
stream  universalistic  culture  =  whatever  word  you  would  like  to  use. 
However,  I  think  we  should  recognize  that  students  can  do  that  and" 
yet  be  bilingual,  I  think,  however,  that  we've  often  assumed  that  to 
speak  Spanish  is  un-American,  I  think  we  need  to  look  at  new 
conceptualizations  of  what  it  means  to  be.  American,  that  one  can 
indeed  speak  several  languages  and  be  an  eO'ective  American  citizen.  ' 

But  I  think  it  is  essential  that  the  student  is  able  to  speak  standard 
Anglo-English,  if  you  will,  but  I  do  not  think  that  means  we  have-*to 
necessarily  stamp  out  Black  English  or  necessarily  stamp  out  Spanish, 
We  follow  the  English  system  which  puts  language  teaching  up  into 
the  secondary  or  even  into  the  post-secondary  level  when,  if  you  take 
some  of  the  neurophysiological  evidence,  even  the  older^material  like 
Pensfield  and  Roberts,  but  even  some  of  the  newer,  where  they  are 
talking  about  neurological  connectives  becoming  more  rigid  with  age,  ^ 
so  that,  for  example,  beyond  age  nine  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  a 
second  language.  It  is  not  impossible,  by  any  means;  it  is  just"more 
difficult,  because  the  initial  encoding  is  such  that  you  are  building  a 
language  on  top  of  a  prior  language. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  begin  learning  a  second  language  before 
the  age  of  six,  then  you  learn  those  languages  side  by  side.  The 


encoding  is  simply  wider,  and  you  can  bpiHice  from,  one  ranguage  to 
another.  . 

Now,  in  Imly,  we  have>  as  I  describe /in  ilie, paper  =  at  least  four 
languages^  the  basic  dirfleci  of  every  regidiit  which  is  reaily  a  different 
language;  and  then  tWpplished  dialect,  pe  language  of  the  educated 
people  in  that  area;  then  there  is  the  academic  language*  which  derives 
frpm  the  llter&ry  language  which  is  a  ^contrived  language,  whrch  is 
kind  of  interesting.        .  - 

In  England  it*s  just  the  reverse,^  LIsiguisHc  unification  in  England 
was  "a  process  that  took  [  place  on/  the  language  df  ^^e  ^  people 
standardized  in  the  coiift,  when  it  moyed  to  London,  and  oiitjof  which 
.  derived  the  literary  languages .  . 

Now  that  dinerence,  I  think,  is  dnfortunate  for  us.  Wa  went  the 
wrong  way  and  are  sufTering  with  our  bilingual  program  as  a  result.  If 
we  take  the  view  that  we  are  goine/^to  be  multWingual  in  this  country, 
arid  that  every  child  shall  learn  to /speak  English  -  no  question  about 
that;  that  has  to  be  dbne^  but  that/every  child  shall  be  taught.  English 
by  cofnmunicating  with  him  wherp  he  is  at,  so  that  there  syill  be  many 
languages  utilized  in  the  schools,  - 

If  we  take  that  apprdach/I  think  we  can  do?a  better  job.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  have,  multilanpiages  taught  in  the  school,  then  there  is  an 
economic  problem  which  can  be  in  some  way  modified  by  virtu*  of; 
.  thejact  that  since  those  languages  are  available,  (hey  will  be  available 
for.'other  cWldren  as  well,  so  that  for  those  children  fbr'whom  Ehglish 
'  is  the',  first  language,  there  in  the  very  early  grades,  they  will  be - 
'  introduced  to  foreign  languages,  and  that  is  one  way  of  doing  it: 

So  that  is  my  view  on  t^e  language  issue,  but  to  just,  answer  the 
identity  question,  which^was  the  Hrst  thing  you  brought  up,  I  do  not 
think  that  you  have  to  master  tHe  foreign  language  in  order  to  hav^  a 
sense  of  identity.  - 

:    I  think  the  confusion  there  is  this:  what  is  the  identity  that  you  are 
,talkir\g  about?  As  Americans,  our  identity. is  as  Americans,  oka^,  as 
"United  Statesians."  Put  itithat  way*  mpre^properly. 

When  I  asked  the  question  what  does  that  entail,  .whajf  \%  involved  in 
"United  Statesians."  there  is  always  some  alien  heritage,  all  *right,  and 
one  has  to  be  aware  of  that;  and  the  more  one  has  a  sfcnse  of  that,  the 
more  fully  formed  one  is^;'  /  ^  , 

And  to  have  the  ianguage,  naturally,  is  bett'er,  but  it  is  not  essential 
now  for  having  a  sense  of  identity.  .  .  ^ 

Commissioner  Ruiz,  Mr,  .Louis  Nunez,  would  you  like  to  com-; 
ment?  *  » 

Staff  Director  Nunez,  I  have  one  question.  Professor.  As  I 
.  understand  your  argument,  you  indicated  that  there  is  a  need  for 
special  services  to  understand  the  needs  of  ethnic  Americans  in  our 
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'  |ubli^'  s^bol^  systertis,  which  is  a  very  similar  argument  that  most 
m inon ties,  traditional  minoriues,  make  als 

But  alspi  you  mike  the' argument  that  there  might  be  a  need  for 
jprivate  schoolSt 'private  sCIjondIs  which  cherish'ihe  needs  or  underi^nd 
more  closely  -  or  am  I  mixing  up  >^our  argument  witft 

Dr.  Femmin^lla.  Th^t  was  Mr.  Vitullo's  argument,  I  did  not 
mention  that.     ' , 

^  Staff  DiREGTOR  NuN^z.'Wdli  we  will  stick  to  the  public  schools^ 
In  other  wordSt  your  argument  on  the  public  schools  is  that  in  the 
same  wly  thatpther  minorities,  such. as  blacks  and  Hispahics, have  to  |. 
have  sp^ial  services  in|f  the  schools,  Euro-eihnics  also  have  to  have 
those -social  services. 

Dr.  ^FiMMiNELLA./Well,  I  will  be  very  clear  about  where  I  stand 
on  that  beeiuse  I  didn't  say  *thtt.  .  ^  tr^- 

ram  going  to  say  two  things.  One,  I  tjii^^ 
and  black  t^istory  is/a  ^isast'er  that  we  can't  live  without, -becau^- 
history  was  taught  sd'badly,  Okayl  — 

Literature  is  taught  so  poorly  in  the  schools  that  we  have  ^ot  to 
have  black  liieratufe*  because  they  did  not  include  it  in  American 
literature.  They  left/it  out.  They  left  out  a  lot  of  other  ethnic  literature, 
so  we  have  got  to  do  something  about  that,  too.  / 

They  left  all  the/black  stuff  out  of  the  history,  and  they  left  out  a  lot 
of  ethnic  stuff  oui  of  the  history.  So,  unfortunately,  we  have  got  to 
have  that- put  in,  tpb.  '  -  *  ^ 

But  what  Lam jsaying  is,  when  you  start  adding  on,  you  know,  now 
we  have  history^  and  tiien  we  have  black  history,  and  then  we  will 
have  Italian-American  history  and  Polish-American  history,  and  you 
knowt^apd  on  and  on. and  on,  and  that  is  ridiculous,  "1 
What  you  haVe  to  have  is  American  history  taught  truthfully.  That  ^ 
is  what  you  have;  and  you  have  to  have  that  ethnic  sensitivity  -  and 
this  is  what  I  was  arguing  for  -  intruding  into  every  aspect  of  the 
curriculum.  ^ 

You  have  to  do  it  in  third-year  art  class.  You  have  to  do  it  in  the 
physical,  education  program.  Why  not?  They  do  it,  but  they  don't 
know  that  they  are  doing  it  in  an  Anglo-American  way;  and  what  they 
have  got  to  do  is  have  the  teachers  and  the  schools  develop  a 
consciousness  of  what  it  rs  they  are  really  doing  and  then  adjust  it  and 
make  it-right.  Make  it  Arrierican. 
That  is  all  I  am  asking  for.  * 
Commissioner  Ruiz.  Commissioner  Salizman? 
Commissioner  Saltzman.  Relative  to  that  question  and  the 
comment  you  made  that  the  ethnic  child  has  the  right  to  make 
America  into  his  own  image.-  How  do  ^we  resolve  th#  problem  of 
opening  up  our  neighbhorhoods  and  yet  maintaining  ethnic  identity? 
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Does  not  ethnic  identity  require  an  enclave  to  presenve  itself,  with  at 
lei^t  some  numbftri  of  people. 

If  a  group  is  to  preserve  itself,  I  think  it  needs  a  central  focus  with 
institutions  that  are  available  within  some  proximity  to  where  the 
people  live.  The  schools,  too,  help  the  child  to  achieve    a  sense  of 
identity  and.  pride  where  there  are  iome  models  within  his  pteer  group  ' 
and  within  the  teaching  profession. 

Do  you  understand  where  I  ajn  going? 

Dr,  '\Femmineli^.  Yes,  I  want  to  conie  back  to  this  topic,  I  totally, 
disagree  with  that,  and  Til  explain  why. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  that  this  is  really  why  we  need  so  much  research. 
There  are  very  few  people  doing  research,  I  mean  Banks  talked  about 
ethnic  identity,,  and  olher  people  talked  about  ethnic  identity,  ^and  I 
want  to  talk  abour  ethnic'^o  identity.  That  is  a  very  special  kind  of  a 
concept.  ' 

I  am  using  EHk  Erikson^s  notions  and  I  Am  couching  this  in  a 
theof etical  framework  where  you  can  get  something  going. 

\If  you  take  that  perspective  that  every  person  has  a  self,  ^ 
pefsonality,  and  that  part  of  that  self  is  one's  social  heritage,  and  that 
triat  is  very  profoundly  internalized  within  an  individual  -  we  say  in 
the  unconscious  if  you  want  to  have  the  i^ychoanalytic  perspecty^e,  or* 
it  is  one  of  the  major  constructs  of  the  individual,  to  take  a  kinp  of  a 
Kelleyan  perspective.  I  don't  care  hosy  you  put  it.  The  point  ts  it  is 
there,  and  there  is  no  way  you  am  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  almost,  as  Louis  S. 
B,  Leaky  once  said  id  me,  "it's  genetically  ipheritable,''  ' 

I  said  "I  can't  buy  that,  but  it's  damrftlose.  Okay?"  ^ 

The  poiriSt  am  making  is  that  if  thaP  heritage  is  there,  then  the  ethnic 
communities  will  go  on  irrespective  of  whether  th^ey  hav^  a  locale 
Ethnic  communities  are.not  necessarily  special  communities. 

We  have  to  make  a  distinction.  Therei  is  a  difference  between  an 
immigrant  collectivity  and  an  immigrant  community,  and  an  ethnic 
collectivity  and  an  ethnic  community  and  an  ethnitf  organization. 

We  had  better  get  clear  on  wh^t  w^re  talking  about  when  we  us< 
these  terms.  ^  . 

And  when  we  talk  about  ethnic  groups  or  ethnic  communities,  the 
don*i  necessarily  require  a  special  enclave. 

If  they  have  one,  or  if  there  is  one  existing  somepiace,  that's  fine,  I 
live  in  Albany,  New  York,  and  our  problem  is  that  i^canTOt  get  very 
good  Italian  cheese. 

But  thank  God  there  is  an  ethnic  enclave  in  New  York  City  not  tec 
^far  away,  and  we  can  go  there  for  it,  you  see;  so  we  are  very  happy  to 
have  ethnic  neighborhoods  even  jhough  we  do  not  happen  to  have  o  le 
close  to  where  I  live,  ' 


Now      afe  cKahgihg  all  that^  but  in  thfe  meahtime  therejs  a  sense  of 
cprnmonality  among  Iiafiart' Americans  throughout  Jke  entire  nation, 
Italians  are  a  very  poor  group  to  use  for  a^example  of  this. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Italian  -  the  SiQilian-Aiinericans,  of  \^ich 
I  am*pj^  =  W^have  a  sehse  of  commonality  or  the  Neopolitans.iti^y 
=  *  have  a  sense  of  cotninonality  -  ,  '  '      ,  , 

You  ^e,  that  is  what  I  mean.  There  are  these  groups 
CoMM^^QNER  Saltzman.  I  am  not  sure  that  Wstary  really 
confinns  what  ybt^^^aying,  I  think  historical  experience"  showj  that 
ethnicity  may  be  I 

Dr,  FeKiminella.  Well,  thJMstori^al  -  I  mean,  yqi  know,  if  you 
just  look  at'us  sitting  iff  re  today,  now  that  is  got  to  be  the  proof  that 
*^ifnicity  is  nd^^st  ..  V  - 

.    Co^iSSiONEft  SALf  ZMAN.  fiy  US?  Because  you  go  to  New  V«rk  for 
your  cheese?  .   ^         '  ^  •  ^  * 

Dr,  Fem\14Nella;  WelI,\^ou  know,  that  4s  who  th^  Americans 
are,^  us.  Therekare  enough  Americans  declaring  ethnic  affiliation  today 

V  J  / ' ^  '  ■       '     .  ^        ^  %  ' 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  ^ht  now.   ^  ^  ,1 
^  Commissioner  Rijiz,  Well;  as  an  ethnic,  this  is, most  interesting  to 
'me: '  r    ■    ^     ^  '  ^       "  ;     '       ■  ' ..      ^  ^       .  * 

r  have  ndt  been  living  in  a  enclave  since  Ijvaf  abojlt  4  yeafe  o^ 
and  ^ce  then  I  have, still  cdntinued  to  learn:  and  ipeak  ibetter  and 
^beebBe  more  engrossed  in  my  ethnic 'background  where  I  am 
completd^ilinguah    .  *  .  . 

I  just  wanted  to  differ  with  What  was^oming^ut  here  frorif  personal 
experietice,  becaus^  we  had  t^; personal  ex^riences,Wn4r  wanted'^to  * 
contribute  a  third  one 

Dr,    Banks,  I  want^  to  comment  on  that,  tisd 
In  fact,  ethpcity^wyri  dispersed. jeographkall^^^        be  augment* 
©d.^  Living  in  w^%  suf^rbifi,  >find  that  my  ethnic  afniiatibi^,  in  some 
wiys,  are  augm»|ited.'.?'t^,^y/  ^ 
They  "may  tak.e  n^  forms*  but  th^y  do  not  necess^ly  go  away  o|^ 

SoTO|mies/We  misint^%rei  new  forms  of  ethnicity  as  disappearance. 

Or./NobLe.  Y^suwid  'the  other  thing,  I  would  like  to  point  tout  is 
that  tnere  is  a  whole  host  'df  networks  of  ethnic  radio  progr^s,  ^ese 
rad|b  progims  are  really  newspapers  andimagaz^es,^Theyk&p  you 
informecl  of  alLkinds^  of  things.  7^  '  ;  I 
.  At  this  point,  ^  it  is  -possible,  for  ,  examp^,  to  rfrcumvent  the 
established  broadcasting  system  of  the  United  ^tes,^hey  simply 
bring  the  tapes  =-  fly  them  over  from  A^ens  -  andVou  are  listening  to' 
"^jhe^news  as  if  you  were,  in  Greece 
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You  know  where  |to  go  to  get  a]  jot;  yoif  know  who  has  been 
married,  and  Who  has  gone  on  a  tnp.  I  ' 

CQMMlsSldNER  Saltzman,  You  ai^e  all  sugg^ting  that  assimilation 
dofes  not  take  plaga  in  AmeriGa  -      ,  ; 

Dr,    Noble.  That^s  right.  |    '  ;  ^ 

Commissioner  Saltzman,  =  and  l  can  understand  when  you  are 
one  person  in  the  community,  a  sense  of  resistance  of  pride  wells  up 
and  you  afTirnf  youf^W,  but  as'similtion  has  taken  place. 

In  some  Midwestern  cities  in  particular,  the  homogenization  in  those 
"communities  is  such  that,  though  there  may  be  memories  of  some 
ethnic  loyalties  after  the  second  or  third  generation,  there  is  nothing 
,  that  they  really  know  or  do  that  distinguishes  or  differentiates  their  life 
from  their  nelghbp^,- 

"CoMMisiibNER  Ruiz.  Pll  turn  the  ppdium  batk  to  our  Chairman 
and  ask  him  to  make  comments  from  here  on  out  because  he  will  be 
under  control 

Chairman  Flamming.     '-  '  - 

Chairman  Flemminc.  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to 
address  to  the  members  of  the  panel. 

As  I  listened  to  the  presentation  of  the  paper  and  IVe  listened  to  the 
Gomments,  I  have  noted  the  objectives  or  conclusions  that  were'  set 
forth  in  your  pajer.  Tve  noted  the  objectives  that  were  identified  by 
Professor  Banks/and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  general  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  participants  in  the  discussion  on  those  objectives. 

Now  starting  from  there,  many  communities  fn  this  nation  over  a 
period  of  the  last  few  years  have  desegregated  their  school  systems.  In 
my  judgmert  a  good  many  additional  communities  will  desegregate 
their  scho6f  systems  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  There  are  going  t^^e 
some  struggl^beFcre  that*happens  and  additional  court  eases,  and  so 
on,  but  I  fefel  that  we  can  assume  that  by  and  large  we  arei^gomg  to  be 
d^Hng  with  oesegregated  school  systems. » 

4  Do  you  feel  that  these  desegregated  school  systems  can  be 
aHTninistered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contribute  to  the  achievement  of 
the  objectives  that  were  set  forth  in  your  paper  and  that' members  of 
t^e  panel  have  also  ider^ified?  '  / 

Dr,  Femminella,  Vd  like  to  answer  that  and  also  just  make  a 
remark  on  Commi^ioner  Saltzman's  last  remark! 

See,  fehe  question  is  that  assimilation  in  American  society  does  not 
necessarily  mean  homogenization. 

As  people  acculturate  in  American  society,  America  changes,  and  so 
sometimes  it  is  very,  difficult  to  know  wheih^^m  fact  America  is  - 
whether  in  fact  the  individual  is  difTefeni  or  not  -  the  society  itself  has 
been  changed,  ^  -  . 
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The  rep^  why  I  tie  them  together  is  JWcause  the  desagregated 
^  *  .  sqI^dqI  tamest  be  administered  utilizing  that  notion  for  the  betterment 
;  ;<pfl|l^p€0^e  in  the  school,  aJI  the  students  in  the  school*  pupils^n  the 
J*  ^^^bjfcol,  and  also  o 

problem  %i  that  at  all  In  fact,  I  see  one  as  enhancing 
'"^l^&rofher.  ^ 

j  vR.    BANi^.^Yes,  I  think  the  whole  desegregation  movement  opens  ^ 
enormous  possibilities  for  using  the  tremendous  diversity  wfihin  the 
.classroom.    '  -    ^  " 

However,  and  T  didn't  get  to  that  part  in  my^arlier  presentation 
because  I  thought  I  was  going  to  run  over  my  5  minutes  whatever  I 
had,  is  4hat  we  need  jo  take  a  hard  Ipok  at  what  happens  after  the 
physical  mixing,  to  look  at  the  hidden  curriculiMn,  the  attitudes  and 
e?tpectations  qf  the  school  staff,  the  learning  styl^  favored  by  the 
,%scJiool,  the  total  school  culture;  it  tends  fo  be'Anglo-centric  in  values 
i  ancLexpectations.  '  * 

:  J      I  Mve  done  ^st  of  my  work  on  thi  schqol  ciirriculum.  We  need  t  ' 
g    look  at  the  formllized  curriculum  and  so  rorth.  I  think  desegregation 
opens  up  enofmous-possibilites,  but  we  have  to  work  real  hJrfi,  both  in 
I     terms  of  research  and  development,  to  create  those  strategies  which 
will  facilitate  the  development  of  the  ^inds  of  identiti|s4  talked  about 
Chairman  Flemmino.  Right  along  that  line,  I  do  not  know 
, -whethir  your  attention  is  called  to  a  study  that  —  dealing  with  - 
^^.^'Kalarriazoo, Michigan  or  not,  a  study  that  was  ordered  b)^.the  Court' 

and  was  conducted  byiWilbur  Ctfhen,,  former  Secretary -  the  faculty  ^ 
^  ;    of  the  University  of  I^ichigan,  and  I  think  it  nvas  Dr,  Greene  - 
■      Michigan  State  Unviersfiy;  and  they  have  identified,  in  my  judgement,  ^ 
y^l^  in  a  very  efftctive  way  the  Issues  that  you  have  just  identified. 

^-    Dr,    Noble,  I  wanted  to  add  that  m  far  as  we  are  concerned  at  the 
'\  .^institution  where  I^ieach,  multieihnicity  and  the  study  of  it  is  in  the 
i      new  Durriculum  for  the  preparati^  of  any  future  teachers. 
I         We  feel  very  strongly  about  it,  and  it  came  out  of  my  2-year  project 
in  Charlestown  where  I  had  a  chance  to  get  to  know  these  young 
people  on  a  very  unusuaPlevel  in  the  branch  library  -  I  hid  gotten  the 
cooperation  of  the  Bolton  Public  Library  and  the  John  R  Kennedy 
Multi-Service  Center^  . 

^'^  The  Charlestown  students  that  were  coming  In  to  the  Study  Ceriter 
at  hight,  knew  they  could 'come  in  and  talk  or  they  could  get  tutored. ' 
It  was  a  relaxed  kind  of  atmosphere. 

•And  out  of  this,'  in  two  years,  I  got  to  know  these  Charlestown  ^  ^ 
'students  very  welL  If  anything,  the  kinds  of  questions  they  asked  of  my 
future  teachers,  an^the  exposure  to  different  cultures  on  a  one-to-one 
level,  brought  new  perspectives.  The  kinds  of  discussion  wte  would 
have  back  in  my  cla^,sroo^  about  assimilation  influenced  their  thinking  ^ 
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about  their  teaching  these  young  people.  My  future  teachers  had  to 
ffale  play  a  cl^^m  composedpflhese  to  ^ 

We  foimd  that  their  public  school  experience  v/as  really  quite  bleak, 
Hockey       the  oiie  thing  that  seemed  to  be  able  to  turn  them  on;  and* 
as  a  result,  we  eonstructed  all  kinds  of  strategies.  * 

Why  CM*t 'you  teach  math  using  the  hqtakey^  rink^  You  Have  got 
some  students  who  are  intertstad  hockeyi:  well,  if  they  are  top 
hTCkey  players  ihey  are  going  tp^gd  to  Canada.  They  are  .going  to 
have  to  leani\how  to  S^ak/some  French,  so  you  start  teaching  them 
French^  starting:  wit^  the  hockey  terms, 

Theye  $0  all  kinds  of  strategies,  but  I  think  there  is  a  richness  that 
*'caiy  be  brought  out  by  reaching  and  examining  another  culture;  It 
teaches  you  as  a- human  being  to  find  out  more  about  who  you  are,. 
When  you  flnd  out  about  another  culture.  ^ 

Dr.  Vitullq^Martin,  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  there  are  -no 
important  conflicts  between  integration  and  ethnic-centered  schodls. 

Much  depends  on  the  spebific  integration  policy,  I  studied  an 
integration  dicision  in'Teaneck,  New  Jersey,  in  which  the  one^black 
neighbhorhood  school  was  closed.  Its  students  were  bused  around  the 
whole  community,  so  fanulies  would  have  ehi]dren  in  three  and  four 
different  schools/ There  was  no^fffective  way  the  black  comniunity 
"co)iid  mobilize  itself  as  a  group  to  encourage  the  system  to  do  very 
much  of  anything  for  bjacks,  particu'larly  in  that  town=^at  that  time* 

The  specific  integration  plan  can  very  much  inhiWt  the  ability  of  an 
ethnic  community  to  express  itself  in  the  system, 

I  do  not  think  there  is  an  intrinsic  opposition.  A  private  school  in 
Liiile  Italy  in  New  York  City,  for  example,  is  a  third  Spanish-speaking 
bl^k*  a  third  Chinese^  and  a^third  Ualian-speaScing  whites, 

iVs  quite  possible  for  integrated  schools  tok  serve  quite  mixed  ethnic 
communities.' That  is  possible.  But,  the  specific  integration  plan  can  do 
substantial  damage  to  the  practicability  of  the  system  tQ  respond  well 
to  ethnic  nrinorities. 

Chairman  Flemming'  The  challenge  is  to  figure  out  ways  and 
means  of  utilizing  a  desegregated  system  or  anj  integrated  system  in 
such  a  manrter  that  it  wiji  achieve  the  kind  of  objectives  that  the 
'  members  of  the  panel  seemHo  have  agreed  uponf 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  direction  in  whioh^our  nation  defmitely 
is  headed,      J  - 

Dr,  VitullO'Martin,  Yes,  Hthink  if  one  is  sensitive  to  the 
problem  and  intends  to  solve  it,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  solve  it,  a 
number  of  possible  integration  plans  will  not  necessarily  be  compat- 
ible, , 

Chairman  FLEMMrNQ.  Mr  White,  did  you  have  a  -  " 
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AssistANT  Staff  Director  White*  Yes/ this  is  just  related  to  the 
question  that  was  just  asked,  Mr/ CKaim 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  paneHsts  whether  you  perceive  any, 
differential  need  for  the  preservation  of  ethn^y  with  respect  to 
elementary  school  students  as  compared  to  sedondary  ichool  students? 

Dr.  Banks.  Well*  I  don*t  know,  but  that  gives  me  an  opportuhit^ 
io  make  the  statpnent  thai  I  think,  in  talking  abbut  ethnrcity,  that  we 
certainly  ha vrto  keep  options  open.  *       ^  ^ 

.  Some  Jewish  kids  may  not  have  a  need  to  maintain  Jewishness*  so  in 
a  democratic  society,  we  ought  to  keep  options  open. 

It  seems  to  me  that  secondary  students  may  have  worked  out  , 
identity  clarification  more  than  elementary  schools,  but  I  think  it  is 
^very  difTicult  to*  speak  to  your  questions  without  more  data  and 
^  research.  ^  , 

.Dr.    NoblE'  I  would  say  it  would  be  very  important  to  he  able  to 
make  sure  that  at  a  very  early  ^ge  a  child*  in  terms  of  the  whole  ego 
idenHty.  is  able  to  have  positive*  reinforcemenj  If  I  don't  feel 
comfortable  about  who  I  am,  am  I  going  to  have  to  wait  until  I  am  13 
or  14  tq  fmd  out  who  J  am?.  , 
By  th^  time,  ^I  kiTOS  of  strange  things  could  have  happened. 
Chairman  FLEMMiNG.  Any^tHer  questions?  ' 
Dr,    FEMMiNELLAk, You  know,  I  am  no\  realiy  sure  I  understand 
"the  question.  I  think  that  if  we  are  doing  education  right,  then  we  are 
doing  different  things  at^ifferent  le^ls.  I  think  that  if  we  have  a  sense 
*  of  respect  for  ourselves,  for  aur  faim^         Ar  white  ethnic  groups, 
and  so  on,  generated  in  us  in.  ffidse  elementary  grades,  then  when  we 
c0me  to  the  secondary  pchopl  and'  become  more  conscious  of 
differences,  we  can  address  then^'SKausp  then  the  time  will  be  there 
to  address  those  differences.  There  will  be  mutual  respect,  you  see, 
because  we  will  have  a  sense  of  respect  for^urselves.  .  , 

So  I  think  yes  and  no.  Yes,  there  are  diffq^it  things  we  do/rthink  it 
is  part  of  education,  but  no,  I  think  the  intensity  is  the  same  aU  the  way 
through.  ' 

Vice  Cm  mrm  \n  Horn,  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point  as  is 
the  whole  argument  in  your  paper  =  your  argument  about  the  ego 
^  development  and  this  whole  idea  of  self-respect. 

I  listened  to  differenit  ethnic  groups  note  all  of  the  ethnic  problems 
they  ran  into  in  elementary  school.  suspect  I  am  perceived  as  ..an 
Anglo-German  WASP, 

I  can  assure  you  that  Anglo-German  WASPS  rufi  into  ethnic 
problems  from  other  groups  in  elementary  school.  Children  run  into 
problems  from  other  children  and  children  can  say  very  cruel  things 
aijout  oihenchildren,  as  we  all  know. 
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So  1  think  your  point  is  wall  taken.  If  one  can  learn  a  certain  rgspect 
for  diversity  and  difference  early  on,  this  will  help  receptivity  to  all 
sorts  of  things  later  one.    ^  '  a 

CHAmMAN  Flemming.  May  I  express  to  all  the  nlembfers  of  the 
^anel  our  deep  appreciation  for  prl^enting  and  developing  your 
papers,  coritag  here,  and  partieipating  in  this  dialogue.  It  has  been 
very,  very  helpful.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Fourth  Sesalom  Soelal  Services  and  Ethnie^ty 

Commissioner  Flemming,  Con^issioner  Saltznian  will  preside 
this  mon^g  while  we  consider  the  area  of  social  sciences, 
'  CoMMissioNi  R  Sai  I /S! A^|r'''*rhankyoUi  Dr. Flemming.  * 

Our  first  pfesenter  will  be  Dr.  Marvin  L,  Rosenberg,  Dr.  Rosenberg 
is  a  Professor  of  Policy  Planning  and  Research  in  the  School  of 
Applfed  Social  Sciences  at  Case  Western  Reserve  University, 

He  has  designed  several  integrated  social  ser^ce  delivery  projects. 
He  has  authored  a  book  on  the  subject,  entitftS*  "Systems  Service^ 
People:  A  Breakthrough  in  Sen/ice  Delivery,"  a 

He  is  currently  researching  how  new  facets  of  the  British  social 
service  system  may  be  applied  to  the  American  system  and  has 
published  related  articles  in  both  Britfh  and  American  journals. 

Dr=    Roseniserg,  we're  delighted  to  have  you, 

.        "        ^     ■      .  .>  ■  ^  ■ 

-         '    STATiMi^K^  OF  MARVIN  U  ROSf NSIRQ, 

ASSOCIATE  PROFfSSOR  OF  SdCIAL  PLANNINa  ^ 
SCHOOL  OF  APPUfD  SOCIAL  SCIlNCiS, 
CASf  WESTIRN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  CLiVEL^ND,  OHIO 
*  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Saltzman. 

As  the  United  States  enters  the  1980*s,  pdliQy  makers  are  going  to  be 
confronted  with  a  burgeoning  demand  for  social  services  from  all 
segments  of  American  society.       ,       ■  ^        ^      .   ^    ^     i  ^ 

Statirt^cal  indicators  are  all  about  us.  The  rate  pf, divorced  families 
exceeds  the  divorce  rate  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by  some  700 
percent;  four  out  of  ten  children  bom  %  the  last  decade  will  have  to 
cope  with  growing  up  in  a  single  parent  household. 

The  riumbei^  of  American  fairiilies  headed  by  women  has  increased 
from  five  and  a  half  million  to  eight  and  a  half  miUion,  or  one  in  every 
seven  families.  \  , 

In  human  terms,  this  means  that  millions  of  single  par^ts  will  need 
counseling  and  supportiyc^social  prdgratns;  millions  of  children  from 
broken  homes  will  need  child  development  programs,  therapy,  and 
residential  treatment.  ,   .     ;  ' 
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A  5-year  increase  in  life  expectancy,;  since  1950,  wni  f*esult  in  an 
/'alderly  population  of  about  25  million,' about  1 1  percent  by  next  year. 

In  many  cities*  the  elderly  already  constitute  between  15  and  16 
percent  of  their  total. Conimunity  population,  ^  ^ 

Persons  over  75  yfars  of  age  are  most  likely  to  need  social  services* 
and  they  constitute  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  this  population, 

*T^us,  there  will  be  millions  of  older  people  .in  he^  of  services  to 
cope  with  the  loss  of  spouses  and  friends,  htflp  them  find  new  goals 
after  retirementi  provide  them  svith  new  opportunities  to  preserve 
their  mental  healthfli 

For  those  elderly  too  frail  and  impaired  to  be  mobile,  there  will  be  a 
need  for  long-tenm  care  services  such  as  homemakers*  meals  on 
wheels,  friendly  visitors*  and  transportation  and,  unfortunately,  more 
institutions  will  be  needed  for  those  too  incapacitated_^  to  be  taken  care 
of  at  home.  ..s  . 

In  addition,  millions  of  men|ally  ill  patients  have  been  de-institution- 
alized, only  to  be  cast  into  the  community's  back  wards*  such  as  flop 
houses  and  broken-dovvn  tenements:  These  people,  in  addition  to  the 
severely  mentally  retarded  and  their  families,  as  well  as  the  home- 
bound  physically  disabled,  are  largely  dependent  populations  needing 
multiple  social' services. 

Now,  what  these  statistics  in  fact  mean  for  social  serviced, 
particularly  for  Americans  of  European  heritage,  is  the  central  thesis 
of  what  I  am  going  to  try  to  say  today.  ^  •  ^ 

As  a  culture, ^he  society,  despite  the  rash  of  books  ehiphasizlng  the 
family  in  demise,  th?  "me"  society,  and  the  **dulture  of  narcisism,"  the 
ihdicationb  are  that  the  large  majority  of  American  families  do  assume 
great  responsibility  for  their  dependent  ^d  incapacitated  family 
members.  That  is  a  myth  that  does  not  seem  to  want  to  go  away^i 
People  do  take  care  of  their  elderly  people  ia  much  larger  numbers 
than  we  beUeye,  ,  ^  . 

A  recent  study  of  the  elderly  in  ClevelaTid,  conducted  by  the  U.  S, 
Government  Accounting  Office,  noted  that  80  percent  of  all  social 
services  are  provided  by  members  of  the  older  person's  family^ 

Among  early  immigrant  groups,  such  as  European  ethnics,  the  ethos 
of  self-help  and  self-^reliance  on  the  family^is  especially  strong. 

These  frndingSp  however,  must  be  tempered  by  the  fact  by  these 
other  statistics  about  the  American  family  today,  '  ■ 

In  addition,  the  birth  Vate  is  plunging  downward,  leaving  fewer 
adult  children  to  care  for  their  aging  parents  or  dependent  relatives. 

With  the  increase  in  life  expectancy,  mirfy  elderly,  who  are 
^themselves  retired,  will  have  an  older  parent  to  care  for^as  well-  so  ^ 
you'll  have  two  parent  households,  one  with  a  younger  older  and  an 
older  older. 


And  inflatioji  is  causin^^^Tied  wornen  who  have  traditionally 
performed  carcKaking  rpjfi^in^the  family  to  enter  the  job  market;  thus 
the  faet  that  famiitefmre  the  primary  caregivers  at  present  doe$  i\0t 
mean  that  they  can  maintain  that  caregiving  forever^  '  ^ 

.Nor  should  families     expected  to  shoulder  the  entire  burdenr 

For  members  of 'a  family,  who  *are  mentally  ill;  regarded,  frail, 
impairedrOr  physically  handicapped  the  costs,  the  physicar^emands, 
the  emotional  strains,  often  Itad  to  bre^down  bf  theentiri  family  unitl. 

Social  agencies,  both  public  and  voluntary,  ^rnusVprovide  supple^ 
mental  arid  supportive  services  in  times  of  adversity*  ,  '  *  , 

The^'ftlireasing  need  within  the  American  populace  requires  reexa^ 
mination  ^of  policy  that  relies  affects  the  family,  religious,  and 
cultural  institutions,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  local  tlei^hborhoods. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  issues  fhaif  bear  directl^^n  the 
relationship  between  .ethnicity  and  service  delivery  ;' but  this  kihd  of  an 
examination' requires  a  little  bit  of  understanding  of  some  ■  recerit 
history.     /  ^ 

And  while  J'm  sure  the  Commissioners  are  familiar  with  it,  rni  just 
goi/ig  to  summarite  it  very  rapidly.  ^_  ^ 

,   Before  the  late  1960's  the  services  1  described,  which  I  caU  personial 
social  services,  were  largely  neglected  by  Federal  Government,  They 
were  the  exclusive  province  of  voluntary  agencies,  sometimes' State  i 
and  IdcaL  -  r  ■ 

The  emphasis  10  .  years  ago  was  on  incortte  maintenance  and 
fostering  power  for  the  poor  and  dealthg  with  thes^  kinds  of  issues, 
and  thene  was  a  fight  that  raged  over  whether  services  were  more 
important  or  jobs  were  more  important.  v.  ' 

Wa  realize  that  f hat's  a  falsie. dichotomy.  You  need  both- 

It's  recognized  that  a  group  can  be  disadvantaged  without  necessari- 
ly sufferirtg  poverty  or  racial  discrimination.  The  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, the  blind,  the  mentally  retarded,  along  With  other  disadvan- 
taged, groups,  are  victims  of  stereotyping  and  discrimination  and  in 
need  of  government  help.      '  <  '  ' 

Incapacitated  and  dependent  groups  are^fdund  in  every  racial, 
ethnic^  socio-economic  group  in  American  Society*  \ 

Certainly  poverty  and  racial  discrimination  compound, the  suffering 
of  those  already  handicapped  groups!  -        -  ^ 

The  growing  recognition,  by  "'^vernment,  j^at  social  services 
"^cannot  be  for^the  poor  alone,  has  Jed  to  a*seri^  of  legislative  acts 
appropriating  Federal  funds  to  different  categories  of  clients.  * 

The  most  prominent  being-  Title  20,  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  Community  Mental  Health  Act;  and  really,. for 
the  firsi  time  in  history,  the  American  Federal  Government  is  'playing 


a  central  rold  in  the  financing  of  social  serviceSj  not  just  income 
rnaintenance,  »  ' 

What  took  place  in  the  Depression  is  now  taking  place  in  relation  to 
personal  social  services.  . 

Appropriations  have  risen  from  about  74^6  million  in  1971  to  over 
five  billion  in  1973;  jhey^may  be  closer  t@  eig^t  billion  now,  for 
personal  social  service  alone.  This  is  exclusive  of  income  maintenance. 
It  has  nothings  to  do  with  income  maintenance. 

However,  accommpanying  this  expansion,  we  have  creat&d  hun- 
dreds of^  State,  Federal,  and  local  aajfencies.  The  present  system  is  a 
fragmented,  chaotic,  rnultiplicity  of  \public  and  voluntary  agencies 
that  are  oftfen  inaccessible,  unresponsive,  and  insensitive  to  people  who 
most  need  help,  ' 

And^'perhaps  the  most  penetrating  criticism  was  made  by  Elliott 
Rjg^^Edson  in  1973.  I'm^  n^  going  to  read  you  the  whole  quote  about 
th^  proliferation  of  agencies  stepping  over  each  other,  ril  read  you  the 
bottom  line^of  his^oinment  -  and  Secretary  Califano  made  a  similar 
comrnent  before  hf  left  office.  ^*The  chances  are  less  than  one  in  five 
that  a  cjient  referred  from  one  service  to  another  will  ever  get  there. 
The  present  maze  encourages  fragmentation.''  * 

The  emergtfri^e  of  Title  20  in  the  mid  '70's,  while  adding  to  the 
dollars,  also  added  to  the  fragmentation. 

It's  important  to  diffitfrentiate  now  among  different  types  of  social 
welfare  policies. 

For  example,  a  universah  policy,  which  mails  a  Social  Security 
check  or  pays  a  medical  claim'',  is  much  le.ss  impersonal  than  a  program 
trying  to  help  a  discharged  mental  patient  support  a  family  or  an 
elderly  person  at  home.  ^ 

The  essence  of  a  personal  social  service  hinges  on  the  trusting 
relationship  between  the  local  community  and  the  agency,  between 
the  helper  and  the  client;  otherwise,  it  does  not  work.  — 
'  Impersonal  bureaucracies  that  are  stigmatized  because  they  are 
associated  with  public  welfare,  that  have  elaborate  intake  procedures 
and  means  tests,  cannot  be  effective  in  delivering  personal  social 
services.  ^ :   ....  . 

And   this  =  may  >  be  particularly  true  for  European  Americans, 
although  I  think  it's  true  for  every  group  in  American  society. 

Among  early  immigrant  groups,  an  antiwelfare,  self-reliant  tradition 
is  strong.  Newer  European  refugees,  fleeing  tyranny  from  totalitarian 
regimes,    tend  to  view  government  bureaucracies  with  defiance  and 
distrust. 

Reaching  out  and  serving  these  client  groups   requires  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  life  siyies  and  values. 
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There  is /k  growing  body  of  research  which  documents  the 
importance  of  ulhnicity  in  neighborhoods  as  a  key  factor  in  the 
willingness  ot^  people  to  use  social  services,  particularly  among 
working-class  ethnic  groups*  and  VU  just  highlight  a  few  of  these 
research  findings,  so  I  can  move  on, 

Fandetti,  in  a  study  in  Baltimore,  tbund  that  82  percent  of  a  random 
sample  of  ethnic  residents  "indicated  their  teeling  that  their  relatives 
could  not  be  comtortab|e"  -  and  these  are  elderly  people  -  "could  not 
be  coiifortable  in'^iomes  tor  the  aged  staffed  by  individuals  Jrom 
different  ethnic  backgrounds.  A  key  factor  was  language.  The  sample 
included  people  from  different  groups,  such  as  Greeks,  Italians,  Poles, 
Germans/' 

The  conclusion  was  that  "ethnic  staffing  of  old  age  homes 
was,  .  jmpgrtant  for  'old  timers'  with  limited  language  ability!" 

When  asked  where  long-term  care  services  for  the  elderly*  should  be 
delivered  in  the  commynity,  the  respondents  staled  their  highest 
'  preterence  to  be  the  Catholic  Church  or  local  ethnic  organization. 

Another  study  by  Fandetti  and  Gelfand  stressed  the  importance  of 
family,  friends,  and  local  networks  in  relation  to  mental  health. 

The  distant  or  impersonal  mental  health  center  is  not  an  acceptable 
place  to  seek  help  among  working-class"  Americans.  It's  probably  not 
the  most  acceptable  place  to  seek  help  among  a  lot  of  Americans,  but  if 
you  have  to  go  there,  you  go  there.  But  European-Americans  will 
simply  not  go  there. 

Mental  health  specialists  frequently  are  not  perceived  as  appropriate 
agents  for  meeting  problems  that  are  beyond  the  expertise  of  family 
'  and  local  community.  They'd  rather  go  in  their  own  family  and  talk  to 
each  other,  before  they  go  to  a  mental  health  specialist. 

My  own  research  with  the  Jewish  community  of  Cleveland 
indicates  similar  patterns.  Among  elderly  Jews  in  Cleveland,  there's 
enormous  resistance  to  using  personal  services  not  provided  under 
Jewish  auspices.  " 

Now  it  should  be  noted  that,  in  general,  when  people  have  serious 
personal  problems  or  family  problems,  they  don^t  vvant  to  cope  with  a 
crisis.  They  shy  away  from  organized  services  of  any  kind. 

There  is  a  lot  of  stigma  attached  to  getting  help,  which  means  that  if 
you're  going  to  get  help  during  a  time  of  crisis  =  a  poor  marriage,  a 
depression,  a  possible  suicide,  alcoholism  -  you  must  go  to  a  place  that 
you  regard  as  friendly,  as  yours,  and  conducive  to  delivering  services 
under  auspices  that  are  not  bureaucratic, 

I'd  like  to  enter  one  caveat  to  this  discussion,  and  that  relates  to 
social  class.  The  research  evidence  is  not  all  in  on  this,  and  it  may  be 
that  weVe  talking  more,  in  some  of  this  importance  of  social  agencies 
and  ethnicity,  about  people  who  are  of  lower  income  or  of  working 
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and  middle  class,  because  from  what  we  do  know,  there  is  evidence 
that  affiueni  people,  regardless  of  ethnic  origin, ,  pfefer  to  pay  for 
services  in  the  marketplace,  rather  than  seek  help  from  social  agencies, 
f  ^  They  go  to  private  counselors,  to  psychiatrists,  homemakers,  other 
proprietary  service.  ^  ♦  '  . 

This  suggests  the  plausibility  of  a  policy  in  which  low  income 
people  would  receive  vouchers,^  sQ  they  would  have  the  same  freedom 
of  choice  as  their  more  affluent  counterparts  and  be  able  to  buy 
services  perhaps  in  the  marketplace.  " 

It*s  important  when  I  discuss  jhis  Government  insensitivity  to 
.difTerent  ethnic  groups,  not  to  make  global  generalizations.  It's  not 
true  every  place  in  the  country,  and  it's  not  true  among  every  director. 

Let  me  say  some  things  about  pluralism  and  civil  rights.  The  issue  of 
whether  sectarian  agencies  shouid  receive  government  funds  is  also 
riddled  with  ambiguity.  Lei  me  give  you  a  couple  of  illustrations  that 
bring  this  home.  '  *  * 

A  gdngregate  ineals  program  provided  in  a  Jewish  community 
center,  serves  kosher  food  because  they  know  that*s  the  way  they  will 
be  able  to  get  people  there  under  Title  7,  But  they  also  serve  non- 
^   Jewish  clients  willing  to  eat  a  kosher  meal. 

However,  a  mental  health  agency  will  not  award  a  contract  to  a 
sectarian  agency  or  to  an  ethnic  agency,  because  it  will  not  serve  a 
catchment  area.         .      >  ■ 

This  is  very  disturbing  and  sometimes  it's  disastrous.  Often,  the  pnly 
link  for  a  mental  patient  is  his  ethnic  group  and  his  identification  with 
his  religious  group,  " 

Let  me  point  to  a  few  legal  dilemmas,  and  Td  like  to  point  to  two 
cases  that  make  the  legal  argument.  I  say  they Ve  hypothetical;  they're  ' 
not  hypotheiicaL  They*re  in  the  Courts  somewhere,  and  I  dqn't  have 
the  exact  citations,  so  I  call  them  hypoiheticai 

One  is  the  case  of  nuns  in  California  who  want  to  serve  a  group  of 
Mexican-American  unwed  mothers.  They're  told  they  can't  serve 
them.  They  have  to  serve  the  entire  catchment  area,  or  they  can't 
serve  them. 

They  say,  "We  only  want  to  serve  this  one  group.  That's  who*we 
know  best,"  and  they  were  told  no. 

Let  me  give  you  another  illustration.  A  Jewish ,  nursing  home 
voluntarily  admitted  two  black  residents  several  years  ago.  The 
condition  of  admission  was  that  the  home  was  Jewish-oriented;  the 
food  was  kosher.  The  two  black  residents  want  to  sue  the  home  for  not 
serving  them  fdod  that  is  more  in  keeping  with  their  ethnic  tradition. 

Since  that  would  involve  pork  products,  complying  with  the  request 
of  the  two  residents  would  be  extremely  offensive  to  the  other 
residents  of*the  institution. 
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The  question  is:  Does  the  home  have  a  right  to  remain  kosher?  It's  a 
dilemma,  * 

These  illustrations  highilight  the  eeniral  policy  point  Tm  bringing 
out.  If  we  are  in  an  essentially. pluralistic  society,  can  public  policy 
disregard  this  fact?  That  is,  can 'we  have  a  culturally  and  religioitsly 
diverse  society  and  still  maintain  public  policy  which  tiiils  to  recognize 
and  Hupport  such  diversity  ? 

Now,  by  the  way*  I  have  very  great  respect  and  interest  in  broad 
public  social  services,  and  I  think  we  need  a  system  of  public  social 
services  in  this  country  that  serve  everybody,  but  I  think  they  must  be 
delivered  in  a  way  that  make  it  possible  for  ethnic  and  religious  groups 
to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  their  constituencies,  and  I  point  out  later 
in  the  paper  that  this  is  done  in  Great  Britain. 

They  have  a  very  well-developed  social  service  system  that's 
humane  and  caring,  a  base  line  of  all'kinds  of  social  services;  btit  they 
contract  to  all  kir^K  of  sectarian  and  voluntary  agencies  and  make  it 
possible  for  thoseivoluntary  and  sectarian  agencies  to  be  subsidized 
and  to  serve  their  own  constituents. 

So  let  me  conclude  with  three  points. 

I  don*t  cite  the  British  system  because  I  think  we  can  adopt  it  for  the 
United  States,  but  because  the  British  have  soma  ct^ncepts  L  think  we 
can  borrow .  One,  the  single  door  concept. 

Every  ^neighborhood  should  have  at  least  one  visible  office,  staffed 
by  friendly,  sensitive  professionals,  who  give  information,  advice, 
advocEtey.  The  staff,  if  necessary,  should  be  trained  in  the  ethnic 
neighborhood,  religious,  or  cultural  trajditions  of  the  neighborhood 
and  where  it's  located/  It  should  provide  access  for  services  to  people 
with  any  problem,  aaywhere. 

Two*  social  care  services  should  get  a  much  higher  priority  than 
they  presently  get.  We  need  therapy,  but  we  need  social  care  as  well: 
those  services  that  help  people  to  maintain  themselves  over  time.  If 
they're  physically  ill,  if  they're  incapacitated,  if  they're  retarded,  and 
they're  hot  going  to  improve,  I  think  we  need  a  much  greater  emphasis 
on  that,  and  t' would  call  that  to  your  attention. 

The  most  crying  need  we  have  in  this  area  of  ethnicity  is  a  whole 
new  relationship  betsveeh  Goyernment  and  private  agencies. 

Right  now,  I  tell  you,  it  is  jintagonistic.  I  sit  on  Boards  and 
committee  after  committee.  There  is  a  strain  between  public  agencies 
and  voluntary  agencies  and  sectarian  agencies,  and  it's  very,  very 
serious  and  works  a  hardship  for^creating  the  kind  of  public  policy  that 
is  sensitive  to  the  kind  of  people  who  need  social  services. 

Thank  you. 

[The  complete  paper  follows.] 
2% 
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oo       ETHNICITY  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES: 

^    .       SOME  POLICY  PERSPECTIVES 

o  •  ^        :     .  -    ,  .. 

C3  By  Marvin  L  Rosenberg,  D,S,W,*      ^  * 

As  the  United  Stales  enters  the  198Ds»  policy  makers  will  confront  a 
burgeoning  demand  for  social  services  from  all  segments  of  American 
society  .  The  statistical  indicators  .are  all  around  us.  The  nurnber  of 
divorced  families  today  exceeds  the  divorce  rate  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  by  700  percent,^  Four  out  of  ten  children  born  in  the  last 
decade  will  have  to  cbpe  with  growing  up  in  a  single  parent 
household.-  A  recently  released  Department  of  Labor^  report  states 
that,  during  the  past  decade,  the  number  of  American  families  headed  , 
by*women  has  increased  frqm  5.6  million  to  8.5  million  or  one  of  every 
■  seven  families.^  In  human  terms,  this  means  that  millions  of  single 
parents  will  need  counseling  and  supportive  social  programs.  Millions 
of  children  from  broken  homes  will  need  child  development  progrhmSi 
therapy,  and  .residential  treatment.  The  fact  that  5.5  million  wives  have 
entered  the  labor  force  in  the  past  ten  years  adds  child  day  care  to  iht 
growing^needs  of  the  changing  American  family.'*  ^ 

A  3-year  increase  in  life  expectancy  since  1 950^  will  result  in  an 
elderly  population  of  about  25  million  (about  11%)  by  1980,-  In  many 
cities,  the  elderly  already  ^constitute  between  15  and  16  percent  of  the 
total  community,^  Persons  over  75  years  of  age,  who  are  most  likely  to 
need  social,  services,  constitute  the  fastest  growing  segment  of'^the 
population.^  Thus,  there  will  be*  millions  of  older  people  fn  need  of 
services  to  cope  with  the  loss  of  spouses  andTriends,  help  them  find 
new  goals  afier  retirement,  and  provide  them  with  new  opportunities 
to  preserve  their  mental  health.  For  those  elderly  too  frail  and 
impaired  to  be  rnobile,  there  will  be  a  need  for  long  term  care  services, 
such  as,  homemakers,  meals  on  wheels,  friendly  visitors,  and  transpor- 


tation.  More  institutions  will  be  needed  for  those^oo  incapacitated  to 
remain  at  home. 


n      _    .        ,     .  .  .  .. 

^ '  In  additioji,  millions  ot  mentally  ill  patients  have  been  deinstitution- 

^  alized,  only  to  be  cast  into  the  community's  back  wards,  such  as  flop 

d  houses  and  broken  down  tenements.  These  people,  in  addition  to  the 
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severely  imentally  retarded  and  their  families,  as  well  as  the  home- 
bound  physically  disabled,  are  largely  dependent  gOpulaticHis  needing  * 
multiple  social  services,  *  , 

What  these  statistios  signify  for  social  servyfes,  particularly  with 
regard  to  ethnic  Euro-Americans,  is  the  central  issuejt^f  my  presenta- 
tion today.  '  / 

As  a  society,  our  first  line  of  support  has,  and  will  oontinue  to  be,  the 
family.  Despite  the  rash  of  books  and  articles  about  thfe  "me"  society 
and  the  **culture  oj  narcissism,"  the  research  evidence  indicates  that 
the  large  majority  of  American  families  do  assume  great  responsibility 
for 'their  dependent  «'r  incapacitated  family  members.  A  recent  study 
of  the  elderly  in  Clevelan^,  conducted  by  the  U.S.  General  Accoun- 
tinng  Office,  noted  that  80%  of  all  social  sefvices  are  provided  by 
members  of  the  older  persdn's  family.-  Among  early,  immigrant 
groups,  such  as  European  ethnics,  the  ethos  of  self-help  and  total 
reliance  on.  the  family  is  especially  strong.  These  findings,  however, 
must  be  tempered  by  the  statistics  mentioned  earlier,  which  indicate 
the  stress  on  the  American  family  todiy.  In  addition,  the  birth  rate  is 
plunging,,  downward,  leaving  fesver  adult  children  to  care  for  their 
aging  parents  or  dependent  relatives  in  the  future*  With  the  increase  in 
life  expectancy,  many  elderly,  who  ar^  themselves  retired  will  have  an 
older  parent  to  ^  care  for  as  well, -and  inflation  is^  causing  married 
women,  who  have  traditionally  performed  caretaking '  roles  *fn  the 
family,  to  enter  the  job  market  Tnus^  the  fact  that  families  are  the 
primary  caregivers  at  present  does  not  mean  that  they  can  maintain^ 
\xhM  role  under  adverse  conditions.  Nor  s^Uld  families  be  expected 
to  shqulder  the  entire  burden  of  caring  for  Dne  of  their  members, who  is 
mentally  ill,  retardid,  frail,  impajred,  or  p^iysically  hahdicaBiped.  The 
costs,  the  physical  demands^  and  the  emotional  strain  often  lead  to 
breakdown  of  the  entire  family.  Social  agencies,  both  public  ^and* 
voluntary^  must  provide  supplemental  and  supportive  services  to  such 
families  in  times  of  adversity.         ^      .  '  , , 

The  increasing  needs  within  the  Amerrcan  populace  .require  a  re- 
examination of  public  policies  affecting  the  family  and  religious  and 
cultural  institutions,  as  vvell  as  the  importance  of  the  local  neighbor- 
nood.  Consideration  must  be  given  ig  issues  that  bear  directly  60  the 
relationship  between  ethnicity  and  service  delivery.  Such  a  re-exami- 
nation, however,  necessitates  a  clear  Unclerstanding  of  past  develop-  * 
ments  iry^ocial  policy.  ■  '  ^  ^ 
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LegislativB  Backgroundi 

Before  the  late  1960's,  the  services  I  have  described,  which  I  will 
call  personal  social  services,  were  largely  neglected  by  federal 
government.  =They  were  the  exclusive  province  of  voluritary  agencies 
and  sometimes  state  an(|  local  government.  The  Federal  emphasis,  ten 
years  ago,  was  on  income  maintenance  and  fbstering  a  power  base  for 
the  poor  At  that  time,  an  ideological  debate  pitted  economic 
provisions  such  as  income,  jobs,  and  housing  against  personal  social 
services  such  as  counseling,  day  ca^,  and  residential  treatment.  It  is 
now  recognized  that  this  is  a  false  dichotonly.  While  money  and  jobs 
may  well  take  priority  over  personal  social  services,  inadequate 
Services  lead  to  a  deteriorating  society, 

It  has  also  been  recognized  that  a  ^roup  can  be  disadvantaged 
without  necessarily  suffering  poverty  or  racial  discrimination,^  The 
elderly,  th^  handicapped,  the  blind  and  mentally  retarded,  along  with 
other  disadvantaged  groups,  are  victims  of  stereotypitig  and  discricii- 
nation  and  are  in  need  of  government  fielp.  Incapacitated  and 
dependent  people  are  found  in  every  racial,  etlinic,  and  socio-econom- 
ic group  in  American  society.  Certainly,  poverty  and  discrimin^ition 
CQmppund  their  suffering. 

The  growing  recognition  government  that  social  services  cannot 
^  be  for  the  podr  alone  has  led  jo  a  series  Of  legislative  acts  appropriating 
federal  funds  for  services  to  different  categories  qf  clients.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  is  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Older 

Americans  Act.  and  the  Community  Menta/ Health  Centers  Act.^or 

_  ^  _  _       _  ^ 

the  first  time  in  American  history,  the  federal  government  was  given  a 
central  role  in  the  financing  of  social  services.^  Federal  appropriations 
fot  personal  social  services  rose  from  746  million  in  1971  to  almost  five 
billion  m  1973.^ 

Fragmentation  and  Lack  of  Coordination 

This  rapid  expansion  in  public  spendiny^reated  hundreds  of  new 
Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies.  Each  act  had  its  own  administrative 
^ules  and  regulations  requiring  separate  state  agencies.  The  result  is 
that  each  categorical  program  had  different  eligibility  criteria,  differ- 
ent policy  objectives,  and  different  conc'teptions  of  servicb  boundaries. 

The  present  system  is  a  fragmented,  chaotic,  multiplicity  of  public 
bur^^aucracies  and  voluntary  agencies  that  are  often  inaccessible, 
unresponsive,  and  insensitive  to  the  people  who  most  need  help. 

Perhaps  the  most  penetrating  criticism  of  the  problem  was  made  by 
Elliott  Richardson,  in  19^3,  vvhen  he  was  Secretay  of  HEf^,  He  stated: 

*  I':iui  r;  Mutt.  Urt'Hn^  fliufuin  Sfi'ih  Dw  Sot'iiii  ami  PohtAcal  liimiry  of  fiilc  XX.  Natinnal 
CrjnfL'rL'hte  on  S()L'!jl  VVulfarts  C  iilum  I'Hh,  p  22. 
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Sin^tf^961,  the  number  of  HEW  programs  has  tripled  and  now 
exceeds  3(X).  Fifty  four  of  these  progams  overlap  each  other; 
thirty  six  o^rlap  programs  of  other  departments.  This  almost 
'  random  proliferation  has  fostered  the  development  of  a  ridiculous  . 
labyrinth  of  bureaucracies,  regulations*  and  guidelines,  ,  .  ,  The 
average  state  now  has  between  80^  and  100  separate  service 
*mr  ^  administrations  and  the  average  middle-sized  city  between  400 
and  500  human  service  providers,  each  of  which  is  more  typically 
organized  in  rela^n  to  a  federal  program  than  in  relation  to  a  set 
of  hutnan  problemS,  ,  .  .  The  chances  are  less  than  one  in  five 
that  a  client  referred  from  one  service  to  anotlfer  will  ever  get 
there;  the  present  maze  encourages  fragmentation.*® 

*  * 

.  The  emergence  of  Title  XX  in  the  mid-seventies,  while  adding  to  the 
dollars*  also  added  to  the  picture  of  fragmentation,  / 
-Compounding  the  problem  is  a  new  governmental  emphasis  on 
^  scientific  management  and  fiscal  accountability.  While  both  principles" 
are  necessary,  their  applicaiipnHs-often-Tnindless^a^  led  to 

excessive  data  reporting  requirements  and  inmsions  gf  client  confiden- 
tiality. Social  programs  within  the  bureaucratic  maze  are  carried  out 

,   with  a  uniformity  that  fails  to  consider  how  to  effectively  reach 
diverse  populations  who  need  help. 

It  Is  important  to  difTetentiate  the  various  types  of  social  welfare 
policies.  Some  are  clearly  universal  and  therefore  need  not  be,  sensitive 
to  ethnic  differences  or  neighborhood.  Others*  which  are  of  a  more 
personal  nature,  retire  trust  and  con3)imer  participation.  exam- 
ple, a  universal  program  which  mails  a  social  security  check  or  pays  a 
Medicare  claim  is  far  more  impersonal  than  a  program  to  help  a 
discharged  mental  patient  or  support  a  family  trying  to  maintain  an 
elderly  person  at  home.  The  essence  of  personal  social  services  hinges 
on  the  trimting  relationship  between  the  local  comunity  and(  the 
agency,  ,and  between  the  helper  and  the  cHent. 

Trt|  Cons&quBnQB^  of  ImperBonallty  <       s    ^    r  - 

impersonal  bureaucracies^  that  are  sti^atized^icause  of  association 
with  public  welfere*  that  have  elaborate  intake-procedures  and  means 
tests*  cannot  be  effective  in  delivering  personal  social  services.  This  is 
particulafly  truelfor  Americans  of  Euro-ethnic  backgrQund.  Among 
earlier  immigrain^  groups*  an*  anti-welfare,  self-reliant  tradition  is 
strong.  Newer  Eur^ean  refugees*  neeing  tyranny  from  totalitarian 
regimes*  tend  to  vigv/sgovernr^ental  bureaucracies  with  defiance  and 
distrust.  Reaching  out  and  Itervrng  "these  client  groups  requires  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  life  styles  arid  value  systems,  / 
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There  is  growing  concern  that  excessive  standardizatinn  and 
unifofmity  will  alienate  ethnic  groups  from  public  and  voluntary 
organizations.  A  ga.sual  HtroU  thfQUgh  the  Little  Italies,  the  ^  older 
jew^ish  neigh  borh^odsi  Hungarian  neighbor  hoods:  and  other  riationali= 
ty  enclaves,  immediately  reveals  local  social  patterns  that  are  difTerent 
from  these  found  in  the  suburbs  of  other  Inner  city  areas,  There  is  also 
a  grovving  body  of  research  which  documents  the  iniportance  ot 
ethnicity  and  neighbDrhood  as  key  tactors  in  the  willingness  of  people 
to  use  social  services,  particularly  amohg  working  class  ethnic 
populations.  (I  use  Greely's  term  "ethrficity"  to  mean,  **peqplehnod,  a 
sense  of  commonality  or^comrti unity  derived  from  networks  of  family 
relations  that  have  over  the  generations  been  the  carriers  of  common 
experiencce.")^^ 

By  analyzing  sectj)ndary  d^ta,  Gceely  has  uncovered  fascinating 
evidence  that  many  present  traits. of  second  and  third  generation 
"immigram  families  in  the  United  States  resemble  ethnic-cultural  traits 
found  in  their  ancestral  countries  of  origin.  ^ 

Giordano  has  identified  several  studies  w^hich  point  to  ethnic 
differences  jn  specific  areas.  Value  orientations,  definition  of  family 
roles,  response/  to  physical  and  mental  illness»_Liiilization  rates  of 
mental  heal ttr  facilities,  and  the  incidence  of  mental  disorders  vary 
significantly  among  different  Euro-ethnic  populations. 

"Both  researchers  reject  assimilation  or  melting  pot  conceptions  as  a 
way  of  understanding  ethnic  groups.  ■     .  ^ 

Let  me  briefly  highlight  selected  research  findings  that  offer  some 
perspective  on  this  issue  pf  cultural  diversity.  In  an  impressive  study  of 
attitudes  of  Eifro-ethnic  families  toward  the  elderly,  Fandetti  found 
that  82  percent  of  a  random  sample  of  Baltimore's  ethnic  residents 
"indicated  their  feelings  that  their  relatives  could  not  be  comfortable  in 
homes  for  the  aged staffed  by  individuuls  from  different  ethnic 
backgrouhds,  A  Hey  factor  was  language.  The  sample  included  people 
from  different  ethnic  groups,  including  Greeks,  Italians,  poles,  and 
Germans^"  The  conclusion  was  that  "ethnic  staffing  of  old  age  homes 
was  important  for  "  'old  timers'  "  with  limited  language  ability."  When 
asked  where  long-term  care  services  for  the  elderly  should  be 
delivered  in  the  community,  the  respondents  stated  their  Tiighest 
preference  to  be  the  Catholid'Church  or  local  ethnic  organizations,'* 

;  ''  '"Rt?pnr!  iif  ihu-'Spt'cUil  Piipui.iiinn  Suhpancl  on  Ment.ii  Heiilih  uf  AmuricLin'^  of  Kufiipeiin  fUhnic 
Origins."  p         !Suhrnint?d  En  the  PrL-sjLluniS  Comminec  on  Mtiniul  Health.  Feb  P>7H) 

Grtjely.  A  ,  ^'hvC'jn  i  fhrv  h*^ /jkr  rv.'{>lL-sv  York  V.  P  Diniiin,  KHl)  ^ 
'*  Joseph  tjiurtlafti^  anil  C?r:iLe  rMijrd^nn.  "  rhc  Eihno-Ciilturul  F.iijtor  in  Munial  Hc;iAih.'^  irHfnuJt? 
-in  Pkiraiism  Am\  Ornup  IilL-ntity^  AmtrfiLran  Jtrwrsh  ConimitteL-,  New  York,  1-^? 

"  Don.tld  Funtioifr  jnU  DnnaUl  (itjlfuntj.  "Cart-'  ai  ihc  Aycd  AttitudcH  nf  Whiit?  lUhniL-  VdnuUcs/^ 
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:  Another  study,  by  Fandetti  and  Geltand,  stresses  the  impottunce  of 
family,  friend h»  and  local  networks  in  relation  to  mental  health 
services.  The  distant  or  impersonal  mental  health  center  is  not  seen  as 
an  aci^ptable  place  to  seek  help  among  working  class  Americans  of 
European  heritage, ,  Mental  health  specialists  frequently  are  not- 
perceived  as  appropriate  agents  for  meeting  problems  that  are  beyond 
the  expertise  of  the  faniily  and  the  local  coniniunity.*^ 

My  own  research  with^  ^the  Jewish  community  of  Cleveland 
indicate^s  similar  patterns.  Among  elderly  Jews,  there  is  enormous 
resistance  to  using  personal  social  services  not  provided  under  Jewish 
auspices.  It  should  be  noted,  that  iri  general,  w^hen  people  are  having 
serious  personal  oq  family  problems,  or  need  help  to  cope  with  a  crisis, 
they  tend  to^  shy  away  from  organized  servfces  of  any- kind/There  is 
stilly  considerable  stigma  attached  to  the  notion  of  seeking  help, 
whether  for  alcoholisrn^  a  poor  marriage*  depres^in,  or  a  d^turbed 
child. __When  public  policy  completely  staodardizeT  the  vvay  irr which 
services  must  be  delivered,  the  barriers  tg  utilization  are  further 
intensified.  TJrot^  is  ample  evidencce  thai  peopie  are  more  likely  to 
seek  and  use  help  if  it  is  available  in  a  local  neighborhood  and  is 

;  delivered^  u^^r  auspices  that  are  regarded  as  friendly  hnd  non- 
bureaucr^^  In  additidhV  staff  of  such  agencies  must  be  trained  so  they 
are  attuned  to.  the  variations  in  values,  life  style,  and  help-seeking 

■  patterns  of  the-tftpnijituettdies  they  serve.  For  some  neighborhoods, 
this  may  mean  kno'^J^^ge  of  Itahan,.  Russian,  or  Yiddish,  In  one  area, 
it  may  mean  sensitivi|^  to  religious  differences:  in  another,  it  may  be  an 
awareness  of  differen&es  between  rural  and  urban  life  styles. 

An  impbrtant  oaveat  to  my  previous  discussion  pertains  to  the 
importance  of  social  class.  Most  of  the  research  and  experience  I  have 
cited  is  based  on  samples  of  lower  income,  working  class  populations, 
where  these  cult  uiifi^ 'different  character  is  ties  spe^m  to  persist  into 
third  and  fourth  generations.  Some  new  Tesearch  dealing  with  middle 
class  Italians,  not  yet  pubUshed  by  Fandetti,  suggest^  that  ethnic 
identification  largely  dissipaies  when  income,  occupation,  and  educa= 
tional  status  appreciably  increase,  ^hjs  finding  must  be  regarded 
cautiously  since  Columbia,  Marylan^^^^y  be  very  atypical  of  other 
Amarican  cities.  More 'research  is  needed  to  verffy  such  conciusions. 
In. any  case,  it  does  not  alter  our  concern^since  the  bulk  of  people  vvho 
use  social  agencies,  publk:' or  volunrary,  are  ^oor  or  lower  middle! 

clasjf.  There  is  considerabfe  evidence  that  aftluent  people,  regardless  of 
ethnic  oi:igin,  prefer  to  pay  for^services  in  the  market  place  rather  than  " 

's^eek  help  from  social  agencies.  They  go  to  private  counselors, 
psychiatrists,  homemakers,  and  other  proprietary  services.  Indeed,  this 

"  r^nruilij  F".iriiJijtn  .truj  [Inwaltj  firlfanil,  "A tEiUitjcs  rn\v;irrt  SyrTiptnftis  jptl  '^fs.icus  in  thi?  fiihnic 
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suggests  the  nl^usibility  of  a  policy  in  which  low  income  people  would 
.receive  vouchers,  so  they  would  have  the  same  freedoni  of  choice  as 
their  triore  afnuent  counterparts. 

In  discussing  the  apparent  governmental  insensitivity  to  different 
erhnic  groups  and  to  the  concepts  of  neighbarhood  and  family,  it  is 
important  not  to  make  global  generalizations.  The  Aict  is  that  some 
policies  and  programs^  are  more  sensitive  thaii  others,  and  in  some 
areas  of  the  country*  publig^  oFficials  are  wiser  and  more  sensitive  than 
in  oth^r  places.  It  is  the  lack  of  a  clear=cut  public  policy,  based  on  solid 
Research,  that  allows  so  much  confusion  and  coniradictorf^oUcy  to 
prevail  Let  me  illustrate  some  of  the  difterences  in  philosophy  and 
contradictory  policies  that  plague  social  agtfrities  and  confuse  cUents. 
Title  VII;  of  the  OldeHAmericans  Act,  provides  funds  for  c6ngregate 
meiris  for  older  people-  Under  this  legislation,  a  means  test  is  explicitly 
prohibited.  Hq^ever,  this  same'service  is  also  provided  (under  Title 
XX  and  I  does  reqiiiVe  a  means"lSr  I  n  areff  of  HlgfT  pbv^^ 
individual  eligibility  can  be  waived  and  the  principle,  of  group 
eligibility  can  be  applied.  There  are  many  agencies  an4 small  churches 
'  that  have  purchase-of-service  contracts  through  Title  XX  and  through 
Title  VII,  and  they  mustl'somehow  reconcile  these^ontradfctory 
eligibility  requirements.  This  confusion  is  only  the  tip  of  the  icelJerg. 
Each  state  inkrprets  the  federal  regulations  in  ils  own  way.  Sorpetimes. 
this  works  in  favor  of  Huro-ethjifUs;  sometimes  certain  of  their  benefits 

are  lost.        1 '  ^      '  '  /  .  '     ^  . 

These  .burlaucratic  hurdle^i  add  one  mbr,e  obsta^e  to  making 
services  easkli  accessible  and  responsive  to  t)^  people  >v^^need  them, 
^urthermon^^ta  reporting  and  proposal-  writing  procedures  are  so 
'complex  and  ambiguous/'that  small  voluritary  agenciei  or  neighbor- 
hood churches^are  discouraged' from  applying  for  government  funding 
and  therefore  are  uhabte  tD|d^ln^r  vital  s^  ;  '  , 

Pluaralism,  Civil  Rights,  an0  Government  Funding 

The  issue  of  whether  sectarian  agencies  should  receive  government 
funds  is  also  riddled  with  ambiguity  and  contradictory  civil  rights 
interpretations,  .Under  some  legislation,  such  as  the  0(der  Ampricanji 
Act.  contracts  for  services  are  often  awarded  precisely  because^  an 
agency  is  secftirian  or  neighborhood  based  and  under  the  auspices  of 
.an  etfinic  organization.  There  is  a  recognition  that  this  approach  to^ 
service  deliviry^  woiild  facihtate  reaching  the  largest  numjbar  of  people 
in  need,  since  sQch  an.  orgammtion^would  be  trusted  and  accepted  by 
^  prospective  consumers.  Obviously,  agencies '  receiving  such  funds 
must  comply  with  civil  rights  law  and  cannot  discriminate  against 
other  consumers  who  seek  the  services.  Thus,  i  congregate  meals 


program  in  a  Jewish  conimunity  center  would  serve  kosher •jfbodjuit 
would  also  serve  any  non-Jewish  client  willing  ^o  eat  a- kosher  meal. 

A  mental  health  boar^  awaking  contracts  p  agencies  serving, 
discharged  mentul  patients,  proyides  a  ajiftradicioHy  illustration.  In  a. 
number  or  citieSi  such  fundmg  bodies  have  refused,  grant  applications 
from  Catholic,  Jewish,  or  ethnic  agencies,  because  they  woljld  not 
serve  an  entire  catchment  area.  From  a  niental  health  rehabilitation 

)4tandpoint,  this  is  disturbing.  OHen,  the  only  remaining  link  to  reality 
for  a  mental  patient  is  identification  with  his  ethnic  or  religious  group. 
Programming  m  ethnic  and  sectarfan  agencies  stresses  a  sense  .of 
community,  of  ethnic  tradition,  and  common  cultural  heritage.  Why 
should  such  agencies  be  refused  mental  health  funding?  Throughouf 
the  coumry,  funding  policies  are  ambiguous  and  the  interpretation  of 
civil  rights  laws  and  regulations  varies  from  place  to  place.  Because  of 

^his  amN^uij:y,.^  before  the 

courts.  In  efiecE,  public  social  policy  is^  being  decidedly  judges  whose 
opinions  are  substitutes  fqrithe  legislative  p"rocess. 

Legaf  DHemmaB  :  a 

.     To  sharpen  this  dilemma.  I  would  like  to  pose  two  partially 
hypothetical  situations  to  the  Commissfon.  One  involves  an  orden 
nuns  who  want  to  provide  special  social  services  to  unmarried  mothers 
.ot  Mexican- American  heritage.  The  nuns  do  not  want  to  serve  other 
populatioris  because  the  effectiveness  of  their  program  requires  a  very 
spfccial  approach.  Government  funds  are  being  refused  because  of  this 
selectivity.  Thd  local  pubHc  agency  wants  the  nuns  to  serve  everyone 
in  ^t^e  area/whQ'seeic^setvice<  despite  the  fact  that*  there  are  other 
agerieies  available  to  serve  other  young  unnfarried  mothers.  My 
question  is/^^What  is  legally  right  and  morally  righf  in  such  a 
situation?"  A  second  situation  involves  a  Jewish  nursing  home  that 
voluntarily  admitted  two  Black  residents  several  years  ago.  The 
condition  of  administration'at  that  time  was  that  the  home  was  Jew  ish, 
the  programming  was  Jewish-oriented,  and  the  food  Was  kosher.  Now 
some  years  later,  the  two  black  residents  want  to  sue  the  home  for  notv 
serving  them  Jbod,  that  is  more  in  keeping , with  their  own  ethnic 
traditions.  Since  this,  would  jnvolve  pork  products,  complying  with 
the  request  ojf  the  two  residents  would  be  extremely  offensive  to  the 
other  residents  of  this  institution^  Does  the  home  have  a  right,  to 
remain  kosher?  ^  .  ;  ^ 

These  illustrations  highlight  the  central  social  poliey^  dilemma  for 
the  nation:  if  we  are  iin  essentially  pluralistic  society,  carvpublic  policy 
disregafd  that  fact:  that  is.  can  we  have  a  culturally  and  religiously 
diverse  society  and  still  maintain  public  policy  which  fails  to  recognize 
and  support  such  diversity'^  '  - 
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The  Broader  Issue  of  Pu^^  Social,  Services  ^* 

Let  me  iTy  to  place  the  miktei^  into  a i)roader  perfective  of  social 
service  for  all  Americans,  Clearly*  one  of  the  dilemmas,  that  in  faced 
both  t^ederally  ancl  locally,  is  how  scarce  social  service  resources 
should  be  apportioned^  To  assert  that  a  sectarian  or  ethnic  group 
should  Be  perjnitied  infuse  government  funds  to  exclusively  servrt^, 
their  own  members  when  at  the  same,  time  there  are  not  services  for 
others  in  the  community  may  seemuinjust.  The  voluntary  arid  sectarian 
sectors  cannot.be  expanded  at  the  expanse  of  a  good  public  system  of 
social  services  for  all  But  neither  can  insensitive;  public  bureaucracies 
be  expected  to  serve  client  groups  with  very  special  ways  of  seeking 
and  using  services. 

V  *In  a  recent  paper  on  the  family,  Irving  Levine  called  for  an 
approach  to  public  policy  that  he  labeled.  "A  Social  Conservative 

V  A  p  p  roac  h . " '  ^.  -  Essen  t  i  al  1  y ,  .i  t  w  as  a  ceco  g  n  i  t  i  o  n.  t  hat  t  h  e,  planning-  and 
delivery  of  social  services  required  a  partnership  between  the  public 
and  voluntary  sectors  and  between  tamily.  neighborhood,  and  profes- 
sionals.   ,  '  .  - 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  tor  the  United  States  in' 
.applying  this  social  conservative  approach  are  to  be  found  in  Great 
Britain.  Britain,  has  a  long  iraditloh  of  caring  for  people  in  trouble,  and 
in,  recent  years  has  developed  a  very  comprehensive  personal  spcial 
service  system  that  has  a  strong  but  consideEatile  Ifititude^for  volun- 
tary, sectarian,  neighborhood  based,  and  self  help  organi"zations.^^^^ 

The  British  Personal  Service  System 

^  In  1970,  Pariiament  passed  a  fa^  reaching  act  which  unified 
previously  fragrriented  social  programs*  drid  made  them  more  respon= 
sive  to^people  who  needed  help.  First,  they  separated  social  services 
from  health,  housing,  and  public  welfare.  Then,  they  integrated  all  the 
existing  social  service  programs  to  children,  tamilies,  the  handicapped, 
the  mentally  ill,  and  the  aged.  Local  governments  have  the  actual 
responsibility  for  the  administration  and  delivery' of  the  social  services; 
Each  city  and  rural  government  is  required  to  create  a  single  social 
service  department  which  brings  together  the  heretofbrc.  s^arate 
i^^encies  serving  ditTereni  client  groups.  The  department  ik  an  integral 
paptiof  city  government  along  with  education,  housing,  and  transpor- 
tation. The  from-line  staff,  in  the  reorganized  department,  are  social 
workers  operating  out  of  neighborhood  offices- throughout  the  city. 
Their  job  is  to  provide  direct  advice  and  counseling,  but  aLso  to  be 

thoroughly  knowledgeable  about  other  resources  throughout  the 

A     _ '   "  )  ^' 

'      IrMtm  I  <--v,ini-,    'Hoi'-ft^nn^  \ht:  r\nnily  fhrnu^^h  Inturm.il  SuppitrE  (i-ftnips  "  V^c'^anicd  ai  ihc 


'uuniniunity./Thc  -luciul  vvorkuivWhn  i^-ii  generalisr,  is  the  kuy  link  lo 
oihur  agencies  such  iis  cniploynicW,  Irousiiig,  H^honls,  ctnirts,  hospitals, 
and  social  security.  This  worker  is  the  bridgo  betNvccii  the  ianiil>,ihl* 
cnmmunins  and  ifie  institution,  Wherever  possible,  the  gt^rlsip  ktiep 
peuple  out  of  instauiions,  by  providing  ;h_em  with  ctihimumty^based 
Services,  h  a  hc^spiuil   or  iiisuuition 'btvorne^  'necessary,  yhe  st?eial 
\vdrker  Jielps  the  elieni  with 'the  Fransition  and'uorks  uith  the  laiiiily. 
.  rhc  new  systeni  niakt^s  this  piissible.  Social  vv^orkers  hi  the  hcispitals! 
nursing  homes,  sheltered  workshops,  and  childrenN  ilistitutions  an:  all 
employees  ot;  the  same  niunicipai  social  service  department.  Anyone 
feeding  help,  no'niaiier  whift  their  problem,  age,  or  income  can  call  or 
Y  go  to  their  local  area  social  service  t^Hlce.  The  British^  call  chi^^ 
principle  "the  single  door."  .      -  • 

^    l  o  get  a  Hrst-hund  look  at  the  actual  workings  of  the  Brinsh  system,' 
I   chose  to   study   the   social   service  department'  of  the  city'of 
^  Bifminghani/ l^irrningham  hasMnicr^stuig  similarities  to  some  Amerfv 
can  cHies/Ii  is  a  large  industrial  ceiiier,  located  in  the  West  Midlaiuls'' 
region  of  Bruain,%  has  a  population  of  over  one  million  and  many  of 
'the  sanie  ^t'icial  problems  as  our  urban  centers.  The  central  citsi  is 
;commercial  and  house^mainly  the  poor  and  ethnic  ihinoriiies'from  the 
West  Indies  and  Asia.  More  affluent  residents  live  in  privately  owned 
honies  jfr  the  surroundiiig  suhu^^  - 

=J'bb  stWral  =servic:e.departnieiH  has  respohsibility  tor  a  ssade  iietwork 
ot  community-based  se'rvices^ and  institutions.  T  he  city  is  divided  into 
thirteen  areas,  with  a  sqeial  service  office  in  each  area.  E^ery  ofHce 
houses- two  to  three  teams  of  social  Wi^rkers  made  up  of  ten  to  iw^ds  e 
professionals  and  assistants.  Elach  team  is  resporisible  tor  .eosering  a 
specific  geographic  '^patch."  .Attached  to  each  area  office"  is  a  home 
help  department,  where  elderly  andd  disabled  people  Can.  request 
bomemakers,  home  delivered  meals,  and  a  wide  range.bf  other  services 
-which  help  them  maintain  intJependent  living,  Maiiy  vi^hunfary 
organi/ations  and  associations  are  linked,  to  the  Uirea  ofricts^  The 
essential  principle  in  the  British  system  is  that  people  living  in  various 
neighborhoods  can  go  £u  this  ^'^iIlgle  door" nmd  be  connected  to"'ahy 
other  service  or  resource  rha,^:may"be  required.  Backin^'-up  the  front- 
line ntighhiirhiicul  cit'Oces  are  luihdriids .  tif  services  and  facilities 
adniinistered  or  nnanced  by  the  depariment:;  ;  rhi?^  |ncludes  day  ' 
nurseries  lur  children,  luncheon  clubs  ]br  the  elderly,  halfway  houses 
tpr  the  ruerftally  ill,  and  Irnstels  fbr'vagrants.  Some  are  public  some 
voluntaryp  and  others  sectariaru 

In  Licfdition  to  the  w/;lNqrgamzed.  public  system  of  social  services, 
which  is' accessible  1o  afl,  {here  are  nume^rous  voluntary,  seciiman,  and 
neighborhooU  orgam/aiions  which  receive  considerable  support  from  - 
the  local  authority.  Qathiilic  and  Jewish  old  age  homes,  sectarian 
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saddption  agencies,  and  citizen's  adviHOry  bureaus  all  receive  grants, 
from  theluc^l  Hocial  service  department-with  a  minimum  of  bureau- 
cratic/paper  work.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  of  life  in  Britain  that 
neighborhood  and  sectariao  organizations  are  trusted  by  their  constitu- 
ents and  should  therefore  be  subsidized  to  deliver  services. 

I  do  not  cite. the  British  system  as  the  model  that  should  be  adopted 
for  the  United  States.  I  point  it  out  because  it  vividly  demonstrates  that 
ai  service  system  can  be  essentially  public  and  remain  very  sensitive  to 
cultural,  ethnic,  religiousi  and  neighborhood  differences^ 

Finally,  in  concluding  this  report,  I  would  like  to  highlight  a  number 
of  policy ^reqpmmendations  that  would  lead  to  rrTiore  effective  services 
not  only  to  Americans  of  Euro-ethnic  heritage,  but  for  all  Americans. 

1.  Single  door  concept,*^  Every  neighborhood  should  have  at  least . 
one  highly  visible  office  stafTed,  by  friendly,  sensitive  professionals 
Who  are  able  to  give  informati&n,.  advice,  advocacy,  and  follow-up 
services.  The  staff  should  be  Strained  in  the  ethnic,  neighborhood, 
religious,  or  cultural  traditions  of  the  area  in  which  it  is  located. 

This  office  could  provide  central  access  to  anyone  with  any 
problems;  Sometimes,  it  should  be  directly  managed  either  by  a  public 
agency,  or  by  a  church,  community  center,  or  sectarian  instiiution, 

2.  Social  care  services  should  get  a  much  higher  priority  in  our 
planning  and  budget  allocations.-  Ther^y  and  treatment  are  essential, 
but  they  dre  only  a  sm^all  part  of  the  kinds  of  services  many  people 
need  to  maintain  themselves.  There  must  be  greater  emphasis  pn 
homemakers,  meals  on  wheels,  transportation,  chore  services,  in  shorty 
the  life  support  services  that  effect  the  daily  survival  of  the  rnentally 
ill,  handicapped,  frail,  elderly,  and  physically  disabled,-.- 

3.  Public  and  voluntary  agencies  must  seek  new  avenues  for 
integrating  their  professional  services  with  those  provided  by  members 
of  the  family.  The  hospice  movement  is  an  example  of  how  this  can  be 
achieved.  Respite  programs,  for  those  who  care  for  handicapped,  frail, 
or  disabled  family  members,  can  be  expanded  greatly.  Given  what  we 
know  about  informal  networks  and  the  role  of  family,  more  attention 
must  be  paid  to  educating  professionals  with  this  outlook. 

Finally,  I  repeat  the  central  policy  dilemma  I  posed  earlier  -  if  the 
Uniied  States  is  in  fact  a  culturally,  religiously,  and  ethnically  diverse 
Hocieiy  =  can  pubJic  policy  be  promulgated  which  fails  to  support  and 
nurture  such  diversity? 

Atfreti  K^hri,  "\Scfvic=tf  I5i;iivi>ry  .if  ihi^  NLMghhrirhniHl  l  evel  [Jxpt/neriLe  Iht'ory  and  i-AiU/'SoCiul 
Svrvu;^  Rfyiv^^  March  I'^^i 

-  Rnburt  .Vlnrris.  "Cari/iM  ht^r  vs.  Ciinng  Ab<iui  I'yupli?,"  SiHUal  ^Vurk.  Scpi.  I'j77 

H     M    V1firt)riL'y.  fhr  Fumilv  ami  iht'  Stiiti'.  Con/iuii'fiiliaifi^  fiif  Sticial  Policy  (I-ondon  h  N  V  : 
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Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you,  Dr  Rosenberg, 

David  E,  Beigel,  our  first  reactor,  is  the  Director  of  neighborhood 
and  Family  Services  Project  for  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia's Washington  Public  Affairs  Center. 

He  has  held  a  variety  of  prganizingi  planning,  and  administrative 
positions  in  mental  health  and  human  services  agerfcies. 

He  has  written  extensively  on  mental  health  and  neighborhood 
support  systems  and  is  currently  an  instructor  and  Doctoral  student  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  for  Social  Work  and  Community 
Planning,  and  he  lives  in  Baltimore, 

RESPONSE  OF  DAVID  E,  BIEGEL 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Saltzman, 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  this  consultation.  Dr, 
Rosenberg  reviews  the  major  problems  that  exist  in  social  service 
dehvery  today  and  correctly  points  out  the  growing  need  for  social 
services  in  this  country.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Rosenberg  that  among  the 
major  issues  are  fragmentation^  of  services,  lack  of  coordination  of 
services,  and  services  being  delivered  in  an  impersonal  and  culturally 
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sensitive- mannen  I  would  add,  howfiver,  that  lack  of  accessibility  of 
services  is  a  critical  issue,  also,  - 

My  own  view  of  policy  initiatives  needfed  to  improve  social  service 
delivery^  especially  the  delivjery  of  services  to  Euro-ethnic  Americans, 
differs  In  approach  from  Dr.  Rosenberg,'  However;  Dr  Rosenterg 
discusses  the  importance  of  the  family  in  ethnic  communities  and  the 
need  for  iniegrating  social  services  with  the  services  being  provided  by 
the  family.  '  " 

I  believe  our  focus  should  be  upon  strengthening  the  entire  range  of 
social  and  community  support  systems  in  ethnic  communities  a^nd  then 
linking  these  support  system!  with  professional  services.  Such  support 
systems  would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  family, 

I  believe  that  such  an  approach  is  consonant  with  the  thinking  of 
both  the  recent  President*s  Commission  on  Mental  Health  and  the 
National  Commission  on  Neighborhoods,  It  builds  upon  the  sirengthsr 
resources,  and  positive  neighborhood  identification  of  residents  in 
urban  ethnic  communities, 

I'd  like  to  discuss  the  following  three  issues  today.  First,  what  are 
community  support  systems  and  why  are  they  important? 

Second^  what  are  essential  principles  of  a  renewed  social  service 
delivery  system^  and  thirds  what  policy  iniiiaiives  are  needed  to 
strengthen  our  sqcial  service  delivery  system?  , 

Our  social  service  system  has  failed  to  understand  the  concept  of 
community  and  has  ignored  neighborhoods  and  their  support  systems* 
I  believe  the  answer  to  these  issues  is  not,  as  many  would  have  us 
believe,  a  program  approach  involving  another  new  program  or 
another  new  service.  Rather,  these  issues  can  best  be  addressed 
through  a  process  that  utilizes  the  naturally  occuring  strengths  and 
resources  in  ethnic  communities. 

The  elements  of  community  support  systems  are  varied.  They 
include:  the  woman  in  her  60*s  on  the  block  that  neighbors  turn  to  for 
help  or  support  when  their  welfare  checks  are  late;  the  bartender  the 
customers  talk  to  about  marital  problems;  the  widowed  persons  group 
the  Church  sponsors  to  provide  n^utual  support  and  socializa|,ion;^  the 
neighbor  who  takes  in  the  14-year-old  girl  who  has  been  thrown  out  of 
her  house  by  her  family^ the  clergyman  that  parishioners  talk  to  about 
family  problems;  the  community  organization  that  helps  residents 
develop  the  needed  community-based  hot  linej  the  ethnic  organization 
that  help  the  middle-age  parents  with  the  strains  caused  by  value 
conflicts  with  their  children;  and  the  co-wonker  who  helps  with  the 
problems  of  caring  for  aged  parents,  '  k 

In  a  pluralistic  society  such  as  ours,  people  seek  help,  solve 
problenis,  and  meet  needs  in  various  ways.  Thus,  family,  friends, 
neighbors,  co-workers,  clergy,  neighborhood  Gfrganizations,  and  mutu- 
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al  aid  groups  can  all  provide  piaaningful  assistance  in  times  of  need. 
These  are  all  groitps  that  I  would  include  under  the  rubric  of 
community  support  systems. 

There  has  been  mach  r^earch  concerning  the  importance  of  these 
r  support  systems.  Community  support  systems  can  serve  a  preventive 
Cunction  by  contributing  to  an  individuars  sense  of  welNbeing  and  of 
corhpetent  functioning.  They  can  assist  in  reducing  the  negative 
consequences  of  life  stress. 

They  can  be  especiaUy  important,  for  example,  with  the  chronically 
mentally  ill  who  need  assistance  in  recovering  from  the  isolation  of 
institutional  life.  Unfortunatelyj  Federal  initiatives  aimed  at  helping 
former  mental  patients,  have  been  geared  iolely  to  the  provision  of 
professional  services.  NIMH  has  a  program  called  the  Community: 
Support  Program  that  attempts  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  support 
services  to  former  mental  patients,  but  this  program  excludes  the  non- 
professional elements  of  community  support  systems  that  I  mentioned 
above. 

Community  support  systems  are  natijral,  in  that  person-to-person 
caregiving  efforts  develop  without  professional  support  or  assistance. 

Most  oj'ganizational  forms  of  comi^unity  support  systems,  such  as 
mutual  aid  groups  and  neighborhood  organizations,  similarly  develop 
without  professional  intervention, 

Support  systems  are  also  natural  in  the  sense  of  being  ongoing  and 
not  foVmally  organi^fli  Some  particular  forms  of  support  systems 
develop  in  response  to  a  specific  societal  problem. 

For  example,  the  problem  of  divorce  leads  to  support  groups  for  the 
divorced.  Or  groups  sometimpi  get  organized  in  response  to  the  lack 
of  psofe^i^ffi  services  to  address  a  particular  problem^ 

Thus  community  support  systems  serve  all  of  us  in  some  degree  and 
in  different  ways.  More  specificaUy,  however,  community  support 
systems  serve  many  population  groups  that  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
seek  professional  help  or  for  whom  professional  services' ar^  currently 
lacking.  Included  here  would  be  ethnic  and  racial  minorities,  women 
aiyd  the  aged, 

^ommunity  support  systems  offer  help  in  a  culturally  acceptable 
manner,  without  stigma  or  loss  of  pride,  and  I  feel  this  is  extremely 
important  in  ethnic  comr^nities.  The  individual  seeking  help  does  not 
need  to  identify  themselves  as  having  a  problem,  being  weak,  sick,  -  a 
client  or  a  patient  -  as  they  would  in  seeking  professional  help. 
Community  support  systems  are  thus  an  important  component  of  the 
strengths  and  resources  often  found  in  neighborhoods. 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  University  of  Southem  California  has  ' 
been  working  on  a  project  that  is  examining  mental  health  resources 
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and  needs  in  two  urban  ethnic  neighborhgods,  Baltimore  and  Milwau- 
kee.       ^  f  :       ,      '  ^  ,  ^ 

Our  r^^eh  there  h^  shown  that  there  are  a  large  number  df  '-^^ 
professional  and  lay  helpers;  by  lay,  I  mean  family^  friends,  neighbors, 
ejergy,  et  cetera,  ofTering  services  in  these  cornmunitrei.  Many  of  these 
helped  not  only  liv^  in  the  neighborhoods  they  serve,  but  have  done 
so  for  years.  Thfy  express  generally  positive  feelings  about  these 
neighborhoodi,  despite,  the  existence  of  many  community  issues  .and 
,  pt<bblems  that  we  uncovered, 

pur  data  also  show  that  lay  helpers  expressed  a  strong  iense  of 
community  pride  and  in  turn  they  are  highly  regarded  and  trusted  by 
community  residents.  Additionally,  we  found  that  residents  prefer  to 
take  care  of  their  own  problems,  often  without  seeking  professional 
assistance,  but  they  do  so  with  the  support  and  assistance  of  lay 
helpers.  One  of  the  most  important  findings  in  our  study  was  that, 
professional  agencies,  social  service  agencies,  mental  health  agen^es, 
health  agencies,  are  generally  unaware  of  the  operation  of  these 
networks  and  support  systems,  and  in  fact  professional  services  often 
tend  to  be  *!parachuted"  into  communities,  ignoring  the  support 
systems  that  exist  and  not  linking  their  services  with  those  support 
systems*  - 

In  sum^  I  would  say  that  the  positive  involvement  of  lay  helpers  in 
the  neighborhoods,  the  inclination  of  community  residents  towards 
seinielp,  the  large  number  and  availability  of  helpers,  the  trust  afforded 
these  helpers,  and 'the  selective  preferences  for  the  services  of  lay  help 
emphasize  the  importance  of  these  support  systems, 

I  might  add  that  nothing  rm  really  saying  here,  in  any  way,  implies 
that  professional  services  aren't  needed.  Rather,  quite  the  opposite  is 
true. 

Both  professional  and  community  support  systems  ai'e  important, 
but'to  be  most  effective,  they  need  to  be  linked  with  each  other.  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  issue  rd  like  to  discuss,  which  is  what  are  the 
essential  principles  of  a  renewed  social  service  delivery  system, 

I  believe  that  a  renewed  social  service  delivery  system,  that  utilizes 
the  resources  of.commftfity  support  systemSj  should  be  based  on  the 
following  six  principlesl^ 

First,  the  focus  should  be  upon  the  promotion  of  health,  not  the 
treatment  of  illness  or  pathology. 

Second,  services  should  be  designed  to  account'  for  age,  sex,  class, 
ethnic,  and  racial  differences.  *^ 

Third,  neighborhoods  are  a  positive  resource  that  can  and  should  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  service  delivery.  Professional  services  should  be 
designed  to  complement,  augment,  and  stregthen  neighborhood  based 
support  systems, 
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Fourth,  the  communiiy,  and  not  agencies,  needs  tp  take  primary 
respoAsibility  .for^ttheir  own  social  services,  A  sense  of  competency, 
self-esteein,  and  power  is  extremely  important  to  the  health  of  a 
community  and  Is  a  critical  factor  in  efforts  •  at  prevention  and 
rehabiHtation. 

Fifth,  a  neighborhood  capacity  building  process*  not  a  program 
model,  is  needed  in  order  to  self-derine  strengths,  problems,  resources, 
and  services  to  ensure  the  community  Will  seek  and  receive  help 
within  a  relevant  value  framework.  In  that  way,  people  overcome  the 
stigma  of  problems^  seek ^ help  eaclier^^  increase  utilization  of  services, 
and  strengthen  their,  neighborhood  helping  system. 

A.  partnership  among  service  providers**  government  officials,  and 
.^  neighborhood  r^idgTits  is  needed  as  a  precondition  to  an  integrated 
service  system. ,  To  ensure  full  comm.uniiy  partnership,  however, 
empowerment  of  consumers  is  essential, 

I  believe  if  our  social  service  policies  were  based  on  these  pfindiples, 
service  delivery  systems  would  be  able  to  serve  more  individuals  in  ^a 
more  cost  effective  manner  that  would  strengthen  the  nation's^ 
communities  as  well  as  helu  individuals  in  need. 

In  the  research  that  weVe  been  doing  for  the  last  four  years,  we've 
collected  a  lot  bf  information  and  data  that  show  how  support  systems 
are  effective,  and  I  have  a  number  of  vignettes  that  indicate  these 
points.  1.  ^  ^      ^  ;  ■ 

There  really  isn't  time  here  to  go  into  all  of  ihemj  so  Vd  just  like  to 
list  briefly  a  number  of  ways  in  which  we  found  uhat  a  community 
support  systems  aproach  can  be  effective. 

The  first  Is  that  it  can  reach  populations  in  need  of  assistance  v^ho 
would  nev^fcseek  professional  help.  The  second  is  that  it*s  built  upon 
the  strengths  of  commuqities.  The  third,  it  builds  upon  the  unique 
ability  of  community  residents  to  know  what  ,  will  work  in  their 
particular  .community.  Professionals  oftentimes  have  a  hard  time 
getting  a  handle  on  a  neighborhood  in  terms  of  its  needs,  strengths,  and 
resources,  Community  residents  who  have  lived  there  for  a  long  while, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  of  people  in  the  community^  often 
"have  a  much  better  sense  of  what  programs  will  work  and  what  won't 
work.  Fourth,  creating  linkages  between  support  systems  and  profes- 
sional services  can  also  help  reduce  fragmentation  of  services  and  thus 
provide  help  in  a  more  effective  way.  Fifth,  community  support' 
systems,  by  creating  linkages  between  community  support  systems  and 
social  service  professionals,  can  help  reinforce *the  work  of  lay  helpers 
and  demystify  the  role  of  professionals.  In  our  work  we  had  a 
confHerence,  bringing  together  clergy,  human  service  professionals,  and 
neighborhood  residents;  about  a  hundred  persons  attended.  After,  the 
conference  was  over  a  number  of  lay  helpers*  from  a  Catholic  church 
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in  the  area,remarked  to  their  pastor  that  they,  really  felt  energized 
l^bQut  pariigipating  in  the  conference.  When  the  pastor  asked  whyv 
they  said  that  they  found  out  that  professions^; ^dn't  have  Ml  the 
answers  either,         ^  .       v  ^      .  : 

This  might  seepi  self-evident  to  us,  but  qftentinies  professionals  like 
to  give  people  the  impression  that  they  do  have^all  the  answers,  thus 
.^^aking^ay  helpers  feel  somewhat  inadequate.  Once  they  get  a  chance 
fo  interact  wfth  professionals  and:see  that  they:  donjt  . have  all  the 
answers  either,  they're  a  lot  mor^  willing  to  go  out  and  help  pepplf. 

The  third  major  issue  Vd  like  to  focut  on  today  is  %yhat  policy 
initiatives  are  needed  to  enhance  commuhity  support  systems  and  to 
->  jink  them  with  the  social  service  delivery  system    I  want  to 
concehtrate  op  one  specifiosreid&irtme  we  made  in  bur 

work'  to  both  the  Preside^^V^^'dpmmbii6  Mental^ealth  and  the 
National  Commission  on  Neighbdrhoods;  that  is,  we'd  like  to  see  the 
creation  of  a  fedec^ly  administered  Self^Help  Development  Fund  that 
would  be  designed  to  strengthen  community  sugpori  systems  and  to 
^n^ble  linkages  between  these  systems  and  the  sotoial  service  help  and 
mental  health  service  systems.  .  ^ 

The  area  of  focus  of  the  Fund  would  thus  be  human^  services.  There 
are  |i  number  of  precedents  for  such  a  Fund,  including  the  Imer^ 
American  Foundation,  the  Co-dp  Bank  Self-^Help  Fund  for  Economic 
Development,  and  HUD's  Neighbdrhood  ,Self^Help  Development 
Fund,  which  focuses  on  neighborhood  reVitalization, 
-  The  fund,  as  we  see  it,  would  be  administered  by  a  board  consisting 
of  consumers  and  professional  representatives  and  have  three  principal 
components.  'The  first  component  would  be  capacity  building  of 
neighborhood-based  support  systems.  Small'  seed  grants  could  be 
provided  to  neighborhood  organizations  for  training  and  technical 
assistance  in  strengthening  their  support  systems  and  linking  them  with 
the  professional  sector.     i  ^ 

The  second  component  of  the  Fund  would  involve  regulatory 
oversight.  There  are^  cufrenily  many,  pbstacles  =  administrative, 
physical  and  legal-  which  inhibit  and  hinder  pommuniiy  support* 
systems.  These  are  many  of  the  same  obstacles  that  also  tend  to  lead  to 
fragmentation!  lack^bf  accountability,,  and  lack  of  aceessibiliiy  of 
services.  The  Fund  would  be  charged  with  recommending  statutory 
and  administrative  changes  on  Ffederal,  State,  and  local  levels  to 
enhance  community  support  systems. 

The  third  component  of  the  Fund  would  be  working  ihlrough  States 
and  local  communities  to  develop  standards  for  assessing  the  impact  of 
human  service  programs  on  community  support  systems.  The  goal 
would  be  to  prevent  programs  from  weakening  or  undermining  local 
support  systems  in  neighborhoods.  '    ^  ' 
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Four  Vears  ago  when  I  jmk  syprki^ng:  for  Associated  Catholic 
Charities,  Inez,  in  Baltimore,  and  wirgtarted  a  program  of  providing 
^upparts  to  elderl^^  pei^ohsrThe  prdjraifi  was  funded  through  tht 
State  jof  Marylaiift  t^vfjislp  maintain  elderly  persdns  in  their  homes.  The 
program  had  ^^Svyery  good  go&l»  to '  prevent  the  premature  and 
'  unnecessaryhirisytutionalization  of  older  people^  by  providing  chore 
'sai^icei,  light  house-keeping  services,  et  cetera,  to  help  maintain  older 
^^frsons  in  their  homes.  , 

'  We  did  a  very  good  needs  assessment  and  we  found  out  wjiat  part  of 
the  city  was  most  in  need  of  dur  services,  and  -we  contacted 
organizations  and  made  sure  we  didn't  duplicate  other  professional 
services.  One  area  we  really  didn't  know  about  or  think  about  was 
the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  community  residents  in  this  particular 
community,  that  we  were  working  in,  that  were  already  providing 
those  supports  to  elderly  people  in  their  neighborhoods. 

What  we* ve  basically  found,  was  that  rather  than  seeing  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  being  served  as  a  Vesult  of  our 
program,  Qur  professional  services  in  many 'ways  undermined^yaihd 
replaced  some  of  the  services  that  individuals  Kwere  ^^^ovidin^  oh  a 
voluntary  basis.  This  is  why  I  think  that  it's  important  to  look  ait  the 
impact  that  j professional  programs  have  on  the  suppprt  systems  that 
already  exist  in  communities,  so  we  make  sure  that  we're  really 
strehgthening  and  not  weakening  wjiat's  already  there. 

'COE^lillSSlONpR  SALTZMAN/Th^^^ 

Ouf  second  reactor  will  be  Dr.  William  C.  McReady. 

William  McReady  has  worked  with  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of  Chicago  since  1971  and  has  been  the- 
Director  of  that  organization  and  Center  for  the  Study  of  American 
Pluralism  for  the  last  two  years.  ^ 

He  has  written  many  articles,  reports,  and  books  on  the  ethnic 
experience  in  the  United  States,  is  the  editor  of  the  quarterly  journal 
Ethnicity  and  holds  aDoctpratein  Sociology  from  the  University  of 
Illinois.  ^  ' 

,Dr.  McC  ready  .  = 

RESPONSE  OP  WILLIAM  MCCREADY 

Thank  you.  ,  ' 

rd  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  four  issues,  which  emerge  from 
•  Professor  ^senberg*s  paper,  .  , 

The"  first  are  various' obstacles  for  socia^  policy  In  a  pluralistic 
society.  ^  '  :  ^ 

The  seccynd  is  the  rple  of  litigatio;!  in  the  formatiori  of  social  policy. 

The  third  is  a  sort  of  a  hidden  agenda  item,  having  to  do  with 
religious  preference,  which  becomes  involved  in  a  lot  of  the  discus- 
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sions  about  social  policy  and  Euro-ethnics;  and  finally,  some  models  . 
for  policy  fonnulatibn,  which: will  expajid  on  the  comments  thpt  • 
ProfesBor  Rosanbefg  made*  ■  ■ 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  I  think  these  issues  are^mpbrtarit  is 
that  people  in  the  policy  making  forums  of  our  society  frequfritly  have' 
conceptions  or  stereotypes  of  the  society,  which  siniply  do  not  fit  thte 
^         .  •  ^     ,  /.^V'^  ,  ^        ;  /  ' 

The  data  is  rather  persuasfye  that  we  continue  t^  be  a  pluralistic 
people;  yet  policies  are  either  made  for  a  few  neglected  many,  or  for 
the  generalized  many,  none  of  whom  actually  exist. 

Why^fthis  Continues  to  happen  will  be  the  focus  for  the  remainder  of 
mycommehis,  . 

First  of  all;  one  serious  obstacle  to  pluralistic  social  policy  making  is 
rather  the  inherent  clash  between  the  ideology  of  pluralism  and  the 
technique  of  responding  to  social  problems  using  what  I  call  the 
deviant  case  approach. 

Take,  for  exampfe,  Prdfessor  Rosenberg!^  hypothetical  situation  of 
the  social  service  agency  $erying  kosher  food.  — 

The  deviant  case  approach  would  prohibit  such  an  agency  from 
receiving  public  funds  since  it  could  not  serve  everyone  who  came  in 
the  door*  meaning  those  who  would  not  care  to  eat  kosher.  The  policy 
would  be  detefmihed  by  the  deviant  casej  in  other  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  ways  could  be  found  to  keep  the  agency  open 
while  still  respecting  its  heritage,  but  it  would  mean  that  some  special 
arrangements  ^tnd  funds  would  have  to  be  allocated  to  deal  with 
Special  requests;  perhaps  an  occ^ional  meal  could  be  birought  in  from 
outside  so  they  would  not  pass  through  the  agency's  food  process  at 

all  :  ' 

Whatever  the  spjution,  the  prerequisite  to  formulating  it  is  that 
fhcfsi  in  change  of  the^/unding  and  policy  making  have  to*be  cognizant 
of  what  they  are  giving  up  in  order  to  facilitate  things  for  the  deviant 
^ase,.  -        ■    -  ■    "  ^-  ^ 

It  seems  all  too  common  today  that  policy  makers  see  only  the* 
infringem^t  of  rights,  and  that  they  seldom  ^ut  into  their  thinking 
elements  oT  group  heritage  or  community  cQftesiveness  as  being  of 
comparable  importance,  especially  when  both  factors  can  be  accom- 
modated within  one  pplicy,  if  a  little  imagination  is  used; 

It's  usually  erroneous  to  allow  the  policy  discussions  to  be  cast  in 
terms  which  oppose  individual  rights  and  respect  for  the  heritage  of 
the  group.  ^ 

^  A  related  obstacle  to  effective  policy  makings ui  a  pluralistic  sbbiety 
stems  from  the  Mncrea.^d  use  off  litigation*  as  an  instrument  of  policy?)-* 
fbrmulatiiqn. ,     ^         :       :        V  . 
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•  Litigatiori'  usuaUy  resuHs  when  a  question  fef  rights  emerges  in  a 
conflict  sitaatiori/ rind  the  settleniant  of  the  litigation  df^  fhas  policy 
imDltcations,  because  it'  establishes  the  future  parameters;  Ui  the 
dis6uS|(Crti;    •        '  '  ?i/ 

^  However*  ^the  problem  bcuui'^  because  while  litigation  can  be  a 
:=iiseful  way  to  resolve  questions  iof  rights  and  obligatidns,  it  is  not 
f^ne^essarily  a  useful  way  to  approach  questions  of  trust  ^nd  respect 
.\  fdmy  policy  questions  involving  Euro-ethnic  heritage  ire  best 
:  discussed  in  terms  of  respect  and  trust,  rather  than  as  u  cpnf^ct  of 

rights.  The  prevalence  of  litigatioti  as  an  avenue  for  settling  conflicts 

frequently  makes  it  t^e  easy  Way  out.       .  .  -  .  ^        '  -  [m  -  ^ 
The  conversation J|  mode  of  pluralism  Js  cOm'prfemis^^^^ 

tion*  and  to  the  extent  that  issues  becdme  cast  in  t^f^^ 

rights,  pluralism  tfends  to  suffer,  \    ^  v 

'  .A  corolfliry  Jo  |fte  ^bpve  statement  is  the-  resentment^ which  can 
J,brew  within  a  people,  ,when  .they  perceive  that'  their  heritage  is  not 
'  being  respected*  or  that  it  is  being  abandoned  for  the  ^^ke  of  what 

should  be*  in  fact,  a  policy  exception. 

For  example*  most  people  do  not  mind  when  some  exception  to  a 

lorig-standing^rule  is  malde  based  on  individual  need.  But  they  do 

resent  it  when  th^  exceptionythen  , substitutes  for  policy,  and  the 

customary  rule  is  replaced  with- another  which  has  not  withstood  the 

test  of  time,  but  has  a^^  its  sole  value  the  incorporation  of  the  most 

'recent  exception.  >-       a  "* 

This  method  of  policy  making,  by  the  addition  of  exceptions,  is 
"deleterious  tB  sociaj' trust,  because  it  fosters  no  sense  of  a  return  to 

normal  afteji^ki  exception  has  been  made.  ;  \, 

Instead,  policy  seems  to  wahdPr  all  over  at  the' beck  and  call  of 

whatever  voice  of  litigation  can' be  heard  most  deafly  and  compelling- 

The  third  issu&  bfined  in  the  topic  is  the  problem  connected  with  the 
fact  that  Euro-ethnic  is  something  of  a  code  word  for  factors  related  to 
religious  preference.  ^ 

Ethnic  "has,  in  some  policy-making  fbrmMaken  on  specific  religious 
connotations,  most  notably  as  a  substitute  for  datholic. 

It,  in  effect,  becomes  a  polite  way  of  talking  about  religion,  whether 
it  be  Catholic,  Protestant  or  Jew;  , 'at  those  levels  of  sociefy  ' where 
social  policy  js  discussed  and  where  religion  is  an  uncomfortable  tbpic. 

There  are  srill  enough  stereotypes,  for  exarpple,  about  Catholics 
which  come  to  light  in  policy 'debates,  such  as  the  recent  tuition  tax 
credit  debates  in  Congress,  to  give  the  impression  that  anti-C^itholic 
sentiment  is  still  alive  and  well  within  our  society^  /:  -  .r 

Privately,' one  still  comes  across  comments  from  professionals  and ^ 
scholars  about  the  inability  3f  Catholics  to  do  objective  research  on 


'social  issues,  or  the  iimdvisubllity  of  funding  research  on  Catholic 
issues*  such  as  parochial  schools  or  religious  behavior. 

These  stereptypes  are  also  layered  on  the  term  "ethnic'*  and  the 
prejudicial  cycle  is  .complete;  and  all  of  this  persists  in  the  face  of  solid 
evidence  that  Catholics  are  no  longer  a  predominantly  working-class 
group.  TheyYe  not  generally  social  or  political  conservatives,  and 
they're  not  the  only  people  in  the  society  opposed  to  abortion  on 
demand. 

Yet  the  stereotypes  continue.  At  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center,  weVe  looked  at  a  lot  of  data  on  these  things,  and  these  findings 
support  the  contention  that  the  stereotypes  are  out  there. 

We  can  only  speculate  as  to  how  and  why  that  particular  strain  of 
anti-religious  bias  cominues  in  the  country.  But  the  fact  that  it  does 
raise  its  head  once  in  a  while  does  not  seem  out  of  the  question. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  services.  Td  like  to  expand  on  Professor 
Rosenberg's  notion  of  the  single-door  model,  of  the  delivery  of  social 
services,  and  modify  it  for  a '  society  which  may  be  a  bit  more 
pluralistic  than  Great  Britain.  f 

The  idea  of  having  a  single  point  of  contact  for  many  social  services 
is  very  efficient.  But,  if  that  point  cannot  be  receptive  to  a  great 
variety  of  pluralistic  siyJes,  then  they  will  be  unable  to  use  it. 

Perhaps  an  improvement  would  be  to  have  social  services  adopt 
something  of  the  family  medicine  model.  In  this  instknce,  we  would 
have  generalists  available  within  various  communities  who  would 
^have'  access  to  the  single  door.  These  would  be  people  trained  in 
services  in  general,  rather  than  specialists,  and  their  tasks  would  be  to 
sort  Dut  the  requests  coming  from  within  their  community  and  direct 
them  to  the  appropriate  service  agency  using  the  resources  provided 
by  the  single  door  concept. 

It  may  even  be  possible  to  use  some  of  the  more  natural  helping 
networks  in  the  community  in  this  way,  thereby  reducing  the  load  on 
the  full-time  professional  and  increasin^^  the  quality  of  the  contact 
between  the  potential  clients  and  the  service  agencies. 

In  effect,  the  above-mentioned  generalists  become  service  brokers 
or  middle  persons  in  today*s  language,  and  would,  in  effect,  manage 
the  service  deliverers  themselves. 

They  would  become  advocates  for  their  people  in  the  community 
and  should  be  able  to  broker  services  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the 
conflicts  which  can  lead  to  litigation,  while  respecting  the  heritages  of 
the  people  they  help. 

This  conception  of  the  general  practitioner  dovetails  with  the  single? 
door  theory  of  agency  organization  to  create  a  service  delivery  system 
which  is  both  efficient  and  amenable  to  pluralistic  differences. " 
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However,  beJcire  any  of  these  things  become  a  reality,  a  basic 
change  must  take  place  in  the  way  in  which  Oovernment,  including 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  perceives  the  situation  of  Euro-ethnics  in 
the  country. 

Ethnicity  is  less  a  lobby  group  than  an  identity.  It's  less  a  self^ 

conscious  collectivity  than  an  internalized  heritage. 

It's  less  a  social  movement  than  an  individual  need  for  respect. 
People  need  to  know  that  their  society  respects  their  story,  the  place 

from  which  they  came,  the  people  they  know,  and  the  valued  ^aspects 

of  their  culture. 

Social  policies  which  continue  to  ignore  the  variegated  stories  in  our 
country  will  M\  to  gather  the  support  they  require  to  succeed,  and 
perhaps  more  seriously,  will  disenchant  and  alienate  people  needlessly. 

Social  services  do  not  need  to  be  tailored  to  every  possible  ethnic 
background,  but  they  do  need  to  be  structured  so  that  as  few  people  as 
possible  are  kept  from  using  them. 

As  our  population  grows  older,  and  as  older  Americans  become 
more  numerous  and  in  greater  need  of  services,  we  may  be  embarking 
on  the  most  ironic  tragedy  of  all. 

As  immigrants,  we  tried  to  keep  them  out.  As  the  "DP*s"  of  the 
1940's  and  195Crs,  we  tried  to  ignore  them,  and  they  had  to  make  it  on 
their  own. 

Now,  as  they  grow  old  and  die,  we  design  service  programs  which 
either  exclude  them  or  simply  offend  them.  This  is  more  than  a 
violation  of  their  civil  rights;  it*s  a  violation  of  their  most  elemental 
respect  and  dignity,  and  it  need  not^happen. 

Thank  you. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you, 

Joseph  Giordano  is  the  Director  of  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee's Louis  Kaplan  Center  on  Group  Identity  and  Mental  Health. 

In  1977,  he  was  appointed  to  the  President's  Commission  on  Mental 
Health,  and  this  year  was  elected  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Coalition  for 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Families 

He  is  a  university  lecturer  and  writer  on  the  subject  of  community 
mental  health  and  holds  a  Master's  degree  from  Columbia  University, 
where  he  is  pursuing  a  Doctoral  degree  on  social  policy  and  the 
family. 

Mr.  Giordano, 

RESPONSi  OF  JOSEPH  GIORDANO 

Thank  you, 

I  appreciated,  yesterday,  many  of  the  comments  that  I  listened  to 
from  the  Commissioners.  Some  I  agreed  with;  many  I  disagreed  with. 
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"  I  think  particularly,  I  appreciated  Commissioner  Ruiz'  comments, 
particularly  where  he  related  to  his  own  Mexican-American  back^ 
ground,  arid  I  could  identify  very  much  with  that;  because  what  I  felt 
in  his  comments  was  that  although  we  were  talking  from  different 
perspectives,  different  kinds  of  .experiences,  different  value  systems, 
there  was  a  connecting  on  the  feeling  of  one's  ownadentity  and  one's 
own  experience. 

.  '  And  I  think  as  we  engage  in  the  process  to  better  understand  the 
nature  of  ethnicity,  in  particular  the  significance  of  it  to  Americans  of  ' 
European  background,  we  are  not  only  going  to  be  talking  about  the 
abstract  theories  of  ethnicity  md  ethnic  groups  and  the  demographics 
and  the  numbers,  but  the  very  human  experiences  in  behavior  of 
European  Americans.  *We*re  going'  to  be  talking  about  values,  and 
these'values  are  deeply  felt.  . 

They  may  evolve  out  of  a  highly  assimilated' process  and  a  way  of 
adapting  to  living  in  today's  society,  or  have  roots  that  may  be 
modified  over  time  but  reach  back  thousands  of  years  as  part  of  a 
religious,  ethnic  or  cultural  group. 

The  thing  Irv  talked  about  yesterday,  that  sense  of  peoplehopd 
that's  transmitted  to  the  family  over  generations,  is  almost  -  a  lot  of  it 
is  unconscious  behavior,  and  I  think  the  difficulty  in  grasping  some  of 
this  yesterday  is  that  it's  difficult  to' grasp,  because  a  lot  of  it  is  not 
terribly  conscious.  .  -  ' 

We  see  the  festivals;  we  see  the  food  as  we  talked  about  yesterday; 
but  they're  only  surface  manifestations  of  what  lies  much  deeper. 

Let' me  give  you  one  little  example.  We  take  something  like  urban 
renewal.  We  know  that  the  purpose  of  that  is  to  create  new  housing  in 
a  cpmniunity,  and  yet  we  are  totally  unaware  oftentimes  of  when  the 
bulldozer  goes  in  it  not  only  destroys  the  physical  buildings  there  and 
replaces  them,  but  destroys  a  very  sensitive  social  fabric  of  that 
community  =  the  hallways,  the  corner  candy  store,  the  block,  the 
stoop  where  people  congregate. 

Those  social  aspepts  of  the  community  almost  lie  in  the  unconscious 
glueing  of  the  communalism  of  a  neighborhood;  so  when  we  destroy 
them,  what  we  found  -  and  this  is  documented  in  a  lot  of  research  ^  ,is 
that  people  who  expmence  urban  renewal  go  through  a  mourning 
period.  They  are  actually  depressed,  and  there's  a  sense  of  mourning 
for  a  deep  loss,  but  they  are  not  oftentimes  aware  of  what  is  happening 
to  them.  ^ 

So  we're  talking  about  some  very  deep  kinds  of  feelings  that  are  not 
oftentimes  easily  articulated  or  visible. 

I  think  we  are  all  part  of  this  process  of  values,  and  we  must  be 
aware  that  our  own  values  and  preferences  will  have  strong  influences 
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'on  how  we  perceive  the  question  under  consideraiion  today,  yesterday 

and  today.  '  .  , 

In  the  field  of  mental  health,  understandirtg  of  ethnicity  is  particular- 
ly important,  because  in  mental  health  we're, basically  talking  about 
how'a  person  feels  about  him  or  herself,  their  self-esteem,  their 
relationship  to  other  people,  their  identity,  their  ability  to  pursue  their 
goals  with  the  lekst  amount  of  emotional  pain,  their  altitudes,  theif 
values  and  their  perceptions  of  society  at  large. 

With  that  kind  of  brief  introduction,  let  me  state  the  following  up 
front,  and  then  try  to^Jevelop  some  documentation  around  that. 

What  I  think  genefally,  mental  health  care  inahis  country  has  been 
culturally  incompatible  with  ethnic,  racial,  aridpninority' groups,  and 
particularly  white  ethnic  groups.  Although  ov|r  recent  years  there's 
been  some  changes,  particularly  in  relationshipio  minority  groups,  we 
still  have  a  Very  long  way  to  go.  f 

And  I  think  the-. Commission  can  be  awfully  helpful  in  stimulating 
that  change  by  just  beginning/to  review,  I  think,  what  is  already  on  the 
books.  There  are  many  laws  and  regulations  related  to  mental  health 
care  in  this  country  that  are  not  being  enforeed*  and  we  need  to  hold 
the  systems,  particularly  the  Federal  Government,  accountable  to 
implement  those  particular  laws  and  regulations,  and  I  will  list  two  or 
three  of  them  a  little  later.  .  ' 

Why  has  there  been  an  avoidance  by  white  ethnic  groups  to  the 
mental  health  system? 

Well,  I  think  in  general  that  white  ethnics  have  a  tremendous 
feeling  of  self-reliance  =  take  care  of  their  own,  take  care  of  their  own 
problems* 

There's  a  basic  untrust  of  professions  and  government;  there's  a 
sense  of  protection  of  privacy.  The  stigma,  of  course,  of  mental  illness 
and  mental  health  services  cuts  across  all  grqups,  and  basically,  what 
has  been  the  approach  of  many  white  ethnic  groups  has  been  the  use  of 
their  own  cultural  system,  and  we  heard  a  lot  about  support  sytems. 

People  turn  to  their  own  particular  systems  first  -  the  family,  the 
extended  lamily,  the.  neighborhood,  the  sanctiojied  helpers  in  that 
particular  community^  and  those  institutions  close  to  them. 

If  we  look  at  ,  the  mefital  health  system  arid  compare  that  with 
European-American  values,  we  see  that  there's  a  great  deal  of  conflict 
around  this  incompatability. 

If  you  take  the  basfc  values  of  mental  health  and  you  just  take  two, 
they  really  represent  American  core  values,  the  white  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant  value  systems. 

If  you  take  one  value,  around  individualism,  you  are  an  individuah 
this  comes  through  in  treatment.  You  can, make  it  on  your  own.  We've 
got  to  plan  for  the  future.  It's  that  kind  of  value  that*s  communicated; 
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And  it  you  louk  at  many  European-American  groups,  that  is  not 
their  priority  =  maybe  second  or  third.  Maybe 'their  first  priority 
usually  is  family  and  group,  that  they're  more  CQncemed  about  the 
present  than  the  futur^Just  help  me  sol  ve  my  problem  now. 

So  there's  a  difference  in  how  the  deliverers  of  service  communicate 
their  values  and  the  European-Americans  who  feel  it  in  their  gut, 
which  is  difTerent.  i  .. 

The  mental  health  system  is  operating  out  of  large  bureaucracies, 
powerful  expertise,  impersonal,  rational  kind  of  thinking.  You  compare 
that  with  European-Ajnerican  groups,  and  you  see  there's  an  emphasis 
on  family,  irrationality,  a  lot  of  face-to-face  kind"  of  communications, 
the  emphasis  on  neighborhood.  ' 

The  mental  health  system,  if  we  look  at  the  Community  Health  Act, 
defines  community  along  a  catchment  area,  which  is  geographical 
boundaries. 

Ethnic  groups  define  themselves  going  beyond  neighborhood 
boundaries.  They  say  they  live  in  an  Italian  community,  which  extends 
outside  of  a  catchment  area. 

The  mental  health  system  is  professionally  led.  Much  of  the  help 
that  goes  on  In  these  communities  is  self-help  and  mutual  help  - 
differences,  , 

There's  a  difTereni  language.  The  professional  language  versus  the 
language  of  the  people.  An  emphasis  in  mental  health  has  been  on 
racism.  In  European  communities  they've  often  been  seen  as  the  racist, 
which  adds  to  feelings  of  being  left  out. 

And  lastly,  in  the  mental  health  system,  there^s  an  emphasis  on 
pathology.  We've  heard  a  lot  about  support  systems,  TJiere's  an 
emphasis  on  the  problem;  how  do  we  solve  the  problem.  You  are  ill. 

Where  in  European-American  value  systems,  there*s  a  great  empha- 
sis on  what  little  help  dp  I  need  in  order  to  solve  my  own  problem  on 
health.  , 

So  we  find  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Cultural  incompatibility  between 
the  two  systems,;  The  result  is  that  we  find  there's  a  lack  of  access, 
equal  access  for  European-Americans  to  the  use  of  the  mental  health 
system.  And  even  in  Qases  where  the  access  is  there,. they  come  into 
the  agencies  so  they  get  the  services;  they  don't  stay  there  too  long. 

And  of  course  there's,  an  unacceptability  of  the  way  the  se^^?ice4S' 
provided  to  them.  So  you  find,  for  example,  in  a  number  of  studies, 
thai  people  come  in  for  one  or  two  sessions  and  then  drop  out,  so  they 
just'don't  connect  with  it. 

And  this  was  one  of  the  major  items  on  the  President's  Commission 
on  Mental  Health,  that  basically  mental  health  services  in  this  country 
have  not  adequately  related  to  ethnic  minority  groups  or  racial  groups 
in  this  country. 


And  this  is  u  very  seriouH  problem.  Let's  have  no  doubts  about  that. 

The  President's  CummiHslon  talked  15  years  agb  about  10  percent  of 
the  population  in  need  of  rr/ental  health  services.  They  recently  issued 
a  statement  of  15  percent  and  it*s  very  much  closer  to  20  percent. 

So  to  me  there's  a  rise  right  across  in  all  groups.  The  White  House 
Conference  on  Families  is  particularly  highligHtii^  that  families  are  in 
trouble^  and  this  very"  much  hits  white  ethnic  communities.  The  rapid 
social  change,  the  change  from  traditional  values  to  new  life  style 
values*  the  changing  role  of  women,  =  tremendous  impact  on  the 
family, 

Inflation,  unemployment,  the  breakdown  of  families  and  neighbor- 
hoods, and  the  support  systems  that  are  weakening,  in  some  cases, 
have  created  a  great  deal  of  problems.  The  statistics  are  skyrocketing, 
as  you  well  know,  ?  i  ^ 

The  problem  today  is  that  there's  a  greater  need;  there's  a  greater 
awaren^s  by  white  ethnic  groups.  **Dear  Abby"  has  worked  in  many 
cases  to  break  down  some  of  the  stigma  attached  to  use  of  services. 

And  this  comes  at  a  time  when  we  have  limited  services  and  limited 
resources.  So  that  if  we  look  to  the  1980's,  we're  going  to  find  there's 
going  to  be  a  great  deal  more  intergroup  tensions^  because  many 
groups  are  aware  their  needs  are  greater;  their  awareness  is  greater,  to 
use  the  services,  but  they're  going  to  find  less  services  and  they're 
going  to  find  less  resources,  and  they're  going  to  be  in  competition 
with  groups  that  already  laid  a  beachhead  there.  And  so  we  may  be  in 
for  some  very  difficult  problems  in  communities,  particularly  around 
mental  health  services. 

There's  significant  research  that  indicates  that  because  of  this 
cultural  incompatibility,  we  find  that  many  white  ethnic  groups,  when 
they  come  in  for  services*  individuals  and  families  are  misdiagnosed 
and  get  inappropriate  kinds  of  treatm.ent.  To  givf  you  a  very  quick 
example:  In  a  community  in  Brooklyn*  a  Polish-immigrant  woman  Is 
brought  into  the  Emergency  Room,  and  she's  met  by  a  Filipino  doctor. 

I  mean,  the  communication  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  in  an 
area  where  you're  talking  about  feelings  and  attitudes,  very  ditTicult  to 
communicate,  ' 

Or  Jewish  therapists  working  w4th  an  Irish  family*  or  delivering 
services  in  a  comnfiunity  of  discharge  patients  of  establishing  and 
beginning  to  get  a  big  backlash  from  the  community,  because  it  just 
does  not  fit  in  with  their  own  perception  of  how  services  should  be 
delivered. 

We  find  a  great  deal  of  variation  among  how  services  are  used.  In  a 
study  we  did  in  New  York  City  of  Tive  ethnic  and  racial  groups,  we 
find  a  great  deal  of  variation^  on  perception  of  services  and  the 
utilizatioh  of  those  services  by  the  groups. 
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There's  a  high  cnrrelation  befween  riiental  ilhiess  and  immigraliun 
and  the  sulfhng  Di'  retuguus.  We  do  a  had  job  in  understanding  the 
culiural  context  of  these  groups  Und=  helping  theni  to  settle  in  a  new 
country  and  reducing  the  stress  of  being  nevveoniers. 

As  I  indieated,  the  intergroup  tension  is  anjssue  which  is  beginning 
to  show,  not  anly  in.  the  coninuniities  between  groups,  but  in  the  hirge 
institutions.  The  way  careers  have  been  entering  in,,  in  sorne  institu- 
tions, the  doctors  are  foreign,  the  nurses  are  bhiek,  the  aide  is  Hispanic, 
and  there  are  w  hite  supervisors* 

And  so  you  have  group  tensions  eveii  within  these  largtls^ate  and 
^  municipal  hospitals  related  to  ethnic  and  minority  differeneei^  '  ' 
In  the  policy  and  delivery  of  services,  welL  we  can  talk  abouP 
uruversal  services.  We  nnd  that  people  use  it  differently.  So  while  we 
say,  take  something  like  conmiunity  mental  healths  which  is  to  serve 
the  total  community,  we  know  that  the  total  community  is  not  served, 
because  people  perceive  it  differ eiuly,  ^ 

Let  me  just  highlight  two  things  on  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Act,  which  I  think  is  already  in  the  legislation,  which  I  don't  think  has 
bee II  adeq u a t e I  y  d ea 1 1  w i  t  h . 

And  this  relates  to  mure  than  just  mental  heafth.  It*s  the  Health 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  and  applies  to  community  mental  health  centers, 
neighborhood  health  centers,  and  migrant  health  centers,  and  requires 
that  in  the  case  of  a  center  serving  a  population  including  a  substantial 
portion  of  individuals  of  limited  English-speaking  ability,  the  center 
must  develop  a  plan  and  make  urrangements  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
such  pupulatibns.  for  providing  services  to  the  extent  related  to 
language  and  the  cultural  context  must  appropriate  to  such  individuals, 
.  and  to  identify  a  person  on  staff  who  is  fluent  in  both  that  language  and 
English  and  whose  respunsibilities  include  providing  guidance  to  such 
individuals  and  to  appropriate  staff  members,  with  respect  to  cultural 
sensitivities  and  bridging  linguistic  and  cultural  differences.  ' 

Now  that's  on  the  books,  and  I  don't  think  that's  being  applied, 
particularly  in  white  ethnic  communities. 

Now  the  intent  of  the  community  mental  health  services  has  been  to 
serve  the  total  community,  and  it  has  not.  And  I  emphasize  that,  and  I 
think  the  great  contribution  of  the  Commission  can  be  tu  see  that  those 
laws  are  implemented.        ^  ' 

And  I  think  it  would  go  a  long  way,  because  it  would  stimulate, 
within  the  system,  that  kind  of  emphasis  on  serving  the  community 
Irom  a  pluralistic  perspecti^:  and  would  build  upon  much  of  the  work 
that  many  people  have  done  iri  this  country,  and  I  think  you  can  make 
a  vast  ctmtnibution. 

In  closing,  let  me  sum  up  what  I  think  is  much  of  what  we  have  said 
today,  and  many  of  the  tilings  we  have  said  today,  and  some  of  the 


things  yesterduy.  and  Homething  sve  have  been  operating  out  ^of  our 
own  shup.  which  has  been  developed  by  Irving  Levine,  culled  sticiul 
conservation,  which  is  a  kind  of  perspective,  theoretical  modeh  I 
think,  that  harnesses  rC^  dynamism  of  contempurary  group  identity. 

And  let  me  just  list  those  four  poin|s,  and  then  I  will  end. 

One*  that  individuals  are  strengthened  if  they  can  relate  positively  to 
their  group  identity.  ' 

Awareness  of  and  respect  for  one's  ethnic  group  customs,  iraditions, 
and  family  history  contribute  to  one*s  sense  of  self  and  provide  psychic 
energy  for  managing  life. 

Two,  that  the  natural  and  informal  systems  of  family,  neighborhood, 
work,  and  e:  uc  group  should  be  an  important  base  tor  providing 
human  services  to  individuals  in  need. 

Three,  programs  should  be  fine  tuned  to  offer  choice  ot  preferred 
forms  of  help  tbr  different  groupH  of  people  in  different  ethnic,  social, 
economic  circumstanceSp^nd  different  living  arrangements. 

And  tmally.  the  expertise  of  professionals  and  technicians  should  be 
meshed  with  the  experience  and \commOTi  sense  of  the' people;  a 
partnership  that  respects  both  the  tVaining^nd  everyday  existence  is 
the  best  arrangement  (or  providing  hlMp  for  those  in  need. 

GoMMissiONHR  Saltzman.  ThankWou,  Mr.  Giordano. 

.      ■  .  H  '     ^  \ 

.  DISCUSSlbN 

Mr.  Nunez.  I  have  several  questions  for  Dr.  Rosenberg.  Current 
social  policy  concerning  the  delivery  of  human  services  does  not  focus 
on  the  question  of  pluralistic  society. 

Would  you  advocate  that  -  we^re  talking  about  Federal  policy  and 
State  policy  and  local  policy  -  would  you  advocate  a  turning  away 
tVom  the  delivery  of  human  services  to  the  public  institutions  and 
turnihg  them  over  to  the  Euro-ethnic  institutions  in  our  society? 

Dr^  Rosenbkru.  You  pose  the  question  to  me  in  a  very  harcl  way, 
and  I  must  answer  the  question  the  way  you  posed  it.  No,  because  my 
basic  stand  is  that  we  need  a  strong  public  system  and  that  public 
system  has  to  contract  svith  ethnic  and  sectarian  and  neighborhood 
groups  to  do  a  good  deal  of  the  business  for  them,  but  under  the 
auspices  of  a  sound  public  system. 

I  would  not  erode  the  creation  of  a  solid,  strong,  public  system.  I 
think  that  would  be  defeating. 

Mr.  Nunfz.  Well,  you  aUo  indicated  all  the  problems  that  the 
current  pubHc  system  has  =  bureaucracy,  it's  impersonal  -  and  you 
pointed  out  all  of  the  values  of  the  community  structure  that  develop 

The  way  you  describe  the  public  system,  I  see  little  benefit  of  it  for 
any  group  in  our  society,  aside  from  the  Euro-ethnics;  1  can't  conceive 
of  a  group  that  would  want  that  kind  of  social  service  delivery. 
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Dr.    Rohhnbfrci,  Yes.  Well,  thd  question  is:  If  sve  hi\d  to  continue, 
with  the  Hame  publiL;  system  as  it's  organized  today,  and  turn  it  over  to 
ethnic  groups,  what  we  would  havens  a  new  system  or  gaps  and 
overlaps?  , 

What  we  have  now  are  huge  gaps  and  overiaps,  and  you'd  create 
new  systems  of  gaps  and  overlaps. 

We  don*t  have  to  have  the  present  system  we  have  now,  even  with 
the  existing  money  that's  being  spent.  I  mean  we  haven't  really 
identified  the  source  of  the  kind  of  uniformity  and  standardization  in 
social  service  legislation  that's  coming  in.  What's  the  source  of  this 
uniformity?  '  * 

It's  not  the  legislation  itselt"  Where  the  standardization  takes  place 
is  m  the  rules  and  administrative  regulations  promulgated  by  people 
who  take  the  legislation  after  the  bill  is  passed. 

They  write  a  buneh  of  boiler  plate  rules  on  how  that  law  is  going  to 
be  admmistered.  and  it  leaves  for  so  little  vanation  and  so  little  variety, 
and  that  is  simply  not  necessary.  = 

Mr.  Nunez.  Mr.  Giordano,  you  indicated  the  dilemma  that  a 
public  agency  faces  in  having  a  staJT  that  is  not  identified  with  the 
clientele  group,  and  that  is  a  problem  that  exists  in  the  delivery  of 
social  services  for  any  disadvantaged  group  in  our  society  -  Puerto 
R^icans,  Mexican-AmcHcans,  blacks,  Americiin  Indians, 

But  it's  also  a  very  difficult  problem  to  deal  with  in  the  context  of 
the  way  you  pose  it  We  heard  testimony  yesterday  that  in  Gary, 
Indiana  there  are  59  identifiable  Euro-ethnic  groups,  and  I'm  sympa- 
thetic to  the  idea  of  having  social  service'  professionals  of  similar 
backgrounds  to  the  clients. 

But  in  a  socieiy,.such  as  ours,  this  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  and 
how  would  you  deal  with  it,  given  i\m  problems  that  do  exist.  For 
j  example,  having  foreign  doctors  dealing  with  pebple  who  already  are 
difficult  to  communicate  with;  a  problem  that  exists  in  every  large 
American  city  today.  j  * 

Mr.^  GiORDANCx  Well,  I  think  there  are  two.  I  think  the  foreign 
doctor  is  a  separate  problem  related  to  the  particular  nature  of  who 
they  are,  but  I  think  both  can  be  answered  in  a  way. 

I  think  the  question  is  not  that  the  community  has  to  be  matched 
exactly,  because  there^s  no  guarantee  that  they  will  be  any  better.  I 
mean  there's  enough  research  that  indicates  where  the  same  ethnic 
groilp  helper  is  serving  his  or  her  group  in  the  community,  you  can 
have  some  similar  kinds  of  problems 

I  thmk  what  we're  suggesting  ht^-e  is  that  it  becomes  a  perspective 
m  the  delivery  of  services,  the  recognition  that  you  have  a  pluralistic 
community  out  there,  whether  there^are  3  or  59  groups;  you'need  an 


approach  to  deal  with  them,  and  a  lot  of  that  has  to  do  with  training  of 
your  staff.  ^ 

If  you  have  a  sensitivity  to  those  differences,  then  you  will  when 
you  run  into  a  problem,  you  will  seek  ouV  that  kind  of  help,  get  that 
kind  of  training  that  will  allow  you  to  give  the  best  kind  of  service  to 
that  particular  community. 

So  we*reTealIy,  in  many  ways,  saying  that,  that  ought  to  be  a  giveq, 
that  r the  recognition  that  there  are  difterences,  that  thpse  differences 
afe  important,  that  people  have  to  be  trained  in  order  to  recognize  the 
differences  -  and  it's  not  very  difficult. 

Irv  and  I  feach  a  course  at  Fordham  University  to  Social  Workers. 
We  have  many  Puerto  Rican  black  students  who  are  hungry  to 
understand|how  to  deal  with  an  Italian  family. 

I  mean  they're  not  going  to  all  serve  Puerto  Rican  and  black 
families.  They're  going  to  deal  with  a  lot  of  whites,  and  there's 
differences  among  whites,,  which  they  will  have  to  struggle  with,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  Irish  and  Polish  and  Italian  students  have  to  deal 
with  understanding  the  diversity  in  Hispanic  communities,  because  in 
New  York  City  you  just  don't  have  Puertp  Ricans  now;  you  have 
Cobmbians,  lots  of  people  from  South  America. 

And  so  the  uriderstanding  of  cultural  context  is  frightfully  impor- 
tant. So  I  think  that  it's  really  training,  and  it's  an  approach  that 
recognizes*  poHcywise*  that  there  are  differences  and  that  we  must 
respond  to  them. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Mrs- Freeman? 

Commissioner  Freeman.  M^WDrdano,  I  would  like  to  pursue  the 
question  that  Mr.  , Nunez  made,  because  in  the  example  which  you 
gave.*' it  came  through  as  a  negative  when  you  said  that  the  white 
ethnic  is  treated  by  the^ilippine,  the  Jewish  therapist,  is  treated  by 
somebody  else. 

And  I  think  it  would  be  =  you're  not  saying,  are  you,  that  the  white 
ethnic  would  have  to  be  treated  by  a  white  ethnic? 
Mr.    Giordano.  Not  at  all. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Then  if  you're  also  saying  that  there  has 
to  be  training,  that  the. training  and  the  orientation  would  also  be  a 
two-way  street,  that  the  white  ethnic  or  the  black  or  whoever  goes  in, 
ought  to  recognize  that  the  person  who  is  treating  them  or  providing 
something  for  them  also  has*"the  same  kind  of  warmth  and  desires..that 
they  have?  -  , 

Mr.  Giordano.  Much  of  the  research  indicates  that  ^there  are 
dj^erent  perceptions  on  both  sides.  1;he  helper  and  the  helpee  have 
different  perceptions  of  what  that  help  was  and  a  lot  of  it  comes  right 
through  your  own  cultural  value  system  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 


1  don't  think  it*s  incumbent  -  My  feeling,  if  I  understand  your 
question  -  I  think  the  responsibility  is  on  the  person  who's  providing 
the  ^rvice  to  make  those  kinds  of  Jinks,  to  have  that  kind. of 
backgrourid*  to  be  Sensitive  to  those  differences, 

„  That  helps  the  person  in  giving  treatment  and  helps  that  person 
who's  receiving  it  to  understand  those  differences. 

It's  not  incumbent  upon  them  to  be  prepared  to  come  in.  They're 
coming  in  for  help.  They're  coming  in  with  their  problemrand  uguaily 
a  person  coming  in  with  their  problem  is  very  diffuse  in  their  own 
sense  of  who  they  are,  and  they  almost  need  to  be  put  back  together, 
and  bemg  pMt  . back, iqgether  is  also  being  out  back  in  youF^ultural 
;  Context.          ;       ■  . 

CcfMMissiONER  FREEMAN,  Maybe  that  is  not  their  burden,  but 
would  it  not  also  be  incumbent  upon  such-drganizations  as  yours  to  at 
least  help  the  helpee  to  understand  the  value  of  diversity,  and' that 
these  people  also  are  somebody? 

Mr,  Giordano,  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  think  there's  nothing  that 
works  like  success,  I  mean,  with  all  the  resistance  in  white  ethnic 
communities:  foWards  meniar  health  servibes,  when  they  go  in  =  it 
works  for  them.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  much  resistande,  as  Vm 
talking  about  today  in  the  while  ethnic  communities  as  there  was  in 
black  and  Hispanic  communities. 

Then  the  black  and  Hispanic  communities  and  other  minorities  said, 
"Hey,  brother,  your  services  dre  not  connecting  with  us."  And  they 
said,  "Look,  you  know,  to  come  to  the  hospital  for  help. is  not  our  way 
of  doing:  it.  Maybe  it's  better  to  deliver  it  in  the  churchy  maybe  jt's 
better  to  deltver  it  in  a, storefront.'*.  And  now  we  find,  in 'many  studies, 
within  minority  and  raciarcommunities,'that  therels  a  great  access  to 
services,  because  they  feel  they're  more  culturally  cornpatible. 

What  we're  saying  is  that  same  approach  can  be  applied  to  many 
other  communities  who  are  not  receiving  help  at  this  point  for  that 
kind  of  incompatibility.  .  ■ 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Yes,  Lknow  the  organization  of  black 
psychologists  came  into  being  because  they  felt  tt^t  the  mental  health 
providers  themselves  were  too  racist,  that  they  were  distorting  the 
whole  picture,  -         ;  .       —  . 

I  have  a  question  for  -  just  one  question  for  Dr,  Rosenberg, 
You  suggested  a  voucher  system  for  social  services,  and  I  want  to 
know  if  you  would  give  some  examples  of  how  sucii  k  system  could  be 
implemented. 

Dr.    Rosenberg,  WelK  I  wasn't  prepared  to  develop  a  full-scale 
prbgram  for  it,-but  -      _  ' 
Commissioner  Freeman.  Well,  if  you  just  have  some  example. 
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.  Dr.  RosiiNBhRCi.  Well,  let's  say  assuming  that  a  person  is.enii|l^d 
to  a  social  service,  and  you  need  some  eligibility  mechanism  for'tfiat  to 
take  place,  rather  than  dictating  to  the  person  where  they  have  to  go 
for  that  service  -  they  don*t  have  to  go  to, the  Welfare  Department  or 
they  don't  have  to  go  to  the  mental' health  agency  --  the  voucher  is  as  if 
*  it  were  cash.  ^  *  *  j 

.1  mean  middle  class  people  are  buying  their  servic«^s  in  the 
marketplace,  Why  ban*t  lower  income  people  have  this  substitute  of 
money  to  buy  their  service  in  the  marketplace  as  U^ell? 
And  it  IS  a  viable  possibiHty.  -  -  ^ 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Is  it  similar  to  the  food  stamp  program? 
Dr.    Rosenberg.  I  think  it  has  some  parallels  to  the  food  stamp 
program,  yes.  ,  r_ 

But  it  jmaximizes  . choice. 

CoMMissioNER  Saltz^^      Dr.  Flemming?  ^ 

Ghairman  Flemming.  ■  rve  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
references  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  panel  to  the 
whole  area  of  age  discrimination. 

As  some  of  you  know, this  agency,  by  direction  of  the  Congress,  did 
make  an  in-depth  study  of  the  question  of  whether  or  not  persons  were 
being  denied  access  to  services,  supported  in  all  or  in  part  by  the 
Federal  Governmentv  by  reason  of  age,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
older  persons. 

We  found  that  it  was  a  widespread  practice. 

Now,  as  I  gather  from  the  discussion  this  morning,  there  is  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  at  least  some  members  of  the  paQcL  that  in  addition  to 
older  persons  in  the  ethnic  communities  being  discriminated  against  in 
the  delivery  of  services  on  the  basis  of  age,  onJop  of  that,  there  is  also 
a  tendenqy  to  exclude  older  persons  becaiLsg^^-in  effect,  they  are 
members  of  ethnic  groups. 

As  you  know,  there  is  now  on  the  books  an  Age  Discrimination  Act. 
It  was  passed  in  1975;  it  became  operative  on  July  1  of  this  year, 

.  ^   Prior  to  that  time,  there  were  hearings  throughout  the  country  on 
^proposed  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  an  opportunity  was  also  given  to  people 
to  file  written  comments  in  addition  to  participating  in  the  hearing. 

I'm  .wondering,  whether  or  not  some  persons  appeared  at  those 
hearings  and  presented  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ethnic 
groups,  and  if  so,  I  personally  would  appreciate  having  that  testimony 
identified,  so  that  we  could  have  access  to  it  and  could  make  it  a  part 
of  the  record  of  this  consultation,  because  I  assume  that  if  there  was 
such  testimony,  it  dealt  very  specifically  with  some  proposed  regula- 

'  tibns  that  in  your  judgment  would  tend  to  operate  in  such  a  way  as^to 
discriminate  further  against  members  of  ethnic  groups,  , 
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In  addiiian  to  chat,  there  was  issued  a  few,  months  ago  proposed 
regulations  to  impiement  the  1978  amendments  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Actj  which  of  course,  as  you  know,  is  the  basis  for  the  delivery  of 
services  to  older  persons.  That's  another  response  on  the;  pant  of 
Co|igress  to  discrirnination  on  the  basis  of  age. 

Hearings  were  held  on  those  proposed  reguiations.  They  have  not 
yet  been  issued;  the  closing  date  is  past  for  comment  on  them. 
.  Here  again|rm  wondering  if  persons  cqncerned  about  the  tendency 
to'  discriminate  against  mfenibers  of  ethnic  groups*  in  the  delivery  of  the 
services  under  the  Older  Americans  Act,  appear  to  comment  on  those 
proposed  regulations  and  to  make  specific  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  regiflation. 

Once  again,  if  you  know  of  such  testimony  or  the  filing^  of  such 
comments,  I  would- appreciate  it  if  you  would  call  it  to  our  attention, 
so  that  vve  would  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  it,  and  in  that  way 
finding  dut  specifically  what  you  feel  can  and  should  be  done  in  terms 
yf  the  regulations  under  both  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  and 
the  Older  Americans  Act, 

/  DrV'  Rosenberg.  I  db  not  know  of  testimony  in  relation  to 
discrimination,  but  if  you'd  permit  me  a  minute  response  6n  the  issue^of 
discrimination  in  relation  to  services  to  elderly  people,  I  would 
.  appreciate  it.  v 

I  think  the  issue  of  discrimination  is  less  the  issue  in  relation  to 
services  to  elderly  people.  The  Government  Accounting  Office  of 
Cleveland  indicated  that  some  70  percent  of  elderly  people  do  not 
know  of  their  entitlements  under  all  sorts  of  programs,  including  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  ; 

It  meets  Mr.  Biegers  notions  that  in  neighborhoods  where  people 
got  lots  of  information  and  were  friendly  piaces  and  had  support 
groups  that  told  them  of  their  entitlements,  the  likelihood  that  they 
would  take  advantage  of  these  entitlements  are  much,  much  greater. 

Chairman  Flemming,  Might  I  just  say  on  that,  that  is  discrimina- 
tion; the  failure  to  conduct  an  outreach  program  and  bring  to  the 
attention- of  older  persons  these  services,  the  most  notable  area,  being 
the  area  of  mental  health  -  that  is  clearly  discrimination  against  the 
older  person. 

Dr,    Rosenberg,  Okay,^ 

Chairman  Flemmin6,  But  again,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
representatives  of  the  ethnic  organizations  or  ethnic  groups  did  go  in 
and  comment  on  the  regulations  proposed  under  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act  and  the  regulations  proposed  under  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
because  particularly  those  proposed  under  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
deal  very  directly  with  these  issues  that  have  been  discussed  here  on 
the  delivery  of  services.    ■  ' 
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Arid  I'm  ]uHt  wondering  >^hether  HEW  had  the  benefit  of  tljje  points 
of^iew  thai  h^ve  been  expressed  here  before  they  made  up  their 
m^^^n  the  Age  Dis^^prfnation  act  regulations/and  now  before  they 
V  make  up  their  minds  on  the  Older  Americans  Act  regulations.  ^ 

You  do  not  know '    ^  '-  ^^  ^  -     '  ry' 

Dr.    Rosenberov  I  aiti  not  aCv^ure  of  such  %  * 

Chariman  f  lemming.  Do  any  other  membefs  of  the  panel  know  if 
any  persons  irt  the  audience  or  that  may  be  on  the  panel,  who  had  been 
on  the  panel  or  may  be  on  the  panel  in  the  future,  know  of  any  su^h 
situation?  I  would  appreciate  it  being  called  to  our  attention.       ^  ^ 

That  is  all      /  /  '    .  . 

Commissioner  Saltzman,  Dr.  Horn, 
.    .  Vice  Ghairman  Ham  J  thinle  my  colleagues  have  adequately 
covered  the  subject,^  In  ^^Bnteresf  q|  time, .Til  waive. 

CbMMissiONER  Saltzi^'n.  Mr,  ftuiz? 

CcbMMissiONER  Ruiz.  With  relation  to  the  cash  voucher  system  that 
you  H^ientioned,  would  it  not  really  cost  more  for  an  individual  to  get 
services  in  the  open  market  if  he  says,  "I  have  cash  here,''  than 
services  presently  available  to  such  a  person  under  the  cost  system 
which  keeps  medical  doctors  under  Social  Security  t>om'over&harg- 
ing,  and  they  have  formulas,  et  cetera?  Wouldn't  thdre  be  a  danger  of 
the  freedom  of  choice:  "I  have  casiK:'!'!)  go  to  Dr.  X.  pr,'  X  says, 
•  **JFine^'riJ  treat  this  person  like  the  rest  of  my  patients." 

6r.  Rosenberg,  I -t^ink  some  =  and  I  don't  want  to  s^y  anything  to 
hurt  the  medical  profession  -  but  I  think  there  is  a  difierence  between 
people  in  theteocial  servict  professions  and  the  medical  professions. 

The  experiencd^  today  ir  that  if  people  go  and  pijrchiise  services 
from  mental  health  or  social  service  personnel,  the  unit  costs  are 
^    considerably  cheaper  tH^n  ihe^ mounting  of  the  gi^^ntic  agencies  with 
large  reporting  forms  and  accountability  procedures. 
' .  -  I  think  actually  there  would  be  a  cost  benefit.  f 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  It  is  controversial  then. 

Dr.  Rosenberg.  I  think  it  needs  to  be  researched.  I  mean  I  donU 
think  I  could  just  assert  that  so  simply.  ^ 

Commissioner  Ru^.  Now  with  respect  to  any  other  member  of  the 
panel  on  the'fbllowing:  This  question  relates  to  institutionalis^aiion  and 
^elf-help  without  institutionalization  and  government  pplicy  of  when 
to  assist,  let  us  say,  a  needy  aged  person  with  government  funds. 

Let  us  say,  the  need  for  a  psychiatrist  or  a  psychologist. 

Assume  an  aged,  mentally  ill  person,  who  is  not  incapacitatecl' 
phys'ically  and  can^take  care  of  himself  with  the  aid  of  supplemental 
income  and  psychiatTic  or  psychological  treatment  from  Social 
Security.  Assume  also,  that  his  children  are  affluent  but  wpuld  ndt  and 
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will  not  give  him  any  support  because  they  want  to  get  rid  of  the  old 
man  and  halp  hlrn  instUutionaiized. 

 It  was  stated  that  support  systems  may  be,prevenUve^  in  naturCt  to 

assist  mentally  ill  persons  from  being  institutionalized. 

Would  there  be  Social  Seeurity  supplemental  income  available  to 
such  a  perion  whose  mental  illness  is  not  ineapacitating,  but  does  need 
treatment  by*  let  us  say,  a  psychiatrist  or  a  psychologist  so  that  such  a 
person  might  be  able  to  make  it  on  his  own  without  being  institutional- 
ized?  -  .  - 

Mr.    Giordano,  Well,  I  certainly  would  think  so.  I  think  that 

i  there  are  many  services  -  certainly  not  enough  -  that  relate  to  the  kind 
of  person  you  indicated,  who  does  not  have  thase  support  systems  and 
needi  the  intervention  and  the  help  of  outside  agencies.  And  there  are 
many  services  for  the  aged  that  I  know  of,  and  Vm  speaking  out  of  my 
own  experience  in  New  York  City,  that  reach  out  into  the  community 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  those  neeessary  services  which  not 
only  involve  the  high  technology  of  psychologists  or  psychiatrists,  but 
also  the  very  practical  needs  that  people  have  in  day-to-day  living,  to 
give  them  than  those  necessary  supports. 

*  I  think  we  know  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  about  that  than  we  do  about 
the  support  systems  that  are  in  the  community  and  how  to  utilize  them 
and  to  protect  them,  which  is  actually  in  many  ways  prevention,  to  see 
that  that  particular  person  doesn't  get  into  that  situation, 

I  think  we  need  a  lot  more  emphasis,  a  lot  more  study,  a  lot  more 
understanding,  and  a  lot  of  humility  on  the  part  of  the  professional 
establishment  and  government  on  understanding  how  people  do  cope 
on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

We  know  a  lot.  In  any  community  you  go  to,  where  there  are  social 
services,  you're  dealing  mostly  with  about  20  percent  of  that 
community,  I'm  speaking  particularly  of  mental  health  services. 

Commissioner  Ruiz,  Let  me  interrupt  you. 

The  main  point,  the  bottom  situation:  Is  family  backup  a  necessary 
ingredient? 
d^fR,    Giordano,  It's  most  important. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  And  if  you  don't  have  family  backup,  do  you 
still  get  the  services? 
Mr.   Giordano.  Yes. 
Commissioner  Ruiz,  Okay, 

Mr.    Saltzman,  Vm  going  to  have  to  interrupt  because  we  are 
running  a  little  late, 
I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  your  splendid  participation  this  morning. 
Dr,  Flemming. 

Chairman  Flemminp,  I  also  want  to  express  our  deep  appreciation 
for  these  presentations.  They  raised  very  relevant  issues,  it  seems  to 
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m€»  and  issues  that  definitely  should  be  kept  in  mmd  by  the  public 
=  sector,  \  ■  - 

^  Wmh  g^Mlftfir  ethnle  Women 

Chairman  Flemming.^  We  turn  now  to  coniideration  of  ethnic 
womeni  and  l*ni  requesting  my  eol league*  Commissioner  Freeman,  to 
preside  during  the  presentalions  that  will  be  made  under  this  heading. 

Commissioner  Freeman. 

COMMI^IONER  FRlfeMAN.^  I  would  like  to  invite  the  panelists  and  ^ 
the  presenter  to  come  forward  now. 

T^e  topic  for  this  session  is  ethnic  women.  The  paper  which  is  under 
consideration  is,  "Euro-Ethnic  Women:  Some  Observations,"  by  Dr. 
Kathleen  McCourt,  who  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  at' 
'   Loyola  University. 

Prior  to  that,  she  was  a  Senior  Study  Director  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  National  Opinion  Research  Center, 

She  has  written  a  book  entitled  Working  Class  Women  and  Grass 
Roois  Palitics,  and  last  year  she  presented  a  paper  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  Conference  on  the  educationajl  and  occupational 
.  needs  of  white  ethnic  women. 

She  holds  a  doctorate  in  sociology  from  the  Universitx  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  McCourt. 

STATfMENT.  OF  DR.  KATHLEEN  MgCOURT, 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY, 
LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY 

Thank  you, 

I  think  in  one  way  that's  obvious  the  relevance  of  Euro-ethnic 
women  to  this  Commission  and  this  Conference  is  especially  evident, 
because  ethnic  women  share  in  the  discrimination  and  oppression  of  all 
women  in  this  country. 

Beyond  that,  most  are  memters  of  urban  working-class  families*  and 
consequently  they  also  share  in  the  particular  problems  of  that  class, 
caught  between  the  officially  designated  poor,  who  are  eligible  for 
spegial  services,  and  the  comfortable  middle  class,  who  are  able  to 
provide  adequately  for  themselves. 

My  focus  is  on  women  of  the  working  class,  because  this  is  the  social 
class  first  of  all  which  most  people  who  are  identified  as  ethnic  or 
identify  themselves  as  ethnic  are  located.  But  also  I  think  this  is  the 
group  of  major  concern  to  us. 

"There  are,  of  course,  middle-class  individuals  who  view  themselves 
as  members  of  an  ethnic  group  and  may  take  great  pride  in  that  group's 
achievements  and  culture,  but  we  are  not,  I  think,  primarily  concerned 
with  the  situation  of  the  more  economjcally  advantaged  groups. 
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Working-class  women  have  never  shared  in  the  economic  and 
political  decislon-TnakiJig  in  this  country.  They  nuinber  about  40 
million;/ they  live  in  families  with  incomes  above  poverty  but  well 

white-collar  jobs.  These  women  seldom  made  it  through  college. 
Many  started %|ft  dropped  out  after  a  semester  or^two  to  earn  some 
money,  help  support  the  family,  or  to  get  marrieci.  Generally^  they 
have  lived  tn  the  large  cities  of  the  East  and  the  Midwest,  but  more 
and  more  they  are  moving  now  to  the  suburbs. 

Thq,  women  today  are  the  daughters  and  granddaughters  of 
immigrant  women,  who  struggled  and  saved  for  the  survival  of  their 
famijies  and  a  better  life  for  the  next  generation.  They  are  the  next 
generation,  the  generation  that  was  frequently  able  to  buy  their  own 
homes  and  have  visions  of  their  children  graduating  from  college. 
They  are  good  citizens*  who  obey  the  law  and  pay  their  taxes;  good 
wives,  who  stick  by  their  husbands;  good  mothers,  who  raise  their 
children  to  be  obedient  and  patriotic;  good  workers,  who  accept  low 
wages  and  don/t  make  trouble.  In  short,  they  are  the  kind  of 
Americans  who  can  be  ignored. 

I  think  it's  essential,  when  we  discuss  ethnic  women,  to  keep  in  mind 
that  members  of  this  group,  like  those  of  other  groups,  are  not 
inhabitants  of  a  self-sufficient  community.  They  live  within  the  wider 
society.  Their  nfiarital  relationships  are  influenced  by  the  media.  The 
quality  of  their  community  life  is  affected  by  national  unemploymfent 
rates.  Their  work  experience  is  influenGed  by  the  presence  of  umons, 
minimum  wage  laws,  and  health  and  safety  standards. 

But  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  understand  people*s  daily  lives  without 
understanding  what  is  happening ,  in  the  wider  society,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  fully  comprehend  the  impact  of  national  policies  and 
programs  without  seeing  what  results  at  the  level  of  community  and 
family. 

For  women  especially,  the  way  in  which  they  handle  various 
segments  of  their  lives  ^  work,  education,  child  care,  frieridships  = 
must  be  adapted  to  the  realities  of  what  the  community  does  or  does 
not  offer 

It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  in  the  literature  of  social  science 
that  working-class  women  are  a  traditional  people.  They  adhere  to 
traditional  values,  briefs,  and  behaviors.  They  still  go  to  church, 
although  statistics  show  that's  decreasing.  The  value  family  life.  They 
like  living  in  the  neighborhoods  where  they  grew  up.  When  Lee 
Rainwater  and  his  fellow  sbciologists  vyrote  ''The  Working  Man's 
Wife*'  20  years  ago,  they  expressed  the  belief  at  that  time  that  they  had 
examined  the  most  conservative  members  of  our  society.  There  is  both 
historical  and  literary  evidence  of  working-class  women's  strong 
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defense  of  their  cultural  traditions,  Immigrant  women  and  their 
families  made  valiant  efTorts  to  preserve  the  ethnic  culture  in  the  face 
of  attempts  by  employers,  teachers,  and  social  workers  to  "American^ 
ize'*  the  immigrants.  As  well  as  bejng  traditional  keepers  of  the  ethnic 
culture*  immigrant  women  did  whatever  they  had  to  do  to  ke^p  the 
family  together,  despite  the  pressures  of  an  expan^ihg  and  often  brutal 
industrial  system. 

Now,  I  don*t  wish  to  unduly  romanticize  the  traditions  that  ethnic 
women  iriheritedr  Many  of  those  traditionSt  after  all,  were  designed  to 
keep  wom^  in  their  place,  and  that  was  a^  very  subordinate  place, 
indeed.  A  couple  of  examples  follow:  In  19th  century  Ireland,  women 
walked  beWnd  men,  ate  their  meals  only  after  the  men  had  finished, 
and  were  expected  to  help  men  with  work  in  the  fields,  but  got  no  help 
in  return  for  their  work,  which  was  also  strenuous,  Aniong  Irish 
women  of  this  period,  there  were,  not  surprisingly,  high  rates  of  poor 
nutrition,  early  aging,  and  early  death.  During  the  same  period  in 
Eastern  European  Jewish  homes,  the  birth  of  a  son  was  cause  for 
celebration;  sons  were  pampered,  while  daughters  were  taught  to  early 
assume  care  of  the  household  and  care  of  younger  children.  In  Italy, 
too^  a  girl's  childhood  ended  early;  Italian  women  married  young, 
frequently  in  their  early  to  midteens.  They  were  expected  to  bear 
many  children,  and  they  were  unable  to  divorce  their  husbands. 

History  shows  that  many  Euro-ethnic  women  improved  their  lot  by 
coming  to  the  United  States  where  it  was  often  more  difricult  for  the 
ethnic  group  to  sustain  a  definition  of  women  as  inferior.  The  absence 
of  many  of  the  institutional  structures  that  supported  that  definition 
combined  with  the  practice  of  women  working  Outside  the  home,  and 
these  together  more  nearly  equalized  the  position  of  women. 

So  the  ethnic  traditions  were  a  mix  of  positive  and  negative  desirable 
and  undesirable  for  the  immigrant  women,  producing,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, the  kind  of  ambivalent  feelings  that  ethnic  women  today  experience 
when  they  assess  the  changed  roles  that  may  or  may  not  be  available  to 
them.  For  the  most  part,  ethnic  women  and  ethnic  families  today  have 
become  Americanized.  The  rhythm  of  American  factories,  shops  and 
schools  has  become  the  life  rhythm  ^f  Euro-ethnic  women  and  their 
families,  "  v 

Yet  ethnic  women  do  not  always  feel  themselves  to  be  in  step  with 
middle^class  values  and  behavior.  It  has  been  fnequently  pointed  out, 
for  example,  that  ma^ny  ethnic,  working-class  women  have  not 
identified  with  the  ideology  of  the  women's  movement,  because  they 
perceive  that  movemeni  to  be  %n  attack  on  values  they  cherish:  The 
nuclear  family,  child-bearing,  monogamy,  the  role  of  housewife,  male 
authority  and  clearly  defined  sex  roles.  Despite  this  negative^^  reaction 
to  the  women's  movement,  working-class  women  are  struggling  with 
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precisely  these  issues  in  their  bwn^  lives.  Confusion  and  uncertainty 
cKaracterize  many  working-Glass  famines  today.  Routine  family 
problems  are  exacerbated  by  the  breaking  down  of  traditional  role 

get  a  job  tomorrow,"  one  Italian-American  woman  said  to  me,  **It 
would  break  up  my  marriage.  My  husband  will  not  have  his  wife 
financially  independent  of  him."  Both  men  and  women  are  changing  in 
their  own  behaviors  and  how  they  relate  to  each  other,  and  the 
changes  expectedly  have  painfuraspects. 

As  Sennett  ajid  Cobb  have  discussed  in  The  Hidden  In^ries  of  Class, 
the  only  thing  many  working-class  men  have  left  to  feel  pride  in  is 
their  ability  to  provide  adequately  for  their  families.  When  this  begins 
to  erode  through  unemployment,  the  impact  of  inflation,  or  their  wives 
taking  jobs,  as  more  and  more  women  are  compelled  to  do,  men  may 
feel  stripped  of  a  certain  amount  of  their  dignity. 

Yet,  pn  the  other  side  of  the  marriage,  working-class  women  are 
following  national  demographic  trends,  living  longer,  having  fewer 
children.  Like  middle-class  women,  they  must  face  the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  their  liv#s  for  the  30  years  or  so  after  their  children 
are  gone.  It  is  certainly  not  the  case  that  having  a  paying  [job  is  a  new 
experience  for  working-class  woman.  On  the  contrary,  most  immi- 
grant women  had  to  take  jobs  to  assure  the  family  survival,  despite  the 
traditional  prohibition  against  the  practice.  Today,  a. clear  majority  of 
married  women  of  working-class  families  work  for  pay.  Clearly,  it  is 
not  the  experience  of  work  itself  that  is  at  issue,  but  fdr  'some  families 
at  least  the  issue  is  the  way  in  which  a  woman^s  life  is  to  be  defined. 

Despite  the  currently  fashionable  emphasis  of  the  **me  decade"  on 
^  self-personal  fulfillment,  and  individual  goal  attainment,  ethnic  women 
are  still  strongly  tied  to  a  tradition  that  encouraged  them  to  submerge 
their  egos  and  find  life  satisfaction  either  in  a  husband's  achievement, 
or  more  frequently,  since  most  husbands  did  not  have  the  kind  of  jpbs 
that  brought  reflected  glory,  in  having  a  nice  home,  healthy  and  well- 
behaved  children,  and  a  good  family  reputation. 

In  the  realm  of  schooling,  for  example,  ethnic  parents  frequently 
assumed  that  a  child's  education  and  individual  advancement  would 
pull  him  or  her  away  from  the  family.  This  w*as  threateninr  Snth 
psychologically  and  financially.  For  daughters,  education  nc  -m^ 
posed  this  threat,  but  was  additionally  seen  as  simply*  irrele .  atit. . 
Women,  after  all,  were  to  be  wives  and  mothers,  and  in  many  cultures 
they  assumed  these  adult  roles  at  a  young  age.  There  was  little  space  in 
their  lives  for  self-fulfillment  and  self-advancement,  although  |^efe 
was  characteristically  self  sacrifice. 

Just  to  relate  a  little  bit  to  the  discussion  earlier  of  social  services  in 
the  ethnic  community,  Is  was  mentioned,  the  family  has  gared  a  good 


deai  for  iti  own  dderlyp  Us  own  sick,  its  own  retardedp  but  the  burden 
of  this  carj  has  fallen  largely  on  women.  The  historical  changes  the 
faniily  hat^gOne  through  have  addtd  to  the  expectatipn  that^omen 
must  prpvide  emotionally  as  weB  as  physically  for  other  family 
m^mberSv  Eli  Zaretskyi  in  his  study  of  the  family*  points  out  that  with 

•  m.  development  and  expansioiv^ industrial  capitalism*  the  family:  lost 
its  productive  function  and  the  realm  pf  work  became  separated  from 
the  realm  of  personal  life.  As  people  found  less  meaning, in  their  work* 

^he  family  bepame  the  place  inV  which  the  search  for  personal 
happiness*  love -and  fulfiliment  took  place.  So -while  the  industrial 
revolution  largely  freed  wpjnen  from  some  traditional  patriarchal 
constraints*  the  expansion  of  personal,  life  which  accompanied  the  rise 
of  industry  created  a  new  b^ii  for  their  oppression.  To  them  fell  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  a  privafe  refuge ;  ff om  an  impersonal 
society.  s  .  ' 

To  the  extent  that  the  outside  world  becomes  more  difficult  to  deal 
/with*  more  pressures  are  placed  on  the  family  to  provide  comfort  and' 
support  for  its  members.  All  family  members  feel  this,  of  course,  but 
women  especially  are  expected  to  meet  the  needs  of  othprs*  and  there^ 
are  relatively  few  resources  with  >yhich  to  shai:e  this  burden.  Service 
agencies*  as  was  pointed  out*  are  less  available  to  the  working-class 
than  to  the  poor*  and  professional  helpers  like  doctors,  Jawyers,  and 
therapists  are  used  less  by  the  working  class  than  the  middle  class. 
One  of  the  things  I  do  want  to  mention  is  that  I  have  found  in  my. 
studies  of  women  and  community  groups  that  many  don't  become 
involved  until  someone  reaches  out  and  invites  them  to  become 
involved. 

The  same  thing  has  been  found  in  reentry  programs  for  ethnic 
women  returing  to  school,  I  think  this  raises  for  us  the  reality  that  for 
equal  opportunity  to  truly  exist  =  and  rm  glad  that  this  was  pointed  out 
earlier  =  we  need  programs  that  are  -  a  lesson  we've  learned  ^ 
affirmative  in  terms  of  their  action,  not  just  programs  that,  exist  if 
people  are  able  to  find  them. 

Ethnic  women  are  not  used  to  thinking  of  themselves  first*  and  this 
isn*t  likely  to  change,  and  I  don't  think  such  a  change  would  be 
particularly  desirable  in  any  case*  because  tjbe  family  has\playfcd  an 
important  role  for  working-class  people.  Bill  Komblum  in  his  study  of 
south  Chicago  families  talks  about  the  fact  that  the  personal  attach- 
ments that  parents  developed  in  the  commlinlty  were  what  they  Were 
able  to  pass  on  to  their  children,  and  this  was  what  assured  them  that 
their  children  would  have  something,  ^ 

I  want  to  move  quickly  to  mkke  a  couple  of  points  about  the 
community  before  my  tirhe  is  up,  I  rectntly  read  something  that 
pointed  out  that  the  cities  that  comedians  just  mention  to  get  a  laugh* 
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like  Gary,  or  BufTalOi  or  Pittsburgh, , are  working-class  cities,  and 
a^parei\tly  the  joke  m  that  thiese  are  cities  that  are  totally:  lapking  in  ' 
cosmopolitan  culturer  , 

Yet/  for  th^^f  r^iH^iptg  thw  rnmmimitip^  hav^  heen  of  extreme 
importance..  If  one  visits  many  of  the  wocking^class  neighborhoods  of 
the.  old  cities,  one  finds  families  that  have  lived  there  for  several 
generations.  It's  not  a  cosmopoHtan  life.  Parents,  children,  brothers, 
and  sisters  may  all  live  nearby;  daily  life,  social  events,  shopping* 
perhaps  work,  aife  carriedon  in  the  neighbofhood. 

So  for  women  especiallyj  to  lose  this  neighborhood  can  be  a  source 
of  real  trauma.  Working-class  communities  have  been  Itfst  to  their 
resideAts  in  a  number^of  ways-  urban  renewali  highway  construction 
programs*  the  current,  quote,  ''gentrification''  of  the  inner  city*  the 
threats  of  racial  and  ethnic  change;  and  also,-  in  more  benign  ways| 
through  upward  mobility  and  success  when  families  move  out. 

The  community  is  especially  important  to  women  because  they  have 
traditionally  chosen  their  friends  from  the  parish,  from  the  block.  As  a 
result,  their  social  networks  in  the  community  are  often  well 
developed.  They  are  made  up  of  family*  friends*  neighbors  who  feel 
afTection  for  one  another  and  who  can  be  called  upon  in  times  of  crisis. 
And  this  is  frequently  the  substitute  for  the  formal  service  agencies. 

So,  under  these  circumstances,  the  loss  of  commjinity,  the  break- 
down of  networks,  can  be  quite  traumatizing,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  social  scietTce  research  that  substantiates  the  psychological  ^and 
somatic  reactions  that  women  have  to  the  loss  of  their  community. 

Working-class  womerT  have  more  problems  and  get  less  help  with 
those  problems  than  either  woi'king-class  men  or  middle-class  women. 
When  the  network  breaks  down*  the  women  are  often  left  in  a  state  of 
severe  isolation,  and  I  will  just  reinforce  what  was  said  earlier,  that  this 
fs  especially  the  case  with  elderly  women.  So  the  importance  of  the 
coAmunity  to  the  ethnic  working-class  women  who  inhabit  it  helps  to 
explain,  I  think,wby  we  have  seen  not  only  historically,  but  in  recent 
years*  women  stepping  out  of  traditional  roles  to  take  whatever  steps 
they  may  see  as  necessary  for  the  survival  of  their  community. 

Let  me  just  end  by  calling  to  mind  something  that  I  just  recently 
read.  It  jllustraled  the  old  truth*  "Powerlessness  corrupts."  When 
people  feel  powerless  over  any  length  of  time*  they  begin  to  accept 
aspects  of  the  world  and  of  themselves  that  they  know  to  be  contrary  . 
to  their  own  best  interests. 

The  neigborhood  or  community  action  movement,  which  I  have 
discussed  at  more  length  in  the  paper,  but  I  don't  want  to  go  into  it 
here*  can  be  an  important  antidote  to  this  powerlessness.  - 

As  members  of  active  community  groups,  women  and  men  have  had  , 
the  experience  of  feeling  that  they  have  a  voice  in  decision-making,  an 
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■    |,/|  ex|>erience  that  many  of  them  did  not  have  before.  One  of  the  major 
tasks  now,  of  course,  confronting  organizers  and  political  leaders  is  the 
yoking  of  this  activist  tradition  with  a  vision  that  tfanscends 
i  ngrrowly  dfefmed  self-interest,  whether  it's  ethnic  or  otherwise/  and 
^3    looks  to  the  good  of  the  wider  politick  cbllectivuy^.  ~^ 
^5       I  just  want  to  end  this  paper  by  saying  what  iTeally  believe  cannot 
f%J   be  emphasised  enough  in  this  cdrite.Kt:  And  that  is  that  thq  problems  of 
Euro-ethnic  women  are  the  problems  of  all  women.  They  are 
exacerbated  by  tl^e  conditions  of  class*  and  they  are  shaped  by  a 
/particular  historical  tradition.  But  Euto-eihnic  women  are  far  more 
like  other  nanority  women  ihan  they  are  different.  The  passage  of  an 
equal  rights  amendment,  tb^  elimination  of  disqrimination  and  harass^ 
ment  at  the  workpla^,  a  gbvernment  and  community  commitment  to 
*^  quality  day  care  Jrtjthe  young  and  the  elderly,  would  help  ease  the 
burdens  of  ethnic  women^  as  they  would  all  women/  ' 
f  And  fmallyp  the  problems  of  individuals  will  not, be  resolved  until 
the  wider  rammuriity  in  which  they  live  becomes  a  place  that  offers 
security  and  enhances  the  quality  of  daily  life.  And  this,-I  think,  will 
not  happen  until  there  is  some  reprdering  of  national  priorities.  The 
^prking-class  community  would  have  a  better  chance  of  remaining 
'^viable  if  banks  and  insurance  companies  were  not  able  to  take  finances 
from  the  residents  and  refuse  to  re-invest  them  in  the  community.  The 
working-class  community  would  have  a  better  future  if  corporations- . 
could  not  simply  close  up  shop  and  move  a  factory  or  plant  to  a  locale 
offering  lower  taxes. 

Okay.    I  will  end  it  there*  but  I  do  want  to  end  on  the  emphasis  that 
the  problems  of  ethnic  women  to  the  problems  that  are  shared  by 
men  of  their  class  and  by  women  of  other  groups  as  welL  . 
[The  complete  paper  follows  ]  -  = 

EURO-iTHNIC  WOMiN:  SOME  OBSERVA- 
TIONS 

{ 

By  Kathleen  McCourt  * 


Q        By  now  it  is  presumably  clear  to  those  gathered  at  this  coiisulation 
^  ^  what  is  meant  by  Euro-ethnics.  Which  European  origins,  for  which 
^     generations,  constitutes  the  basis  of  something  of  concern  to  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  is  probably  less  clear.  My  task  here  is 
.     to  discuss  the  condition  of  Euro-ethnic  women.  In  one  obvious  'way, 

d  .  ■    •  • 

*  A'».sislan[  FmfysHor  nrSrHjiolngv  Ltivula  Univi?rsiiy.  Chicago,  IHinnis  ■- 
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tbie  relevanGe  of  this  group  to  the  Commission  is  more  evident.  These 
are  woman;  as  Such,  they  share  in  the  discrimination  and  opjpression  of 
all  women  m  this  country.  Beyond  that,  most  of  those  whom  we  refer 
to  as  "ethhic'-  are  members  of  urbmrworking^c^^-famiHesHhusr  the^ 
sh'arje  in'the  particular  problems  of  a  class  caught  between  the  ofiiciaUy 
d^ignated  poor,  who  are  eligible  for  special  services,  and  the 
comfortable  middle  class,  who  are  able  to  provide  quite  adequately  for 
themselves,  tn  addition,  women  pf  some  ethnic  groups  are  victimi.,of 
further  discrimination  because  of  their  religion  or  their  ethnic 
background. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  Euro-ethnic  woman*.  Irirff,  Italian 
and  German- American  vvomen  have  histories,  tradttions,  and  cultural 
values  that  differ  from  each  other.  Even  more  strikingly,  groups  such 
as  these  who  were  the  earlier  immigrants  had  experiences  in  this 
cQuntry  in  many  ways  unlike  those  of  .the  I^ter  immigrants  from 
eastern  and  southern  European  countries  such  as  GAece,  Poland,  and 
,  Russia.  Additionally,  while  some  class,  sex  or  ethnic  based  problems 
persist  aver  time,  the  condition  of  third  generation  AmeriQan  women 
,  is  quite  different  from  the  condition  of  first  generation  Americans, 
How,'  then,  to  approach  these  mahy  aspects  in  one  paper?  ^ 

I  will  discuy  sbme  of  the  situations  that  I  think  are  or  have  been 
major  concerns  qr  sources  of  tension  in  ethnic  women!  lives,  1  will 
sometimes  have  empirical  data  to  back  me  up,  sometimesWly  literary 
or  impressionistic  data.  Wherever  possible  I  will  draw  on  historical 
experience  and  pdint  out  the  differences  between  ethnic  groups, 
'  My  focus  is  on  women  of  the  working. class.  This  is  the  social 
class  in  which  most  people  who  identify  themselves  or  are  identified 
by  others  as  ethnic  are  located.  Also,  this  is  the  group  of  real  concern 
to  us.  While  some  middle  or  upper-middle  class  individuals  may  view 
themselves  as  members  of  an  ethnic  group  and  may  take  pride  in  that 
group's  culture  ancf  achievements,  we  are  not,  I  think,  primarily 
concerned  ^with  the  situation  of  the  more  economically  advantaged 
groups 

Working-class  women  -  "the  subordinate  partqers  in  subordinate 
families",  to  use  Robert  Lane's  terminology  ^  have  never  shared  in  the' 
economic  and  political  decision-making  in  this  country^And  the  recent 
movements  of  middle-class  women,  blacks,  and  other  minorities  have 
little  touched  working-class  women.  They  remain,  40  minorities  or  so, 
living'  in  families  with  incomes  above  poverty  but  well  below 
affluence,  married  to  men  with  blue-collar  jobs  or  low  level  white- 
collar  jobs.  These  women  never  made  it  through  college;  some  began 
but  dropped  out  after  a  semester  or  two  to  earn  some  money  or  to  get 
married.  Generally,  they  live  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Fnst  and  the 
Midwest,  but  more  and  more  they  are  moving  to  the  subiin    They  are 
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the  dsifghters  and  grand-daughters  of  injnhigrant  womeji  who  itrug- 
gled  and  saved  for  thW survival  of  their  families  and  a  better  life  for  the 
next  generatibn.  They  are  the  next  generationi  the  generation  that  was 
ahU  tn  buy  fh^ir  awn  hnmes^  and  haJve  visions  of  _ their  cMldfe^ 
graduating  from  college.  They  are  good  citizens,  who  obey^  the  law 
and  pay  their  taxesr  good  wives,  who  stick  by  their  husbands;  good 
mothers,  w^o  raise  their  cljildren  to  be  obedient  and  patriotic;  good 
workers,  wnd  accept  low  Wages  and  don^  make  trouble.  In  ahort,  the^ 
are  the  kind  of  Americans  who' can  be  ignored.  ;  < 

They  have  been  ignored  and  invisible  in  the  past;  they  have  been,  in 
the  words  of  Nancy  Siefer,  "absent  from  the  majority."  Recently* 
though,  we, have  begun  to  hear  and  f6ad  a  littje^more  about  them.  A 
few  academics  have  focused  attentipn  on  working-class  women 
(Rubin;  Sidel;  Siefer;  McCourt),  Some  segn^nts  of  the  women-s 
movement  have  attempted  to  involve  them  by  appealing  to  concems 
,tbey  share  with  middle  class'^women  -  concerns  like  equal  pay,  child 
care  facijities,  and  good  health  services.  The  media  have  begun  to 
portray  waking-class  wbmen,  not  only  Edith  Bunker  and  Laverne 
and  Shirley,  but  sometimes  even  sensitive  and  well  developed 
characters  like  Norma  Rae  in  the  recent  film  of  that  title. 

Primarily  though  working-class  wonien^are  less  invisible  today 
because  they  are  demanding  attention.  In  cities  throughout  the 
northeast  and  midwest,  when  community  residents  organize  and 
struggle  for  a  voice,  wdmen  are  in  the  forefront.  In  the  fights  for  better 
.  housing  and  schools*  in  the  organized  citizen  resistance  to  highway 
construction,  neighborhpod  demolitionj  and  racial  blockbusting,  work- 
ing-class women  are  leaflers. 

In  the  workplace,  tpo*  there  is  more  organizing  of  those  in  "female" 
ocGupations.  Sometmies  women  are  organized  into  traditional  union 
locals;  frequently  now,  clerical  workers  are  joining  the  new  working 
women's  organizations  like  9  to  5  in  Boston  or  Women  Employed  In 
Chicago,  Still,  the  community  seems  to  be  where  the  ethnic  women, 
are  becoming  most  visible  -  and  it  is  in  the^  community  that  many  of 
the  women*s  important  struggles  are  being  piayed  out. 

It  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  that  ethnic  women,  like  any  other 
group,  are  not  inhabitants  of  a  self-sufricient  community.  They  live 
within  the  wider  society;  their  marital  relationships  are  influenced  by 
the  media;  the  quality  of  their  community  life  is  affected  by  national 
unemployment  rates;  their  work  experience  is  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  unions,  minimum  wage  laws  and  health  and  safety 
standards;  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  education  they  receive  is  shaped 
by  national  policy,  academic  trends,  and  the  allocation  of  State  and 
Federal  resources:  ,  ^ 
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But  just  as  it  is  impossible  to 


* 

,  understand  people's  daily  lives  without 
understanding  what  is  Kappening  in  the  wider  societyj  so  it  is 
impossible  to  fully  Gomprehend  the  impact  of  national  policies  and 
^EQgrams^-ithout  seeing  wHat^esults^t-the-ie^el-of  comrounjtjCAnd^ 
family.  For  woinen,  especially,  the  ways  in  \vhi6h  they  handle  various 
segments  of  their  lives  -  wotk,  "education,  child  care*  friendships  - 
must^bc  adapted  tp  the  realitiei  of  what  the  community  does  or  does 
notoffer^ 

I  would  like  to  apprd^h  this  discussion  of  Euro-ethnic  women 
using  three  themes  that  help  me  conceptualise  what  I  see  as  sources  o£ 
strain  or  tension  in'the  lives  of  working-class  wpqMi  foday.  These  are 
as  follows:  First,  th^  general  theme  of  "tradition  versus  change,"  and 
the  onlV  slightly  more  specific  theses  of  "the  individual  and  the 
family"  and  *'the  community  arid  its  loss.''  ' 

TrBtiltion  and  Change 

Working-class  women,  it  Mb^  been  frequently  pointed  out  in  the 
literature  of  social  science,  are  a  traditional  people.  They  adhere  to 
traditional  beliefs,  values,  and  beha\^ors;  they  still  go  to  church  . 
(although  in  decreasing  numbers);  they  value  family  life;  they  like 
living  in  the  neighborhoods  where  they  grew  up.  When  Rainwater  and 
his  fellow  BOQiologMs  Wf^te  The  Workirtgman^s  Wife  twenty  years 
ago,  th§y  expressed  the  belief  that  they  "had  examined  the  most 
conservative  members  of  our  society/*  They  wrote,  "Within  these 
women  are  imbedded  thf  deep  and  enduring  values  of  our  culture." 
(pviiy 

Working-class  women  historically  have  been  strong  defenders  of 
their  cultural  traditions.  You  may  recall  the  Jewish  immigrant  woman 
in  the  film  Ii€ste\  Street,  who  countered  the  wishes  of  her  husband  by 
resisting  assimilation,  keeping  alive  as  best  she  could  the  old  language 
and  religious  rituals.  Ethnic  women  often  were  more  reluctant  than 
men  to  assimilate,  perhaps  because  they  tended  to  stay  closer  to  homep 
perhaps  because  they  had  prime  responsibility  for  the  socializing  of 
children  and  so  had  to  more  consciously  deal  with  the  values  which 
were  to  be  transmitted.  . 

(More  recent  studies,  by  the  way,  have  suggested  that  ethnic  or 
working-class  women  are  more  likely  than  their  husbands  to  accept 
middle-  class  attitudes  and  standards  of  behavior,  the  contemporary 
equivalent  of  assimilation.) 

In  any  case*  immigrant  women  and  their  families  made  valiant 
efforts  to  preserve  the  ethnic  culture  in  the  facA  of  attempts  by 
empioyers,  teachers,  and  social  workers  to  "Americ^ize"  the  immi- 
grants. The  historian  Herb  Gutmaif  tells  us  how  the  pressures  of  the 
factory  system*  the  time  clock,  the  dawn-to-dart^work  day  and  a 
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rational  system  of/ production  threate^^^  to  ./destroy  the  ethnic 
subcultures  which  had  a  different  rhythiw.  For  exanipie,  a  Polish 
wedding  ifl^a  Pennsylvania  rnining  mifl  'own  would  last,  as  in  the 
_old_  Country,  between  three  and  five  riay^  £f act iceg^mch  as  this  were 
an  annoyance  to  many  emplpyers  and^  eye'^^^ajiy,  the  immigrants  had 
to  give  way.  While  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe  held  a  festival  of 
celebration'  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  a  son;  in  America  such 
events  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  'he  work  week.  In  the  face 
of  tnassiVA  attempts  to  break  down  indigenous  Gulture,  it  is  of  littltf 
wonder  that  stubborn  and  loyal  innnigran' i^otnen  frequently  dug  in 
their  heels,  dung  to,  their  own' values,  did  their  best  to  transmit 
these'  to  the  next  generation. 

As  well  as  being  keepers  of  the  ethnic  tf^^itionSi  iminigrant  women 
did  whatever  they  had  to.  do  to  keep  the  hniily  together  despite  the 
pressures  of  an  expanding  and  often  biy^^  industrial  system,  tn  1895,' 
Charles  Zeublin  wjote  in  The  Mull  House  M^ps  and  Papers:  "It  must  of 
course  be  recdgn&d  that  it  i§  almost  irnp^Ssible  to  maintain  the  old 
Jamily  life  in  the  fcviro  of  the  factory  system,  .  .  with  its  long 
hours,j  and  emmyment  of  women,  Th^  astonishing  fact  is  rthe^ 
preservation  of  sS  much  of  the  tradition  of  the  family  in  the  face  of 
modern  social  disintegration,*"  Zeublin  wr^t^  specifically  of  the  Jewjsh 
immigrant  family,  but  what  h^  says  applied  to  other  ethnic  groups  as 
well.  And  family  preservation  was  largely  the  result  of  incredible 
efforts  on  the  part  of  women,         ^  .  * 

4  I  do  not  wish  to  unduly  romanticize  the  traditions  that  ethnic 
women  inherited.  Many  of  those  tradition^  ^fter  all  were  designed  to 
k'eep  women  in  their  place,  a  very  subordinate  place  indeed.  In 
nineteenth  century  Ireland,  for  example,  w^men  walked  behind  males, 
ate  their  meals  only  after  the  nien  had  fini^^^d.  and  were  expected  to 
help  men  with  work  in  the  fields  but  got  help  in  return  for  their 
heavy  domestic  chores.  Among  Irish  women  of  this  period  there  were, 
not  surprisingly,  high  rates  of  poor  nutritipn,  farly  a^ing*  and  early 
death,  (Kennedy)         *  ^  - 

During  the  same  period,  in  Eastern  Eti'^Pean  Jewish  homes,  the 
birth  of  a  son  ^as  cause  for  celebration  sin^^  male  child  would  not 
only  ultimately  assume  all  the  religious  responsibilities  of  Judaism.,  ,  - 
he  might'' even  bring  renown  to  his  fajn'^y  as  a  scholar,*'  (Baum, 
Human  and  Michel)  So  sons,  were  pamperM  while,  daughters  early 
assumed  housework  and  the  care  of  younge''  children. 

In  Italy,  too,  a  girl's  childhood  ended  eaWy-  *'From  the  age  of  7,  girls 
were  apprenticed  in  learning  household  ^^ills,  developing  the  qualities 
of  womanhood  under  constant  Supervision-"  (Femminella  and  Quad- 
agna)  Italian  women  married  young,  frequently  in  theif  early  to  mid- 


teens,  were  expecied  td  bearl  many  childreri,  artd  wtfte  unable  to 
'  divorce  their  husbands:       "_  .  '  ^ 

,  History  sh0ws,^hat  'ma»^^Eul^-et^ 

coming  to  the  tJnlted  St/tes,  where  it  fas  more  difficult  for  the  ethnic 
J .  grpup  i  to  Sustaiii  a  cultural  definition  of  women  as  inferior.  The 
absence  of  many  of  the  institutional  structures  that  supported  that 
definition  combined  with  the  practice  of  women  in  the  United  States 
.  working  outside^the  home  to^ more  nearly  equalise  the  position  of  the 
ethnic  wdman^  .  " 

So  the  ethnic  iraditions^  Were  a  ^lixiure  of  positive  and  negative, 
desirable  and  ^undesirable,  for  immigrant  womeiji  producing,  in  all 
probability,  ambivalent  feelingi  similar  to  what  ethnic  women  today 
•  feel,  when  they  assess  the  changed  roles  that  may  or  may  not  be^ 
available  to  them,  ^ 

I  do  not  think  that  most  working-class  women  today  attach  a  great 
deal  of  importance  to  maintaining  the  tradittbns  of  their  particular 
ethnic  ^oup.  The  etlinic  traits  of  lariguage,  ritual,  custom,  and  food 
are  nice  and  interesting  -  indeed,  ethnic  crafts  and  ethnic  restaurants 
are  quite  in  vogue  in  the  mainstream  society  -  but  they  are  seldom 
central  to  the  lives  of  third  or  fourth  generation  Americans,  (Religion 
is  the  one  area  where  traditional  values  continue  to  be  very  important 
for  many  ethnic  women,)  For  the  most  part,  the  rhythm  qf  American 
factories,  sKops,  and  schools  has^  become  the  life  rhythm  of  Euro- 
ethnic  women  and  their  families. 

Yet  ethnic  women  do  not  always  fedl  themselves  to  be  in  step  with 
the  middle  class  values  and  behaviors.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
many  ethnic  working-class  women  do  not  identify  with  the  ideology 
of  the  women's  movement  because  they  perceive  that  movement  as  an 
attack-.on  what  they  cherish:  the  nucleai"  family,  child-bearing, 
monogamy,  the  role  of  housewife,  male  authority^  and  clearly  defined 
sex  roles.  Despite  their  resistance,  working-class  women  are  struggling 
with  precisely  these  issues,  ^     "    .  ^ 

Confusion  and  uncertainty  characterize  many  working-class  families 
today.  Routine  family  probJems  are  exacerbated  by  the  breaking  down 
of  traditional  role  expectations  and  new  role  options,  for  women 
especially  but  for  rpen  as  well.  As  indicated  earlier,  some  studies 
suggest  that  working-class  women  are  more  likely  to  develop  middle- 
class  values  and  attitudes  than  are  their  husbands.  They  share  in 
aspects  of  middle-class  female  culture  through  women's  magazines, 
and  they  are  further  exposed  to  that  culture  in  their  office  jobs.  This 
exposure  to  middle  class  values,  to  some  of. the  ideas  of  the  women's 
movement,  and  to  the  possibilities  of  expanded  role  options  appears  to 
be  putting  increasing  pressure  on  blue-collar  husbands,  who  fear  they 
may  not  "measure  up"  to  their  wives'  n@w  expectations.  Sometimep 
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^the  men  attempt. lhr^^hfm?ce  or  ^midation  to  keep'things  the  way 
Aey  have  been.  "If  1  w^e  ta  'get  a  job  tomorrowrv  says  one  Italian 
American  woman,  who  is  married  to  a  blue-collar  worker^  "it  would 

— bfealrttp-myTm^arriagc.  Nf ^^tt§band="witi^ot  have  his  wtfe  fiwneially— 
independent  of  him,"  Both  men  and  wjd^en  are  changing  in  their=^^n^ 
behaviors  and  how  they  relate  to  elich  other  and  the  changes/ 
ejpebtedly,  often  have  a  painful  aspeefr  As  Sennett  and  Cobb  have 
discussed  iti  The  Hidden  Injuries'  of  CIqss,  the  only  thing  many 
working-class  men  have  left  to  feel  pride  in  is  their  ability  to  provjde 
adequately  for  their  families.  When  this  .begins  to  erode  through 
unemployment,  the  impact  of  inflation*  or  their  wives'  taking  jobs—  as 
more  and  more  working-class  women  are  compelled,  to  do  -  they  feel 
stripped  of  a  certain  amount  of  their  dignity  a^d  manhood. 

Yet*  on  the  other  side  of  the  marriage*  working-class  women  are 
following  national  demographic  trends,  living  longer  and  having  fewer 
children.  Like  middle-class  women*  they  must  face  the  question  of 
what  to  do  witlr  their  lives  for  the  30  years  or  so  after,  their  children 
are  gone.  Most  women  faced  with  this  probtem  of  what  to  do  with 
their  lives  do  not  ''go  crazy''  like^  the  leading^haracter  in  the  film  A 
Woman  Under  the  Influence.  (Although  many  d0;  neighborhood 
rnental  health  centers,  I  am  told,  cannot  begirii  to'^keep  up  with  the 

'  number  of  people  -  largely  wonien  -  coming  to  them  for  counseling,) 
But  there  are  increasing  incidences  of  alcoholism,^^  depression^  and 
conflict  in  working-class,  familfes.  These  pniblems,  of  course,  are  due 
4  not  only  to  the  pressures  exerted  when  familiar  worldp  break  down; 
they  are  also  heightened  and  in  some  cases  created  by -an  economic 
system  whose  inflaiion  and  unemployment  hit  hardest  at  working-class 
families.  '  %  ^     . ;  - 

Having  a  paying  job  is  not  a  new  experience  for  working-class 
women.  On  the  contrary^  most  immigrant  women  haU  to  take  jobs  to 
assure  the  family's  survival  despite  the  traditional  prohibitions  against 
the  practice.  Today  a  clear  majprity  of  married  wonten  in  working- 
class  families  work  for  pay.  So,  clearly,  it  is  not  the  experience  of  work 

l^fttself  that  is  at  issue  but,  for  some  families  at  least,  the  issue  is  the  way  ^ 
in  which  a  wdmari's  life  is  to  be  defined. 

Nineteenth  century  immigrant  women  found  jobs  that  did  not 
remove  them  from  the  family  whenever  they  could.  They  took  in  ; 
boarders  or  did  piece  work  or  laundry  at  home.  Many  women  even 
denied  that  what  thay  were  doing  was  ceally  a  job;  they  woul^'not 
report  themselves  to  census  lakers  as  wagtf  earners.  (Yans-McLaugh-  - 
lin)  This  was  done  at  least  in  part  to  protect  the  family's  defmitipns  of  ^ 
the  male  as  provider  and  worker  and  the  female  as  the  house  and 
family  keeper.  This  practice  of  defining  situations  in  a  way  that  builds  V 
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up  and  reintbrces  a  certain  view  ofthe  tamily  -  even  at  the  expense  of 
the  individual  -  is  at  the  heart  of  the  concern  I  wish  to,  address  next. 

The  Family  and  the  Individual 

The  media  blare  forth,  the  messages  of  the  "me  decade**  with 
television  models  justifying  the  purchase  of  products  that  "cost  a  lot" 
because  '"Vm  worth  it,"  and  the  current  cultural  heroines  are 
■  individuals  who  have  achieved  executive  status  by  single-mindedly 
pursuing  their  dreams  and  ambitions.  While  this  emphasis  on  selt\ 
personal  fulfillment,  and  individual  goal  attainment  is  all  around  then), 
the  ethnic  women  are  still  strongly  tied  to  a  tradition  that  encouraged 
them  to  submerge  their  egos  and  find  life's  satisfactions  in  a  husband*s 
■achievements  or  =  more  frequently,  since  most  husbands  did  not  have 
the  kind  of  jobs  that  brought  reflected  glory  -  in  having  a  nice  home, 
healthy  and  well  behaved  children, ^nd  a  good  family  reputation. 

In  the  realm  of  schooling,  for  example,  in  many  ethnic  groups 
education  for  self-advancement  was  seen  to  be  far  less  valuable  and 
commendable  than  working  for  the  well-being  of  the  entire  family 
unit.  Italian  families  took  their  children  out  of  school  as  soon  as 
possible  that  they  might  contribute  to  the  family's  earnings.  Parents 
correctly  assumed  that  a  child's  individual  advancement  would  pull 
him  or  her  away  from  the  family  and  this  was  threatening  both 
psyhologically  and  financially. 

For  daughters,  education  not  only  posed  the  threat  of  pulling  them 
away  from  the  tamily  but  was,  additionally,  seen  as  simply  irrelevant. 
Women,  after  all,  were  to  be  wives  and  mothers  and  in  many  cultures 
they  assumed  those  adult  roles  at  a  young  age,  frequently  in  their  mid- 
teens.  Michael  Novak  tells  of  his  grandmother,  who  was  mother  to 
seven  at  the  age  of  22.  There  was  little  space  in  such  lives  for  self- 
fulfillment  and  self-advancement;  there  was,  characteristically,  self= 
sacrifice.  Indeed,  the  cultural  and  religious  model  tor  women  in  both 
the  Catholic  and  Jewish  traditions  was  one  of  self-sacrifice. 

Cultural  experiences  varied  of  course.  Among  Jews,  even  of  the 
immigrant  generation*  education  and  individual  advancement  were 
more  than  tolerated;  they  were  strongly  encouraged.  But  while  this 
was  typically  the  case  with  male  children,  it  was  less  frequently  the 
case  with  female  children.  Indeed,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  young 
Jewish  wornen  to  go  to  work  in  order  that  their  brothers  might  be  able 
to  continue  school.  ^  ^  ^ 

Among  Irish  women  there  is  some  sign  of  independence*  and 
attempts  at  personal  advancement  if  one  views  the  emigration  figures. 
Many  unmarried  Irish  young  women  came  by  themselves  to  the  new 
country  to  find  a  life  better  than  that  promised  in  Ireland,  Single 
women  appear  to  have  emigrated  at  least  as  frequently  as  men;  census 


data  show  thai  Ln  some  years  women  were  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
immigrants.  (Groneman)  Women  chose  to  leave  Ireland  because 
prospects  for  marriage  w^re  slim,  since  only  one  son  in  a  family  would 
inherit  -the  small  plot  of  land  and  he  able  to  support  a  wife  and 
children.  Even  with  marriage,  little  more  than  a  subsistent  existence 
was  likely.  The  alternative  for  the  unmarried  female  in  Ireland  was  to 
remain  on  the  land  of  parents  and  brother  as  an  unpaid  servant.  Given 
the  sex  ratio  of  Irish  emigration  and  the  very  strong  tendency  for 
immigrants  to  be  endogamous,  women  leaving  the  old  country  were  in 
no  way  assuring  themselves  of  future^arriage  partners.  The  women 
appeared  to  be  emigrating  for  other  r^.sons,  including  the  chance  for 
independence  and  the  opportunity  to  improve  their  personal  standard 
of  living.  But  many  of  these  women  did  nothing  for  themselves 
with  the  money  they  earned;  they  scrimped  and  saved  that  they  might 
send  enough  back  home  so  that  a  younger  sibling,  a  parent,  or  cousin 
could  come  over.  One  observer  of  the  times  noted  how  important  this 
was  for  the  young  women,  an  "imperative  dutx  which  they  do  not  and 
cannot  thmk  of  disobeying.  .  .  One  by  one,  she  has  brought  them  all 
across  the  ocean,  to  become  members  of  a  new  community." 
(Magurie)  Between  1848  and  1900,  the  money  sent  home  by  settlers  in 
America  paid  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  Irish  emigration. 

There  is  a  long  and  strong  tradition  in  ethnic  families  of  women *s 
denying  their  own  pleasures  in  order  to  make  life  better  for  husbands, 
children,  or  parents.  One  author  looks  back  at  her  Slavic  community 
and  says:  .  .  the  strong  ^ook  care  of  the  weak.  The  retarded,  the 
mad,  the  deformed,  the  illegitimate.  .  .  none  of  them  were  sent  away. 
Families  cared  for  their  own,  accepting  these  burdens  as  fatalistically 
as  rain  and  thunder.  The  drunken,  the  desperate,  the  stupid  these, 
too,  fit  into  the  community,  .  (Prosen)  In  the  ethnic  community,  the 
family  cared  for  its  own  elderly,  sick,  and  slow.  And  the  burden  of 
care  fell  largely  on  women.  "  > 

The  historical  changes  the  family  has  gone  through  added  to  the 
expectations  that  women  provide  emotionally  as  well  as  physically  for 
other  family  members.  As  Eli  Zaretsky  poin^  out,  with  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  ihdustrial  capitalism,  the  family  lost  its 
productive  function.  The  realm  of  work,  became  separated  from  the 
realm  of  personal  life.  As  people  found  less  meaning  in  their  work,  the 
family  became  ''the  primary  institution  in  which  the  search  for 
personal  happiness,  love,  and  fulfillment  takes  place,**  So,  Zaretsky 
says,  as  the  industrial  revolution  largely  freed  women  from  traditional 
partiarchal  constraints,  the  expansion  of  personal  life,  which  accompa= 
nied  the  rise  of  industry,  created  a  new  basis  for  tKeir  oppression.  To 
them  fell  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  a  private  r^ge  from  an 
impersonal  society,  '  ' 
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rhc  faniily,  the  home,  coiitinue^i  tociay  to  be  the  refuge  tor  those 
whi)  cope  ilaily  in  the  wider  society.  It  has  become,  in  the  words  of 
ChriHtupher  Lusch,  "u  haven  in  a  heartless  world."  To  the'extent  that 
the  world  outside  becornes  more  difficult  to  deal  with^  more  pressures 
are  placed  on  the  tamily  to  provide  comtbrt  and  support  for  its 
members.  All  members  of  a  tamily  ieel  some  of  this  pressure,  but 
women  especially  are  expected  to  meet  the  needs  of  others=husbunds, 
children,  and  aging  parents.  And  there  are  few  resources  with  which 
to  share  the  burden.  ^ 

Service  agencies  are  available  less  frequently  to  the  working  class 
than  to  the  poor.  And  professional  ^^helpers,"  like  doctors,  therapists, 
and  lawyers,  are  used  less  by  the  working  class  than  by  the  middle 
class. 

Having  played  such  central  family  roles  them  elves  and  having  seen 
and  lived  with  the  sacrifices  of  mothers  and  grandmothers,  today's 
ethnic  women  are  not  particularly  comfortable  with  the  idea  that  a  top 
priority  ibr  them  should  be  personal  fulfillment,  self-actualization,  or 
their  own  advancement  or  pleasure.  Nor,  I  might  add,  are  their 
husbands  and  families  always  pleased  with  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
sceiiario. 

The  commitment  to  self  sacrifice  is  deep  and  has  not  disappeared 
over  the  generatinris.  Mary  Gordon's  recent  novel,  Final  Payments, 
depicts  a  contemporary  situation  where  a  Catholic  woman  sacrifices 
her  years  of  young  adulthooci  to  devote  herself  to  the  care  of  her 
invalid  father.  She  wanted,  of  course,  to  do  other  things  with  those 
years^  but  she^wlnted.  too,  to  do  as  she  did.  Her  behavior  fit  with  her 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  her  culturally  ^And  religiously  formed 
definitions  of  love,  respect,  and  gratitude.  She  did,  simply,  what  one 
did- 

,  A  few  years  back  a  film  called  A  Woman  Under  the  Influence  gave 
insight  into  this  dilemmabetweenself  and  family  for  one  ethnic  woman, 
Mabel  Longheiti,  the  Italian  American  leading  character  is  dedicated 
to  her  husband  and  children  and  has  over  the  years  growft  more  and 
more  "crazy."  Desiring  only  to  be  whatever  her  tamily  needs  -  "Tell 
me  what  you  want,"  she  says  desperately  to  her  husband,  Nick;  'TMl  be 
whatever  you  want"  -  she  is  never  able  to  figure  out  who  she  ;s  or 
what  she  needs  herself  There  is  no  room  in  her  life  for  herself  She  is 
married  to  a  man  who  loves  her  but  is  incapable  of  giving  her  ^the 
support  and  acceptance  she  needs.  Yet,  he  might  have  been  able  to 
give  her  more  if  she  had  had  more  insight  into  her  own  needs  and  been"- 
able  to  communicate  these  to  her  hu^b^and. 

Many  ethnic  women  today  are  in  tbuch  with  what  they  want.  They 
in  ay  want  to  go  back  to  school  to  complete  a  high  school  degree  or  get 
started  on  a  college  program;  many  want  to  take  advantage  ot  some  ot 
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the  more  challenging  jobs  that  are  becoming  available  to  women,  And 
many  are  eager  to  get  involved  in  all  sorts  of  activities  in  their 
gommuities.  Many,  women,  of  course,  already  do  some  or  even  all  of 
these  things.  But  personal  needs  and  desires  are  frequently  in 
opposition  to  family  demands  or  wishes.  This  tension  is  fbunc^in  the 
woman  who  wants  to  get  a  paying  job  but  will  not  go  against  her 
husband's  wishes  that  she  stay  at  home;  it  Is  found  in  the  woman  who 
returns  to  school  but  is  filled  with  guilt  at  the  time  away  from  her 
family  that  her  studies  demand;  it  is  found  in  the  woman  who  is  the 
victim  of  physical  abuse  but  will  not  seek  help  for  fear  of  besmirching 
the  family*s  reputation;  and  it  is  found  in  the  young  woman  who  wants 
to  explore  all  sorts  of  new  avenues  of  life  but  feels  she  must  **marry 
and  settle  down*'  in  order  to  make  her  parents  happy. 

The  absence  of  p^ersona-1  life  was  m^de  concrete  for  immigrant 
women  by  the  minimal  amounts  of  privacy  their  circumstances 
allowed.  A  1911  American  Journal  of  Sociology  article  on  Chicago's 
housing  conditions  notes  the  case  of  a  West  Side  family  of  two  adults 
and  three  children,  living  in  four  rooms,  who  had  taken  in  seven 
boarders.  Records  indicate  this  was  not.  an  unusually  crowded 
situation.  • 

Those  women  today  who  do  act  tc^'  find  their  space,  either  physical  >^ 
or  psychic,  find  frequently  that  the  move  is  accompanied  by  douBts, 
feelings  of  guilt,  and  the  pressures  that  accompany  the  playing  of  many 
roles,  A  woman,  active  in  her  community  and  respected  for  her  work 
and  energy,  told  me;  "rm^always  home  in  time  to  have  dinner  on  the 
table  when  my  husband  gets  home  from  work.  Tve  never  missed  in  24 
years  of  marriage/*  The  strains  produced  by  such  demand^  are  real, 
the  result  of  mixed  values,  old  and  new,  the  result  of  patterns  of  social 
organization  in  family  and  work  that  burden  more  than  they  free 
people. 

One  of  the  things  I  found  in  my  studies  of  women  in  community 
organizations  was  that  many  did  not  join  until  someone  invited  them 
to.  When  they  began  finally  to  believe  that  not  only  was  it  all  right  for 
them  to  get  involved  in  this  new  activity,  but  they  were  needed,  then 
they  joined,  Re-entry  programs  for  ethnic  women  returning  to  school 
have  found  something  similar:  potential  students  must  often  be  located 
and  invited,  assured  that  it  is  all  right  for  them  to  take  classes  and 
indeed  that  they  are  wanted. 

Ethnic  women  are  not  used  to  thinking  of  themselves  first  or  only. 
This  is  not  likely  to  change.  And  I  do  not  think  such  a  change  would 
be  particularly  desirable.  For  those  in  the  working  class,  families  have 
offered  something  more  than  individuals  are  able  to  secure  on  their 
own.  Bill  Kornblum  speaks  of  South  Chicago  parents'  realization  that 
even  if  their  children  do  a  little  better,  they  ''will  continue  to  need  the 
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security  of  the  local  community  and  its  network  of  primary  relations.*' 
The  steel  vvorkcrs  and  their  wives  that  Kornblum  talked  with  believe 
that  what  children  attain  in  lite  will  largely  depend  on  the  personal 
attachments  their  families  have  established  over  the  generations, 
Holding  the  tamily  together,  then,  remaining  "deeent  and  respecta- 
ble," and  adhering  to  the  community's  shared  values  becomes  not  a 
clinging  to  tradition  for  its  own  sake  but  the  way  the  family  of  the  next 
generation  will  survive. 

Not  even  the  impact  of  the  "me  decade"  will  change  this.  The 
emphasis  on  the  ^mily  as  the  important  social  unit  is  not  just  a  survival 
mechanism;  it  is  a  continuing  emphasis  on  the  only  institution  that 
seems  able  to  meet  some  basic  needs.  Yet  submerged  somewhere  in 
that  collectivity  are  many  ethnic  women  struggling  to  emerge  as  the 
individuals  they  would  like  to  be. 

The  ethnic  woman  and  her  family,  I  think,  are  caught  somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  social  change.  We  are  living  in  a  time  when  more  and 
more  of  people's  needs  are  being  met  outside  of  the  primary  groups  of 
family,  friends,  and  neighbors.  One  analyst  puts  it:  "With  few 
exceptions  (people)  must  go  to  market  and  only  to  market,  not  only  for 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  but  also  for  recreation,  amusement, 
security,  for  the  care  of  the  young,  the  old,  the  sick,  the  handicapped." 
(Braverman,  p.  276) 

Yet  what  happens  to  those  families  that  are  largely  priced  out  of  the 
market'.'  The  members  continue  to  turn  each  other  for  as  much  as 
possible  =  not  only  because  of  tradition,  not  only  because  of  pride,  but 
also  because  alternatives  are  few. 

Still,  ethnic  families  have  not  been  conipletely  on  their  own;  the  im= 
mediate  cunimunity  sometimes  utTers  help  today  lis  it  did  in  earlier 
times.  The  ^tatenient,  can  turn  to  my  neighbors,"  carries  a  great  deal 
of  gunLiiiiu  meaning  and  importance  in  the  ethnic  communiLy.  And  this 
leads  me  lu  a  third  theme  1  would  like  to  address;  the  importance  of 
the  ethnic  community  la  its  inhabitants,  especially  women. 

The  Community:  Its  Importance  and  Its  Loss 

Som.ethmg  I  read  recently  pointed  out  that  the  "joke  cities"  for 
comedians,  the  cities  that  get  a  laugh^Just  by  being  mentioned,  cities 
like  Gary,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  are  all  working=class  cities.  The  joke  is, 
apparently,  that  everyone  knows  that  such  cities  are  lacking  in  arry 
kmd  of  cosmopolitan  culture.  (Robinson) 

Yet  to  their  residents,  working-class  communities  have  been  of 
extreme  importance.  They  have  been  more  than  just  a  place  to  live. 

Today,  these  neighborhoods  are,  by  and  large,  not  ethnically 
homogeneous.  Indeed. historians  tell  us  they  were  seldom  homogeneous 
m  the  f3ast.  Now  descendants  of  Irish,  Italian,  Lithuanian,  Polish  and 


Germun  settlers  share  rieighborhoods  svith  each  other  and  with  more 
recently  arrived  CJreeks,  Kc^reans,  and  Russians.  Indeed,  statistics 
show  that  u  sizeable  nuniber  of  white  urban  dwellers  share  neighbor- 
hoods  with  black  families  as  well  (Greeley). 

Despite  their  lack  of  ethnic  homogeneity,  if  one  visits  the  working- 
class  neighborhoods  of  America's  old  cities,  one  finds  families  that 
[lave  lived  there  for  two  or  three  generations,  often  in  the  same  house. 
Frequently,  parents,  married  children,  or  brothers  and  sisters  and  their 
families  live  nearby.  It  is  not  a  cosmopolitan  life.  E^aily  life,  social 
events,  shopping,  and  frequently  work  are  carried  on  in  the  confines  of 
the  neighborhood. 

Despite  strong  ties  to  the  neighborhood  though,  there  Is  often  some 
confliet  in  residents'  feelings  about  their  community.  There  is,  on  th^ 
one  hand,  the  warmth,'  familiarity,  and  sense  of  belonging  that  is 
comforting.  SimultaneSusly,  though,  there  is  often  a  sense  of  isolation, 
or  stagnation,  and  of  narrowness  that  oppresses.  Working-class  people 
wish  for  success,  upward  mobility,  and  the  fuirillment  of  the  American 
dream  for  tti  cm  selves  and  their  children,  but  at  the  same  time  they  may 
long  tor  ("}ld,  familiar  neighborhood.  "To  stay  down  here,  svhere  he 
grew  up,"  said  one  woman  of  her  husband,  '"would  be  U  sign  ot" 
railurc/'  Yet  when  this  woman  and  her  family  moved  up  and  out,  they 
moved  to  a  community  inhabited  by  dozens  of  other  families  who  had 
made  the  same  move  from  the  old  neighborhood.  A  community  both 
new  and  familiar  had  been  created. 

Sennett  and  Cobb  ta^Jc  of  the  need  they  found  in  their  working-class 
respondents  to  feel  that  they  are  people  worthy  of  respect.  Often  this 
was  seen  as  attainable  only  with  movement  to  a  higher  social  class, 
which  would  entail  leaving  behind  the  extended  Tamily  and  the  ,old 
neighborhood.  Respect  and  success  were  seen  to  carry  a  high  price 
tag. 

Hosvever,  the  community  is  not  ahvays  lo.st  to  its  residents  through 
such  favorable  events  as  upsvard  mobility  and  good  fortune.  Over  the 
last  few  decades  It  has  frequently  been  lost  in  less  benign  ways.  In  the 
late  1950's^and  early  1960's  urban  renewal  was j he  culprit.  Neighbor- 
hoods, sometimes  quite  comfortable  for  their  ethnic  residents,  were 
designated  "slums"  by  government  agencies  and  destroyed  in  order 
that  new  housing  might  be  built.  The  housing  almost  invarialsly  turned 
out  to  be  too  expensive  for  the  displaced  working-class  residents 
(Oans;  Suttles).  Later  in  the  1960's,  highway  construction  programs 
destroyed  ethnic  communities  in  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
Chicago  in  order  that  middle-class  commuters  might  complete  their 
runs  m  shorter  time.  Today  it  is  the  "gentrification"  of  the  inner  city 
that  is  displacmg  the  working  cla^s.  With  remodeling  and  an  infusion 
f^f  funds,  the  old  ht>uses  in  the  old  neighborhoods  provide  homes  both 
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*  more  substantiHl  and  mure  attractive  than  anything  being  built  in  the 
suburbs.  Finally,  In  addition  to  all  these  physical  changes  that  threaten 
the  working-class  nei^^brhoods,  there  is  racial  and  ethnic  change, 
typically  felt  as  the  greatS  threat  to  the  community. 

The  neighborhood  has  been  especially  important  to  vvomen.  Like 
children  and  the  elderly,  women,  especially  mothers  of  young 
chilften,  have  little,  physical  mobility  and  consequently  are  bound  to 
the  community.  One  author  painted  an  appealing  picture  of  female 
culture  in  the  Italian  immigrant  community  of  years  ago: 

Grandmothers  sitting  on  front  stoops,  gossiping*  knitting, 
praying,  and  scolding  and  minding  grandchildren  along  with 
general  neighborhood  business  were  a  common  feature  of  Little 
Italy *s  landscape.  If  they  did  not  share  their  daughters'  homes, 
many  lived  nearby.  (Yans-McLaughlin,  p,  5 1) 

Although  the  presence  of  extended  family  is  much  less  common  today 
than  it  was  in  the  past,  still,  in  many  cases,  relatives  do  live  nearby  and 
help  fill  some  of  those  functions  that  for  others  are  filled  in  the 
marketplace. 

Even  if  family  does  not  live;  nearby,  women  of  the  working  class 
will  choose  their  friends  from  the  parish  and  the  block  more  frequently 
than  anywhere  else.  As  a  result,  in  stable,  ethnic  neighborhoods,  social 
networks  are  often  well  developed.  They  are  made  up  of  friends, 
family,  and  neighbors  who  feel  affection  for  one  another  and  who  can 
be  counted  on  for  help  and  support  in  times  of  crisis. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  loss  of  community  and  the  con- 
comitant breakdown  of  social  networks  can  be  a  traumatizing 
experience,  one  which  produces  extreme  loneliness  and  leaves  the 
women  with  literally  nowhere  to  turn  with  their  problems.  Parish 
priests  do  not  for  most  women  play  an  adequatg  counseling  role; 
professional  help  is  not  available  to  families  on  working-class  salaries 
and,  as  indicated  earlier,  would  in  any  case  be  viewed  as  a  shameful 
need.  Husbands  have  often  not  been  able  to  serve  as  primary 
confidants  tor  working-class  wom^*n  (Korr^irovsky);  this  role  has 
more  often  been  filled  by  a  mother,  sister,  other  female  relative  or 
close  friend  who  lives  nearby. 

Working-class  women  have  been  found  to  have  more  problems  and 
to  get  less  help  with  those  problems  than  working-class  men  or  middle- 
class  women  (Warren).  What  help  they  do  get  comes  from  Telatives  or 
neighbors.  When  the  network  breaks  down,  through  geographic 
mobility,  whether  desired  by  the  family  or  not,  the  women  are  often 
left  in  a  state  of  severe  isolation. 

Some  take  serious  measures  to  combat  this.  I  talked  with  a  woman 
who  said  that  for  a  yeqr  after  she  moved,  she  got  on  the  bus  every 
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morning  and  went  back  to  her  mother's  house  in  the  old  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  reaction  to  the  loss  of  hprne  and  community  can  be  profound, 
producing  somatic  symptoms  that  are  akin  to  those  that  accompany 
the  grieving  process  when  a  loved  one  dies  (Fried).  The  isolation  such 
a  move  produces  can  have  further  negative  consequences.  With  the 
loss  of  their  close  network  of  friends  and  family,  some  wgrnen  begin  to 
place  additional  demands  and  expectations  on  their  husbands.  The 
marital  relationship  is  then  expected  to  meet  .all  the  needs  that  were 
formerly  met  by  a  range  of  relationships.  One  researcher  found  this 
produced  such  a  strain  on  marriages  that  a  higher  than  expected 
percentage  of  marital  separations  occurred  ^vithin  a  year  after  the 
move  from  city  to  suburb  (Tallman). 

Movement  from  the  old  neighborhood  can  be  particularly  hard  on 
elderly  women.  Whether  it  is  they  or  their  children  who  are  doing  the 
moving  ^'disruption  of  the  close  proximity  between  aging  parents  and 
their  married  children  presents  the  threat  of  isolation,  loneliness,  and 
insecurity,  conditions  which  familistic  neighborhood  organizations 
developed  to  prevent/*  (Kornblum) 

The  importance  of  the  community  to  the  ethnic,  working-class 
women  who  inhabit  it  helps  to  explain  why  women  who  see  that 
community  to  be  in  jeopardy  have  stepped  out  of  traditional  roles  in 
the  past  and  taken  whatever  steps  were  necessary  for  communal 
survival.  In  ^1902,  for  example,  a  mass  demonstration  against  meat 
prices  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  was  led  by  Jewish 
women,  "The  nation's  fmanciai  metropolis  saw  angry  immigrant 
women  engage  in  seemingly  archaic  traditional  protest,"  says  historian 
Gutman.  **Outsiders  could  not  understand  its  internal  logic  and  order. 
These  women  did  not  loot.  -  .  they  punished.  Custom  and  tradition 
that  reached  far  ^agk  in  historical  time  gave  a  coherence  to  their 
rage."  Tenants  associations  were  fdrmed  and  rent  strikes  were  carried 
out  by  Irish,  Italian,  and  Jewish  women  (Seller).  In  1910,*uffalo*s 
Italian  women,  supporting  their  striking  husbands,  led  protest  delega- 
tions to  the  offices  of  the  mayor  and  the  chief  of  police,  *'The  women's 
goal  was  bread,  not  power.  .  .  The  political  goal  of  the  strike,  a  closed 
shop,  did  not  concern  them;  their  children  did.'*  (Yans=McLaughlin,  p, 
250)  More  recently,  the  role  of  women  in  the  Chicago  stockyards 
strike  of  1921  and  the  housing  riots  after  World  War  II  has  been 
examined  (Hirsch  and  Pacyga),  Women  were  prominent  in  both 
actions.  In  the  1921  strike,  they  battled  the  police  in  the  streets  of  their 
neighborhood  and  were  blamed  as  the  instigators  of  the  violence.  On 
Chicago's  South  and  West  Sides  after  World  War  II,  white  ethnic 
women  played  a  major  role  in  attacking  the  black  families  who  were 
the  first  to  integrate  the  public  housing  projects.  Housing  officials  who 
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believed  they  would  circumvent  resistance  by  moving  the  black 
families  in  during thu  day  when  the  men  were  at  work  were  taken  by 
surprise  by  the  women*s  behavior. 

There  is,  then,  evidence  that  ethnic  women  have  on  numerous 
occasions  been  political  activists.  Their  activities,  like  men*s,  have 
taken  on  cyfTerent  political  directions,  sometimes  espousing  progres- 
sive pauses,  sometimes  reactiOTary;  sometimes  it  has  been  purposeful 
a/Til  organized;  sometimes  it  has  been  a  spontaneous  reaction  based  on 
feafj  anger*  or  powerless  rage. 

Examples  of  ethnic  women's  activism  in  the  community  are  not  easy 
to  come  by.  Two  Chicago  historians  suggest  that  the  reason  history 
has  recorded  so  little  of  ethnic  women's  community  activism  is 
precisely  because  those  actions  were  taken  in  defense  of  neighbor- 
hoods and  families.  They  were  communal  rather  than  individualistic 
actions;  consequently,  specific  participants  in  those  actions  were  not 
especially  visible  (Hirsch  and  Pacyga). 

So  there  is  historical  precedent  for  the  community  action  of  ethnic 
women  in  recent  years.  In  Chicago,  B^few  York,  Boston,  Baltimore  and 


cither  cities  of  the  east  and  midwe^,  community  groups  (not  always, * 
but  frequently  from  ethnic  neighborhoods)  have  been  active  on  a 
number  of  fronts.  They  have  been  instrumental  in  getting  utility 
companies  to  act  more  fairly  when  setting  rates  or  terminating  service; 
they  have  been  participants  in  the  movements  that  have  kept  urban 
renewal  projects  from  destroying  neighborhoods  of  solid  housing, 
have  exposed  some  of  the  more  nagrant  abuses  by  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  have  reversed  the  process  of  urban  disinvestment  by  lending 
institutions.  Congresswoman  Barbara  Mikulski  hi^referred  to  these 
citizen  action  groups  as  "one  of  the  bright  hopes  of  this  country."  And* 
in  most  'of  these  efforts  women  are  central  and  ^Ibial  actors 
(McCourt).  As  Tillie  Tarentino  of  the  National  Congress  of  Neighbor- 
hood Women  says,  "women  are  the  righiers,  the  ones  who  really  care 
about  the  community."  (Brightman) 

One  analyst  has  recently  called  attention  once  again  to  an  old  truth, 
*'powerl^ssness  corjrupts." .  *'When  people  fe^  powerless  over  any 
length  of  time  they  begin  ^  to  accept  aspects  of  the  world  and  of 
themselves  that  they  know  to  be  contrary  to  their  own  best  interests." 
(Lerner)  The  neighborhood  or  community  action  movement  can  be  an 
important  antidote  to  powerlessness.  As  members  of  active  community 
groups,  some  citizens  have  the  experience  of  being  a  voice  in  decision- 
making, an  experience  many  had  feared  was  lost  in  a  system  many 
had  feared  was  no  longer  democratic. 

Now,  one  of  the  major  tasks  confronting  organizers  and  political 
and  community  leaders  is  the  yoking  of  the  activist  politics  of 
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gmssroots  people  with  a  vision  thut  transcends;  a  narrowly  defined  self= 
inierest  and  looks  to  the  gtjod  of  the  wider  political  colleciivity. 

ConcluBion 

I  must  end  this  paper  by  saying  what  I  believe  cannot  be  emphasized 
enough.  The  problerfis  of  Euro^ethnic  women  are  the  problems  of  all 
women*  exacerbated  -by  the  conditions  of  class  and  shaped  by  a 
particular  historical  tradition.  Euro-ethnic  women  are  far  rnore  like  the 
women  of  other  minority  groups  than  they  are  different.  The  passage 
of  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  the  elimination  of  discrimination  and 
harassment  at  the  workplace,  a  government  and  community  commit- 
ment to  quality  day  care  for  the  young  and  the  elderly  would  help  ease 
the  burdens  of  ethnic  women  as  they  would  help  all  women. 

But  the  problems  of  individuals  will  not  be  resolved  until  the  wider 
community  in  which  they  live  becomes  a  place  that  offers  security  and 
enhances  the  quality  of  daily  life.  And  this  will  not  happen  until  there 
is  some  reordering  of  national  priorities.  The  working-class  communi- 
ty would  have  a  better  chance  of  remaining  viable  if  banks  and 
insurance  companies  could  not  lake  finances  from  the  residents  and 
refuse  r  !  invest  them  in  the  community.  The  working-class  commu- 
nity w  a  more  auspicious  future  if  corporations  could  not 
simply  cii,  tin  shop  and  move  a  factory  or  plant  to  a  locale  offering 
lower  taxes   iid  cheaper  labor.  \. 

We  noteu  that  ethnic  women  have  played  a  role  in  shaping  their* 
communities  and  in  maintaining  the  strength  and  integrity  of  their 
famiiies.  But  women's  lives  are  not  led  in  isolation.  More  so  than  in  the 
middle  class  the  fate  of  the  ethnic  working-class  woman  is  bound  up 
with  iht^  fate  of  her  neighbors  in  the  community,  her  co-workers  at  the 
work,  htce.  and  the  other  members  of  her  family.  Both  the  history  of 
womt'n  ^'nd  the  hisrory  of  the  working  class  show  that  there  is  little 
indiviuuul  advancement;  progress  is  made  when  many  members  of  the 
collectivity  act  together  to  reach  shared  goals. 
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Commissioner  Frehmen.  Thank  you  ygj-y  n^Uch, 

W^vvill  now  have  the  reponding  panel.  Th^  first  panelist  is  Oalina 
Suzifdelis,  a  Research  Associate  at  the  C^^^^r  for  the  Study  for 
PreRetirement  and  Aging  at  Catholic  Universi^y^ 

In  1978,  she  served  on  the  President's  Cornmission  on  Mental 
Health,  working  with  a  panel  for  the  ^urope^"  American  subpopula- 
tion.  / 

She  has  participated  in  numerous  panels  forums  on  women^s 
rights,  specializing  in  issues  of  Euro-ethnic  ^^en,  and  has  written 
many  articles  on  Euro-ethnic  popiilations  and  elderly, 

I   RESPONSE  OF  GAUNA  SUZ'EDELIS 

I  thank  the  Commissioners  for  the  opportunity  to  sound  off^ 
I  wish  to  respond  to  two  concepts  cont^'^^d  in  Dn  McCourt*s 
'  paper, 

First,  I  agree  with  her  that  the  problems  concerns  of  ethnic 
women  unfortunately  reflect  those  of  all  w^^^^n  in  generah  These 
problems  can  be  summarized  by  the  folIowirJi  Anecdote,  if  I  may^e 
permitted  a  Httle  bit  of  levity:  It  has  been  said  ^^at  from,  cradle  to  age 
20,  a  woman  needs  good  parents;  from  age  20  40,  she  needs  good 
looks;  from  age  40  to  60,  she  needs  a  good  personality;  but  from  age  60 
on,  what  a  woman  needs  is  good  money. 

In  matters  of  exploitation  in  the  working  p^^ce,  the  ethnic  woman 
stands  only  a  notch  above  the  black  wonian.  P^^dence  shows  that  the 
sweatshops  of  yesterday,  even  if  dealing  vw^ith  sp&ce  age  products,  are 
still  very  much  with  us. 
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Immigriirti?i  werd,  and  still  are,  a  good  source  of  eheap  labbr,  and 
from  their  ranks  the  mimigraiit  ethnic  woman  is  the  cheap^t  of  thetTi 
all.  .  "  ^ 

To  be  a  female  even  in  today's  society  is  still  often  a  mixed  blessing 
at  best;  but  research  shows  that  to  allow  oneself  to  become  an  aged 
female  immigrant  is  not  only  risky,  but  downright  a  mistake.  It  is  a 
kind  of  precariousness  of  existence  compounded  three  times,  a  case  of 
triple  jeopardy.  I  am  referring  here  to  some  of  the  findings  regarding 
women  60  years  csf  age  and  older  from  a  study  we  did  at  Catholic 
University  on  eight  ethnic  groups  in  the  Washington-Baltimore  area.  ' 
("Informal  and  Formal  Support  Systems  and  Their  Effect  on  the  Live^ 
of  the  Elderly  in  Selected  Ethnic  Groups,"  AOA  Grant  No  90-A=100j 
January,  1979.) 

They  involved  the  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  Estonians,  Greeks,  IiaL 
ians*  Jews,' Poles,  and  Hungarians. 

In  spite  of  inner-group  supports  and  close  life-long  connections, 
because  of  longevity,  there  were  more  widowed  women,  more  women 
than  men  with  incomes  below  S500  a  month,  and  consequently  more 
women  than  men  stating  that  they  '*cannot  make  it." 

There  were  more  women  than  men  with  low  education,  more^ 
women  living  alone,  more  women  unable  to  assist  others  not  because 
of  lack  of  desire  or  generosity,  but  rather  for  lack  of  funds,  know-how. 
and  transportation;  and,  last  but  not  least,  we  found  that  more  vvomen 
than  men  had  a  low  degree  of  life  satisfaction,  and  that  their  self-image^t 
twas  largely  shaped  by  their  achievements  in  the  area  of  the  family  and 
child-bearing  ability.  This  was  sharply  and  pointedly  illustrated  by  one 
ethnic  woman,  who  answered  the  question  in  regard  to  her  greatest 
achievement  this  way;  *^I  guess  I  have  none*  since  I  have  no  children/' 
And  this  came  from  a  woman  who  had  had  2  years  of  college 
education. 

My  second  response  is  to  the  term  ''ethnic"  itself  -  both  the  word 
and  the  concept.  ' 

I  strenuously  oppose  the  equation  that  has  been  steadily  employed 
throughout  this  consultation  in  general  and  in  many  individual 
presentations  in  particular,  namely,  the  equation  between  "ethnic"  and 
"working  class,"  Perhapi^  this  is  the  reason  we  are  experiencing  some 
confusion. 

Let  us  remember  agnm  that  a  culturally  bonded  group  become 
''ethnic"  only  when  it  is  ide  its  original  native  country.  Therefore, 
jusr  as,  the  members  of  each  country  are  dispersed  along  all  socio= 
economic  levels  at  home  and  still  share  the  same  ethnos,  so  are  they 
represented  in  the  same  way  in  the  host  country,  while  still  united  by 
the  same  ethntis,  even  if  separated  by  dissimilar  economic  and 
educational  resources. 
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By  now,  however,  "ethnic"  has  become  a  derogatory ,  flr^, 
indicating  not  so  muuh  u  separate  cultural  derivation,  but  more  dften 
than  not  a  low-brow  mentality,  crudeness,  ignorance,  bigotry/  and 
outright  stupidity.  This,  to  me,  is  the  grossest  distortion  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  here.  x 

Ethnicity  is  not  ^here  we  go  slumming.  It  is  not  just  exotica, /Qld 
World  charm.  It  is  not  a  quaint,  old  cobblestone  street  wherj^iwe 
occasionally  go  to  partake  ot^some  unusual  dish,  or  to\hear  a^Str^nge,' 
but  moving  song  by  a  costumed  balladier,  ^^^i^*"^  > 

Ethnicity  is  an  extra  dimension  of  being.  And  B^xMly  that.  It  is  a 
whole  hierarchy  of  shared  nieanings,  syrnbols,  and  values,  a  hierarth^^ 
that  exists  in  reality  even  after  we  leave  that  cobblestone  street. 

So  far,  once  a  person  steps  ^up  the  economic  ladder,  he  or  she  ceases  ^" 
to  be  referred  to  as  *'ethnic,"  public  opinion  presumably  being' that  that 
person  automatically  and,  readily  discards  all  "the  culture'-s^ecfific 
orientations.  This,  is  a  false  pfesumption.  A  case  in  point  migh|^e  the 
new  immigrants,  the  so-called  refugeeSi  the|DP's  (I  am  one  myself) 
who  arrived  h^e  after  World  War  11  result  of  a<  pb^ig^I 

absorption  of  t%ir  native  lands%y  a  certain  foreign  power,  which^^^l 
remain  unnamed  here.  Mostly  ,  highly  educated,  but  np  longer  abjll^o 
continue  their  original,  careers  ^due  to  language /difTiculties,  tt 
newcomers  worked  years  at  menial  jobs,  and  all  of  t^m  provided 
their  children  with  higher  education;  and  these  same  children  sow  are 
in  important,  resf5onsible,*and  creative  positit^ns  In  the  larger  society, 
vitally  involved  and  contributing  citi^^^^of  ^is  country,  while  at  the 
same  time  continuing  to  transmit  all  of  fnSiftsential  meaoings'of' their 
q^ticular  cultural  group  to  their  own  offspring. 

When  I  was  working  on  my  Master's  degree  in  sociology^quite  some 
time  ago,  I  surveyed  my  own  Lithuanian  group  through  aitationwide 
questionnaire,  I  found  that  those  who  measured  high  on  both  pattern 
maintenance  (identification  with  ethnic  group  patterns)  and  adaptation 
(identification  with  the  last)  indices  were  neither  fence  straddlers  nor 
fence  builders.  They  were  the  people  who  could  marqh  in  Sel^a  one 
day,  and  the  next  day  teach  the  beauties  and  complexities  of  the 
Lithuanian  language  to  the  smallest  members  of  their  cultural  group. 

Why  then,  you  might  ask,  do  they  need  to  belong  to  a  particular 
group,  if  they  are  doing  so  well?  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  because  there 
is  an  inherent  value  in  such  bondings,  and  the  value  lies  in  the  function 
of  Such  groups.  Iri  a  very  important  way,  they  do  .act  as  an  extended 
family  for  its  members,  and  they  do  pe\form  that  very  important  task 
of  socializing  tb^ir  yoMg  for  the  larger  society.  * 

I  woLiJxLi*fc^o  goo^y  mentionmg  some  of  the  some  acutely  felt 
needs  of  these  ethnic  groups,  mainly  those  that  are  particular  to  the 
elderly  women  of  Euro-cultural  background.  ' 


specifically,  since  the>ido  outlive  their  mate^and  as  ihef  approach 
the  final  cycle  of  theif  iLves  themselves,  they  experience  an  urgent 
need  to  spend  luch  time  in  the  kind  of  surroundings  that  are  culturally 
close  and  meaningful  to  them,^^ 

I  am  speaking  here  particularly  of  ethnic,  group  nursing^omes.  In 
ou^  study  a  large  percentage  of  men  and  women  stated  that  they 
would  certainly  prefer  to  have  an  ethnic  staff  if  they  hud  lo  enter  a 
nursing  homef,     *  '       #  ' 

As  I  have  learned  frotn  personal  experience,  it  is  a  strange  and 
interesting  fact  iWjf^  no  matter  how,  many  l^ngu'aees  one,  acquires*  one^ 
*  does  eyentually  revert  to  the  ^beginnings,  that  is.^^e's  originial  mother^ 
tongue.  My  mother  could  sp^ak  Russian, /Litnuanianj  EnglisJ^,  and 
some  French^  When  she  contracted  cancer  and  ent^rgd  the  hospital  the 
first  time,  she  was  quite  alert  and  conversed  quit^^bly  in  English  with 
^the  nurses.  T'hen,  after  she  became  terminally  illf  she  started  talking  to 
them  in  Lithuanian  and  wa^  very  perturbdd  *when  they  didn't 
understand  her.  Thus  the  EnglisTi  language  aSiflty  left, her 

When  she  began  to  approach  ^he  comatose  stage  but  was  still 
conscious,  she  forgot  to  speak  in  Lithuanian  and  reverted  back  to  Her 
own  motlfer  tongtie,  which  was  Russian.  That  is  how  she  died  with  h^r 
last^^ords  spoken  in  Russian.  : 

Therefore  I  maintain  that  especially  the  newcomers,  perhaps,  when 
they  appro&ch  old  age  and/or^  become^  quite  old,  do  not  retain  the 
English  language,  which  after  all  was  only  an  adopted  one.  When  this 
happens,  they. peally  do  need  the  warmth,  the  close  connection,  and 
the- security  of  their  own  ethnic  nursing  home  or  at  least  ethnic  staff 
who  could  relate  to  the  needs  of  these  people/  ^ 

There  is  also  a  very  great,  need  for  research  that  would  substantiate 
^  what  we  are  statir^g  here:  either  new  research  or  a  replication  of 
already  existing  studies  in  all  the  major  coniiriunities  containing  large 
cul^rally  diverse  groupings.  To  acomplish  tfil^,  I  urge  the  Commis^ 
sion  to  utilize  ethnic  researchers  who  are  ilo/'only  well  prepared 
professionally  to  cstffy  out  suqh  research  in  a  most  reliable,  scientific 
manner,  but  enjoy  intimate  access  to  their  own  cultural  group  as  well. 
This  la  tier  qualification  is  important  in  order  to  elicit  the  greatest 
^  cooperation  from  ^ihat  groy^  as  well  as  to  fensure  the  correct 
interpretaiioti  of  some  of  the  meanings  th^t  might  be  misconstrued,  or 
lindervaluejd,  by '  researchers  outside  of  the  group.  . 

I  .would  like  to  end  my  remarks  by  mentioning  a 'few  researcfiable 
questions,'  such  as  looking  into  the  "desirld  life  versus  the  actual  life" 
?^        of  older  Euro-culturally  oriented  women  and  perhaps  into  the  impact 
:  '      of  raised  asf>iraiions  nf  women  on^^e  ethm!c^oup  iiseir 
Thank,  you. 

'  i^oMMiSSiONER^FRKKMAN.  Thank  fbu.  . 
%'      !'        ■  ■  •  ^  ■  '  ,  363 
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;  Our  second  panelist  is,  Dr,  Laura  Scanlon,  a,  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  New  York  City  Community  College,  who  is  also  the  Director  of 
Project  Sister  School,  a  neighborhood  b^sad  college  prograrii  for 
ethnic^  women, 

She  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Neighborhood  Womenj  a  member  of  the  Continuing  Committee  of 
Intemational  Women's  Year,  a  member  of  .the  New  York  City 
Comiftission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  and  holds  a  Doctoral  degree  in 
curriculum  development  and  women's  status. 

Dr.    Scanlon,.  •  / 

RESPONSE  OF  LAURA  POLLA  SCANLON 

Thank  you.  Vm  honored  to  be*  able  to  speak  to  the  Commission, 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  Dr  .  McCourt's  paper  first  by 
saying  that  I  found  it  rich  and  evocative:  ^nd  well  written,  and  to  us 
English  teachers,  that  means  a  lot, 

I  would  lite  to  focus  on  one  aspect  of  being  an  ethnic  woman  that  I 
fee!  has  been  touched  on»  but  perhaps  not  enough,  and  that  is  the 
dramatic  changes  that  Euro-ethnic  women  must  be  gWng  through  at 
this  point  in  time,  as  are  all  the  rest  of  the  women  in  tlys  country. 

I  think  the  changes  are  more  dramatic  for  ethnic  women  because  of 
their  intense  identirication  with  the  family,  a  role  which  Is  being 
changed  even  as  we  utter  the  words.  There's  a  new  dimension  to  it. 
,We  don't  know  what  the  future  will  be  for  U3  as  women. 

If  I  could  be  personal,  a  couple  of  years  "ago  I^ent  back  to  Italy, 
which  iS' where  my  mother  and  father  came  (rom,  and  I  am  the 
youngest  of  many  children.  My  mother  is  now  82-years-old,  and  I  am 
the  only  one  to  return  to  the  homeland. 

When  I  got  to  that  town  in  the  mountains  and  saw  the  well  that  my 
mother  drew  water  from  and  watched  the  other  people  still  tending 
the  sheep  on  those  hillsides,  I  realized  why  I  have  a  lot  of  triujDle 
adjusting  to  20th  centiiry  American  society,  as  an  ethnic  woman.  It  is  \ 
not  natural  for  a  human  being,  I  think,  to  undergo  that  degree  of 
culture  shock. 

I  Alf  right.  I  am  also  an  ethnic  woman  who  went  through  other  kinds 
of  culture  shock,  one  of  them  being  going  to  college.  Now  in  my 
ethnic  heritage,  going  to  college  for  a  girl  was  a  bit  of  an  embarrass- 
ment. My  mother,  evjen  though  she  thought  it  was  a  gpod  idea,  said 
things  like.  ''You  do  it  so  that  y^  will  be  able  to  gi\^e  your  children  a 
fine  education.  You  will  be  able  to  raise  your  children  in  the  right  way. 
You  win  teafch  them  good  things."  . 

Later  on,  I  found  myself*  in  the  position  that  I  am  now  in,  working 
with  ethnic  women  who  are  returning  to  work  and  to  school.  These 
are  predominately  Italian-American  women  like  myself  who'  have 


been  away  from  school  for  many,  many  years,  many  of  them  having  to 
leave  high  school  when  their  parents  needed  them  in  the  work  force^ 
many  of  them  going  to  Work  right  after  high  school  and  then  getting 
mftrried  and  having  their  own  children,  and  now  confronting  the  same 
kinds  of  changes  in  role  expectation  and  economic  demands  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  women  in  20th  century  are  confronting. 

The  program  that  I  am  directing  is  Ibcated  in  the  community.  It  is  a 
neighborhood-based  college  program,  which  attempts  to  serve  women 
with  a  curriculum  which  is  ethnically  sensitive  to  themp  which  is 
sensitive  to  them  as  womenj  which  is  sensitive  to  their  strong 
commitment  to  the  family;  and  attempts  to  make  an  impact  on  the 
neighborhood  in  which  it  functions. 

When  I  started  working  with  these  women  and  we  discussed  why 
the  women  went  to  college,  the  reasons  ranged  from  "I  want  to  be  able 
to  help  my  children  with  their  homework"  to  '*I  want  to  be  smart, 
enough  to  talk  to  my  husband,"  and  "I  want  to  be  smart  enough  to  talk 
to  my  children." 

No  one  said,      want  to  go  because  I  think  it  will  be  a  wonderful 
thing  for  me."  Dr,  McCourt  touched  on  just  this  points  That  we  do 
need  to  find  ways  ^for  ethnic  women  to  not  feel  guilty,  about  doing 
things  for  their  own  growth.  If  we  are  going  to  see  women,  ethnic 
women,  progress  and  become  part  of  the  mainstream,  they  must  have  , 
access  to  education,  and  one  way  to  do  this  is  to  increase  the  kind  ofj^ 
small  college  itfea,  whether  in  the  community  or  in  the  institution,  fcj 
happen  to  prefer  the  concept  of  community-based  programs  for  ethni^ 
women.  I  find  that  it  reduces  the  alienation  and  the  culture  shock  that 
they  feel  in  going  into  the  larger—  as  Dr.  Femminella  said  yesterday  = 
Anglo-oriented  colleges. 

There  are^other  areas  that  need  to  be  attended  to*  but  I  wantjed  to 
emphasize  particularly  higher  education  for  ethnic  women  because^ 
while  education  for  ethnics  was  mentionedj  not  enough  was  mentioned 
about  specific  needs  of  women.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  included 
enough  in  either  ethnic  studies  or  women  studies.  What  we  have  found 
is  that*  exploration  into  the  immigration  and  labors  of  one*s  own  family 
histQry  helps  to  a  great  extent  in  building  the  kind  of  ego  identification 
*that  was  discussed  yesterday,  and  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the 
mainstream  of  the  educational  system.  We've  done  it  in  our  college  - 
program  at  the  college  level  for  our  returning  women. 

Tiliy  Olson,  an  author  who  wrote  after  her  five  children  were 
grown  and  she  could  find  tfrne  to  stop  working  in  the  factory,  speaks 
eloquently  about  the  silence  of  the  working-class  ethnic  woman,  who 
just  doesn't  have  time  because  of  the  pressures  of  her  life  to  produce 
art.  We  don't 'yet  know  what  might  become  of  those  women.  Maybe 
one  thing  we  might  consider  are  sabbaticals  For  workers,  so  that  they 


would  have  time  to  create  works  of  art  and  literature  and  music  that 
are  it  this  point  excluded  from  their  purview.  , 

In  ^ing  to  college,  I  opposed  not  only  my  mother,  but  my  guidance 
counselor,  who  thought  I  should  be  a  receptionist  because  I  had  a  nice 
smile.  Today  counselors  are  still  apt  to  steer  young  women  towards 
traditionally  held  female  jobs,  ma^  of  them  iq|o  the  pink-collar 
ghettos*  many  of  them  into  low^echelon,  secretarfel,  low-skill,  dead- 
end jbbs,  many  of  them  into,  if  they  are  professibns,  professions  whi^^ 
we  all  know  are  shrinking,  and  where  there  will  probably  not  be  jo^s. 
A  lot  of  other  needs  of  erhnic  women  rtee^  to  be  looked  at*in  terms  of 
how  financial  aid  guidelines,  especially  with  regards  to  day  care  and 
higher  education,  are  drawn  by  the  Federal  Government,  These  are 
two  very  specific  areas  that  need  to  be  looked  at*  because  they  do 
exclude  workr^-class  women  and  working-family  women.  In  addi- 
tion, the 'Commission -might  cheek  out  the  degree  to  which  the  CETA 
funding  guidelines  are'  being  adhered  to  in  our  urban  cities,  and 
whether  or  not  in  fact  they  are  serving  women  to  the  degree  that  they 
ate  intended  to  by  legislation. 

Finally,  I  think  that  jf  we  could  build  an  ideal  society,  it  would  be 
again  a  society  where  we  could  all  feel  like  we  did  fit  in;  and  Vm 
reminded  =  Vm  going  to  make  this  quick  reminded  of  Tilly  Olson's 
story,  Stand  Here  Ironing,*=  where  she  is  talking  about  her  daughter, 
and  how  sad  she  feeb  for  her  daughter,  who  is  not  blonde-haired,  blue# 
eyed,  talhand  thin,  but  is  small  and  dark  and  a  little  foreign-looking. 
Hopefully  we  are  moving  toward  a  diversity  in  the  culture,  that  enjoys 
the  darkness,  the  exotic,  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  tall,  the  thin  and  the 
blonde-  ^ 

Thank  you. 

Commissioner  Freeman,  Thank  you..  ^  - 

Our  fmal  panelist  is  Ms,  Jan  Peterson,  the  founder  and  National 
Project  Director  for  the  National  Congress  of  Neighborhood  Women. 

She  is  now  working  as  a  psychbtherapist  and  is  developing 
community  programs  for  preschool  children  and  senior  citizens,  . 

She  has  previously  worked  in  the  White,  House  Office  of  PubBfi 
Liaison  and  in  policy  and  planning  at  the  Federal  agency,  ACTION./' 

Ms.  Peterson.  :  ^ 

RESPONSE  OF  JAN  PETERSON 

What  1  want  to  address  my  remarks  today  to  is  the  role  of  women  in 
community.  As  j  said  when  I  started  the  National  Congress  of 
Neighborhood  ^^men  some  years  back,!  really  did  it  with  my  mother 
in  mind»  a  second  generation  Scandinavian  woman  from*  Minnesota, 
When  the  women*s  movement  hit  this  country  and  we  began  to  hear 
about  the  fact  that  somehow  women  were  now  moving  away  from  the 
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farnily  and  raising  children,  I  Heard  my  mother  one  day  say,  *'Gee,  if  I 
had  it  to  do  all  oyer,  I  guess  I  shouldn't  have  done  what  I  did."  And  I 
looked  at  her  and  1  thought,  if  that*!  what  the  women's  movement  la 
this  country  is  about  or  at  least  the  way  the  media  were  presenting  the 
women's  movemehi  in  this  country,  it's  begtening  to  make  women  like 
my  mother  feel  they're  needed  to  be  something  else. 

Here's  a  movement  in  one  sense  that  was  denouncing  the  everyday 
labors  of  the  working-class  ethnic  women.  Indeed,  the  work  that  they 
were  doing  in  their  families  was  often  invisiWr  Even  though  we  have 
a  Mother's  Day  once  a  year »  a  lot  of  what  woinen  do  within  the  home 
has  not  been  exactly  visible,  / 

The  f fact  is   over  the  last  number  of  yeara  women  have  been 
itemizing  spending  time,  doing  consciousness-raisingt  itemizing  the 
•  skiUs  they  get  out  of  running  a  house  and  then  beginning  to  figure  out 
.  how  jo  transfer  those  skills  from  their  home  into  the  job  market, 

I  think  what  we  are  seeing  is  that  for  most  working-class  ethnic 
women,  the  major  parts  of  their  life  are  their  family  and  their 
community. 

Yet  those  roles  have  not  been  fepresented  by  the  media,  if  you  think 
about  this  and  look  at  the  media  today.  Even  though  we*re  now 
beginning  to  get  some  new  images  of  ethnic  women  in  the  media,  I 
don't  ever  see  -  I  have  not  seen  on  the  media  -  working-class  ethnic 
women  that  are  involved  in  their  communities.  That  whole  image  of 
what  women  do  in  the  community  is  not  there,  so  that  a  lot  of  .what 
women,  are  doing  every  day,  doesn't  seem  fundamentally  important. 
Therefore,  as  Kathleen  McCourt  was  saying,  women  are  now 
searching  for  equal  opportunity  within  the  society. 

They're  going  to  look  for  power  some  place*  shape  or  form  for  the 
working-class  ethnic  vC^oman,  One  of  the  places  that  women  are 
beginning  to  search  for  power  is  within  their  communities. 

We  know  that  women  are  now  playing  major  roles  in  keeping  their 
cdmmunitifcs  alive,  in  providing  the  sodial  services  within  th^ir 
community  and  for  raising  the  money  for  schools,  political  clubs, 'and 
most  of  the  social  lervices,  "^he  money  is  raised  by  women *s  fund- 
raising  efforts  witKn  those  communities  because  they  don't  have 
Government  subsidfes,  and  women  have  been  pitying  major  roles  in 
doing  ail  of  this. 

Yet  there  is  very  Httle  support  for  such  unpaid  volunteer  commimity 
services  noW  that  women  are  beginning  to  look  for  support  for 
themselves.  Also,  they're  hearing  the  women's  movement,  again  sayj 
well,  don't  be  a^pjunteer,  because  being  a  volunteer  means  you're 
geing  ripped  ofv  because  one  has  not  talked  about  the  fact  that 
obviously  jhere's  tremendous  satisfaction  that  one  can  get  in  taking  on 
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leadership  within  one-s  communiiy  and  developing  prograrns  and 
raising  money  if      begin  to  nee  lhat  that's  what  we're'doing. 

And  we  have  jus^nished  a  very  interesting  research  piece  that  I 
wanted  to  mention  today  to  the  Commission.  In  many  of  the 
neighborhood. movements  and  the  ethnic  moyements  and  the  women's 
movfment,  \fe'  begin  to  see  that  women  are  playing  these  major  roles 
in  the  community,  but  we*re  not  beginriing  to  understand  what's 
happening  to  the  wonrtp  that  are  doing  that. 

And  we've  just  finished  a  rasearch  paper  that  was  done  by  Wendy 
Sherman  and  Barbara  Spence  showing  that  even  though  women  had 
played  major  roles  in  the  communities,  the  more  Federal  doilars  had 
gone  into  a  community  and  the^  longer  the  Federal  dollars  had  flowed 
into  the  community,  the  more  women  lost  power,  And  we  itemize,  out 
that  what's  happening  is  that  they  lose  power  in  very  definable  ways. 
Before '  the '  Fedetar  do  liars  wen  t '  inv '  the  ■  wortien may  have  ■  chaired' 
organizations,  mediated  a  task  force,  done  a  certain  kind  of  organizing* 
and  dori^  a  whble  bunch  of  empowering  activities.  As  the  Federal 
doilars  flowed  in  over  time,  women  began^td  do  those  activities  less. 
And  why  I  said  J  wanted  to  concentrate  on  this  role  of  women  in 
neighborhoods  -  if  we're  saying  that  we  want  to  begin  to  validate  new 
roles  for  women  which  is  saying  that  it's  all  rfght  to  stay  within  the 
home  and  in  the  community  -  we  have  to  talk  about  how  do  you 
support  women  being  able  to  choose  that,  which  means  that  we  have 
to  begin  to  understand  th^f  even  if  those  women  are  choosing  that  and 
they're  being  undermined  there,  we  have  to  figure  out  what  we're 
going  to  do  about  that. 

The  tact  is  that  where''  Federal  dollars  are  flowing  the  women's  roles 
are  being  undermined.  By  the  way,  this  shouldn't  be  too  astounding, 
because  of  our  aid  in  State  Department  monies  that  flowed  abroad  to 
developing  countries.  We  had  to  develop  the  Percy  Amendment 
because  we  found  out  that  as  we  put  our  money  abroad,  we  didn't  see 
the  economic  roles  that  women  were  playingMn  other  societies  because 
of  our  mair  bia^ies  and^that  we  totally  were  eroding  the  roles  that 
women  were  playing  there. 

We  learned  that  from  abroad;  it's  obviously  true  for  our  develqping 
iieighborhoods  in  this  country. 

But  we  also  found  that  out  that  when  we  analyzed^sked  wom^n 
within  organizations,  m  communities;  and  we're  talkW%  about  male 
and  female  organizations  that  are  involved  in  improving  sj^eir 
comrnunities. 

What,  their  priorities  are  versus  the,  priorities  of  the  organization 
were  different.  Women's  needs  are  not  being  addressed  in  our 
neighborhoods. 
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And  again,  it*s  partly  due  to  what  Kathleen  and  Laura  telked  about^ 
Women  don't  put  iheir  own  selves  first.  Not  only  don't  ftey  put  their 
own  selves  first,  but  they  hardly  put  themselves  forth  at  all.  This  can 
be  seen  in  many  women's  organizations,  rve  sat  in  on  many  meeiings  = 
that's  what  I  do  all  the  time  is  organiiEing  with  women  who  are  leaders 
in  communities  -  and  they  talk  about  playgrdunds  and  tH#y  talk  about 
senior  citizens  and  they  talk  about  themselves^  because  itiey  almost 
culturally  have  been  conditioned  not  t©  look  at  themselves,  It  takes 
tremendous  push  and  effort  to  get  the  women  to  say,  **Hey,  what  I 
really  like  to  do,  ,  ^       '  '^^  > 

But  if  you  talk  long  enough,  there  are  several  things  that  come\ip 
almost  all  the  time.  One  is  fwomen  are  saying  they  j list  need  basic 
information  -  basic  information.  They  feel  totally  eut  ofT  getting 
just  clear  information  abaui  what  other  v^men  are  doing,  *ffiey.  don*t 
knovv  what's  available  for  them  to  do.  They're  out  of  the  rnkinstream 
How  of  information.  Women  are  less  mobile.  They're  tied.  When  we 
talk  about  beinj  tied  to  your  family  and  community,  it  means  you 
don't  get  around;  you  don't  get  into  the  flow  of  informationt 

Education  comes  up  second.  They  want  a  chance  to  learn.  That 
doesn't  mean  that-they  have  to  have  degrees,  but  they  want  a  chance 
to  learn.  They  want  a  chance  to  learn  in  a  way  that  doesn't  have  to  be 
totally  threatening  to  them,  which  is  why  we  developed' the  college 
fnotto  that  we  did.  Should  they  have  to  leave  their  homes  and  * 
communities  in  order  to  go  to  college?  We  want  a  chance  to  Jearn  in 
our  own  environment  and  to  be  able  to  be  part  of  that. 

And  three  is  that  they  obviously  are  looking  at  the  issues  of  violence 
against  women  in  neighborhoods,  which  comSs  up  over  and  over  and 
o//er.  We  need  to  deal  with  the  hidden  issues  that  we  can't  talk  about 
for  all  the  reasons  that  Kathleen  made  out  in  her  paper,^ 

So  one  of  the  -  and  the  third  point  is  that  if  women  begin  programs 
in  communities,  that  they^o  it  differently^than  if  men  begin  programs,  - 
that  they  always  have  a  social  service  component*  and  if  we're 
understanding,  and  I  think  one  of  the  things  the  ^things  that,  we're 
beginning  to  understand  and  talk  about  most  of  the  people  in  this 
ropm  have  talked  about  it  in  their  papers  and  been  saying  it  =  is  that 
the  Govemmeftt  no  longer  knows  how  to  operate  programs  that  worki 
So  alLof  a  sudden,  since  there's  no  money,  they're  saying,  okay,  you 
out  there  in  the  neighborhoods,  can  participate.  It's  about  lime  that  the 
pegple  in  the  communities  run  their  own  things  -  of  course,  but  we  ^ 
don't  have  any  money.    ,        =  , 

Why  is  it  that  women  have  been  doing  social  service  in  the  ' 
communities  all  along,  and  they'have  had  tremendous  networks,  but 
we've  never  built  on  those  networks  that  the  women  have?  Take  for 
instance  the  day  c^re  programs,  a  big  failure.  We  came  up  with  n 


model,  and  we  said  this  is  now  going  to  be  riie  day  care  program  for 
the  countryr  and  we've  put  it  in  the  neighborhood,  Wa  said  herent  is, 
and  you  can't  get  jobs  in  it  even  if  you're  the  most  wonderful  day  care 
provider  in  tha  community*  because  you  don*t  have  an  MFW  and  ycm 
don't  have  an  early  childhood  education  diploma,  and  besides,  we're 
not  going  to  allow  you  the  educational  opportunities  so  you  can  get  it 
so  you  can  work  in  it,  and  even  though  you  developed  it  and  organized 
^t  and  got  the  money  and  wrote  the  funds  and  did  all  this,  you  can't^be 
in  it  when  it  comes.  So  a  lot  of  people  in  the  day  care  programs  were 
educated  but  lacking  in  the  sensitivity  and  personal  concern  that 
would  have  evolved  had  woman  within  their  own  comriiunities 
become  involved, 

Vm  suggesting  that  the  women's  movement  must  begin  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  class  and  ethnicity.  We've  got  to  begin  to  look  at  how  we 
empower  women  where  they're  at,  which  means  to  begin  to  allow 
them  to  design  their  own  programs  in  their  own  eommunity,  especially 
middle  age  women  on  up  in  ethnic  communities.  ^ 

I'm  supporting  Kathleen  McCourt's  outlook  pn  working  class 
women  in  ethnic  neighborhoods.  We  must  look  at  those  w^en  and 
how  we  can  provide  support.  Jobs  aren't  available  fpr  most  middle- 
aged  and  older  women,  besides  the  faqt  that  they're  t^d  to  their  family 
communit>^and  are  not  mobile,  because  the  family  comgs  first.  Most 
jobs  are  just  not  available  to  them,  which  is  why  a  lot  q^women  work 
in  the  sweatshops  with  non-unionized  salaries,  so  they  can  go  home 
and  see  how  their  kids  are  at  noon  and  stuff  like  thlit.  ^  ^ 

One  of  the  ways  we  can  move  is  to  give  women  the  power  to  build 
their  own  institutions  and  their  communities,  which  they're  beginning 
to  do.  Also  we  can  begin  education  services  so  that  the  women  can 
begin  to  get  the  necessary  training  and  educational  support  so  they  can 
build  on  the  skills  they  already  have.  But  first  we  have  to  recognize 
that  the  wealth  of  the  skills  the  women  have  out  in  those  cornmunities 
have  been  keeping  them,  alive  and  going,  and  we  need  to  let  them 
know  ti^t  we  know  what  they're  doing,  so  that  there's  some  kind  of 
natiohar  sanction  and  view  so  that  they  can  begin  some  self-apprecia- 
tion.   1      '  ^  ' 

So  that's  just  one  thing.  ^ 

j  think  that  we  need  to  look  for,  a  Federal  impact  We  need  to  have  a 
Federal  impact  statement  on  all.  Federal  dollars  that  flow  through 
commHfflties  arid  we  have  to  begin  to  look  at  what  role  Women  do  play 
in  the  stKfFmg  of  those  organizations,  on  the  board  of  those  organiza- 
,tions,  and  how  is  the  program  designed  in  terms  of  how  it  will  have  an 
impact  on  women,  because  I  don't  think  anybody  thinks  about  how 
they  design  their  programs  in  relationship  to  women, - 
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I  think  that  we  need  to  change  the  guidelines  in  terms  of  CETA,  day 
care,  education,  scholarships.  Right  noWj  if  you're  married,  and  your 
husband  worksi  you  cannot  get  to^ecQme  a  GETA  worker;  you 
cannot  get  the  college  scho!arship,^d  you  can't  get  your  child  in  the 
day  care  center  unless  you  lie  and  ^y  your  ^^band  is  gone.  And  the 
.^ct  is  that  the  guidelines  that  we  no#  have  work  against  women  being 

-  aWe  to  find  their  own  power  and  to  get  jobs^and  to  he  able  to  get  the 

:  services  that  they  need.  js- 

I  would  say  that  my  mother,  now  a  volunteer  in  a  nursing  home,  ^ 
would  be  the  most  njarvelous  organizer  you  ever  saw  if  we  began  to 
have  a  world  that  began  to  perceive  her  skills  and  many  of  the  skills  of 
women  in  those  neighborhoods,  and  that  was  really  what  I  mainly 
wanted  to  address  myself  to,  but  I  think  there's  a  new  women's 
movement  beginning,  that  will  work  towards  helping  women  integrate 
their  work  for  the  community  and  their  home  life,  - 
Thank  you. 


DISCUSSION 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  yo^. 

This  has  been  a  very  provocative  pagel,  - 
Unfurtunutely,  during  these  last  two  days,  .we  have  not  had  an  op- 
porturiity  to  have  enough  ijiteructmn  because  of  time  limitafions. 

ru  like  to  just  comment  on  the  statement  that  was  maue* concerning 
the  media,  ^rhe  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  released  or  did  two 
studies  on  windovt'  dressing  on  the  set,  and  especially  highlighting 
the  stereotyping  of  minorities  and  women  in  teleVision,  We  did  an 
update,  we  pninted  out  the  luck — -that  one  of  the  major  problems 
is  the  Jaek  of  minorities  and  women  in  decision=making  positions.  Tn 
other  words,  the  show  is  produced,  sj^ut  if  there  are  no  women  who 
have  an  opportunity  to  determine  what  is  produced,  then  that  is  itself 
a  faetor. 

r  would  just  like  to  make  one  request  concerning  those  guidelines 
in  need  of  change.  TRe  guidelines  are  published  in  the  Federal  Register^ 
as  you  knovv  with  the  respect  to  CETA.und  day  care  centers.  Would 
*  tfie  niembers  of  the  organizations  that  are  represented  ^herc  today, 
make  spccitic  recomniendatiuns  for  the  changing  of  the  guidtlines^jind 
submit  ^t)pies  of  such  eomnients  for  the  Commission. 

And  if  you'd  just  make  a  cjuick  comment  = 

Ms,  Petf.rson.  Well*- I  think  one  is  that  we're  talking  about 
changing  either  the  income  requirements  and  broadening  the  amount 


of  income  that  a  person  can  have  or  beginning  to  look  at  women  m 
:  unemplo^l^  people  If  .they  don't  Have  their  own  income. 

I  mean  it  certainly  was  true  -  by  the  way,  we  just  had  a  big  visit  of  a 
group  from  China,  women  from  China,  and  they  said  that  the  number 
onpLfactor  for  eliminating  battering  and  rape  within  the  home  in  China 
wi  women  having  their  own  economic  base,  and  I  think  that  comes 
up  all  the  time. 

So  somehow,  we  have  to  . look  at  women  differently  if  they're 
they're  all  working*  but  not  being  paid  for  the  work  they  do, 

*VlCE  Chairman  Horn.  Let  me  sayr number  one,  I  think  you're  a 
most  impressive  panel.  I  think  the  points  ypu  have  made  are  long 
overdue,  and  I  have  been  disturbed  for  years  that  the  women's 
movements  seem  to  be  primarily  an  upper-class  movement  and  an 
upper-middle-class' movement  but  some  of  the  lett^s  that  I  have 
received  when  the  Commission  had  endorsed  the  ERA,  came  from 
working  women,  who  correctly  said,  *'What  are  you  doing  for  us 
when  we're  down  here  in  the  ranks  lifting  things  in  factories  and 
everything  else?*^So  I*m  delighted  with  what  all  of  you  are  doing  in 
your  respective  roles. 

What  I'd  like  the  Staff  Director  to  do  to  round  out  th^  testimony  it 
to  secure  from  the  Office  of  Rducarion  the  actual  guidelines  that  exist 
with  reference  to  the  various  Federal  financial  aid  programs,  -  grantx^ 
loan,  work-study  =  that  relate  to  part-time  students,  working  women, 
etcetera.  I  think  that  is  a  tremendously  important  pqint  if  We  are  going 
to  provide  access  to  educational  opportunities  at  the  communily 
college  level  and  the  senior  college  leveL  ^ 

Number  two,  on  your  point,  Miss  Scanlon,  on  working-class 
sabbaticals*  is  a  very  interesting  idea,  which  has  been  utilized  in 
Germany,  France  and  Scandinavia,  primarily  for  workers  undergoing 
retraining  for  new  jobs  before  they  appear,  but  when  people  know 
what  the  jobs  they,  are  now  in  are  being  phased  out. 

It  came  up  with  the  Common  Market,  et  cetera, 

A  number  of  us  have  advocated  that  idea.  I  think  1970  was  when  I 
first  advocated  it,  A  number  of  Us  met  on  it.  We  hoped  to  pay  those 
entitlements  out  of  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund;  then  the  nation  hi^ 
a  junior  grade  depression  in  the  early  1970*s  that  scotched  that  idea, 
but  I  thjnk  the  concept  of  an  entitlement  for  a  citizen  to  a  certain 
amount  of  education  and  training  in  certain  ways,  anytime  in  their 
lifetime,  a  one-time  entiilementj  whether  you  have  four  years  or 
whatever,  and  you  can  cash  it  in  anytime,  is  an  idea  that  is  definitely 
.worth  pursuing  and  long  overdue. 

My  only  query  to  all  of  you,  based  on  your  experience  in  working 
with  working  women,  would  be  what  have  you  found  to  be  their 
educational  patterns  after  the  community  college  level?  Is  there  any 
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itudy  you  have  done  or  any  tracking,  or  personar  experience  and 
insight*  whteh  you  could  share  with  the  Commission  as  to  how  many 
working  women  have  gone  on  from  cornmunity  college  into  senior 
institutions'bf  higher  educatibn?  . 
^    Ms.  .  ScANLON.  May  I  respond? 

Vice  CHAIRMAN  Horn.  Sure, 

ScaYilon,  From  ou^^^llege  prograni  that  the  National 
Congress  of  Neighborhood  Wimeh  has  been  running  now  for  4  years, 
about  200  students  by  this  pJnt  or  by  January  will  have  graduated. 
Approximately  half  of  them,  |  would  my,  go  into  4  year  institutions, 
and  those  that  don't  tend  to  go  into  jobs  in  the  community.  Many  of 
them  in  social  service  work.  Lots  of  them,  also,  are  older  women  who 
do  not  wish  to  work  but  who  then  go  into  other  kinds  of  community 
involvement  a^d  community  activities  and  volunteer  work. 

Ms.  Peterson.  The  purpose  of  our  program  was  geared  toward 
helping  women  become  more  effective  in  their  neighMhiood  activi- 
ties more  than  it  was  geared  toward*  work,  so  they  hive  now  built 
their  own  institutions  and  are  working. 

Thai  was  not  our'original  plan,  but  they're  doing  it, 

Ms.  ScANLON.  And  many  of  them  do  create  their  own  institutions 
in  the  sense  of  writing  grants  and  developing  projects  knd  working  in 
them.  . 

I  do  want  to  just  add  one  mare  thing,  though,  and  that  is  that  one  of 
the  things  that  our  students  do  experience  is  peer  support  since  our 
c611ege  model  is  based  upon  this-  It*s  totally  peer  counseling,  peer 
tutoring,  peer  everything.  The  women  form  study  groups  and  work 
together.  They  support  each  other,  because  they*re  very  intimidated 
by  the  idea  of  formal  education.  So;  this  gets  them  through. 

Some  of  ihe  students  going  into  the  4-year  schools  with  that  base  of 
support  feel  that  they  can  . handle  it,  but  they  are  not  happy  in  those 
institutions,  I  might  say,  % 

Ch.^irman  Flemming.  May  I  join  with  my  colleagues,  Commis- 
sioner Freeman  and  Commissioner  Horn  in  expressing  to  you  oir 
gratitude  for  the  kind  of  presentation  that  has  been  made  here. 

And  I  agree  with  Commissioner  Horn  that  you  have  identified  the 
issues  that  definitely  need? to  be  idenUfied  and  certainly  issues  that  will 
be  given  very  careful  consideration  by  the  Commission, 

Thank  you,  very,  very  much. 

Sixth  Session:  Employment  and  Ethnicity 

Vick  Chairman  Horn.  Mr,  Daniel  E,  Leach-is  presently  the  Vice 
Chair  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  He  has 
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appeared  as  a  witness  before  this  CornniiMion  on  a  nuffiber  of 
occasions.  Prior  to  joining^the  EEOC,  he  was  General  Counsel  to  the 
Majority  Party  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  has  been  a*  trial 
attorney  with  the  Department  of  Justice*  Professor  of  Law  and  in 
private  practice,  . 
Welcome  apain,  ^   .  ; 

ITATIMENT  OF  DA>I!EL  E.  LtACHp 

VICE  CHAIRMAN,  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYMENT, 
WASHINGTON,  D,C. 

Mr.    Leach,  Thanks*  Vipe  Chairman  Horn.  '  ^ 

It*s  a  pleasure  again  to  appear  before  the  United  States  Comniission 
on  Civil  Rights.  ■  ^ 

I  am  here  to  discuss  the  questibn  of  ethnicity  and"  employmftt^  and 
of  course  EEOC  must  address  this  issue  in  the  context  of  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  enacted  back  in  1964,  artended  in  1972*  and  again 
in  1978,  a  statute  thai  is  desighed  to  ertd  job  discrimination  based  upon 
race,  color,  sex,  religionj  national  origin*  and  to  bring  those  previously 
excluded  from  the  work  place  hopefully  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
economy,  and  seeking  to  administer  this  law.  I  think  it  is  most 
ii^por^4nt  that  the  Government  do  so,  that  EEOC  does  so,  both  with 
"the  reality  and  the  perception  that  it 'is  being  done  with  an  even- 
handed  and  fair  approach  to  ftU  victims  of  discrimination^ 

I  have  some  observations  to  make  on  the  issues  that  this  Commission 
is  presently  addresFing,  and  I  would  say  at*the  outset  that  by  and  large, 
these  issues,  as  they  affect  the  various  bases  of  discrimination  that 
emerge  under  Title  VII,  transcend  the  Act  in  a  way  that  makes  them 
general  principles,  so  to  speak,  in  terms  of  their  impact  on  the  various 
protected  groups  who  fall  within  our  mandate. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  first  place,  employers  have  constructed 
some  specific  barriers  to  the  hiring  of  minorities  -  and  as  I  use  it,  that 
terrife  should  apply  to  all  ethnic  divisions  affected  by  discrimination. 
The  fbarriers  apply  mainly  in  areas  of  testing  and  other  screening 
devices  and  in  the  area  of  recruitment  as  well. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  has  found  a 
decided  increase  in  recent  years  in  total  paper  and  pjencil  test  usage  and 
a  marked  incraatee  in  doubtful  testing  practices,  which  based  on  our 
^experience  tend  to  have  discriminatory  effects.  / 

The*  same  is  ,true  of  arbitrary  height  requirements  or  weight  * 
requirements  which  may  affect  specific  ethnic  groups  to  one  extent  or 
another. 

In  many  cas^s,  employers  have  been  relying  almost  exclusively  on 
these  tests  as  the  basis  for  making  the  decision  to  hirerto  iransfer  or  to 
promote, 
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Candidates  frequanily  experience  disproportionately  high  rates  of 
rejection  by  MVmg  to  ^attain  score  levels  or  whatever  has  been 
es^tablished  as  mininmm  standards  for  qualifitation. 

This  miy  be  a  valid  and  acceptable  practice,  but  too  often  we've 
fouhdnhat  employer?^  have  been  using  tests  that  have  not  been  shown 
to  be  predictofs  of  jo6^ performance,  . 

This  is  a  critical  issue  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rifghts^Act,  Even 
now,  paper  and  pencil  tests,  height  requirements,  degree  requirements 
and  a  host  of  other  filters  are  used.  Some  are  used  legitimately;  others 
are  used  as  the  devices  that  continue  to  serve  to  filter  or  screen  out 
-certain  **types'' of  people  for  jobs  or  for  promotions.  ^ 

Recruitment  barriers  are  just  as  serious.  For  new  hire^  employers  or 
'  incumbent  employees  are  likely  to  contact  only  thefr  friends  and 
associates,  the  buddy^buddy  practice  that  so  often  serves  to  eliminate^ 
many  '^types'*  of  candidates  of  whatever  the  ethnic  background 
happen  to  be,  / 

This  still  occurs  and^it  may  well  depend  on  where  the  hiring  net  i$  V 
thrown,  be  it  toward  the  local  high  school  or  college,  or  in  the 
direction  of  a  particular  suburb  or  a  particular  part  of  the  city.  ^  " 

And  the  discriminatory  efTect  continues  on  downstream.  It  doesn't 
stop  withipitial  hiring. 

It  should  be  noted  that  job  discrimination  on  account  of  ethnic 
stereotypes  often  operates  in  three  diffiensions:  discrimination  in 
hiring;  and  even  if  hired,  discrimination  in  the  form  of  segregated  or 
unequal  initial  job  assignments;^ and  after  assignment,  discrimination  in 
job  progresstDn,  in  the  advancement  and  promotional  opportunities 
that  relegate  minority  workers  too  often  to  jess  desirable  and  lower* 
paid  positions. 

Of  course,  there  are  pockets  of  progress.  Some  ethnic  minorities  are 
gaining  increased  ^skills  through  education  and  training.  And  some 
employers  or  industries  are  endeavoring  to  respond  to  the  mandate  of 
Title  VIL 

But  by  and  large  government  must  continue  to  press  against  these 
barriers,  strike  them^iovvn  and  prod  ajid  push  and  piill  and  St  times 
order  industry  to  undertake  remedial  and  affirmative  action,      ^  . 

That  is  my  perception  of  EEOC's  work;  it  is  what  I  have 
experienced  in  3  1/2  years  with  the  Commission. 

^Part  of  the  unswer.  I  suppose,  rests' with  measures  that  serve  to 
tderttify  the  rriers,  measures  such  as  out  unifbrm  guidelines  on 
employee  sc  ..on.  These  are  the  standards'set  by  Government,  all 
il^uncjes  in  this  business,  to  inform  employers  as  to  their  legal  ^■ 
responsibilitieH  in  seeking  ro  gauge  individuals  and  their  fitness  for 
hiring  or  promotion. 
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It  hm  been  the  use  of  tests  or  othe/4evices  or  standards  that  are  not 
pfoperly^job  related  or  justified  -thit  has  so  adversely  affected  the' 
hdringi  promotibn  and  transfer  prospects  of  all  categdries  of  minorities, 

Y  he -courts  hav^  be^  generous  in  nnding  unlawful  discrimination 
wHere  these  tests  have  not  been  validated,  where  they  don't  evince  a  ' 
higVdegree  of  Job  relatedness.  Further,  the  employer  giving  or  acting 
upon  the  results  of  the  particuiar  test^  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  th^t 
citable  alternative^  selection  procedures  are  unavailable.  While  a 
violation  of  the  uniform  selection, guidelines  may  s^ve  to  identify 
unlawfut  job  discrimination,  these^de^nes  do  contain  a  provision 
that  offers  encouEagement  to  .employers  who  hive  sbughtno  respond 
voluntafily. 

'  Embraced  within  the  guidelines  is  the  so-called  bptiorn-liite  clause 
that  says  that  even  where  an  employer  can't  vs^idate' a^^selection 
proced^.  government  Will  not  takfe  action  if,  in  a  general  sense,  It 
appears  that  notwithstanding  the  infraction*  those  ^who  hbve  been  left 
u,ut  or  kept  down  in  that  employer's  work  force  are  being  brought  in 
and  moved  up.  In  other  words  there  may  be  a  technical  violation  of 
*the  law,  but  employers  endeavorinf  to  correct  the  effects  of  job  = 
discrimination  Dughi  to  be  encouraged.  That's  the  message  of  the 

'"bottom  line/'  '  ■  - 

Beyond  emplfiyee  selection  procedures ,  there  .  are  other  recent 
developments 'that  your  Commtoon,  the  CiyiF  Rights  Commissioii, 
ought  to  be  looking  at.  The  Weber,  Kaiser.  Sieelw6rkers  case,  Uhink, 
is  relevaht  to  this  dialogue.^l^ere,  you  will  recall,  the  Supreme  Cout't 
placed  its  stamp  of  approval  on  voluntary  affirmative  actlon  programs 
as  a  way  of  bringing  blacks  into  the  economic  mainstream^  but  that 
decision  probably  applies  to  Hispanics  and  to  any  others  who  as  a 
group  or  class  can  demonstrate  a  pattern  of 'discrimination  against 
them.  -  ' 

To  briefly  review  those  facts  and  that  holding,  let  me  say  that  until 

'  1974,  the  Kaiser  Aluminum  Company  hired,  as  ccift  workers,  for  its 
Gramercy;  Louisiana  plant,  only  persons  who  alr^y  had  prior  craft 
experience.  As  a  result,  there  were,  in  that  particular  environment, 
very  few  blac^ks  in  craft  jobs,  in  part,  at  least,  as  the  Supreme  Court  ^ 

Opinion  specifically  noted,  because  bl^ks  had  long  bedn  excluded 
from  constructioh  craft  unions  m  th^Jfci  Perhaps  in  other  parts  of 
the  nation  it  could  be  another'group  tMrbeen  barred.  In  1974',  Kaiser 
and  the  Steelworkers  enier&  into  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
which  changed  the  practice  throughout  the  country  with  respect  to 
craft  jobs,  ^  ^       *        .  .  •  ■ 

*  leather  than  hiring  from  the  outside,'  Kaiser  established  a  training 
program  to  train  Us  production  worker^o  fill  craft  positions!  The 
agreement  prDvided  ibr  separate  Kcniority  li^ts  -  one  black,  one  white  = 
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with  the  provision  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  ftew' trainees  would  be 
black  until  the  black  percentage  of  craft  workeii  approximated  the 
percenttge  of  blacks  in  the  SMSA  work  force.  As  a  result  of  jh^ 
agrfeem^i  some  btacks  sefected  tor  training  had  less  plant  senioritjc 
than  some  of  the  whites  whose  Bids  were  reje^^ 
,  Brian  Weber  was  one  of  those  Avhites.  Ha  brought  suif;  the  rest  is 
history.  While  Title  Virprotects  whites  as  well  as  blacks,  the  Court 
rilled  that  .the  pJan  at  stake  did  not  iviolate  the  Act  because  it  was  an 
affirmative  action  plan  volunta^ly  adopted  by  private  parties  to 
eliminate  -  arid  I  underscore  these  words  ^-traditional  patterns  of 
segregation  in':  employmant,  While  this  case  should  ^bring'to  a  halt 
those  cries  of  so-called  reverse  discrimination  uttered  in  the  face  of 
'such  a  long-standing  and\goatinuing  national  blight,  that's  the  way  the 
.  Supreme^Court saw it.^ 

..  But  on  Ihis  score,  I  Uimk  the  yerdict  is  stUl  out.  The  primary 
concern  of  Gpngress  in  prohibiting  job  discrimination  was  the  lowly 
plight  of  those  in  our  teonomy  who  had  been  riveted  to  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  posflions  -  whether  it  was  becauseof  race,  cdor,  religiqn, 
sex  6r  national  origin.  T^e  statute  ^was  tQ^  qpen  up  job  opportunities* 
xo  bring  people  intd  the  ecwomic  mainstream.  \ 

What  does  Weber  mean  in  the  context  of  a  response  to  be  fashioned 
by  employers?  I  think  it  means  that  employers,  without  .fear  of 
retribution,  can  train  minorifiesi  all  minorities,  all  categories  of  people 
for  greater  participation  yi  the  work  force.  This  could  mean  the 
inclusion  of  minorities  in  ocbupati@nsfrom  which  they  have  historical- 
ly been  exoluded,  and  perha^  some  white-collar  jobs,  in  rnanagement. 
particularly  in  the  upper  echelons  of  management  and  in  upper 
economic  sales  jobs.  . 

Government,  I  think,  must  do  everything  it  can  tb  encourage 
employers  to  take  advantage  of  the  J^fi^r  ruling,  and  I  looki  forward 
to  the  views  of  this  Commission-on  this  issue  as  it  dealrin-the  context 
of  this  particular  dialogue.  ^  *  . 

Still  another  potential  weapon  that  the  Government  has  in  its  hands 
is  our  authority  to  identify  and  eliminate  patterns  and  practices  of  job 
discrimination.  We  know  from  the  statistipal  data  that  whito  the  old^ 
slogan  may  no  longer  be  visible;  '/Anglo-Males  Only  Need  Apply,"  it 
still  is  operating  to  the  detriment  of  others,  many  others,  "povemment 
must  better  use  its  power  to  identify  these  barriers,  which  I  spoke  of 
earlier,  and  strike  them  down. 

At  EEOC,  we  are  seeking  to  ponstruct  a  systemic  enforcement 
program  that  will  help  to  marshal  our  resources  in  a  fair  and  logical 
manner,  taking  aim,  for  example,  at  the  very  worst  practices  in  our 
economy  and  in  our  society,  in  order  to  achieve  the  greatest  rasults. 
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ssue,  or  geog 
dinst  v^hom. 


post  effective  imp«9t,  whether  it's  iri*a  p^hicularjndustry,  with 
to  a  given  emplbyer,  or  oh  a^gi^^eri 
however  job  discrimination  arises  an*  1  agi 
^While  th^  poriimission  brings  numerdus  actions jagainst  ei 


qr^. 

who  perpetuate  pdlicies  and  practigbs  tHat  result  in  low  utiIiz^ti©n«Df 
all  available  jniribrities,  we  have  not  do  le  encftigh  ^  Neither  hive  the 
other ^lOTents  op^rt^ederal  Govern meart  ^ho  are  in  this  sai|ie 
business.  And  I  guess  what  this  all  say 
given 'us^Sortie  tools  to  fight  employiTient 
it  instiiutionallyMWe  are  just  jecentjy  le 
effective'efibrt 

Government  is  trying  to  do  bettir,  I 


I .  to  use  this  research  base  of 


ke;  more  critical  and  lational 
B llpcaytidnljnight  make  ^heir 


I  is  that  while  Congress  has 
discrirtiinatiDn,  and  tc  attaek 
iming  how  to  mount  a  more 


All 


whc 
apF 

in 
the 
tH 


seek  to  cdmply  and»begin  to 
ear  not  to,  *But  thesrare  only 
he  1980'i  to  restructure  their 


i  aw  and  national  policy/ 
s  i^  no  simple  fas^There  are 
answers.  There  it  tra'ditional 
There  is  tjie  economy.  We 


rights  reorganization  plaii  says  that, 
fashioned  to  encourage  voluntary  ccimpl ; 
it's  the  ''bbttohi  Hnr'  of  the^tingj?uidc 
action^;  as  exhibited  by  the  Weber  ripling 
'  worst-first  priortty'basis. 

I  think  w4  must  eti^DUrage  those 
scrutinize  more  carefully  thosp  whc 
the  seeds  that  may  lead  employ  en 
>j^prk  places  to  meet  the  demands  of  i 

More  immediate  is  the  present^  ar 
many  questions.  There  appear  few*  If  an  y 
resistance.  There  is  political  resistknce. 
appear  headed  for  a  period-  of  ecoiomic  decline.  In  the  ppt, 
unemployment  has  been  borne  disproportionately  on  the  backs  of 
minorities.  Those  that  entered  the  jwor 

Balance  and  .equity  must  be  struck  a;  id  to  that  en^  'pany 
obstacles,  I  look  forward  to  any  recon  mendations  that  ih^s  Commis- 
sion might' offer  a^  a  result  of  this  dialogue,  and  particularly  on  the 
question  of  layoffs*  work  sharing,  wha  ev^r  else  might  be  required  to 
mitigate  this  apparent  period  of  econorric  downturn' 

Thank  yQu  very  much. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  Thank  you, 
''We  will  now  move  to  our  next  panthst,  Mr.  Leonard  F,  Walenty- 
nowicz,  who  is  the  National  fixecutlve  Director  of  the  American 
Pol  ish  Congress. 

He  has  been  a  practicing  trial  attorrjt 
Professor  of  Law  for  a  decade.  He  fih 
the  Weber  cases  on  behalf  of  the  Pol 


regatd 
br 


think^Ffresident  Carte^*s  civil 
saying  it  $re  those  stj^tegies 
anca  withT^^VII,  v/hether 
lines  or  volflntary  affirmative 
or  targeting  ^mployers'ori  a 


If,  Leacti, 


ey  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a' 
;d  briefs  in  both  the  Bakke  and 
sh-American  Cpngress  and  the 


National  Advocate  Congress  and  tne  National  Advocate  Society 
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which  is  an  organbation  of  Polish-American  attorneys.  He  sarvad  in 
the  administration  of  President  Ford  for  two  yaars  as  Administrator  of 
the  Statt  Deprtment's  Bureau  of  Sedurity  and  Counsular  Affairs. 

'  _    ■'■  r.  ■  ■  -  -  . 
STATEMENT  QF  LEONARD  F,  WALENTYNOWICZ^ 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR/ POUSH  AMERICAN  ^ 

^     CONQRE^, WASHINGTON,  ac. 

Mr.    WALEOTWowira  Fine,  rd  like  to  summarize  that  materill, 
^^d  Td  also  like  tp  give  you  some  observations  rve  ma^e  while  sitting' 
listening  to  what  was  going  on  here  yesterday  and  today. 

It*s  my  first  appearauice  before  the  Commission,  and  I  want  to 
esj^ecially  thank.  Mr.  White  and  other  members  of  the  Commission,  in 
particular  the  Chair^ant  Mn  Flemmkig,  for  their  effoits  to  make  my 
appearanpe  a  reality,  .  ' 

"  The  first  tltought  that  I'd  like  to  Express  to  the  alienee  and  the 
Commission  is  the^elief  that  the  most  important  thip^ihe  Commissian 
can  do  to  help  solve  a  lot  of  these  problem  areas*  ^(whether  it's  housing, 
women's  social  needs  .and  so  forth,  is  to  seriously  address  this  problem 
of"  employment  and  ethnicity.  To  the  extent  that  we  get  the  groups  that 
we're  talking  about  here  t^ay,  ^uro-ethnics,  and  more  specifically 
Americans  of  South  European  or  East  European  origin  involved  in 
the  decision-making  process,^  the  better  the  results  will  be  in  the  areas 
we  have  been  discussing.  This  especially  ihqludes  employment,  not 
only  employment  m  bl ue-co liar  work^  which  we  have  been  traditionaU' 
iy  identified  with,  but  also  employment  in  all  job  categories. 

This  is  why  I  differ  with  Mr,  Lmch.  I  think  Title  Vir  addresses  itself 
•  t®  all  job  categories,  not  only  to  lower  income  job  categorie^^ 

To  the  extent  we  get  people  from  the  grounds  affected  and  involved 
in  the^  nursing  industryi  and  to  the  extent  that  we  get  Judges  of  East 
European  and  South  European  backgrQund  involved  in  such  issues  as 
busingi  the  better  the  results  will  be.  That's  the  question  that  was  asked 
by  you,  sir,  Mr.  Horn,  yesterdayi  -  How  do  you  get  the  community  to 
accept,  cooperate,  and  respond?  Well,  I  think  decisions  can  n5t  only  be 
/made  a  lot  more  acceptable,  but  you'll  find  a  lot  better  solutions  to 
marty  of  the  difficult  and  sometimes  almost  insoluble  problems  facing 
us  today, HfyQii  stop  disregarditlg  the  grounds  we  are  discussing  today. 

We  will  do  better  if  we  receive  inputs  from  these  groups,  what  I 
call,  the  new  classes  of  left'^uts,  '  ^ 

And  with  those  prelinlinary  comments,  let  me  paraphrase  my 
statement  here,  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission,  speaking  for  the  • 
Polish-American  Congr^s  and  reflectiirg  wh^t  I  believe  are  the 
sentiments  of  many  Americans  of  Euro-ethnic  origins,  1  wish  to 
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express  our  sincere  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  preient  our.  . 
concerns  And  views  with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  hearing. 
As  we  previously  indicated,  civil  rights  have  long  been  dear  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  people  of  Polish  and  oiher  Euro»etlftiic  back* 
ground  and  tradition,  and  if  anything,  are  more  so  with  tho|e  who  are  ^ 
or  who  will  become  United  States  citizens. 

.  We  claim  no  special  privilege  to  speak  out  on  hunjan  rightSt 
including  civil  rights,  but  we  believe  that  a  full  and  fair  examinatiOT  of 
history,  both  here  in  America  ^d  where  our  roots  originated,  will 
confirm  that  we  dso  kfiow  of  the  suffering  as  well  aa  the  other 
devastating  effects  that  discrimination*  defamation,  and  denial  of  other 
civil  and  human  rights  cause  .     ^       ^  ^  ^ 

What  is  somewhat  unique  is'  that  much  of  this^discrimiimtioti  thait  we 
suffered,  and  still  do  suffer,  has  qccurred  within  the  conteiit  (fl^ne 
race,  while  this  Commission's  attention,  and  including  th^  Bqud 
Employment  Opportunity  ^mmission's  attention*  has  at  least  up  to  ' 
now  been  focused  primarily i  if  not  entireiy,  on  discrimination  between 
races,  sexes,  and  people  of^iffering  color:  ^  ^ 

This  preoccupation,  however,  is  not^unique  to  this  Commission,  fdr 
it  pervades  much  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  m  well  as  the  judicial, 
executive  aftd  legislative  branches  of  government;  generally.  ^ 

What  Is  most  unfortunate  js  that  such  preMcupation  creates  mixed 
feelings  of  cyniuiste  neglect,  resentment,  and^ienation,  resulting/roj|i  t 
a  belief  that  our  Oovemment  is  paying  lip  service  to  a  declared  pSlicy 
of  prohibiting^vithout  favor  and  priority  discrimination  based  on  race, 
colori  creed,  sex,  ^d /National  origin,  but  our  Government  is  only 
acting  to  ^vercom/a  and  remedy  disgrimination  based  on  race,  color 
and  sex.  This  feeling  is  further  compounded  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  concept  of  affirmative  action  has  evolved  and  the  fashion  in  which  ^ 
data  is  being  collected  and  analysed.  This  feeling  is  further  exacer- 
bated by  the  difficult  bcdnomic  circumstances  America  is  presently 
facing,  and  the  failure  of  many  of  our  institutions  to  allow  for  other 
significant  AmericM  values  affd  groups  in  our  effort  to  fight 
discrimination  and  t%  effects  thereof. 

Thus,  we  welcome  heartily  the  recent  enactment  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  of  Section  r04(G)i  known  legislatively  as  Senate  721, 
which  in  substance  directs*  this  Commission  to  study  policies  and  , 
practices  regarding  discrimination  .and  affirmative  action  and  how  ^ 
they  affect  Americans  of  East  Buropean  and  South  European  origin. 
We  wish  to  thank  Senator  Jesse  Helms  and  Congresspersonsl  Barbara 
Mikulski  and  Dormld Edwards  for  their  help  in  having  this  legislation 
passed.  We  similarly  welcome  this  consultation.and  we  hope  that  this 
is  just  the  beginning  of  a  nationwide  effortj*to  ensure  that  our  nation's 
commitment  to  civirand  hflman  rights  is  fairly  and  evenly^pplied  and^ 
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b  not  diiiorted  ty  claims  of  ^riorily  ^fl  la^k  of  reiourcesf  To  repf^t, 
we  hopt  this  corisultation  doesn't  fi^^.your  interest;  instead  We  hope 
this  is  just  the  beginning,         ^  *  / 

,  ,  It  U  not  the  responsibility -plr  this  paper  to  coventhi  bfoad  speatrum 
of  civil  anfl  human  rights  to  which  all  Americans  ffire  enfltled  to,  but  I 
make  general  observations  so  that  my  commfnts  on  employment. and 
^ethnicity  may  be  batter  understood.  Employment  and  e^icity  can  be 
approached  from  a  number  of  directions:  But^given  the  brief  amount  of 
tii^^i^able  for  me,,because  of  the  nature  of  lhi|  Gonsultation,  f  think^ 
it  iff  best  to  start  fropi  the  viewpoint  of  data  collection  and  the  use  such 
*  dataisyutto*  ^-^  ^, 

For  mixed  reasons,  not  all  sensibly  and  acceptable,  the  Federal 
^^ove^ment  presently  ^^llects  data  regarding  employm^  policies 
'  rfldvprictices  ih^^^  categories:  bladk,  Hispi^ic,  native  ^J^meric^, 
,  Asian  Anrericwi  and  white,  other  than  Hispanic,,categori^  Which  are 
^  repeated  for  bcyth  sexes.  '    *  m  / 

^     The  best  examples  are  t^e  EEpC  ^porting  forms,  and  ^  it  I*  may 
digress  for  a  moment  ^  the  importance 'of  these  forms  is  ^hat  they* 
refltft  Qovemnpnt  standards  for  data>'collection  and' analyiis.  The 
Fedemi  Government  says  this  is  what  ^\^e,  are  going  tb^o,  and^ 
evaryb^y  naturally  follows.  Not  that  one  has  tQ  follQw;  perhaps  one  . 
^  dan  indepeh^dently  create  other  cf^pgwies,  buf^ne  follows  because  not 
to  do  so  would  cost  more  money,  cause  a  ^ariety  of  other  p^pblems 
includiWg  the  possible  denial  of  Federal  fundSj  or  what  have 'you.  So  i 
wHardeveioped  is  a  mentality  that  only  five:  categories  cojnt  in 
Americ/a.  To  put  in  another  way,,  the  oitly  bafeegQries  that  we  uiS'm 
deciciing  who  Mts  jobs  ^d  ^^o^oesr^'t  ^t  j^^  gets  Federal 

moflie§"yicj  wfto*  doesn'^  get  Federal  monies,  who  gets  educational 
opportuljties  and  who  doesn't* jet  '^diieationAl  opportiinities  are  just 
those  fiyi  categories*  •       -  ^    -  . 

KjT Andi^at  proj^ern  is.further  confounded  and  compounded  by  the  jise 
fflSfhe  mm  never/found  -  Tve  been  searching*  the  h 

fora^^g  t      ^  where  the  wor^  "minority"  is|riearly  difined. 
Tve^also  been  searching  the  regulations  for  a  clear  fefinition  of  thi 
,  w<^  "lAifiority^'*  and  I  can't  finrf  it.  So  the  word  "minority;'-  fs  used  as 
a  code  w^d,  it's  used  to  mask  difTerent  things,  depending  on  how^a 
person  wants  to  use  it  and  What  groups  he  wants  to  please.  ^ 

Nevertheless  in  practice  and  reality,  thefte^ra  the  five^atego^ei 
that  count  Uver  the  yearj.  in  thFeff&rts  to  fight  discrunniation  ^nj 
promote  afrirmative  action,  th^e  has  accurre(^  a  belief  that  persons  m 
the  first  four  categories  have  ffee^^e  victims  of  discrimination  ani 
deserve  the  benefits  of  affirmatlye  ad^on,  regardless*  of  personal 
circumstances,  and  that  everyone  ifithe  last  category  either  was  guilty 
of  di^rimination  or  had  to  suffer^e  consequences  o^ providing  the 
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bpnefiti  pf  affirmative'  kction  for  the  persons  in  the  first  four  categories 
-  md  guess  in  which  of  those  categories  we  et^^^^  ,  ' 

As  we  pointeti  out  ift  the  briefs  we  filed  in  the  United  States 
-Supreme  Court  in  the  Bakke  and  Weber  eas^,  such  restricted  data 
icollection,  and  the  |use,  and  the  beyefs,  and  practices  resulting 
therefrom  are  fundamentally  unfair  and  violate  the  civil  rights  of  a 
good  many  Americans,  including  a  good  number  of  Euro-ethnics, 
'Specially  those  in  the  last  category, 

*  I  make  the  last  qualiffcatioh  so  that  you  don't  misunderstand  my 
remwks  in  light  of  your  use  ot  the  tem  Euro-ethnic^  I  Svould  consider 
such  term  equally  applicable  to  people  from  Spain,  rtople  from  Spain, 
of  course,  are  included  in  a  separate  category  jcal led  Hispanic.  ^ 

S^ch  limited  data  collection  is  harmful  in  a  numbei  of  respects.  For 
exampfle,  a  person  in  any  of  the*  four  favored  categories  claiming  job 
discrimination  can  readily  fortify  his  case  .by  data  indicating  disparity 
between  the  number  of  persons  of  his  category  actually  employed  in 
the  job  by  the  employer  and  the  number  available  for  employment. 
That  is  the  SMSA  statistic  that  Mr,  Leach  referred  to.  However,  a 
Polish-American^  Italian- American,  or  Slaviq-American  doesn't  have 
this  data  available  to  him.  In  other  words,  if  he  wants  to  prove  a  case 
of  discrimination,  he  doesn*t  have  a  ready  body  of  data  supplied  by  the 
government  without  expense  to  him  to  fortify^  his  case  of  discrimina- 
tion. Yet  the  people  in  the  first  four  categories  have  that.  So  it's  much  . 
rftore  difllculi  for  a  person  in  this  type  of  situation  to  prove;  his  case  of 
discrimination,  and  that's  without  addressing  the  iiiipact  of^ffirmatrve 
Action,  I'm  just  talking  about  a  typical  case  of  discrimination. 

How  absurd  some  of  this  preoccupation  can  get  is  the  recent  ; 
enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Small  Business  Admij^ration  Section  B 
minority  program.  There,  blacks*  Hispaniqs  are  dennitely  established 

^as  beneficiaries  of  the  Section  8  ,prog^m?  Then  apparently  for 
constitutional  and  political  reasons  there  is  a  clause  that' says  in%nect, 
"Well,  if  you  can  prove  that  you're  a  meniber  of  a  different  group  that 
is  socially,  culturally,  or  economically  disadvantaged,  yoja  can  also  get 
the  benefit  of  Section  8  programs,'*  But  hqw  can  a  small-businessman, 
such, as  an  Italian,Ukrainian  or  what  have  you,  spehd  monef  he  doesir't 
have  to"  collect  the  data  to  provide  itf  So  it's  a  Catch-22,  It's  an 
ab^irdity,  an  illusion.  It  says  others  can  have  the  benefits  of  the 
program*  so  as  to  ameliorate  for  pqlitical  reasons*the  fact  that  really 
only  two  groups  have  been  given  the  benefits  of  the  program.  It 
creates  the  illusion  for  the  person  who  is  non-black  or  non-Hispanic 
that  he  can  havf  benefits  immediately,  if  he  can  prove  the  need  and 
then  ironically  and  cruelly  thdSfeovermnent  doesn't  make  the  data 
available,  for  him  to  prove  it.  It  says,  "You  go^out  there  and  find  It 

,  yourself  *'  How  can  the  small  businessman  who's  looking  for  a  60^  70 
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|  .    thousand  dollar  loan  spend  m 


thousand  dollar  loan  spend  m  equal  amount  of  money  to  prove  that 
^  *he's  ^ing  discriminatefd  and  needs*  thf  ben^ts  under  a  Section  8 
.  program?  It  becooQA  even  more  absurd  when  dhe  dfensiders  that  tHe 
government  concentrates  its  c|ata  coUeetion  on  the  two  groups  that 
automatiealTy  qualify  for  Section  €  banefits/ 
Another  example- of  gross  unfairness  involves  AfTirmati^e  Action,  " 
.'There  has  davelopelU  over  the  yfears  a  belief  that  numeri^l  disparity 
,  alone  requires  Affinnptive  Action  to  l^k  each  of  thq  fav^ed  groups 
into,  almost  every  job  category,  particularly  those  jobs  reflecting 
►upward  mobility.  One  prime  e^nl^le  is  the  appointment  of  Federal 
^  judges,  where  a  tremendous  efTort  has'and  is  being  made  to  app^rit 
'  blacks,  ^ispanics,  and^^omen.  Yet  no  effort  is  being  mad^  to  appoint 

*  Polish- Americans  ^d  tether  like  ethnic-.  Americans,  even  though  k 
*  cursory  examination*  of  the  judicial  lists  will  reveal  a  dearth  of 

^individuals  from' these  groups,  ^ 

There  was  a  youngUady  or  perhaps  professor  that  talked  earlier 
^^arout  litigation,  Welh  part  3*  the  reason  that  litigation  doesn't  achieve 
^  satisfactory  results  many  times  is  Because  the  judges  that  are  deciding 
i  the  cfases^don't  reflect  the  values  or  don't  have  any  appreciation  or  tM 
for  what's  going  on  oat  there  in  the  community.  And  that's  why  I 
complimenf  the  black  community  and  Hispanic  community  and 
^  women  for  attempting  to  get  more  judges*  especially  Federal  judges.  I 
take  no  umbrage  at  that  effort,  but  while  we're  making  that  ,efT^,  I 
say  we  should  maKe  an  equal  effqh  to  see  about  the  other  groupi.  As 

*  we  hav^^  repeatedly  stated,  we  take  no  offense,  and  we  generally 
support  mefnbers  of  the  favpred  groups  trying  to  improve  themselves,  - 
provided  w^  are  also  treated  fairly  and  given  the  same  consideration. 

Essentially,  oirr  problem  is  in  the  area  of  employment.  We  are  not 
being  treated  fairly;  nor  are  we  being  given  the  same  considerations.  A 
mind  set  that  has  Ween  created,  that  only  those  in  the  favored  category  ' 
^  should-  benefit,  from  Affirmative  Action  and  cannot  be  guilty  of 
discrimination,  however  that  term  from  time  to  time  may  be  defined/ 
while  those  in  the  last  category  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  this 
type  ofM^ffirmative  Action,  regardless  of  whether  they  discriminated 
or  were  the>  victims  of  discrimination  themselves.  And  this,  from  a 
Euro-ethnic  point  of^view  and  my  point  of  vaew  violates  an  equally 
important  i^rincipl^of  American  justice,  namely  -^If  there  is  a'^rm 
done,  then  the  people  who  have  caiised  the  harm  should  bt  the  ones 
'  that  should  provide  the  remedy.  Why  stould  people^who  nave  fought* 
^ike  the  devil  for  the  civil  rights  of  othfer  Americans,  blaak,  Hispanic 
ai^fthers  -  ano  still  do  fight  for  such  rights  -  be  'asked  now  to  accept  ' 
present  concepts  of  Affirmative- Action,  that  in  effect  says,  "Well,  you 
cafrl^^havt  this  job  simply  because  the  Government  doesn't  care 
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iootjgh  to  couiit  ybu  or  doasn't  tvan  care  enough  to  tike  a  ItoR  at 
%hal  your  coa^&ns  of  cmploymentare.**  ^  ' 

^  Perfaa^  what  if  mmt  amaang  is  that  th^  c^tegoo^  were 
esubUshed  without  any  concern  as  t&  the  sfatus  of^groups  such  as^ 
Poifah-Americmi  in  American  society.  As  a, result,  job  op^ttuniti^ 
snd  the  upward  mobility 'bf,  ^ch  groui?s  has  been  seriously  and 
\  adversely^yeted.  \ 

TAcirar^^y^  mn^  mm  flret  step,  we  r^onMiend  that  the  Govem- 
Tftient  ,diri^P  tot  additional  separate  categories  created  for  groups 
'  ^^iich  as  PoIish^AmaricmSf  b^ian^  Americans  and  so  forth*  Much  of  the 
authority  for  such  action  is  already  avdlable  such  as  Circular  No.  846 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Badgef  on  May  12,  ^9^,  even 
though  such  circular  is  being  disregvded  in  practice.  I  know  about 
that  circular.  For  it  was  issu^  after  a  long  consultation  with  mid-level 
Government  employe  at  OMB  ifter  I  left  government  service.  But 
to  get  the  rest  of  ^e  bi^eacracy  to  respond  to  it  -  my  God,  it's  like 
pulling  teeth.  /  . 

j  The  Census  Bureau  hfs  advised  us  that  the  Government  has, 
developed  Hjie  computer  capability  of  handling  several  hundred 
different  categoric  so  that  the  penistent  clmm  that  it  would  be 
unwieldy  to  crel^e  and  handle  more  than  the  five  categories  that  are 
currently  fashionable  can  be  dismlMed  as  pure  obstructionism  ^d  just 
another  form  of  discrimination.  # 

Let  me  again  digr^  for  a  motoent.  If  we  did  create  addition^ 
utegori^  and  if  the|  information  showed  that  groups  such  m  Polish- 
Americans  and  Itolian-Americans  are  not  doing  so  bad  but  instead  are 
doing  pretty  go^,  don*t  you  think  that  that  perception  would  help 
secure  the  kind  ofponsensOs  we  need  to  help  tfiose  groups  that  are  not 
doing  too  good? 

This  alienation  and  unfairness  is  part  of  the  tension.  When  I  heard 
people  talk  about  tensions  and  inter^roup  conflict  earlieri  I  felt  that's 
part  of  it. 

Polish-Americans  and  otherlike  ethnics  condemn  as  hypocrisy  *and 
insult  Government  polici^  and  proclamations  that  encourage  them  to 
take  pride  in  their  roots  and  pieseve  their  ^parate  identity  when  it 
comes  to  culture -  or*  as  some  other  pe^n  put  it  here,  the  three  F's  - 
you  know,  food,  festivals  anduamous  hero^.  And  yet,  at  the  same 
f  time,  when  it  comes  to  employmentj  educational  opportunities,  and 
.  Federal  funds,  we  are  lumped  into  a  category  originally  labeled  as 
**othen"  I  take  offense  to  that.  Vm  not  an  "other."  Or  a  "none  of  the 
above.*'  Do  you  want  to  be  called  a  "none  ofthe  above?" 

And  then  fmally,  tecause  of  the  insulti^  nature  of  those  labels  -  and 
I  say  this  without  any  offense,  b€caus%the  Census  Bureau  considers 
the  Hispanic  community  95  percent  white  -  w,e  were  then  lum^d  into 
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the  eategory  labeled  '•White,  other  than  rtispanic.*'  Is  this  really  an 
nnprovement  or  just  another  insult?  I  mean*  how  do  I  get  my-^identity 
by  reference  td  someone  else's  identity?  -  s    .  i 

'  We  also  wonder  about  the  e^arilmity  of  Goveniment  policjes  that 
permit:  Hispanics  to  identii^  Uiemselves  as  .Puerto  Ricar^,  Mexican- 
Americans,  pubari-Americans:  aird  so  forth,  hut  deny  me  the  same 
ynght,  I  cap't  be  identified  in  Goyernjnent  statistics  as  a  Polish- 
American,  and  ot^^  Ey^OTethnics  .can*t  fe;  identified  as  an  Italian- 
^  American  and  so  forth.  1  wrote' to' the  EEQC  months  ago  about  this. 
Got  no  reply.  Offered  to  sit  down  with  them.  Got  no  reply.  TTiat's  part 
of  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  tensioris,  ^      -  \  '  * 

At  this  time,  when  jobs  are  being  incre^ingjy  distributed  at  all 
levels  on  the  basis  of  numbers,  and  the  belief  that  eqiiafity  o^  result  Is 
n^pt  important  than  equality  of  opportunity  b^omes  more  wide-' 
spread,  it:  is  important  that  eaqh  group  that  makes  up  this  brilliant 
mosaic  caJfed  Ameriqa  be  separately  identifled  and  counted  go  that  it 
does  not  end  up  being,  left  out  or  locked  out  or  the  victim  of  new, 
•  albeit  perhaps  unintended*  patterts  of  discrimination^ 

^p  dyrtamici  ef  employment  and  ethnicity  are  quite  complex,  and 
.thtfpaper  is  not  intended  t6.be  a  total  review  of  this  area,  but  simply 
an  effort  to  illustrate  different  perceptions  and  create  new  attitudes  ai^ 
better  initiatiyai  *and  solutions  in  this  difTTcult  problem  area, 

I  know  J  come  on  hardv  beea«|e  that's  the  wa^  Tve  been  taught  as  a 
trail  lawyer,  but  I  intend  you  no  offense.  I  hope  all  of  you* 
understMd  that.  f  w^^^       woTk=  we  Want  to  work  together.  We  just 
don*t  wanfto'be^ft  QutvHear  me.  ^  ^ 

Contrary  tb  wh^t  has.been  said  previously  in  some  places,  no  group 
needs  t^  be  a  tarpl^oup  or  bear  the  brunt  of  Affirmative  Action. 
Instead  we  iieed  new  iriiiiatives,  such  as  the  one  we  suggested  in  our 
brief  in  thf^W^eder  case/ We  don't  want  to  only  complain.  We  like  to 
suggest  constructive  resulf^r  programs.  We  don't  say  we  know  it  all,:  * 
but  we  like  to  offer  help.  ^  '  . 

We  set  it  forth  Affirmative  Action  btfsed^on  a  point  system  in  the 
Weber  cme.  We  said»  look,  Affirmatjve  Action,  as  it  is  presently^eing 
conceived  and  executed,  shuts  some  -people  out.  It's  a  new  form  of 
exclusioji.  Instead  of  doing  that,  when  a  person  really  has  a  case  of  V 
discrimination  -  and  there  are  many  -  and  I  think  Irv  said  it  clearly 
—  that  the^lacks  have  ^  unique  situation  .here  -  let's  give  them  ar« 
anyone  else  that  qualifies,  extra  help  like  we  did  veterans,  anoint 
system.  We  identify  the  people,  identify  the  groups  and  so  forth,  and 
we  five  them  some  help  in  that  way,'  ^ 

This  idea  should  be  explored,  not  only  to  correct  glaring  deficient 
cies  in  pr^ent- Affirmative  Actipn  practices,  but  also  to  respond  to 
such  issues,  as  to  how  Mong  should  Affirmative  Action  continue, 
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whetheF-Afrirmative  Action  ihould  continue  to  be  avaibble  to  recent^ 
immigrants,  refugees,  ^nd  other  arrivals  f-  something  that  perhaps  your 
Vice  Chairman  Horn,  ^mild  be  inter^ted  in  as  part  ef  immigiatipn 
law  reform  -  a9d4he  impact  ofpiesent  Afllrmative  Action'policies  on 
such  values  as  initiative,  Tiard  competition. 

^  1  think  a  point  syssem  would  not  harm  initiative,  hard  wofk,  and 
competition  as  the  present  system  does.  I  think  yoy  would  still 
e^lBtiallJ^  maintain  these  o^her  fmidamental  American  values. 

For  a  f^ler  appsieciation  of  our  concerns,  I  would -like  to  submit  for  . 

^'  the  Commission's  consideration,  as  Exhibit  1,  copies  of  testimony  and 
presentations  we  made,  regarding  Ihe  1980  census,  th§  so-'Called 
Sugarman  pro^sals,  feefore  the  Civil  Service  Commission  the  EEOC, 
anarcbmments  on  Congressional  employment,  SR  431,  as  well  as  our  . 
bneh  from  Bakke  md  Weber.  i     \  ) 

iXHIilT  A 

^   V  STATiMENT  OF  LiONARD  F.  WALENTYKOWICZ, 
iXECUTI¥f  DIRf  CTOR,  POUSIH  AMERICAN  CONQR^S 
RIQARDING  THi  Ipso  C1N8US 

^r,.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Committee:/On  behalf  of  the 
'  Polish  American  Cangress  and  its  President,  Mr. ;  Aloysius  ,  A. 
Mazewski,  who  is  unable  to  be  here  today  because  <pf  other  pressing 
commitments  in  Rome,  Itaty,  Lwish  ta  extend  our'sfncere  appreciation 
for  this  opportunity  tp  express  our  concerns  and  views  with  respect  to 
the  subject  matter  of  this  heiiring.  -  -  .  ^ 

Americans  of,  Polish  heritage  view  the  coming  1980  Cenlus  with 
mixed  feelings.  We  suppbrt  enthusiastically  the  contitutionarrequire- 
finmi  that  there  be  a  Census  periodically  for  the  ceasons  cited  in  the 
findings  and  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Census  Act  of  1977.  These 
include  such  purposes  as  the  need  for  accurate  information  to  p\m  and 
analyze  policies  and'^'to  allocate  funds  so  as  to  proniote  thfc  general 
welfare.  What  troubles  us,  however,  is  pr^eri^  plans  and  practices 
relating  to  what  kind  of  information  is  going  to  be  collected,  how  it  is 
to  be  coiietfted  and^o  w^t  use  it  is  going  to  be  put  to. 

-  *  We  don't  believe  anyone  will  seriously  questidn  the  utility  of  an 
accurate  data  and  analyttcal  base  in  makmg  informed  decisions.  The 

-  Census  Bureau  itself  issued  a  66-page  summiQ^  detailing  the  rationale 
behind  the  data  it  will  seek  in  the  1980  densus  and  the  statut^y 
authority  supporting  it.  Th^  importance  of  such  data  and  analytical 

^ase  if  increased  by  the  impact  of  our  present  inflationiand  declining 
economic  expansion:  Such  data  has  become  even  more  important  as" 
the  American  society  switches  emphMs  fram  assimilation  to  pluraU 
ism.  If  pluralism  is, to  wbrk,  then  it  is  extremely  important  that  all  of 
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,the  groupl  that  make  up  America  be  identified  and  counted  and  not 
just  some,  and  especially  in  an  America  that  has  to  tighten  its  belt. 
Eisintial  to  a  successful  operaticp  of  a  pluralistic  society  is  the  belief 
that  each  group  fs  lairly  treated,  which  tneanSr  among  other  things, 
equadity  of  opportunity  in  such  areas  as  jobs,  education,  housing, 
federal  funds,  etc.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  depending  on  your 
point  of  view,  this  concept  of  equality  has  evolved  to  a  point  where 
equklity^  of  result  has  become  more  important  than  equality  of 
.ppportunity.  For  example,  thp  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
tod&y  talks  of  '*underrepresentation",  meaning  in  essence  that  a  certain 
number  of  jobs  at  alMevels  of  gpvemment  activity  should  belong  to  a 
certain  group  simply  because  of  the  numbers  of  that  g^pup*  The  UiS. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  celebrated  Weber  case  has  approved  similar 
rationale  in  private  industry.  / 

We  could  go  on  to 'detail' other  examples,  but  the  point  is  clear, 
numbers  are  <very  important  in  determining  group  and  individual 
success  and  position  in  a  pluralistic  society,  so  that  it  is  important  to  be 
ideniifted  and  counted.  ^  - 

These  observations  bring  us  to  a  qonsideration  of  what  specifically 
troubles  us  in  the  1980  Census.  Neatly  put,  we  believe  the  proposed 
census  makes  only  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  identify  and  count  uSf.and 
unless  remedial  steps  are  taken,  the  census  will  end  up  being  a  source 
of  new  patterns  of  discrimination  and  unfairness,  ^ 
^  For  example,  we  wonder  abdut  the  wirdom  and  fairness  of  including 
a:  question  relating  to  race,  and  national  origin  or  descent  for  such 
groups  as  Spanish/Hispanic,  iapanesa,  Chinesev  Filipino,  Korean, 
Vietnamese,  Guamanian,  Samoan,  Eskimo  and  Aleut,  on  every  Census 
form,  but  limiting  identificifen  of  Polish  Americans  and  other  like 
groups  to  only  the'long  Census  form  which  will  be  sent  to  only  21%  of 
America*s  households. 

We  hav6  befen  adVised  bv  the  Census  Bureau  that  such  groups  as_ 
Seimoans,  Eskimos,  Aleut,  Filipino,  Korean,  and  Vietnamese  are 
estimated  to  be  so  small  in  number  arid  so  dispersed  that  an  accurate 
count  can  only  occur  if  the  question  is  asked  on  all  forms.  We 
understand  and  support  suchTaiionale  if  the  premises  are  accurate,  but 
we  cannot  understand  nor  do  we  accept  the  decision  to  count  such 
large  groups  as  Bpanish/Hispanics  and  Blacks  on^a  100%,  basis  while 
failing  to  count  in  the  same  manner  significant  groups  such  as  Polish- 
Americans,  Italian-Americans,  Irish-Americans,  etc.  We  have  niver 
been  identified  and  accuratel>|  jsounted.  So,  how  can  the  Ce^nsus 
Bureau  conclude  that  a  sample  count  is  sufficient? 

Wa  also  woffder  about  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  the  form  of  the 
questions  on  the  long  torm  by  which  a  person  can  identify  himself  as  a 
Polish-American.  Italian-American,  Arab-American,.  Irish-American 
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and  so  forth.  We.  all  realize  that  the  Census  is  a  form  of  burden  on  one's 

'time.  In  addition,  and  without  being  pompouk,  it  is  clear  that  many 
people  will  have  dipriculty  in  understanding  and  Tasponding  to  the 

,  questionsl  Thus,  we  can  see  the  utility  in  oceatirfg  categories  in 
facilitating  a  response  such  as  has  been  done  in  question  four  arid  seven 
of  tl^  short  form,'  i,e..  Black  or  Negro,  Puerto  Rican,  Chicano,-etc.  , 

.  Yetrno  such  categories  have  b^en  ereaied^n'thp  Form  for  groups  sueh  • 
BB  Polish-AinericahSi   Italian-Americans,,  Greek-Aqiericans,,  Irish- 
Americans,  etc,  Tt>  0e  confraryV  a  person  has  to  write  in  how  he  ' 
identifies  himself,  instead  of  checking  a  box.  A  similar  form  pf  question 

^  dealing  with  Spanish/Hispania  usgd  in  a  dress  rehearsal  in  Virginia 
proved  fconfuiing  and  was  altered.  We  don't  know  what  confusion  will 
result  from  the  pr^nt  form  of^e  questtoii  dealing  with  ancqstry,  but 
the  potential  is  there.  Anothe/ aspect  of  ourpioncerns  in  this  area  is 

Vthat  a  person  can  and  shdul^  be  Jdentified  two  or  three  times  in 
"  different  ways.  For  example,  a  per^n  does  nbt  only  identrf^^  himself  as 
black  or  white  under  question  Jour,  but  can  fffrther  Wentify  himself  as 
to  his  natiohkl  origin -on  quefiion  14,^  The  way  f he  questions  are ' 
presented  jnow  makes  it  uficlear  >^hether  an  American  of  Mexican 
origin  si^ould  identify  himself  as  white  under  ^^tioh  four,  as  Mexican 
and  Hispahid  under  question  sevens  and  again  as  Mexican  and  Hispanic 
under  question  14.  Similarly,  it  is  not  clear  whether  ^  American  of 
Korean. origin  should  identify  himself  as  Korean  twice,  once  under 
quesiion  4  and  another  time  undei  question  14>  '  ^ 

Present  government  practices  make  categories  mutually  exclusive.  It' 
is  important  to  determine  what  ki^d  and  how  data  is  collected  in  the 
first  instance  so  that  it  later  is  not  misinterpreted  or  rnanipulated. 

^ye  hope  that  our  Wmarks  are  not  misconstrued,  for^e^take  no 
offense  to  and  support  groups  such  as  Blocks,  Hispanics,  woman 
Asian-Americans  and  other  groups  who  have  acquired  acceptance^  by 
the  bureaucracy  as  separately  idehtifiable  grbups*  to  actively  compete 

"  for  upward  mobility  and  their  place  in  American  society*  provided  wa 
are  treated  fairly  and  given  the  same  consideration.  We  recognize  that 
America  is  black  and  ^white,  male  and  female,  and  Hispanic. and  Non- 
Hispanic.  /  ,  > 

Oursconcems  he^e  must  be  considered  in  light  of  what  has  occurred 
to  groups  such  as  ours  for  the  past  20  y^ars.  When  the  civil  rigfits 
movament  first  began  in  the  1950'si  it  rigfitfully  Concerned  itself  with 
the'redress'of  the  rif  his^of  the  groups  that  were  totally  or  mostly  left 
out  at  that  time,  such  as  blacks.  Unfortunately  our  practices  and 
preoccupation  with  the  prottlems  of  groups  which  were  originally^ 
totally  or  mostly  left  out,  *has  created  new  patterns  of  discrimination 
and  the  reaiity  of  totally  or  mostly  leaving  out  groups  such  as  Polish- 
Americans,  Italian- Americans,  etc,  A  vivid  example  of  this  is  the 
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record  uf  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  upon  which  we  tesiifie^ 
previously.  Fortunately,  members  of  Congress  such  as  Senator  Jesse 
Helms  and  Congresspersons  Barbara  Mikulski  and  Donald  Edwards 
were  sensitive  to  our  pleas  and  were  instrumental  in  passing  S.72l^ 
which,  now  directs  ^such  Commisiiort^  to  study  discrimination^  and 
.affirmative  actjon,  including  Federal  policies  and  practices,  as  they 
affect  Americans  of  Eakt  European  and  South^European  origins. 

We  remember  the  tremendous  effort  that  was  made  to  include  the 
ancestry  question  in  present  census  forms,  but  we  also  feel  and 
experience  the  intransigency  that  exists  even  now  to  the  justice  of  such 
groups  as  Polish-AmericanSt  Italian-Americans,  etc.,  to  be  recognized 
in  their  own  right  and  not  as  par^f  an  amorphous  group  called,  ''none 
of  the  above/'  "other,"  or  "White  other  than  Hispanic/' 

While  we  appreciate  the  efTonts  that  have  been  made  up  to  now  to 
rectify  thjs  problem  area  in  the  census,  much  more  must  be  done.  The 
people  who  take  the  c^us  must  be  selected  carefully  so  that  they 
reH^t  a  sensitivity  to  what  is  involved,  an  ability  and  talent  to^ 
j^ifspond,  appropriate  background  to  secure  confidence,  and  above  all 
fairnfess  and  without  any  preconceived  notion  that  the  census  is  to 
benefit  only  certain  groups. 

Next,  the  public  must  be  educated  as  to  .how  the  forms  are  to  be  .^^ 
completed*  the  need  for  and  desirability  to  identify  oneself,  and  that 
one  is  not  a  disloyal  American  if  he  or/she  does  identify  his  or' her 
national  origin. 

The  bureaucracy  and  especially  the  Census  Bureau  mmt  be  made 
awa^'  that  there  is  no  impediment,  philosophically*  practically, 
coq^stitutionally,  statutorily,  judiciallyt  by  executive  order  or  other- 
wise, which  prevents  them  from  creating  new  categories  for  groups, 
such  as  Polish-Americans,  Italian-Americans,  Irish-Americans,  etc., 
and  that  such  groups  and  categories  must  be  considered  whenever 
decisions  are  made. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Census  Bureau  that  they  have 
developed  the  computer  capability  of  handling*ljeveral  hundred 
different  categories  so  that  we  can  dismiss  as  pure  obstructionism  and 
discrimination  the  persistent  claim  that  it  would  be  unwieldy  to  create 
and  handle  more  than  the  five  categories  that  are  currently  fashiona- 
ble: 

We  have  also  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  all  government  agencies  can  create  additional  categories 
for  data  collection. and  analysis.  We  suggest  to  this  Committee  that  you 
question  the  further  direction  of  OMB  that  all  such  additional 
categories  be  subsumed  under  the  existing  five  categories. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  the  data  eventually  collected  will  make 
no  legal  distinction  between  those  who  are  here  legally  and  those  who 
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are  here  without  legal  sanction,  We  understand  the  argument  that 
=local  authorities  should  be  reimbursed  for  providing  services  to 
individuals  that  the  Federal  government  has  pernriitted  to  remain  in, 
our  country  without  legal  sanction.  We  wonder 'whether  the  best 
solution  is  to  create  a  permhanent  subsidy  for  this  condition  to  remain. 
Turning  to  a  different  aspect  of  this  concern,  we  protest  vigorously 
bureaucratic  and  judicial  decisions,  especially  quotas,  timetables  and 
goals,  that  are. based  on  data  that  includes  or  fails  to  digtinguish 
'between  those  who  are  here  legally  and  those  who  are  here  withbut 
Idgal  sanction,  and  data  that  fails  to  distinguish  between  those  who. 
have  suffered  discrimination  and  those  who  have  not. 

There  are  other  observations  we  can  make,  which  we  will  defer  in 
order  to  respond  to  any  questions  and  permit  others,  to  be  heard.  We 
don*t  pretend  to  know  all  the  answers,  but  we  do  know  when  we  are 
being  treated  unevenly  and  unfairly. 

We  are  tired  of  having  our  legitimate  needs,  views^  and  values, 
neglected  or  treated  with  indifference  by  our  government.  We  are 
tired  of  always  being  included  in  the  target  group  that  suffers  the 
adverse  consequences  of  many  of  the  preferences  being  created  and 
given  today  by  our  government.  Simply  put,  if  we  are  to  share  in  the 
burdens,  we  want  to  share  in  the  benefits. 

Even  so,  and  since  we  are  all  AmericanSj  we  have  hope  and  we  want 
to  work  with  you,  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  bureaucracy  to  improve 
the  situation  so  that  America  lives  up  to  its  promise  of  true  equality 
instead  of  resorting  to  psuedo-equality  based  primarily  on  political 
fashionability.  Thank  you  for  your  time,  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  F.  WALENTYNOWIC2, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  POLISH  AMERICAN  CONGRESS, 
TO  THE  U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION, 
DECiMBER  5,  1977 

The  Polish  American  Congress  welcomes  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Commissioner  Jule  Sugarman, 

It  is  the  first  effort,  to  our  knowledge*  that  attempts  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  all  the  programs  that  have  been  created  over 
the  years  giving  certain  groups  either  preferences  or  special  emphasis 
in  filling  government  jobs.  In  its  own  fashion  it  attempts  to  correlate 
and  coordinate  all  these  programs  so  that  those  affected,  as  well  as  the 
Commission,  can  acquire  and  determine  some  sense  of  purpose, 
direction,  and  control  of  government  efforts,  practices,  and  policies  in 
this  area.  We  compliment  you  and  the  Commission  since  this  proposal 
and  these  hearings  permit  all  of  us  to  focus  on  just  what  is  occurring  in 
government  hiring  practices. 
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Nevertheless,  we  have  grave  misgivings  and  reservations  about  your 
plan.  These  stem  initially  from  the  lack  of  clarity  in  the  language  used. 
These  misgivings  and  reservations  are  further  increased  by  the  plants 
failure  to  refer  to  important  elenpents  of  the  overall  problem  of 
providing  jobs  for  everyone  who  is  entitled  to  compete,  on  a  fair  basis, 
and  in  accordance  with  law.  '  , 

We  recognize  tllat  ii  is  not  your  responsibility  to  provide  julss  for 
everyone  who  wants  one,  but  it  is  your  responsibility  to,  see  to  it.  that 
^eryone  who  wants  a  federal  government  job  covered  by  Civil 
Service  is  treated  fairly  and  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

This  then  lends  us  to  the  crux  9^  this  problem  as  we  now  see  it.  What 
practices  should  our  government  engage  in  its  employee  selection 
process  given  the  following:  - 

L  Ours  is  a  country  based  on  free  enterprise  and  individual 
initiative, 

2.  That  our  economy  is  not  expanding  as  rapidly  as  our  population 
base  or  more  narrowly  the  number  of  those  wh^,want  jobs  increase 
more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  Jobs  available. 

3.  We  have  evidence  of  historic  and  present  discrimination. 

4.  Traditionally  our  basic  national  policy  is  to  achieve  relcognition 
by  competition  and  merit. 

5.  We  are  a  pluralistic  naiioni  composed  of  many  different  groups 
identified  on  a  variety  of  bases,  including  race,  color,  creed*  sex  and 
national  origin  and  that  mix  is  consia^itly  changing  as  a  result  of 
different  patterns  of  inimigration, 

6.  As  a  result  of  our  belief  in^human  rights  our  legal  system  places 
a  great  premium  and  priority  on  individual  rights. 

Many  of  these  factors  and  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  them  are 
set  forth  iri  the  Statement  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
submitted  to  you  with  reference  to  this  proposal,  the  essence  of  which 
we  agree  with  and  Support.  ' 

Measured  against  this  backgrounds  this  proposal  is  most  inadequate 
for  at  least  the  following  reasons. 

Firstj  the  plan  fails  to  distinguish  sufTiciently  between  those  groups 
that  the  law  definitely  gives  preferences  to,  such  as  veterans  and* 
disabled  veterans,  and  those  groups  that  are  and  should  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  "afTirmaiive  action"  or '"special  emphasis"  programs. 
For  example,  the  ^lan  is  unclear  as  to  how  the  veterans  preference 
would  be  "observed,*'  as  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  use  of  "established 
registers"  as  an  alternate  selection  method.  Which  track  in  that  2-track 
system  would  the  veteran  be  placed  in  and  what  would  occur  if  a 
veteran  is  not  a  member  of  a  group  such  as  black,  Hispanic  or  woman, 
which  have  been  identified  already  as  being  subject  to  "adverse 
impact?" 
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Second,  the  language  of  the  proposal  is  in  many  ways  vague  and 
decepiive.  For  example,  it  is  staled  thai  in  each  authorized  selection 
niethod  there  may  be  no  discrimination  or  reverse  discrimination 
because  of  race,  sex,  national  origins,  religion,  age,  marital  status,  or 
handicapped  condition.  Yet  there  is  no  definition  of 'Reverse  discrimi- 
nation," nor  is  there  any  mechdnism  created  to  collect  and  analyze 
data  in  each  of  the  prohibited  areas  of  discrimination.  The  impression 
is  created  that  ihere^  is  concern  for  all,  but  in  practice  there  is  a 
prepccupaiion  with  only  certain  groups,  namely  women,  blacks, 
Hispanics,  American-Indians  and  Asian- Americans.  America  is  made 
up  of  many  more  groups  than  Just  these.  The  President  himself 
recognized  this  in  his  Executive. memo  dated  July  27,  1977,  which 
.requested  all  deparimenis  and  agencies  to  collect  data'  on  his 
Presidential  Appointments :  in  more -than  16  different  categories 
including  Irish,  German/Austrian^  Italian,  Polish,  French,  Russian, 
Scandinavian*  Middle  Eastern  and  other  Eastern  European  ofigin^  as 
well  as  the  ones  which  preoccupy  this  agency  and  government  efforts 

yJu  state  there  is  "considerable  presumptive  evidence  of  an 
historical  and  perhaps  current  pattern  of  adverse  impacts"  yet  you  fail 
to  detail  what  you  mean.  A  reasbnaye  observer  looking  for  fmrness^ 
\yould  consider  whether  any  **special  emphasis"  program  favoring 
only  certain  select  groups  would  have  a  disproportional  impact  on 
other  groups  not  so  favored.  An  illustration  may  be  helpful.  While 
whites  may  be  considered  as  a  homogeneous  group  for  racial 
distinctions,  they  are  not  when  viewed  from  an  ethnic  perspective. 
Viewed  in  this  fashion  Blacks,  Orientals  or  Asian-Americans,  Native- 

.  Americans,  whiles  and  other  such  categories  contain  many  subgroups. 
Presently,  these  subgroups  are  not  important  from  a  bladk  viewpoint 
(though  this  may  change  shortly  as  a  result  of  immigration  patterns) 
but  they  are  very  vital  to  the  various  subgroups  that  are  includedin  the 
"white**  category.  <  ^  ^ 

Many  of  thfese  subgroups  have  and  still  are  sufTering  discrimination 

"and  include  such  groups;  as  Polish-Americans,  Italian-Americans, 
Arab-Americans  and  so  forth.  We  believe  this  dis^mination  includes 
a  lack  of  recognition  in  many  of  the  140  occupational  categories  which 
you  have  requested  detailed  analyses,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
professional  and  other  higher  grade  positions.  Yet'nowhere  have  you 
shown  a  concern  for  this  ''adverse  impact'*  or  even  indicated  a  desire 
to  collect  data  and  analyze  it  in  this  regard. 

Additionally,  you  fail  to  specifically  define  what  you  mean  by 
"affirmative  action''  or  "special  emphasis"  creating  the  perception  that 
you  will  be  giving  preferences  to  groups  which  have  not  been 
authorized  by  law.  .  ^  - 
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Third,  you  have  failed  to  justify  the  proposed  criterion  of  95%  and 
80%  to  trigger  the  use  of  special  selection  methods  and  schedule  "A." 
Veterans  preferences  are  clearly  set  forth  by  law  and  their  use  is  not 
triggered  by  any  **adverse  impact,"  The  abdv^criterion  has  apparently 
been  established  to  implement  more  rapidly  *'afrirTna/ive  action" 
policies.  In  the  absence  of  any  Congressional  directive  setting  forth 
preferences  for  any  other  group  beyond  veterans,  the  only  jusiificaiion 
for  such  criterion  is  to  eliminate  diserimination  atid  the  efTects  thereof 
To  our  knowledge  there  is  no  data  and  analytical  base  that  establishes 
t^ese  figures  as  the  actual  discrimination  that  has  occurrred  and  that 
these  criteria  are  what  is  needed  to  overcome  the  effects  thereof 
General  comparisons  of  the  proportion  of  jobs  any  one  group  holds  or 
obtains  as  new  hire  with  thai  group^s  proportion  of  the  general 
population  is  some  evidence  that  discrirnination  may  exist  but  falls  far 
sj^rt  of  proving  actual  discrimination  or  justifying  the  exclusion  from^ 
the  selection  process  of  any  person  or  group  which  was  not 
responsible  for  that  discrimination.  In  an  independent  society  such  as 
we  have*  there  may  Be  a  number  of  reasons  other  than  discrimination 
that  may  account  for  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  disparity  that  may  exist 
between  the  proportion  of  jobs  any  one  group  holds  and  that  group's 
proportion  of  the  general  population.  Further,  your  plan  does  not 
allow  for  regional  difTpf^nces.  ^ 

'  Different  groups  may  suffer  discrim^atton  in  different  areas  of  oui" 
cpuntry.  F^r  example*  and  this  is  an  oversimplification,  white  ethnics 
may  not  suffer  discrimination  in  the  Southwest  because  few  live  there. 
Hispanics  because  many  do  live  in  this  area  are  sigtiifiSbtly  affected. 
The 'siiuaiiort  would  be  difTerent  in' the  Mitiwest  .and  East.  In  any 
event,  ,anV  departurftfrom  the  system  of  competition  and  selection  on 
merit  as  authorized  by  Cqngress  should  be  ^clearly  Justified  by  other 
lawful  considerations  and  reliable  data  and  analyses.  In  addition,  these 
criteria  and  the  way  you  plan  to  use  thern  smack  of  a  de  facto  quota 
scheme,  since  they  are  exclusionary  in  nature,  ^ 
Fourth,  your  plan  is  preoccupie^with  only  certain  select  ^groups  and  ^ 
makes  no  provision  to  include  onier  discriminated  groups  or  sub- 
groups that  may  exist.  To  "say  that  this  plan  is  available  to  all 
discriminated  groups  and  subgroups  is  nothing  but  a  cruel  hoax  >vhen 
no  effort  is  made  to  colleci  and  analyze  a  comprehensive  data  base.  It 
would  seern  to  any  sincere,  non-partisan  observer  that  a  full  survey  of 
all  the  groups  covered  by  prohibited  discrimination  f^ould  be  made 
and  maintained  before  any  substantial  departure  from  selection  by 
merit*  as  suggested  here,  would  be  considered.  Such  a  survey  is  quite 
possftle  and  is  not  precluded  by  any  Congressional  or  Presidential 
directive  and  if  anything  is'auihorized  in  the  same  fashion  as  those  thai 
were  done  for  the  groups  now  being  favored  by  the  Commissionj 
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Contrary  to  the  beltefbtV^qme,  neither  Congress,  the  President,  nor  the 
U.S,  Supreme  Court  has^^^terr^  any  special  status  or  protection  for 
the  , groups  the  Coinrnisiibn  is  preoucupied  by.  In  additionj  such  a 
survey  would  also  tend  "id  r^sure  those  groups  not  receiving  any 
**special  emphasis  "  of  the  fairness  df^ny  program  or  action.  A  prime 
example  of  the  present  deficiency  in  your  plan  in  this  respect  is  tfif 
inclusion  of  Hispanics.  a  group  tonsidered  by  the  -  U.S.Bureau  of 
Census  as  over  95%  .white,  without  even  considering  whether  any 
other  subgroup  of  the  "white"  rac^  should  also  be  a  beneficiary  of 
yfeur  plan  or  showing  that  no  other  subgroup  is  entitled  to  such 
consideration.  Failure  to  do\this  creates  new  patterns  of  discrimination 
or  at  leas^  the  perception  thereor 
^  Fifth,  your  plan  fails  to  specify  what  criteria  you  plan  to  use  when 
iexercising  the  special  selection  method  or  Schedule  A,  Specifically,  it 
fails  to  indicate  how  you  will  determine  ^e  ''proportion  of  ensuing 
vacancies':  which  will  be  filled  when  .adverse  impact  is  found;  when 
the  evidence  of  adverse  impact,  in  an  occupational  category  would 
**disappear";  what  are  ''normal  minimum  qualifications"  and  what 
would  prompt  the  Commissipn,  to  decide  when  these,  requirements 
would  be  "questionable." 
The  above  corqments  highlight  our  major  concerns  but  there  are 
i  others.  Your  plan  fails  to  allow  for  more  recent  arrivals  to  the  United 
'  States  in  the  groups  favored  by  you.  Many  of  these  persons  may  not 
have  suffered  discrimination  and  yet  may  end  up  as  beneficiaries  of» 
your  plan.  If  this'wei^e  all  that  was  involved  then  perhaps  the  generous 
nature  of  our . country  would  preVaih  But  when  the  practical  effect  of 
your  present  plan  would^ftversely  affect  many  individuals  who  have 
never  practiced  dlsOTifnination  but  in  ftct  may  have  vigorously  fought 
itt^  then  fundamental  fairness  and  justice  is^gaj.n  violated  eve^^ough' 
some  may  say  it  is  for  a/"higher"  cause. 

*We  conclude  by-suggestiTtg  that  the  plan  should  be  revised  in  Hght 
of  these  hearings^  We  understand  that  there  is  much  dissatisfaction 
over  the  degree  of  progress  in  our  fight  to  eliminate' discrimination  and 
the  effects  thereof.  Many  Would  want  instant  an#complete  rectifica- 
tion. To  do  thi%^..gi^eKpur  present  circumstances,  would  require  at 
least  the  tem^rary  abandonment  or  relaxation  of  competition  on 
meriti  a  politica^^ecision  thai  shouljd  be  made  by  Congress  and  the 
President  in  accordance'^  with  our  Cohstitution,  and  nbt  by  administra- 
tive fiat.  ,  ^  I  'l^ 

Our  belief  in  ffiis  respect  is  rein^rced  when  we  see' a  concerted 
effort  to  adopt  an  ''Equal  Rights'  Amendment  and  we  hear  our 
President  speak  "why  not  the  best."  Neither  expression  contains  any 
commitment  or  approval  of  a  system  whereby  groups  are  given  jobs  in 
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our  society  as  a  reflection  of  their  numerical  strengih.  In  facf^'ttyese 
expressions  impiicitly  negate  such  an  arrangement.  ,  ^ 

Thus  we  would  hope  that  every  effort  to^rectify  discrimination  and 
thf  effects  thereof.be  made  without  relaxing  or  abandoning  compeii^ 
tio'n  by  rfierit  even  temporarily.  If*  hdwev^n  a  decision  is  made  to  relax 
OL.  abandon  this  principle  bureaucratically.  then  everyone  who^^has 
been  discriminated  in  a  prohibited  manner  should  benefit  there^im 
and  not  just  certain,  seject  groups/  *= 

'Finally,  we  hope  that*yoH  understand  our  comments.  We  are  not 
againsi^ anyone,  jior  do  we  wish  to  create  resentment.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  system  of  selection  is  being  radically  changed,  and  when 
persons  and  groups  wh^have  attempted  to  work  within  that  system 
are  being  adversely  affected  even  though  they  themselves  have  begn* 
"  and  are  subject  to  prohibited  discrimination  and  have  fought  agai^^t 
such  discrimination,  we  must  neceisity  speak  outr  We  do  not  see  the 
'  necessity  of  creating  a  fictibn  that  ^'all  white  males"  are  the'cauSe  of 
our  discrimination  problems  and  that  '*all  such  ^hite  males"  should" 
bear  the  brunt  of  affirmative  action  and  special  emphasis  programs  that 
in  effect  deny^hem  the  right  to  compete  for  government  jobs,  in  order 
that  we  may  speed  up^the  recQgnition  of  certain  groups.  We  Would 
also  like  to  see  that  such  program^Sj  properly  conceived,  include  the 
whole  broad  spectrum  of  women  available  and^desirous  of  recognition 
^  .and*  not  just  women  of  certain  racial,  ethnic,  and^olitical  beliefs.  We 
"hope  to  continue  this  dialogue  with  you  and  all  concerned,  for  this  is  a 
common  problem  which  should  pe  approached  with  the  belief  that 
first  of  all,  we  are  Americans  ,  ^  ' 

Finally. ^  we  hope  that  this  is  just  the  beginning  p(  a  new-found 
interest  by  the  Commission  in  Euro-ethnics  and  the  Commission 
efforts  to  chart  a  course  to  achieve  true  equality.  { 

We  recognize  and  believe  that^merica  is  black  and  white,  male  and 
female,  Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic,  but  we  alsc\  recognize  and  we  also 
believe  that  we  will  never  achieve  true  equality  unless  we  recognize 
that  If^merica  is  also  more  than  black  and  white,  male  and  female, 
Hispamc  and  non-Hispanic,  and  part  of  tl^at  "more"  is  us. 

At  this  time,  when  the  President  and  other  leaders  are  asking  all 
Americari^  to  share  fairly  the  burden  of  the  increasing  difficulties 
America  is  facing,  it  is  more  impoTfani  than  ever  that  we  achieve' 
i       better  ways  of  sharing  fairly  the  benefits  of  America, 

We  offer  our  continued  cooperation  t^  this  end  and  ril  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  you  have, 

[The^omplete  paper  follows.] 
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'        EMPLOYMENT  Ahjp  ETHWICITY 

^  .     -  By  LeoSard  F/ W^entynowicz  * 

Mr.  Chairman  and  merhbers  of  the  Commission:  Speaking  for  the ' 
Polish  American  Cohgress  and  renecting  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
senti|^nis  of  many  Americans  of  Euro-ethnic  origins*  I  wish  to 
expres^  our  sincere  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  present  ow 
concerns  and  views  with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  hearing. 

As  We  previously  indicated^  civi|  rights  have  long  been  dear  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  people  of  Polish  and_  other  Euro-athmic  back- 
ground and  tradition,  and  if  anything,  are  more  so  wit^  those  who  are 
or  have  become  United  States  citizens.  ^  .  '  . 

We  "claim  no  special  privilege  to  speak'  out  on  human  rights, 
incluciing  civil  rights,  but  we  b^lieveihat  a  full  and  fair  examination  of 
our  history  both  here  in  AiMrica  and  where  our  roots  originated,  will 
confirm  that  we  also  know; of  the  sufFering;  as  well  as  the  other 
devastating  effects  that  discrimination,  defamation,  and  denial  of  other 
civil  and  human  rights  causes.  What  is  somewhat  unique  is  that  much 
of  this  discrimination  has  occurred  wi|hin  the  context  of  one  race, 
^hila  this  Cosimission*s  attention,  at  \mm  up  to  now,  has  been  focused 
primarily,  if  not  entirely,  on  discrimination  between  races,  sexps,  an^ 
pedple  of  differing  colo^.  ^  ^ 

This  preoccupation,  however,  is  not  unique\to  this  Commission,  fdr  i  * 
it  pervades  tftuch  of  this  Federal  bureaucracy  j^vell  as  the  judiciary, 
executive,  and  legislative  branches  of  government.  ^What  is  most 
unfortunate  is  tirai  such  preoccupation  creates  mixed  feelings  of 
cynicis^  neglect,  resentment,  and  alienation,  rpulting  from  a  belief 
that  Qidr  J  Government  is  paying  lip  service  to  a  declared  policy  of 
prorabiting  discrimination*  based  ton  race,  color,  creed,  sex^  ind 
natifonal  origin,*  but  ^it  is  only  acting  tb overcome  and  remedy 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color  and  sex.-  ,     f  - 

TH©.  feejing  is  compounded  k^the  manner  in  which  the  concept  of 
affirmative  "action  has  evolved;  and  the  fashion  in  which  data  is  being 
coUec^t^  and  "analyzed.  This  feeling  is  further  exacerbated  by  the 
^fficultjeconomic  circumstances  America  is  presently  facing  and  the 
|lfailure  /of  tpany  of  our  institutions  to  allow  for  4|her,  significant 
^Ainerican  values  and  groups  in  our  efTort  to  fight  discrimination  and 
th|  e^e^^^reof  ^ 

•  Execunve  ^reutSr  of  the  Pnhsh  Arnerit^an  Congress,  Washington,  D  C.  ' 
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^hus  we  welcomed  heartily  the  recent  enactment  to  the  qlvil  Rights 
Act  of  1959  of  Section  1C>4{0)  [S.721],  which  in  substance  directs  this 
Commission  totstudy  policies  and  practices  rega:rdir|g  discrimination 
ancig  artinnative  action  and  how'  they  affect  Americans  of  East 
European  and  South  European  origin. 

We  similaHy  welcome  this  consultation  and  hope  this  is  just  the 
beginning  of  a  nationwide  etTori  to  ensure  that  our  commitment  to 
civil  and  human  rights  is  fairly  and  evenly  applied  and  is  not  distorted 

claims  of  priority  and  lack  of  resources.  ^ 

It  is  not  the  responsibflity  of  this  paper  to  coyer  the  broacl  spectrum 
of  civil  and  human  rights  to  which  all  Americans  are  entitled  to,  buti 
make  these  general  observations  so  that  my  comments  on  employment 
and  ethnicity  may  be  better  undefstood.  ^ 

Employment  and  ethnicity  can  be  approached  from  a  number  of 
directions  but  given  the  brief  amount  of  time  available  for  me  because 
of  the  nature  of  this  consultation*  I  think  it  best  to  start^  from  the 
viewpoint  of  data  collection  and  the  use  such  data  i%.put  to. 

For  mixed  reasons, "not  all  sensible  and  acceptable,  the  Federal 
Government  presently  collects  data  regarding  employment  policies 
md  practices  in  five  catagoriesi  black,  Hispanic,  Native  American* 
4.sian  American  and  White  other  than  Hispinic*  which  catagories  are 
repeated  for  both  sexes/ The  best  examples  are  the  EEOCreporting 
forms.  ' 

Over  the  years  as  efforts  to  fight  discrimination  and  promote 
affirmative  action,  developed,  there  has  occurred  a  belief  that  persons 
in  the  first  four  categories  haVe  been  the  victims  of  discrimination  and 
deserve  the  benefits  of  affirmative  action*  regardless  of  personal 
circumstances,  and  that^everyone  in  the4ast  category  either  was  guilty 
of  discrimination  or  \^  to  suffer  the  consequencdl  of  providing  th^ 
benefits^of  affirmative  aotion  to  the  persoi|s  jn  the  first? fpur  categories. 

As  we  pointed,  out  in  the'  brieTs  we-Tiled  with  ilie  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Bakke  and  Weber  cases,  stich  rrftricted  data 
collection  and  use  and  the  beliefs  and  practices  resijitinj  therefrom  are 
fundamentally  unfair  and  violate  the  civil  rights  of  a  good  many 
"^Americans,  including  a  good  number  of  Euro-ethnics,  especially  those 
in  the  last  categoryi  -  ^  ^ 

Such  limited  data  collection  is  harmful  in  a  number  of  respects.  For 
example,  a  person  in  any  of  the  four  favored  categories  claiming  job 
discrimination,  can  readily  fortify  his  case  by  data  indicating  disparity 
between  the  number  of  persons  of  his  category  actually  employed  and 
the  number  available  for  employment.  A  Polish- American,  Italian- 
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American,  or  Slavic-American  doesn*i  have  this  data  available  to  him. 
Another  example  involven.  affirmative  action.  There  has  developed 
.  over,  the  years,  a  belief  that  numerical'  disparity  alone  requires 
**affirmative  action'*  to  'Moqk"  each  of  the  favored  groups  into  almost 
every  job  category,  particularly  those  jobs  renecting  upward  mobility, 
y  One  prime  example^  is  the  appointment  of  Federal  judges,  where 
tremendous  effort  has  or  is  being  made  to  appoint  blacks,  Hispanics, 
and  womem  but  no  effort  is  being  made  to  appoint  Polish-Americans 
and  other  like  ethnic  Americans,  even  though  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  judicial  lists  will  renect  a  dearth  of  individuals  from  these  groups. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  staied,  we  take  no  offense  and  we  generally 
support  members  of  the  favored  groups  striving  to  improve  them- 
selves, providJy  we  also  are  treated  fairly  and  given  tHe  same 
consideration.  Essentiafly  that  is  our  problem  in  the  area  of  employ- 
ment  -  We  are  not  being  treated  fairly,  nor*  are  we  givgn^^the  same 
considerations.  -  ^ " 

A  mind  set  has  been  created  that  only  those  in  the  -favored 
categories  should  benefit  from  affirmative  action  arid  cannot  be  quilty 
of  discrimination,  however  that  term  from  time  to  time  may  be 
defined,  while  those  in  the  last  category  must  suffer  the  CDnse^uences 
of  thjMype  of  affirmative  action  regardless  of  whether  they  discrimi- 
nated or  were  the  victims  bf  discriminatipn  themselves. 

Perhaps  what  is  lyiost  amazing  is  that  these  categories  ^ere 
established  withoitt  any  concern  as  to  the  status  of  groups  such  as 
Polish-Americans  Jn  American  society.  As  a  result,  job  opportunities 
and  the  upward  mobility,^  of  such  groups  has  been  seriously  and 
adversely  affected. ,  ^  ^       ,  J" 

AccordingH^j  and  as  a  first  step,  w^  pecommend  that  the  government 
direct  that  additional  separate  categotiies  be  created  for  groups  such  as 
Polish-American,  Italian-American  and  so  forth.  N4uch  of  thf  authori- 
ty is  already  there,  in  circular  No,  A-46  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Managetnent  and  Budget  on  May  .12,^  1977,  even  though  it  is  ^ 
disregarded  in  practice.  The  Census  Bureau  has  advised  us  that  the 
government  has  developed  the  computer  capability  of  handling 
several  hundred  different,  categories  so  that  the  persistent  claim  that  it 
would  be  unwieldy  to  create  and  handle  more  than  five  categories  that 
are  currently  fashionable  can  be  dismissed  as  pur^  obstructionism  and 
discrimination.  ^  ^ 

Polish-Americans  and  other'Iike  ethhics  condemn  as  hypocrisy  the 
insulting  government  policies  and  proclamations  that  encourage  them 
to  take  pride  in  their-  roots  and  preserve  their  separate  identity  when  it 
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"comes  to  culture.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  when  it  comes  to- 
employment,  educutioiml  opportunities  and  Cederal  funds,  they  are 
lumped  into  categories  such  as  **other'V  **fione  of  the  above"  or  **white 
other  than  Hispanic".  We  also  wonder  about  the  equanimiiy  ot\ 
government  policies  that  permit  Hispanics  to  identify  themselves  &\m 
as  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican  Americans,  Cuban  Americans  etc.,  but 
deny  the  same  right  to  us.    '  ^ 

.At  this  time  when  jobs  are  being/increasingly  distributed  at  all  levels 
on  the  basii  of  numbers  in  the  belief  that  equality  of  result  is  mor% 
important  than  equality  of  opportunity^  it  is  itfrportant  that  each  group 
that  makes  up 'this  brilliant  mosaic  called  America  be  separately 
identified  and  counted,  so  that  it^does  not  end  up  being  "left  out,"  or 
*iocked  out,"  ortthi^victim  of  new,  ^beit  perhaps  unintendedi  patterns 

'^of  discrimination. 

The  dynamics  of  employment  and  ethnicity  are  quite  complex,  and 
this  paper  is  not  intended  to  be  a  total  review  of  this  area,  but  simply 
an  eftbrt  tp  illustrate  different  perceptions,  ^nd  create  new  attiiurfes, 
and  better  initiatives  and  solutions  in  this  difficult  problem  area.  ^ 

Contrary  to  what  hai  been  said  previously  in  some  places,  no  group 
needs  tp  be  k  target  group  or  bear  the  brunt  of  "affiritiative  action." 
Instead  we  feel  new^inttiatives  such  as  the  one  we  suggested  in  our 
brief^in  the  Weber  case  (affirmative  ^ction  base^  on  a  poiijt  sy^em), 
shouW  be  exploded  not  gnly  to  correct  glaring  deficiencies  in  present 

jfaffirmative  action  practices  but  also  to,  respond  to  such  issues  as  how 

llong  should  affirmative  action  cohtinue,  whether  affirmative  action. 

Jshould  continue  to  be  available  *  to  reqent  immigrants,  refugees^,  and; 

^tRher  ar,rivals,  and  the  impa^ci  of  present  affirmative  action  policies  pn. 
sUch  A/alues  as  initiative,  hard  work,  competition;  etc. 
.'/For  a  fuller 'appreciation  of  our  concerns,  I  would  like  to  submit  for 

Jfie  ^onSrnission's  consideration  copies  of  testimony  and  presentatiotis 
we  made  regarding  the  1980  Census,  before  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  the  EEOC,  as  well  as  our  briefs  in  Bakke  and 

'Weber:  '  ^ 

Finally,  vve  hope  that  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  new  found 
interesi  by  the  Commission  in  Euro-ethnics  Jn  the  Commission  efforts 
to  chart  a  course  to  achieve  true  equality^ *^e  recognize  and  believe 
that  America  is  black  and  white,  male  aria  female;' Hispanic  and  Non- 

^Hispanic,  but  we  also  believe  we  will  never,  achieve  true  ^quality 
unless  we  recognize  that  America  is  more  than  black  and  white;  male 
and'fem^tle  arid  .Hispanic  and  Non-Hispanic.  Part  of  that  more  wus.  At 
this  time  when' "  tht^  President  and  other  leaders  are  askirig  alt, 
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Americans  to  -share^  fairly  the  burden  of  tHe  ing^asing,  difnculties 
America  is  facing,  it  is  more  importarit  than  aver  that  we  achieve 
better  ways  of  sharing  fairly  the  benefits  of  America,  , 
"  We  offer  our  continued  cooperation  to  this  end,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  have*.    ,  ^  ^ 
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:  Tliis  hiMi^r  aiuif  i '  fMii'ino  filed  uith  \\w  <='ni>fM]j_^nr. 
tlu*  i)ni-tics,  as  [)r()\:i(kMJ  Jnr  in  IfMle  42  tlic  Rulos  oC 
Urn  CbuL't^:      ^   . .  ■   -      \  ^  ■ '  ■  ;  \  -  ^ 

\  ;  INTMEST  OF  THE  AMTCi 

The  ;iniir!  ii  re  -I  lint innn  1  ni'Lvaiiixnl  inih^  r^inpn-^'fl 

AiiHM'irnii  ruiin;r(^--  w  n<  ("oiuijh'fl  |ii  pi-oter-r  t  lie 

tu  [UH)iiu)t<\  t!K*ir  \N(dfar(s  Tlit^  irnnls  nf  hotli  the  Na- 
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tipiinl  ActvocatpH  Ro(M<?ty,  (MnuimmMl  of  ln\vyor«  mU]  tlip 
Kivti(Minl  McMiH-nl  and  TJcutal  ANKurinlioii  (•(MiipnKC'n  nf 
|)liA Aifiniijs  dc4itistH,  nvo  in  nilvniifo  i]w  wrlinre  <^f 
its  incmborH,  eHtnl)liHli  jn^fipct'  rolntinviships  ^wrfli  the* 
pu1>lic  niifl  pronioto  tlio  dit^iiifinl  niicl  liuiKn  uhlc  pr^^^^- 

myrx  luBtory  in 'Anicricn  is  inoxtrirsibly  iiivnhTd  in  tin* 
fil^lit  ngoinst  flisoriininntinih  wo  fcH^l  wr  hixxv  n  vitnl' 
iiitcMTHt  in  tlio  issiioN  ])V(^j^rnt;of1  by  lliis  f^iso  nntl  l)r]icN"o 
tlio  rourt' Hliniild  liHX 0  llu*  luMU^flt  nf  nuv  rnncf'rns  ^^n 
that  tho  ('oiirt  K  finnl  decMHiim  inny  vcHoct  n  Ml  vuiuxQ 
of  views. 

Ro  nm(*U  hnf^  boon  wiMtton  on  tnr  Hiibjooi  ninttov  in- 
vnlvcd  liciTin  tlmt  it  woiilct  ]uA\)  liltlo  rc^ponl  inul 
rooitc  nntlioiity  aiUl  ofnutnoiit  ]irovi()nsly  nindo  oxoopt 
Av]ioi:0  abpnbitoly  iioco^Hnry.  FttrtboTuif>ro,  muvh  of  tbiF 
liMK  l)0(Mi  dnno  alronds^  hv  ))n\]i  ihv  iunicii#\:  and  dis^onf- 
ini^  opinionH  uf  tlic  Rupronie  Cmivt  of '  Caliioriiia  in 
this  cau.^e.^  ^ 

Rinnc  fbiw  is  a  (^niiHtitntinual  c(iiCHtinii  wliicli  wlM  l)o 
deH'idrd  by  this  C(Mii't  ri^p'nrillofts  of  what  baK  boon  said 
bcrnro  and  by  wbrnn;  wo  ask  tliis  ronrt  tn  int(Mis('ly 
Honitinixo  fi^nm  a  brnn<I  p(*rspe('ti vo  wlint  is  bappon- 
ins  in  tlio  rnit(Ml  HtatoH  witli  iTspoc^f  tn  -'spO(Mal  ad- 
nnHsioii?^"  prji^iinns  in  ])rfilossinnal  nrlinnls  and  ntbor 
affrrniaiiro  articin  ])rf)sranis.  Aro  tlioso  praprninH  in 
rrality  and  practico  living'  np  to  tho  ninjoHty  fif  nup 
'rumtitution.  tlip  binAiuif^c  of  onr  laws,  and  tho  lofty 
Htatonients  uf  oiiv  leadovH,  or  bavc  tUuy  Ijoeonio  or  will 

Cal2d  34,  132  Cah  Itptr,  080,  ^.13  lV2cl  \\r)± 
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diN-riniinntocl  R'rHni)H  aiirt  iiulividiialH  hc^cmijo  iH'nofitH 
1111(1  ^^pooial  privilcffc^s  whilr  rUIioi-  clisach aiitnic^H]  niul 
(li^ei'iiniiintccl  groupK  aiid  iii(Hvi(hinls  are  hHII  (leiiied 
the  promiHe  of  Amoriea  ? 

It  is  ill  this  light  that  wc  ])rcHCiit  oyr  hrivt 
AHaUMENT 

tn  conKiderinp  the  roiiRtitntioiinli  r  and  lofrnlity  nf 
nffiiinativc  arWoii  i)rograinK  partlf  idai  ly  ''NpcMM^d  nd^ 
mipHions'!  pro^vaiUM  niie  Hhoiihl  ho  cnrcful  to  avoid 
Micinff  Rwopt  iipnii  a  tide  of  H/;IitrnuRnoss  do^^inncd  t'» 
rectify  a  pavtieidavlv  sorinuH  wrong.  Tt  hnn  horn  Raid 
that  a  sciiHC  of  piiilt  and  iii^litooiisiu^Hs  oaii  ho  a  ])^^^^'o^- 
fnl  and  lo^itiniate  hninan  inij^ulso.  Whotlior  it  ran  hp 
translated  into  wise  poliry  i$  anothor  niattor.  f^nnnHui 
oxpcrienco  hnR  taught  ns  that  pood  intontinn^  aro  n^t 
efficient  jnstiflration  to  support  artionw  that  may  in^ 
fi'in^c  on  the  riglitK  of  other^^.  LikewiHe  a  Inn^v  hi^tcn-}^ 
of  di^^criniination  whether  (^onflnned  by  prior  ronri 
dfM'isif>ns  or  not,  thotigh  miffl-fiMit  to  l^^r^■ont  prc^^rnt 
and  fntnrc  di:--crinnnatnry  trontnitMit  of  n  ]v:o  hind, 
dnoH  not  nccTF^^nrily  establisli  n  IkinI^  for  the  approval 
of  notions  or  a  i>rop-rnni  wldcdi  invaden  thcvj^la'htR  of 
others.  Thns  in  niattor^  inv()lvinp  di^rrinnnnticni.  in- 
rhidinp  effort^4  tr»  nvoroo?no  the  ofTrrfs  llioroor,  it  is 
os?^eiitial  and  ihw  ]\ri)vv\i^  n^^wlrvH  lliat  Ihnse  who  ym)^ 
])ot^o  a  ])ro;irnin  whir-It  firnts  pnriirnhir  i]if]i^  idua)^ 
iu\<\  /groups  piT forrivtially  n\"rr  (»1]!ris  Jiis(iry  tlirir 
artifOiH  by  an  adcqnate  data  and  analytiiuU  baser  Over 

^Efjiinl  ProfrMtiini  (Im-so  nP  ilif^  ] \\]\  ..SiMPihlnjcMil.  Tliis  C'lnrj 
no  in  fi  ninnlsrr  of  fliircMriH  cnsus  in      N=firii'!y  rnntrsfs, 
MrlMuuhliu  V.  Fhiifh!,  :i7f)  r.H.  ]Hl   {1!)(in  pp.  l!iM02^  UIG, 
eatnloguc^  thcni. 
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:tlic  vriirK  tlin,(  Vnn  Is  Imvr  minirf^d  Kiirlrn  l>nso  iii  iljo 
NhMiggTr  tf^  olirniniitc  diHcriiniiinlinn,  (nc^:!  niitl  f)t]i(M*- 
wiRo^gniyHf  liliwk  ])vnp]v  mu\  i)\\wv  rn«  inl  mid  ctlnnc^ 
g:i;nti])R  '  imrticulnply  uiidor  the  1  Hli  .AiiuMHljiipnt  oT 
the  Coiistitiitinh  niut  llipi e  nppcnrK  no  sciund  mi- 
^011  liorc  to  do  otlierwiso,*  " 

Wiif-li  n  hn^n  hovvch  innuy  iAhov  motnl  ]mv])uh^o^  bn- 
ynnd  justifying'  Inns  lind  ]ui1i(Mrs-ror  i1  nlso  iM^mitlcH 
the  bn^is  for  Hvvwvmi^  fcdo)'nl  assistiinf^o "  mid  vnn 
l)rmnnto  pnhlir  nc^r-optanro  and  n!)prn\nl  n^'  c^fl'ovls  tn 
/  ri'ndifntc  disfi-iniinntinn  nnd  ilu*  cffocts  tlioi  rnf  rjirp- 
vhlrd  mrh  data  indiMah^s  that  fhi^sr  rfTnrts  arr  fhiu  and 
cqiiitahle.  On  tlic  ntliri'  hand,  if  surli  (Tata  ni*  ilttr  lark 
thoTTof  iiidit  ntnH  an  nnrvcMi  appi'nac^li  In-  rcn^alinj^^  an 
indifforcnre  to  solvinA*  flio  prfililrnns  of  nlf  who  hnso 
horn  disf^riniin/iird  aKHinnt.  tu'  *H^^n<r  nttcnlinn  and 
favor  only  to  tlio  ])i*ol5li'niH  * nT  some  discriniinatrd 
gronjis  hilt  funittino:  nthcMs,  grcMit  rosontincMit  and  dis- 
satisfar^inn  vcf^nlt^.  Effi>vts  ha^d  nn  stuOi  nii  nnovpu 
nppi'om-li,  cvon  thnngh  woll  mnlivatod,  ^vv\o  only  to 
delay  our  goal  to  acdiicve  full  integration  rapidly 
OS  possible.         ^    .       -  ' 

What  wn*  the  ni)prnarh  of  thr  Pf^honl  anfhoritio^  here. 
nTid  wliat  base.  iP  any  wuf^  devehiped  liy  tlirnr^  First, 
it      et>neoded  that  J)aviH  haH  nu  history  of  i)rior  din- 

■  Fnv  nxniti})!*^:  OiJ^nnn  w  Ci^Ufoi  uin^  H:]!?  T^S.  (10:1  nniM^  :  17-^, 

n  friTf^d  tf»  in  tiuvopiiiioiH  ?vr  Uk^  (  nlifnriiin  HnprfMiio  Vowvi  hvhm. 

,    '  Mraoirmi  v:  MmijUnuL  f  infiiyiifM;  V,H.  42(1,  m;  fi  b,Ed,  0!):]. 
81  S,Ct.  1101.      V    •  ^ 

'  ('nllfcfiov  ff}}fl  T'sr  of  Ih^rhtl  antl  Klhyiir  Daht  in^FffifntJ  As- 
^istnucf  Profjvfffiis,  A  Iu'Ih ul  thr  CoinnusHinn  Civil 

'  Riirlits  Feb/  lOT:]. 
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lint  rlosif^iHMl  in  nvorcninr*  tlio  vUfvriH       HjinrUif  ftlnc**'- 
tinnnblo  ])vnrticos  nt  tlii^  srOHif)]  hiO  Himply  Ifvm  cM-f^nnif 
^  wlinf  tlio  nntlKii'itioK  IlicM'o  lif^IuufMl  Im  hn' sfcnt-t'r* 

ioi^uirpio  tliat  nhnviif  n  hMnvy  of  inMin'  clis(MMininnti(ni. 
no  aniimiutivr  nc'tinn  )HM)o;rni)i  rni ?  rnii-l itntii^iinlly 
jiHtificd.  Otlicrs  nay  tliat  it  is  uinrusfninWIr^  lo  p!'f»lii)Ml 
a  ^tnto  nA'oncy  froiii  nctiiitf  im  its  own  tn  n^'liifvp  vn<  \:0. 
hnlntipo  in  itw  pi^ofcHMinnnl  sHinnls.  (»^iiiutii!/v  tinn  Q;nn] 
,  to  a  rntinijal  if  iint  rnni|^]liiiV  Ktat^vintcM  nst.  Iliorcyniu^ 
othor  rniuinciitir^rs  who  gn  m\  in  8n;^;:^o^t  tliat  it  i 
fonliHli  to  rof piir^  finclin^  nf  iiHlividnal  ranrs  {if  di;- 
fn-iininntion  I)cfnrA  jicr^^  autlioiMtir^  tn  net  In 

overconie  pnttotiiK  If  general  and  sy^teiiiatif  disiTimU 
nation.  | 

TThilo  nntlinritia^  need  nnt  nor  Hlinnld  n^it  wait  tn 
eorreet  teen  oral  awl  m^^^teniatir  patterns  of  di^eriniinH- 
tion.''  they  tuuui(^  art  ii^  an  arlnlran-  fasliion  crealo 
new  patterns  y(f  tyi^OK  (if  dip^rMnniinatinn  e\en  if  tlirir 
a<*tinn>iH  taken  to  recdifs^  eiYefds  of  pant  diHcrinVinatinn 
or  witli  heni^ii  inrdis  es.  The  advnnta^^r  in  wnitinp;  nntil 
'  partienlni'  nets  of  diseiinii nation  fu-f-inviw  lln't  it  enahlc^s 
thv  reniedy  to  he  FaNlncnuMl  ninrc*  ajiprnjn'inlely  to  th<^ 
harni  involved  witliont  innnnhLr  Ihe  rislv  cd*  rrc^nlin^ 
potoutinl  liarni  ,to  ut]le^i^  .wliu  nia^^  he  innocTntlx^ 
aflfeeted. 

TTfM-e  if  is  (^vnv  tlinl  1he  ne;.;cMds  nT  Die*  Htnli*  of  rnli 
fiirntn  faih'd  to  niakc^  a  (^noiprelifMisiNc^  snr\('y  nf  tlie 
*kinfl  and  cxtcMit  nf  disfM-iininnI  inn  nrMMU  i  in*r  rn  ilM  prn- 
fepsionnl  schofds  h(>  tliat  a  c^nnsfitntiniiaMy  jTi-1ifia!)!e 
reniedy  eonld  he  fnshinnedv  Californin  lierliapH  niiue 
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thaii  ninny  iWlicr- ^Inic^:^.  voprrsrnt^  iho  p:\vnt  mmliu* 
ihnt  mnkvs  iip  AnirriHu  lis  (•Tii!inl'\  lu^'ntinn  and otlirt* 
Mloi^irnble  c4inrnf*tcriHtirK  nttriuhMl  nn<l  Hfill  ntfiat^t  fill 
kUixl^  of  prnjihM  rnrni(M'H.  nnlor;^*  i*otii'{Hl  i>c»TNC>ns* 
yniin^?^terH,  nchTntnr^rK,  wpttlorK,  JUalmn  AnH*ri(*inH, 
Mcxir  nn  AnHM  irmiK,  INilisli  AincM  ic^niN,  1?lnf  ks,  Wliil(\ 
Oi'iriUi|lH  hui]  on  nnd  cin.  /S'ot  vsou  thounii  Pnrcd  hy  Iht^ 
nianaato  of  42  lf)RI  ancl  UOnOcr  unci  ii  nnlifninl 

pciliry  rrini1>irc(l  hy  at  Ic^nHt  twn  T^Vfii^iclc^nlH  oxplipilly 
])r(4ul)itin^  (liH(Miniinati<iii  in  (;ni|4(|^]iKMit  nnci  (»(lura- 
tinn  biiHod  on  rar-cv '(^nlor,  hpn,  jfcdiL^iiviranc]  natinjial 
nrigiji,^  ihv  antlicnitic^s  in  tlio  Statc^  (-i\]\Uiv\\\n  rhnsc 
to  Vi\Ht  i]w\v  nttcntiiui  oifly  tm  Hcdrct  proiipn  and  fnHli' 
ionod  a  vrnietly  not  only  (MniHtitntiounlly  inip(MMnissal>lo 
but  pntoutly  unfair.  Thoro  in  no  i-oannnrd  oxplaniitinii 
why  Bla('k^4,  t'Incnnps  aud  AHintics  have  iwou  Yhv  oiihf 
benefl^'invics  of  the  Hpofial  ncbniHsicjn  ])r(j^raui  and 
others  yiniilaidy  diHudvaiitagetl  and  diyeriniiiiatod  haxif 


'42  §in??1.  Kf|!ial  riirlitsnnrltMMlin  law.  ;  . 

|K*rsnn^  within  thn  Jnrisilii'i  inn  n]"        \  ?^ti'tr>^.  p 

h\\\\\\  IHivc  thp  Nnnii^  ri*ji)t  iii  i^vrry  Sinti'  aiif]  1'cMM  itf»ry  in  mnKi' 

\i\  tiio  fiill  aiifi  (Mjua?  i>oiH*nt  of  all  Uxwh  himI  proiMMMijii^s  f^'r 
Iho  soMiU'lty  (jf  IH'rsfjMN  niul  i)rnpf*rf\-  jp;  is  fMijf'yc'l  I-y . 
(•iti:<i'iiK,  ami  Kiinll  Imv  ^^nbjrcf  tri  iila*  pmiiNliiiif'iit,  pains,  prn% 
nltirN,  laxrN,  licoiiNCSj  niul  exaetiiins  of  vsvvy  kiiuK  niul  In 

Vl  TVR.f,  5  SOnOfl.  PrctiiiljilirMs  ncrninsj  nxf^Ii^s-nn  rrniii  i^nrMi-ipn^ 
fi^»i»  in.  {loMinl  nj"  I}!MH'fits  of,  aii'i  flisrritMinnt inn  iniflnf  I^'pflcrnny 
^^si^lf'fl  prn«rvan;s  nn  ^rniiiid  nr  Vacrs  cfilor,  fir  na1i'»?ial  'M"iuin. 

'^Kn  pursnn  in  tlu^  riiifcul  Hfairs  shalK  mi  tin*  ur'nnnl  of  rn?'(S  . 
pninf,  or  nnti'inH!  fniuin,  Im*  ('xiMiiflrfl  [v^nn  pnrl i.-i f)at inn 
ho  MCnirrl  IjiMir^fitK  nf,  or  I>r  snljJoj-f(*f1  In  (liNi-riniinaMnn 

wudvv  nny  pru^ifnu        Jiflivity  rcuoiviug  Fedtu'ui  fliuuuMal  *' 

^  Rpo  c.ft\,  B?cocntive^0nlor  11478.  -  _ 
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Ijeen  excluded/  It  is  now  clew'  why  the  People  of  Cali- 
fornia amended  their  CQURtitiition  on  November  3, 
1976,  to  spdcifleally  inclnde  race,  religion,  ftnd  ethnic 
heritage  as  additional  factors  wlneli.eaiinot  used  to 
deny  a  person  admission  to  their  State  University. 

^The  record  is  not  clear,  howeyerj  why  the  admimstra-^ 
tion  designed  a  program  whi^h  beneflted  only  select 
gi'oups  instead  of  addressing  the  problem  as  a  whole. 
Perhaps  it  is  due  in  part  to  the  n^ientiim  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  which  has  been^  characterized  by 
Black  problems  and  participatiori  and  in  which  Blacks 
have  played  a  significant  leadership  role  from  the  start. 
Because  of  the  unsavory  role  slavery  has  pla.^ied  in  the 
histo^  of  our  country^  it  ^^s  only  nptural  for  all  of 
lis  to  have  our  attention  centered  by  the  prob]eni|^which 
flowed  from  this  most  fundamental  form  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

* 

Nevertheless^  this  Courts  Congress^  the  Exeoutiye 
and  oiir  national  leaders  have  repeatedly  stated  in  one 
form  or  another  that  our  national  policy^  with  regard 
to  discrimination  in  general,  forbids  more  than  racial 
discrimination.  Color,  religion,  sex  and  national  origin 


^Evcn  though  the  reeord  fails  to  ipeclflcally  Rhow  that  thp  t  n- 
veriity  authorities  eomprehensivaly  iurveyed  the  raeiaU  color,  ecx- 
nal,  religious  and  ethnia  composition  of  the  State  of  Caiifornia  and 
compared,  those  results^ith  a  similar  survey  of  the  medieal  pro- 
fus-^ion.  what  ii  in  the  record,  particularly  the  statement  of  the 
Admission^  Committee  Chairmnn,  shows  that  the  authorities  v.  ere 
concerned  only  with  the  problems  of  Blacks,  Mexican  AmerieanH, 
Indians  and  Orientals.  While  it  is  true  that  a  full  onrvcy  could 
result  in  a  finding  that  there  are  no  other  disadvantaged  or  djs- 
criminnted  groups,  common  experience  §uch  as  the  defamation 
practiced  apainst  Americans  of  Polish  descent  and*  origin  cau.^c 
one  to  be  skeptical  unless  such  a  finding  is  flrmly  established  by 
evidence.       '  ^ 
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are  cc]uallr  ])nraniount  nrftl  today  we  bave  quite  prop- 
erly  added  age  and  the  Han^^ 

.  Yet  in  practice,  the  attention  of  most  policy  and  de- 
cision Inakers  has  been  almost  totally  focused  on  the 
IDroblems  of  race  Resulting  in  a  de  facto  priority  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  approving  programs  and  actions 
designed  to  overcome  effects  of  racial  discriniinations 
even  though  they  create  new  patterns  of  otHer  ^types 
of  discrimination  equally  prohibited,  as  was  done  here. 

We  know  of  no  policy,  set  by  this  Court,  the  Cdn- 
gress.  or  the  Executive  which  states  that  racial  or  any 
other  type  of  discrimination  deser%^es  a  higher  priority 
than  other  prohibited  types.  There .  may  come  a  time 
when  such  a  decision  may  be  made  but  it  can  be  con- 
stitutionally justified  ordy  when  a  data  and  analytical 
base  is  created  fully  exploring  the  status  of  all  groups 
and  individuals  covered  by  our  anti-discrimination 
policies  something  which  has  not  been  done  either  by. 
the  State  of  California  or  our  national  government 
This  base  should  also  reflect  the  difference  in  impact 
between  those  efforts  which  simply  prohibit  or  forbid 
discriminntion  and  those  efforts  like  the  instq|it  pro- 
gram wliich  attempt  to  overcome  effects  of  past  dis- 
crimination, are  at  a  time  when  we  realize  our 
resources  are  not  inilimited,  and  that  our  economy 
has  bounds  and  limits  to  its  growthr  Accordingly^  the 
competition  for  jobs  and  education  is  becoming  more 
acute.  It  is  one  thing/to  say  that  such  competition  is  to 
be  conducted  on  merit  or  without  regard  to  racej  color, 
sex,  religion  and  national  origin.  It  is  quite  Another 
thing  to  say  that  our  Constitution  permits  that  com- 
petition to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  whereby  some  ate 
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given  special  beiieflts  aM  piivi^f^  their 
race,  color,  siex^  religion  and  natttpnal  origin.  If  there 
Is  a  good  reason  to  do  this  should  {it  not  be  extended 
to  aU  similarly  circumstaripcd,  and%t' the  same  time? 
In  any  event,  such  a  decision  shoiild  %pt  be  made  sim- 
ply because  a  group  is  mo^i  vocal,  yipttei^  organized, 
potentially  possessed  of  more^political  leverage  or  by 

"^^ft^  emotion  of  the  moment.  It  should  be  (tiade  by  the 
full  political  process  exploring  in  detail  all  that  in  in- 

^  volved  so  that  public  confidence  can  be  secured  and 
divisiveness  avoided. 

'  Nevertheless,  most  state  and  national  practices  and 
even  mucft  of  the  previous  Court  litigation  pay  atten- 
tion primarily^  if  not  in  some  initances  exclusiyaly,  to 
racial  discrimination  overlooking  not  only  our  jitfiSr^: 
problem  areas  but  also  the  inipact  of  our  eff^&vtB  to{ 
eliininate  racial  discrimination  and  the  effects  thereof 
on  tKle  other  problem  areas,  \  ' 

Some  progress  in  expanding  the  scope  of'  our  atten- 
tion has  been  made^  parti ciilarly  with  respect  to  those 
people  now  generally  classified  asHispanics/**  Yet  very 
little  data,  if  any,  has  been  collected  indicating  what 
problems,  if  any,  we  face  with  respect  to  religious  and  = 
natidnal  origin  discrimination  other  than  Hispanics.  * 
Whether  this  is  so  because  of  Utoited  resources  or 


*®  Couniing  the  Forgotten,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
April  1974/  .  r 

"  Dise^^ion  held  with  John  A.  Bu^gs*  Staff  Directar  TJ.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Eights,  February  18,  1977,  ITe  indinated  to  tliis 
writer  that  the  time  may  be  ripe  for  the  creation  of  a  data  base 
iiiajc^ting  the  present  state  of  those  other  forms  of  di^crlmlnaiifl^ 
In  tne  preamble  to  Couniing  the  Forgotten^  the  Commission  states  i  / 
*^The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  a  temporary,  inde- 
pendentj  bipartisan  agency  established  by  Confess  in  1D57  to: 
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preoceupatiou  \\ith  pne  forin  of  discrinihintidn,  the 
facM%  it  should  not  continur  if  we  are  to  put  in  prnptire 
what  %vc  ])rcach  and  state  in  our  GoustitutioUj  la^s*s, 
national  and  state  policies.  * 

Some^have  argued  that  there  is  uo  additional  dcnta 
base  because  thei'e  are  no  additional  problems.  We  ask 
tils  Court  whether  there  is  a  substantial  difierenc© 
between  a  Black  being  called  a /■■nigger^'  and  a  Polish 
American  being  called  a  ■-Poll|lck^^  whether  telling  a 
Black  or  Mexican  Anierican  he  cannot  qualify  is  sub- 
stantially more  degrading  than  telling  a^Polish  Ameri- 
can the  same  thing  ;  whether  the  lack  of  recognition  of 
Blacks  and  Latins  in  Senior  levels  of  corporate  man- 
agement is  more  serious  than  the  lack  of  recognitioq  of 
Polish  and  Italian  Americans.*'  If  not^^then  we  siiggest 

Invcatigate  complajnts  allowing  denial  of  the.riffht  to  vote  by 
reaion  of  race,  color,  raligiouj  ses  or  national  origin*  or  by 
,  reason  of  fraudulent  practipes^  ■ 

Study  and  collect  information  concerning  le^al  developments 
constituting  a  denial  of  equal'  prote/^tion  of  the  lawn  under 
the  Constitution  because  of  race,  color,  reli^ionf  Bes,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  in  the  adminiitration  of  justice; 
Ai^praise  Federal  lawB  and. policies  with  respect  to  the  denial 
of  equal  protection^,  of  the  laws  becau^^r  of  race,  color,  reli^ 
gion,  se^i  or  national  origin,  or  in  the  admiuistratiou  of 
justice;  '  ■ 

Serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  information  coneerninp 
denials  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  because  of  l^ace,  colorj 
religion,  ^e^,  or  national  origin ;  and 

Submit  reports,  findings,  and  recomendations  to  the  President 

and  the  Cong'ress, 
Given  this  mandate  by  Conprross.  on  impartial  observer  may  wonder 
yhy  the  Commission,  lias  not  acted  more  forcefully  to  carry  out 
its  full  mandate  instead  of  restricting  its  efforts  io  certain  areas, 

*^  Minority  RcporJ,  the  Rcprcsentatian  of  Pol^^taHansfLnHvs 
and  Bldcks  in  the  B^ecutivc  Suites  of  Chicago's  Largest  Corpora- 
tinnSf  (1973)  prepared  by  the  Institute  of  Ur*ban  Life  for  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  llrban  Ethnic  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C.  20017, 
See  Appendix  *-A*'. 
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IBftf  tiiere  is  substantial  eTidencc  to  jiistifv  tlie  cnllec- 
tibn  of  comprehensiTe  data  and  the  creation  of  n  total 
analytical  base  dealing  mth  the  problems  of  diBerimi- 
nation  based  on  national  origin  ^Yithin  a  racial  frronp 
as  well  as  across  racial  lines*  Polish  Americans  are  not 
the  only  ethnic  group  that^deserve  consideratiori,  Ihere 
are  magy  others  within  all  racial  categories  iiieliiding 
Italian  Ame^*ijans,  Arab  Americans^  Jewish  Americans 
just^o  ilam#a  few,  .      ^      ^  / 

The  failure  to  collect  such  data  and  to  approach  the 
prohibited  forms  of  discrimination  on  njJ  even  nnd  fair 
basis  brings  lis  to  jhe  very  cmx  of  why' the  instant  ■ 
program  is  constitutipnally  unsound,  ^\  ,  ^ 

Whenever  a  special  admissions  program  of  the  type 
here  is  created,  there  follows,  by  necessity^  a  divisibn 
and  the  creation  of  a  group''  who  does'  not  receive 
'the  special  benefits.  Who  is  and  should  he  in  this  '^dis- 
favored''  group?  To  meet  due  process  and  equal  ^ro- 
tecfion  requirements  this  group  should  not  include  in- 
dividuals and  groups  disadvantaged  by  other  foiTOS  of 
'^  prohibited  discrimination  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  con- 
stitutional mandate  that  one  form  of  prohibited  dis- 
crimination  is  more  important  ttan  the  others. 

Though  the  record  does  not  show  precisely  how  the 
authorities  here  came  to  their  decision,  it  is  clear  how- 
ever that  in  practice  any  White  would  be  ineligible  for 
the  special  program  even  though  he  or  she  may  have 
sufffered  invidious  discrimination  because  of  his  or  her 
national  origin.  It  is  also  clear  .that  in  practice  the  pro- 
gram was  not  designed  to  benefit  all  who  suffered  from 
prohibited  discrimination,  But  only  if  you  were  Black, 
Chicano  or  Asian. 
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Tlic'defiiiition  of 'Cliiea^W  is/not  Viitbp^ 
is,  rouglil^^  equivalent  to  ITisjianir  as  dofliiod  by  tho 
Ccimm  Bin^eau,  it  is  jmportaiit  to  iiote  that  D89J,%f 
the  popitlation  of  Spauisli  ori^iii  is  clasRifled  as  with- 
in the  White: race  by  sueh  Bureau.  If  this/group^is 
considered  White^  giving  theni  preferential  trentnient 
and  denying  such  treatraent  to  other  Whites  siniilarly 
disadvantaged  is  arbitrary  and  capricious  without  re- 
gard 'to^>Te¥eSpe;*^  ■ 

Wliat  Mppeiie  here  is'^arso  what  happens  all  too 
often  in  our  natiorjal  programs,  Prooecupatiqn  [hy  the 
authorities]  with  certain  ^forms  and  types  of  discrimi- 
nation has  resulted  in  indifference  to  other  types  of 
discrimination  equally  bad  and  i^rohibited  with  tha 
suit  that  the  gi^oups  and  persons  so  suffering  and  for- 
gotten have  in  effect  been  told  to  suffer  more  for  the*^ 
sake  of  improYing  the  lot  of  those  receiving  attention. 

The  greatest  irony  of  this  result  is  that  many  Whites 
who  have  championed  the  cause' ef  civil  rights  have 
ended  uj^  being  in  tlys  *4'orgotten  and  disfavored'^ 
group,  ^^liy  are  ^'^Miites'^  who  never  practiced^  dis- 
crimination, but  fought  for, and  clmmpioned  eqiiality, 
and  %yho  themselves,  suffered^  diseriniinatio^ 
to  continue  to  suffer  siniply  beeause  other  Whites  pracv 
ticecf  racial  diseriminationf  If  Whites  ni^e  to  suffer  for 
the  greater  good'-  th6n  for  how  long  and  for  whose 
benefit?    ^       ,         ^  -  .    ,  ,  , 

The  ■ -special  adTflissions'Vprogram  here  is  also  objec- 
tionable on  the  grounds  of  vagueness.  Tliough  it  sets  a 
definite  qtiota  it  does  not  readily  . define  who^  qualifies 
for  it  or  how  long  the  program. will  last,  TKe  prinie 

.^^  Counting  the  Forgattent  supra, ;p.^3 
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|«0pqatibn  of  the  program  is  the  niimwieal  inhnlanrn 
VljiSt^een  the  number  of  persoiis  of  any  one  elhnic  nncl 
i^cial  group  and  the  number  of  professionals  fvoin  thnt 
group^^There  is  no  Arm  indication  that  all  of  tliat  dis- 
parity is  due  to  discriniinatiort.  Seme  of  the.  disparity 
may  be  due  to  cultural  tendencies  ai^  in  the  ca^e  where 
more  Blacks  tend  to  become  professional  bBsketban 
and  football  plaj^ers  than  professional  hockey  and  ten- 
ilis  players  or  in  the  case  where  more  Hispanics  tend 
to  become  professional  baseball  players  thaii  basketball 
players*  Furthei%  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  inmii- 
gration  patterns  particitlarly  iniusiial  sititattons  such 
as  the  Vietnamese  refugee  program  anCthe  pi^oposed ' 
anrinesty  of  illegal  aliens  pres^jl^  in  the  tJnited  Stn^^e?^. 
In  this  context^  what  justiftcatioh  can  be  given  to  tliose 
Wlute,  disadvantaged  groups  and  individuals  living 
;  hiere  for  one,  two  and  three  generations  for  the  fact 
.they  have  to  nieet  higher  stand^^      simply  becaiise 
they  are  White  while  Chicanos,  Blacks,  AsiaiiH  who 
have  recently  ariived^  ip  some  instances  *not  tegayr^are 
to  be  given  a  preference.  i 

We  do  toot  suggest  that  a  -  -special  admissious'-  pro- 
gi*ani  is  never  constitutionally  feasible  or  that  less  sig- 
nificance be  attached  to  ftie  probleras  of  Blacks^  Chi- 
\  canos  and  Asians,  We  do  say  that  for  stfch  a  program 
to  be  constitutionally  permissable  it,  (1)  cannot  be 
arbitrary  as  it  is  here  in  giving  preference  to  one  kind 
of  White  ethnic  group  (Ilispanie)  without  showing 
why  other  Wliite  ethnic  groups  similarly  situated  have 
pot  even  been  considered^  (2),  cannot  be  concerned  with 
race  alotie  but  must  also*proi^de^  relief  for  other  groups 
who.  have  suffered  prohibited  diFcriminatioiv  sii^h^as 
colof  rsex;' religion  and  national  origin  of  all  types^  (3) 
must  demonstrate  that/ 'thase  included  in  the  *'un- 
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favored''  gvoiij)  ^vill  not  be  cliRcrJniiniitcd  in  a  p^^^ 
ited  lummer  by  the  propram  itseli'nnd  (4)  establish  a 
suffieient  data  base  indit^ating^ntvc  procisely  wbyiBuch 
a  program  isVMododj  how  Jong  is  it  to  last,  and  who  is 
to  benefit  therefrom.  < 

A  few  final  comments.  It  1ms  been  argued  by  some 
vthat  this  case  is  not  ^*ripe'^  for  det^rrainatign ; "  that 
among  other  things  tliere  ii  not  enpii^h-evidence  in  the 

'  record  to  show  the  kind  of  discriiSiihation  being  prac- 
ticed against  Blacks,  Chfcanos  and  Asians,  J^r  tlie 
reasons  premusly  stated^  we  believe  this  case  is  par- 

;  ticul^rl}^  ripe -'.It  is,  important  that  this  Court  de- 
clare^i;^  poucern  for, the- types  of  prohibited  dis- 
crimlnatidn  and  that  tfiey  must  be  allowed  for  in  any 

.  special  admissions  program.  The  record  here  makes 
this  case  an  especially  appropriate  vehicle  for  this 
Court  to  do  so,  V 

The  opinions  of  the  Court  below  have  addressed  to 
som^  extent \the  concert  expressed  herein.  We  note 
that  the  dissenting  opinion  agrees  in  its  rootnote^No/ 
10  that  if  the  effect  of  the  instant  program  may  in  fact 
J^q  liyiized  as  a  means  of  diseriniinnting  against  a  sub4 
^diiSsftof  the  .majority  (disfavwed)  group,  then  the 
prograrn  could  not  be  considered  benign  and  presump- 
^tively  constitutional  It  goes  further  by  .stating  that 
there  is  no  such  claim  that  the  program  had  in  fact 
*such^a  differential  impAct.  Tlus  brief  is  devoted  to* 
making  such  a  claim,  and  we  agree  with  the  difesent 
that  once  the  claim  is  established  the  present  program 

^*See  the  manv  briefs  of  various  Amiei  inchiding  the  Brief  of 
the  National  Urban  Mague,  et  aL  oiiijhei  petition  for  cortiorari  and 
•  Prica  M.  CobW;*M.D.,  at  al.  M  the  appeal  itaell  ' 
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.In  iij  fant  equivalent  to  invidious  Taeial  classificatioiis' 
aii(T  is  pvwwniptively  puconstitutignal,  ^ 

^    We  note  also  that -the  disseA  in  its  concludingv^- 
marks  claims  that  the  use  of  Tafiai,cla6sifibittioii^^^ 
is  a  matter  of. policy  for  the  school  authorities  a^dmot' 
of  conNtitutio^ial  dimeusion  ey^  ihmigh  thei^eommeii- 
tnt()rs  are  divided  qver-tbe  desirabili^  of  racial  classi- 
Hf^ivtions.  We  disagree j^iWf^ 

wiioTL  racial  elassiftcatiQn^,;^©;  utf^  allowinp 
l)i^pei;ly  for  their  impact  "Wa'cjt^  and 
dwriniiiiated  proups,  it  is  for  the  Courts  to  decide 
^theiT  constitutionality,  partieul^liiy  wlieii  their  utility 
iR  in  doubt. 

We  vrish  to  reaffirm  our  des4re  to  work  with  all  those 
cc^nc^erned  so  that  feasible  solutions  rsasonably  protect- 
iufT  thejpterests  of  a:ll  can  be  found.  It  has 
that  ''our  Koaiety;.cannot  be  completely  ^lor^bliii(|^^p^ 
the  short  teiln  if  we  aro  to  have  a  colpr  Klind  society 
in/tho  long  term/'"  We  suggest  that  the  metaphor  is 
"  imp^rfeet.  (rood  eyesight  sees  beyond  black  and  white ; 
it  sees  a  world  made  up  of  different  sexes,  rarees,  rcli- ^ 
gions,,colorH  and  et]^r?ic:;ftaekgrounds.  P 
i^ees  a  world  integraled' on  all  these  grounds  and  not 
mdy;  Bn  some,  ^ 


Assomated  Gen:  Coyttractors  of  ^a^i;-  titc.  v.  AltshUlcr,  490 
FM  9,  16  (1973).  .         ^  ^ 
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CONCLUSION 

Tlie^ie^^^acliui^sions  jiro^rani  as  prosontly  fornni- 
lated  by  tHc  uutlioritieH  of  tlic  State  of  Cnlifornin 
should  be  declared  illegal  an  coiistitutionally  unsound 
with  appropriate  advice  as  to  the  feasibility  and  direc- 
tion of  any  futiire  such  efforts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Leonard  F.  Walentynowicz 
Suite  714 

Walbridge  Building 
Buffalo,  New  York  14202 
(301)  229-8091 

Attorney  for  Amici 
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MINOBITY  EEPORT 

The  REPHESENTATio^f  OF  Poles,  Italians  Latins  and 
Blacks  m  tue  Executive  Suites  of  Chicago Largest 
Corporations 

By  Russell  Barta,  Ph.D. 

This  report  was  preparod  by  The  Institute  of  Urban 
Life,  820  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  00611, 
for  The  National  Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs, 
4408  Eighth  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C,  20017. 

For  information  about  single  copies  of  this  report,  which 
arc  avaiiyf  without  charge,  or  about  the  cost  of  quantity 
orders,  please  write  to  one  of  the  above. 

©  Institute  of  Urban  Life* 

The  question  **How  many  are  there  has  become  one 
of  the  most  provocative'  and  unsettling  questions  being 
raised  on  alf  levels  of  American  society.  It  reflects  the 
national  preoccupation  with  evaluating  the  success  or  faiU 
ure  of  various  ethnic  groups  in  gaining  their  share  in  the 
American  system  for  distributing  income  and  power.  Thus, 
in  just  a  matter  of  a  few  years  questions  regarding  a  per- 
son's race  or  ethnic  backgroimd,  once  felt  to  have  no  public 
relevance  and  even  considered  illegitimate,  now  not  only 
are  being  asked  but  even  require  answers  by  law.  Com- 
panics  w4th  government  contracts  are  now  required  to  file 
reports  indicating  their  utilization  rate  of  Blacks,  Latins, 
American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  women.  In  Jamiary,  1973, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance,  issued  new  guidelines  to  cover  discrimination 

Mr  Barta  is  professor  of  social  science  at  Mundelcin  ColJepe  of 
CMcago.  lie  had  the  assistance  of  Eclcn  A.  Smith  of  the  Graduate 
Program  in  Urban  Studies  at  Loyola  University > 
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agaijist  persons  because  of  religion  or  otlmic  origin,  jhese 
guidelines  said : 

Membors.  of  varibps  rcIigioUs  and  otlmic  gi'oiip«,  pri^ 
marily  but  not  o&hisivdly  of .  Eastern,  Middlo,  and 
Southern  European  ancestry,  such  as  Jews,  Catholics^ 
Italians,  Greeks,  arid  Slavic  groups  continue  to  bo  ex^ 
chided  f  rpm  osecutivG  middle  management,  and  mother 
job  levels  because  of  discrimination  based  upon  their 
religioh  aiid/or  national  origin.  Those  guidelines  ai^e 
intpnded  to  remedy  such  unfair  treatment,* 
*■ 

Wlmt  the  guidolinos  In  effect  recognize  is  that,  despite 
the  powerful  Amorican  rhetoric  which  omphasizos  indi- 
vidual achie%^oraontj  power  and  alBuence  in  reality  still  flow: 
along  group  lines,  and  that  an  individuaPs  religious  or 
ethnic  afflliation  may  in  fact  still  be  an  obstacle  to  his 
advancement 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  extent 
to  which  members  of  the  Polish,  Italian,  Latin,  an^  Black 
communities  have  penetrated .  the  Centers  of  power  and 
influences  in  Chicago-based  corporations.  This  was  done  by 
determining  how  many  Poles,  Italians,  Latins,  and  Blacks 
■  either  serve  on  the  board^of  directors  or  occupy  the  high- 
est executive  positions  in  Chicago  ^s  largest  corporations. 

In  focusing  on  Poles,  Italians,  Latins,  and  Blacks,  this 
study  selected  at  this  point  in  time  is  historically  sigriifi- 
cant.  The  1960 's  saw  the  rise  of  group  consciousness  among 
Blacks  and  Latins,  and  their  relentless  pursuit  of  parity 
with  other  groups  in  the  U.S.  This  process  released  the 
latent  consciousjiess  of  other  groups,  such  as  Poles  and 
Italians,  who  are  becoming  increasingly  aw^are  that  like 
Blacks  and  Latins,  they  may  not  be  sharing  qually  in  the 
aftuence  of  American  society. 


^  60-50.1  of  Chapter  60,  Title  41,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
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Thu.^^  although  thin  stiit:yy  originalod  at  tho  iTnucst  nf 
loadors  of  the  Polish  Amci;ican  Con^^^IllinoiH  Division, 
and  iiiQ  Joint  Ci%Mc  ConiniittOe  of  Itatfjin-Aniericans  in 
Chicago,  thoy  woro  more  than  willing  ta^co  the  j^tudy  ox- 
pandod  to  iueludo  Blacks  and  Latinn.  In  Ihe  C'liicago  niPtro^ 
politaii  area,  whore  nt^arly  3i  per  cont.  cjf  tlie  nevan  niiUion 
population  is  either  Polish,  Italian,  Ijatin,  or  Black,  «uch  ^ 
a  pe:8eption  of  miitiial  concerns  conld  have  a  positive  in- 
'fluonco  on  tKq  , future  of  grAuj)  relQition^  and  thus  on  the 
very  shape  aiid  tone  of  life  mi  tho  city  and^subnrbs. 

The  oorporations  reviowd  in  this  ^itndy  were  identified 
by  combining  the  Chicago  u)ail}f  Kihvs  and  CJticafjo  Tribune 
lists 'xDf  the  Chicago  area*s  largest  corporations  in  1972. 
'Amonfi^  the  tliouHaiids  of  corporationH  banOd  in  the  Chicago 
area,  106  were  idcntiwcL  as  the  largest  industrial  firms, 
retailers,  utilities,  transportation  companies,  banks,  and 
saviVigs  and  loan  institutions.  More  than  half  of-^^thern  (GO 
per  cent)  were  included  in  Fortune  magazine's  1972  list  of 
the  largest  500  industrial  corporations  or  Fortvne^s  lists 
of  the  largest  non-industrial  firms  in  the  XLS.  Thes^e  10(i 
corporations,  therefore,  comprise  the  top  layers  of  Ihe  eco- 
nomic and  financial  power  structure  of  Chicago=and  of 
the  nation.  It  was  tho  top  management  of  these  corporate 
giants  and  their  boards  of  directors  who  wore  scrntinized' 
in  order  to  determine  the  representation  of  Poles,  Italians 
Latins,  and  Blacks. 

Information  about  'directors  and  officers  was  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  1072  annual  report  of  onch  eorporatiQn, 
The  mimbor^of  directors  of  all  100  corporations^^totalod 
1341;  themimbor  of  officers,  1355.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  honorary  board  members  v/cre  not  included,  nor 
wero  officers  of  less  than,  vice-presidential  rank  snch  as 
assist&nt  vice-presidents,  assistant  secretaries,  or  assistant 
treasurers.  Where  a  firm  was  controlled  by  a  holding 
company,  only  tho  directors  and  officers  of  tho  Holding 
compginy  wore  counted.  An  offlcW  \vho  also  was  a  member  -. 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  same  firm  was  coimted 
twice,  once  as  director,  again  as  officer. 
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Table  I 

Eo^c^ontation  of  iolcct  ethnic  grmips  in  the  CWengo 

metropolitan  area  population  nnd  on  thr  board.s  6f  di- 
rectors and  among  the  officerR  of  the  106  largest  Chi- 
cage  area -corporations. 

Directors  .  Officors 

%  Area 


Population 

No. 

"  %^  ; 

Kq. 

% 

Poles 

6.D 

4 

0.3 

10 

0.7 

Italians 

4.8 

26 

1.9  ■ 

39 

2.9 

Latins 

4.4 

1 

0.1 

2 

0.1 

Blacks 

17.0 

5 

0.4 

1 

'  0.1 

m  Other 

66.3 

1306 

97.3 

1303 

96.2, 

Total 

100.0 

1341 

.,100.0 

1355 

100.0 

i. 


Notes : 

The  ^-area  population'^  refers  to  the  Cliicago  metropoli- 
tan area:  the  six  counties  of  Cook,  Kane,  Will,  DuPage, 
Lake,  and  McHenry,  whose  population  in  1970  was 
6,979,00a 

The  peTcentages  of.  area  population  was  prepared  by 
Michael  E.  Schiltz,  Director  of  Loyola  University 's  Qradu-' 
ate  Program  in  Urban  Studies.  For  Poles,  Italians,  and 
Latins,  the  estimates  include  first,  second,  and  third  gen- 
erationp,  based  on  tJ*S,  Bureau,  of  Census  data. 

The  Black  popiilation  is  based  on  1970  data  from  the 
U*S*  Census  Bureau. 
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^ '  Table  II 

2^umber  of  coiliorations,  of  thp  lOG  CKamuiGd,  which  bad 
no  directors  or  ofBcci's  who  were  Poles,  Italianai 
Ijatins,  or  Blacks.*  '  '  / 

No.  of  Corporations      No.  of  Corporations 
without  director  without  officer 

Polei  102  97 

Italians  -                     84  '  75 

Latins  105  104 

Blacks  101  105 

*  55  of  the  106  corporations  had  no  Poles^  Italians,  Lat- 
inSj  or  Blacks  either  as  directors  or  as  officers. 

Findings  and  ConcUisions 

Thirty^six,  or'less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  1341  direc- 
tors were  Polish,Mtalian,  Latin;  or  Black,  Fifty^wo,  or 
less  than 'four  per  centj  of  the  1355  officers  wore  Polish^ 
Italian,  Latin,  or  Black.  These  four  groups  make  up  ap- 
proximately 34  per  cent  of  the  metropolitan  area-s  popula= 
tion.  Wlien  translated  into  individual  percentages,  ihe  find- 
ings indicate  that  0.3  por  cerit  of  all  directors  were  Polish^ 
L9  per  cent  Italian,^  Qj  per  cent  Latin,  and  0.4  per  cent 
Black,  Out  of  ^1  officers,  OJ  per  cent  were  Polish,  2,9  per 
cent  Italian^  0.1  per  cent  Latin,  and  0.1  per  cent  Black.  (See 
Table  L) 


^  In  referring  to  Polos,  Italiaiis,  Latins,  or  Blacks,  the  author 
means  Americans  who  are  dt  Polish,  Italian,  Latin  (Spanisli- 
speaking  background),  or  Black' ancestiy. 

^  One  person  of  Italian  backgrQund  serves  on  nine  tlifforent 
boards.  If  he  wore  to  be  counted  only  once,  the  pereentagr  of  di^ 
rectors  wh5  are  Italian  would  ba  reduced  from  L9  percent  to  L3 
percent. 
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IIow  docs  one  inako  a  Judgninil  about  sue]]  iiiforrnation  f 
How  can  it  bo  moil  to  .ovalnato  tlio  oxtent  to  which  Poles, 
^  lUiHunH,  Latins,  and  Blacks  havo  ontoi'cd  the  (*xecntivo 
^uito^  of  diicago^R  major  eorporariont^?  Are  PoIoh,  IfaU 
lans,  LatinH  and  Blacks  oqnitably  ropresented  there  ? 

To  answer  snch  questions  the  cxcfcntivo  nuite  data  ^^vns 
compared  to  the  population  of  each  bf  the  four  groups  in 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  This  c^jmriyon  provides 
a  rough  but  fair  ^lido  for  dQtermining  \lhether  each  group 
has  achieved  ])artiy  or  whether  it  is  undorrepresontod/  ^ 

If  nnc  compares  (piblo  1)  the  pereentnges  of  officers 
and  directors  who^e  bl^kgroundH  are  PoliiHh.ltalian,  Latin, 
or  Black  to  the  percentage  distribution  of  these  four 
graupK  in  the  population,  it  becomes  clear  that  all  four 
^groups  were  grossly  underropresented  on  the  boards  of 
directors  and  in  the  executive  positions  of  Chicago-^  major 
corporations.  Thus,  although  ^Poles^  make  up  G.9  per  cent' of 
the  metropolitan  ^population,  only  0,3  per  cent  of  the  di^ 
rectors  are  Polish,  Italians  make  up  4.8  per  cent  of  the 
population,  but  only  L9  per  cent  of  the  ^dirccto^s  are  ItaL 
ian.  Blacks  comprise '  17. f3  per.  cent  of  the  population  yet 
only  OA  per  cent  of  tlie  directors  are  Blaek,'Latins  are  4.4 
per  cent  of  tlie  population  yet  only  0,1  per  cent  of  the 
directors  are  Latin,  The  same  general  pattern  hokls  if  one 
compares  the  percentages  of  ofllQers  who  are  Polish.  ItaL 
iaiu  Latin,  or  Black  to  the  percentage  distribution  of  these 
four  groups  in,  the  population. 

As  ajTiatter  of  fact,  Poles,  Latins,  and  Blacks,  were  vir^ 
tually  absent  from  the  upper  echelons  of  riiieag'o's  largest 
corporatidns,  102  out  of  the  lOO  corporations  had  no  direc- 
tors who  were  Polish;  07  had  no  officers  who  were  Polish, 
Only  one  corporation  had  a  Black  officer  and  oiily  two  had  ' 
L^atin  officers.  While  the  Italians  were  more  numerous  in 

^  What  sliniild  Rorvo^as  nn  rrjuitahln  nornv  and^inw  to  apply  it  A 
K  of  (oiirNp.  fipf'n  to  diNPUHsion.  One  ran  antitnpate  incrnasin^  / 
public  (liRtnission  (jf  the  matter  as  more  Groups  purNue  ^roup  ffainH^ 
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the  c^iitivc  j^^iito  than  tho  othc^r  thmr  CTonpP.  Pi  rnrnnrn- 
tions^  of  106  still  had  no  diroetovs  wlio  wore  Itnlian  ana 
75  had  no  officeri 'who  wore  Italian.  Finally,  55  out  of  ihc 
106  corporations  had  no  Poles,  Italians,  Latins,  or  Blacks, 
either  as  directors  or  as  officers.  (See  Table  IX) 

Other  sigiiiflcant  patterns  omorgc  from  the  djrfa.  Polen 
and  Italians  do  better  in  thoir  rcprcsontatipn  in  oscciitivo 
positions  than  they  do  as  board  members.  The  opposito 
is  true  of  Blacks,  whose  major  soiircc  of  reifresentation 
comes  from  appointments  to  boards  of  directors  rather 
than  from  holding  top  executive  po.^itions.  No  Polos  wore 
locatcd.^mong  the  public  utilities  and  banks  reviewed  in 
this  study^  either  as  directors  or  as  officers.  As  for  Italians, 
16  were  associated  wit^  banks  or  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions. However,  therC  were  no  Italians  in  the  executive 
suites  of  the  utilities.'  On  the  other  hand,  three  o^t  of  the 
five  corporations  with  Black  directors  were  public  utilities. 
The  number  of  Latins  was  not  large  onoiigh  to  yield  any 
significant  pattirn. 

;  nopefully,  this  study  of  four  ethnic  groups  in  the  cor- 
porate structure  of  metropolitan  Chicago  will  be  extended 
to  include  their  representation  in  major  civic  groups  such 
as  pubUc  boafds  and  commissions/  influential^  private 
agencies  and  associations,  foundations,  and  social  clubs. 
Similar  studies  of  other  ethnic  groups  such  as  Czechs, 
Greeks,  Lithuanians,  etc.  should  be  conducted  in  the  Chi- 
cago area.  Given  the  lack  of  adequate  research  on  Amen^ 

^  can  ethnic  groups,  similar  surveys  should  be  updertaken 
in  other  large  cities. 

.  As  such  studies  accumulate,  the  result  may  be  a  nationaT 
profile  for  each  of  America's  ethnic  groups  showing  pre- 
cisely the  estent  to  which  each  of  them  share  in  the  power 


^An  Italian,  ho.wever,  does  serve  as  an  oflQcer  >f  tbo  tw 
sidiaries  of  one  of  the  utilities. 
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niid  affliicncc -of  the  iijitinn.  In  tlio  procosH  the  nation  wHl 
Icaru  lo  what  oxlcnl  i]w  Auioi  luaii  corporatioii  \b  a  truly 
pitblic  institution  bound  to  tlio  mmo  critoria  of  pnloction 
that  today  affoct  govornniont  ijomco—froodom  from  bia^i, 
and  the  rcquiromont  at  tlio  srj^o  time  to  roprosent  and  re* 
fleet  all  parts;  of  tliG  AraoricaiKjjopulation.**  ^ 

'  A  Note  on  Method 

Trying  to  detormine  ethnic  origin  is  a  haMrdous  ontor- 
yjri^^e.  In  order  to  make  this  study  as  accurate  as  possiblCj 
knowledgeable  leaders  froni  the  Polish,  Italian,  ^and  Latin 
comrnunities  were  asked  to  identify  othnic  names  by  study- 
ing the  lists  of  directors  and  officers  in  oach  annual  report. 
In  cases  of  doubtful  ethnic  origin  the  individuals  office  was 
contacted  directly.  Each  corporation  having  no  apparent 
representation  from  any  of  the  four  ethnic  commnnities 
was  informally  contacted  to  double  check  the  proliminary 
findings.  In  regard  to  Blacks,  all  available  studies  were 
utilized  and  persons  fafhiliar  with  the  Black  community 
'.wore  consultGd.  Also  helpful  wore  several  lawyers  and  busi- 
ness leaders  who  wore  generally  knowdedgeablc  about  many 
of  the  corporations  studied.  If  there  are  any  errors  in  the 
final  tally  for  each  group,  the  margin  of  error  would  not 
bo  .sufficiently  great  to  invalidate  .the  findings  of  this  study. 

•  A  manual  describinff  in^full  the  method  used  is  bein^ 
prepared  by  the  author  and  will  bo  distributed  through  the 
National  Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Aff^^irs  in  Washington 
and  the  Institute  of  Urban  Life  in  Chicago. 


^Nathan  Olazor.and  Daniel  P.  Moynihanj  Beyond  the  Melting 
Pot,  1963,  p.  208. 
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The  lOG  CniCAOO-nASED  CoKronATiONS 

Abbot  Laboratorios 
Admiral 
Allied  llills; 
Allied  Van  Lines 
AmGrican  Bakeries 
■     AmGriean  Hospital  Supply 
American  National 
Amsted  Industries 
Bastei*  Laboratories 
Beatrice  Foods 
Bell  Federal 
Bell  &  Howell 
Borg-Warnor 
Brunswick  , 
'^Bnnkor  Ramo 
Carson  Pirie  Scott 
CECO 
CENCO 

Central  National  Bank 
CFS  Continental 
Chemetron  , 
Citizens  Bank* Park  Eidge 
Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron 
Chicago-Milwaukee 
Chicago  and  North  Western 
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Chicago,  Eock  Island  aufl 
Pacific, 

ComibinGcl  Insurance 

CommonwGalth  Edison 

Con&olidatod  Foods 

Continental  Illinois 

Corporation  ;  . 

CNA  Financial 

Do  Soto 

Donnelley  (R.  R.)  j&  Sons 
Drovers  National  Bank 
Eschange  National  Bank 
First  Chicago  t 
First  Federal 
FMC 

Gen^^ral  American 
Transportation 

Goldblatt  Brothers 

Gould  : 

Harris  Bankcorp 

Hart,  Schaffner  &  Mara 

Heller /Walter  E.) 
luternational 

Hilton  Hotels      '  ^ 

Home  Federal 

Housohold  Finance^ 


EKLC 


lUiiiois  Boll  Toloi)linno 

Illinois  Contralliulustriqs 

Illinois  Toil  Works 

Intorlake 

Injand  Steel 

International  HarTOstor 

International  Minerals 
&  phemical 

Jewel 

ICemperco 

Kraftcp 

Lakoview  Trust 
LaSallG  National  Bank  . 
Libby,  McNoill  and  Ubby 
Marcor 
Maremont 
Mar(c^Lah 
Marsliall  FieM 
Masonite 
McDonald's 
McGraw-Edison 
Morton^Norwicli  Products 
Motorola 
Nalco  Cliomicar 
National  Boiijcvard  Bank 
National  Cari^ 
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National  Tea  ^ 

Northern  Illinois  Gas 

Northern  Indiana  Public 
Service 

NortTUfSt         '  ' 

Northwest  Industries 

Northwest  National 
Bank 

Outboard  Marine 

People  ^s  Gas 

Pioneer  Trust 

Pullman 

Quaker  Oats. 

St.  Paul  Federal 

Santa  Fe  Industries 

Searle  (G.  D,) 

Scars  Bank  &  Trust  ; 

Sears,  Rofebuck 

Signode 

Spector  Industries 

Square  D  ^ 

Standard  C)il  (Indiana) 

Sunbeam 

Swift  , 
Talman  Federal 
Trans  Union 
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UAL    *    .  ; 

U.S.  Gypsam 
UNICO^'^  ^ '         -  X 
tlniversal  OU  Products 
Walgreen  '  . 

WardFoods^ 
Washington  National 
Wicbpidt  Stores 
Wrigley  (William)  Jr^ 
Zenith  Radio 


Commettti  of  Leonird  1  ^Wajint^ 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pollah  American  Cong 
lthReepecttoS.Res,431  ' 


ai  opp 


lie  S.  Res.  431  is  a  welcome  iiiliative  and  effort  to  he 
ortunity  and  ricognition  In  the  area  of  Congreisional  e 


omote 


enti 


it  is  iignificintly  defielent  in  several  reipeets.  We  make  this  obeervation 


in  light  of  our  experience  with  similar  programa  and  procedures  enacted  in 
the  fields  of  private  and  other  public  emproymenti  such  as  Title  VII  of  the 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Presidential  Executive  Order  111246,  and  the  regu^. 
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litiais  and  polides  ind  prietioaa  d  the  Civil  Servlee  Comniisiion,  tlie  Epl 

=  '  i  .  ;       ,        ■  ■  .  '■ 

"  ?  . 

Emplopfilt  Opportimlty  Commisap  and  the  Civil  Rifhta  CommiiBion.  Such 
expirienoi  indieites  thit  thiii  agenciee  ind  many  others  rif  onsible  for 

■  .  '  ..      .      .       ■  '  '         :  : 

.  .  .        ^ ,    ,     .     ,      w  ,      .        . ,  ., , .  ,  J  ,.      ,,   .       .      .        .        ,    . ,  .  ,  ,  .      ,         ....    .  '  '  ", 

fair  emplopent  policies  prictioe  a  much  different  goepel  than  the  one  that  ■  / 

i  .  ,  '  .  ■  ■ 

is  given  to  the  American  public  for  beliefi  and  wihave  detailed  our  concerns^ 


eions  m  iupport  thereof  m  commenti  and  testimony  fiven  befor 


I  Civil  Service  Cofflmiision  with  respect  to  the  so-called  ''Su|arnian'' 


proposalSj  (2)  the  EEOC  with  respect  to  their  proposed  guidelines  .designed 
to  protect  emplpyera  from  claims  of  ■reverse  diacrimination"  and  (3)  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
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e}rtenyon  of  the  Civil  Ri|^^^  , 
Copies  of  iuch  commehts  and  testimony  are  enclosed  herewithi 
In*  the  context  i  this  bill  our  cbncerne  eSBentially  deal  with  the 


•  parochi|l  preoccupatiffl  by  the  Executive  branch  of  government  and  many^ 


V  o 
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members  of  Congress  and  their  staff  with  only  eerfain  formi  of  prohibited 


dilcrimliiitiQn,  nafflil^^  racei  sex  aid  colori  and  onl|  certain  degi|na^^^ 


groups,  namily,  blaekSj^  Hlipanlci,  native  Aniricans  and  Asian  MericanSj 
and  woinen  without  even  botherffl|  to  find  out  whether  any  other  groupe  that 


form  part  of  this  moeaic  oalled  America  need  iimllar  ittentiwi  or  may,be 
unfiirly  affected  by  the  attention  and  in  many  caiea  preferencei  given  the 
favored  iroupi*  We  want  to  avoid  in  the  field  of  congreesional  employment 
.  the  uneven  and  discriminatory  application  of  similar  t)^e  procedures  now^ 

,  .  1        ■  i  '  / 

:  ,  •  '  ■ 

found  in  the  field  of  private  agd  other  public  employnient, 
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To  put  if  another  way  we  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Board,  Office, 
DirictOT  and  Other  empl^eee   the  bureiucracy  created  by  this  resolutidn 

! 

understands  absolutely  that  Cmgrese  desires  that  diicrimination  based  ^ 


pn^religioii  and  natimal  origui  other  thin  Hiipanic  gets  the  same  klndA 


priority  and  attention  as  the  presently  favored  types  and  that  such  bureau 


ee  not  use  as  a  convenient  excuse  the  preient  inseniitivity  oMh 


already  exietinf  government  igencieii 


In  addition  it  has  become  overwhelmlnfly.cliar  to  us  that  tfe 


[overnment'i  failure  to  collect  data  on  any  groupa  other  than  on  the  dealg^ 


mmoritiei  and  women  ii  fundamentally  unfair  and  diicriminatory. 
As  we  stated  in  our  additional  cements  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  the 
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jDoinf  so  prisuinei  that  iny6^^  that  BOB^^minQrity  unit  hia  the  same  degree 


of  Upward  mobility  or,  e^ual  opportrt^^  This  issertion  would  be  iirtmediately 


proved  iuapect  and  even,  conoluiively  refuted  if  data^;were  collected  on  iuch 


froupsBi  Polish  Amaricans,  Arab  AmericanSi  Man  Americani,  efc,;^ 

?  ,  '  ■  ' 

.  '  i  ■ 

as  iuch  data  ii  ooUacted  and  analyied  for  thf  designated  niinorltlee,  The 


,  failure  to  eollect  data  aleo  ereatei  unfair  attitudee  among  those  in  power  in 
eluding  judess  for  it  gives  km  a  convenient  excuse  to  aseert  t|at  thoie 


■  5. 


ts 


[roups  who  are  not  being  cfaunted  either  have  no  problem  or  have  no  itandinj 


to  ESiert  their  rights,  A  vivid  example  of  this^  was  a  recent  dAislon  of  Judge 
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as 


arlei  R,  Hlohey  of  the  U.  I,  District  Court  for  the  Dielrict  of  Columbi 


a  in' 


the  case  of  Bachman  v.,  Mdi^,  Clk,  Mm,  wherein  he  excMed 


mm 


e'ethnies  from  the  benefits  of  a'.  etlpulation 


rigafdini  the  birln|  practices  at  le  Federal  Trade  Commiision  ivehloueh  * 


,  he  incliidid  ail  member's  of-the  desiinated  minorities  notffithstahding  that  th( 


4  •= 


was  maialned  onlyb|,blacks  as  a  elasis.  Another  example  is  the 


ative  action  pro|rim  in  the  case  of  Bakke  v,  California,  :now  awaitini 


decision  by  the  U.  Suprime  Coui'ti 
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Accdrdlnilyi'  we  mM  the  Risoliilioii  be  amendid  by  addmj 


the  following  lanffiiiee'in  Title  11.  Sedtlon 


alter  tnec 


erooi; 


The  Office  ■shall  gather  and  maintain  information  on 


cate|ories  ,^.fniployeei  M  individuali  beyond  those 


preseiitly  deiipated  IB  minorities,  there  ihall  be  as 
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■  i     I   !  ; ;    i    i    i  . 
•    •  * 
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i' 


.  ■  many  cate|ories  as  the  Office  receives  complaint! 
'  reneitlni  thf  specirtc  type  of  diserifflln^^    ' : 


and  the  followin|  lanpagt  In  Title  III;  Part  D: 


forms  of  prohibited  discrimination  shall  Iji 


4  ■ 


'iven  the  same  wioril 


d  attention  fspicially  in 


atlon  and  implementation  of  any  affirmative : 


action  plan.  Whenever  data  pd  numbers  are  used ' 


either. to. esti 


diecmijiyi  or  to  remedy  the 


'  5  . 


effects  thereof  sych  a'i  timetables     goals,  com^ 
parabli  data  pd  inalyses  must  be  createa  for  all  other 


Mm  of  prohibited  discriiniiiatiori  includini  all  of  the^^ 


cateiqries  created  pureuant  to  Section  202(bj  hereof. 


e  event  inunierical  remedies  .are  to  be  uiedj  they 


must  be  accompwied  by  a  etatement  reflectiiig  the ; ' 
impact  such  remedies  wil^^ave  upon  the  groups  wh'o^ 
are  not  included  as  the  beneficiaries  of  any  such  remedy, 
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DISCU^ION 


Vice  ChairmX]^  Homift  My  firstqu^tidn  would bmi  Thf  stotemant 
ihas  been  maide  that^he  Polish- AmeriGta  Congr^  did  tend  thfe 
appropriate  letter  to  EEOC.  Is  Aere  a  reason  why  that  has  not  been 
responded  to?      -  ^ 

Mr.  LIXchI  I  have  no  kribwledge  of  the  littar.  I  didn't  reoaiva  a 
copy  of  it  I  can't  answer  that  .  \ 

Vice  CHAIRM^  Homi,  It  was  directed  to  the  Chairman? 
,  Mr.    Leach.  Fll  be  glad  to  make  m  inquiry. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn/ Okay,  if  that  could  be  furnished  to  Mr. 
Leach,  perhaps  if  a  copy  would  come  back  both  to  you  and  to  the 
Commission*  we  would  like  that  as  part  of  the  redord  at  this  point,  as 
Exhibit  B. 


EXHIBIT  B 


Hon*   ElaaaQr  Holoi^  Norton,  Chair        ^  ^ 

Equml' Employment  d^^rtunity  Commission 

Commtnti  of  Ij^nard  F.  Walantyngv^cz, 
Executive  Director,  Polish  Americah  Congress^ 
on  Pro^sed  Quidelines  Relating  to  Remedial 
and/or  Affiriiiative  Aotign,  et  aL 


^ 


«  Wa  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  initiative  you  have  displayed  in 
atte^^^g  to  utilize  one  of  the  tools  Congress  gave  you  to  help  do  the 
Commission's  job.  Faced  with  uncertainties  and  vicisiitudes  and 
buffe^d  by  competing  facton  and  groups,  -I  am  ce^in  that  private 
^d  gbvemmental  employers  would  welcome  guidance  from  you  that 
would  not  only  indicate  the  practices  they  should  adopt  in  implement- 
ing j^/r/^  Congressional  and  executive  policy  iri  tlias  area  but  would 
also  provide  them  with  a  measure  of  protection  from  exaggerated  and 
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unfounded  claim**  of  discrimination  once  they  adopt  such  practices. 
Never-the-less,  the  proposed  guidelines'^  and  the  commentary  issueS 
therewith  are  illustrative  of  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  more 
progress  has  not  been  achieved  in  eliminating  prohibited  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race,  color*  sex,  creed,  and  national  origin  without  any 
priority  to  any  one  type  over  any  other.  The  guidelines  as  well  as  the 
Commission's  policies,  practices,  and  comments  establish  priorities  and 
preferences,  which  in  effect  create  new  patterns  of  discrimination  and 
attack  fundamental  American  values  of  individual  rights  and  initiative. 
Essentially  this  has  come  about  because  of  the  Commission's  preoccu- 
pation with  Qnly  certain  forms  of  discrimination  and  an  impatience  to 
remedy  these  kinds  of  discrimination  without  fully  considering  what 
impact  this  preoccupation  and  the  proposed  remedies  have  on  other 
forms  of'prohibited  discrimination  and  other  constitutional  rights  and 
values  including  merit  selection  and  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  preaches  the  gospel  of  equality  for  all 
but  engages  in  a  practice  of  either  outright  or  de  facto  preferences  for 
certain  groups  on  the  grounds  that  such  is  necessary  to  rectify  the 
effects  of  past  discrimination.  Perhaps  such  a  practice  can  be  justified 
constitutionally  but  such  a  decisidrt  should  be  made  by  Congress  and 
the  President  and  only  after  a  comprehensive  survey  is  made  of  ail  the 
discrimination  suffered  by  the  groups  that  make  up  America  and  not 
just  a  certain  select  portion  thereof 

As  a  result  of  these  factors  muqh  resentment  has  been  created, 
thereby  slowing  progress  in  eliminating  prohibited  discrimination. 
Further  this  resentment  against  the  unfair  and  uneven  applicafion  of 
our  laws  and  exe  orders  regarding  prohibited  discrimination  and 
affirmative  action  programs  is  all  too  often  indiscriminately  and 
irresponsibly  labeled  as  another  form  of  racism,  thus  again  reducing 
the  teamwork  necessary  to  overcome  this  major  problem  in  American 
society. 

Having  made  these  observations  it  would  be  appropriate  to  indicate 
how  they  relate  to  the  specific  proposals  under  consideration  here. 
J  First  of  all,  the  language  in  paragraphs  I,  11  and  III  of  the  proposed 
guidelines,  if  literally  read,  expresses  a  gospel  of  equal  concern  for  the 
five  prohibited  areas  of  discrimination  reflected  in  Executive  Order 
11246  and  Title  VII,  namely,  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  and  national 
origin.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Commission's  practices  result  in 
the  collection  of  data  of  only  certain  groups  namely,  blacks,  Hispanics, 
Native  American,  and  Asian  Americans,  '  and  whites  or  others, 
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dupliQated  for  males  and  females.  There  is  no  statutory  or  executive 
mandate  limiting  the  collection  of  data  otily  to  these  groups.  The 
memo  from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  merely  requests 
that  uniform  data  be  collected  to  facilitate  budget  purposes*  and  we 
have  been  expressly  advised  that  more  categories  than  those  used  by 
the  Commission  can  be  used  if  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  legislative 
and  executive  mandates.  Interestingly  enough,  data  is  collected  on 
Hispanies*  a  group  which  is  considered  over  95%  white  by  the  U,  S. 
Bureau  of  Census  without  any  justification  why  data  is  aot  being 
collected  on  any  otheF^b-group  of  the  white  race,  even  though  it  is 
eommon  knowledge  t^t  there  are  a  large  substantial  number  of  such 
sub-groups  including  Polish  AmericanSi  Italian  Americans,  Arab 
Americans,  Jewish  Americans,  etc,  and  that  many  of  such  groups  are 
discriminated  against  in'  a  variety  of  ways  similar  to  the  ones  being 
counted,  including  such  discrimination  as  defamation  and  lack  of 
upward  mobility. 

Accordingly^  if  an  employer  wanted  to  make  an  analysis  as 
suggested  in  paragraphs  I,  II  and  III  of  the  guidelineSi  he  could  not  do 
so»  because  the  data  would  not  be  there.  This  would  particularly  be  sp 
in  certain  highly  ethnic  areas  such  as  Chicago,  Detroit,  New  Yorft, 
Cleveland,  or  with  nationwide  employers.  Thus  the  Commission  b)^ 
these  guidelines  preaches  one  gospel  but  practices  another.  Significant-^ 
ly.  President  Carter  by  memorandum  dated  7-27-78,  requested  all 
departments  and  agencies  to  collect  data  on  the  racial,  sex,  and  ethnic 
makeup  of  his  executive  appointments  and  ancillary  help  along  16 
different  groups,  thus  recognizing  the  need  for  more  categories. 

Secondly,  the  Commissioh  suggests  in  paragraph  IV  of  the  guide- 
lines the  use  of  certain  ratios,  goals,  timetables  or  other  numerical 
remedies.  To  the  extent  that  their  use  is  restricted  to  actual  discrimina- 
tion to  be  remedied,  such  use  cannot  only  be  justified  and  sustained  as 
a  proper  remedy,  but  al^  emphasized  as  being  consistent  with  the 
public  staterhents  of  the  President.  Nevertheless,  the  language  used  in 
the  guidelines  contemplates  their  use  in  a  much  broader  sense  and 
purpose  and  to  the  extent  thd^  are  so  to  be  used,  they  constitute  a  de 
facto  quota  system  and  are  objectionable  not  only  on  constitutional 
and  statutory  grounds  but^are  in  contradiction  of  the  public  statements 
of  the  President,  In  this  context,  it  is  suggested  that  numerical  disparity 
alone  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  actual  discrimination  but  is  simply 
one  possible  indicator  thereof.  Further,  the  use  of  numerical  remedies 
as  proposed  liere  has  the  effect  of  emphasizing  group  rights  over 
individual  rights  and  initiative,  thereby  adversely  afTecting  competi- 
tion by  merit. 

Another  deficiency  is  the  failure  of  the  Commission  to  articulate 
what  the  goals  and  timetables  should  represent.  Do  they  mean  more 
*  ■■  ^ 
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participation  in  the  job  force  at  a  sacrifice  in  merit?  How  long  are  they 
to  be  uf>ed?  Until  there  i?>  absolute  numerical  parity  between  the 
number  of  the  group  employed  and  the  number  of  the  group  In  the 
relevant  work  force?  If  so,  how  do  we  allow  for  nondiscrimination 
factors  such  as  cultural  preferences,  incentive,  hard  work,  initiative 
arid  natural  competition?  In  any  event,  if  numerical  remedies  are 
to  he  used,  regardless  how  disguised,  then  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
and  equality  they  should  be  used  for  all  disadvantaged  and  discrim* 
inated  groups  and  not  only  for  some.  ^ 

Third,  in  paragraph  VII  of  the  guidelines  and  in  the  commentary 
issued  to  explain  and  interpret  the  guidelines,  the  Commission  indicates 
a  preference  for  certain  forms  of  discrimination.  This  is  a  violation  of 
the  mandates  given  it  by  statute  and  executive  order.  As  indicated 
previously,,  these  mandates  require  the  Commission  to  overcome 
prohibited  discrimination  on  an  equal  and  fair  basis  without  any 
priority  or  preference  for  any  one  type  of  discrimination.  To  do 
otherwise,  without  allowing  for  the  impact  on  those  kinds  of 
prohibited  discrimination  not  receiving  attention  is  to  create  new 
patterns  of  discrimination.  To  put  it  another  way,  the  non-favored 
ethnic  group  and  individual  not  only  has  to  compete  on  the  merits  but 
they  also  have  to  overcome  the  de  facto  preferences  given  other 
groups  and  individuals  for  discrimination  that  in  many  instances  the 
non-^vored  group  and  individual  was  not  responsible  for, 

^rhe  Chair's  statement  that  the  Commission  must  protect  employers 
from  charges  of  '^reverse  discrimination"  is  simply  another  manifesta- 
tion of  this  uneven  and  unfair  application  by  the  Conimission  of  its 
mandates.  The  groups  favored  by  the  Chair  do  not  have  a  special  right 
of  protection  or  preference.  Employers  should  be  given  guidance  and; 
encouraged  to  make  self=analysis"and  formulate  plans  to  avoid  "reverse 
discrimination"  as  well  as  the  discrimination  sought  \6  be  protected  by 
the  Chair.  In  fact,  such  employers  should  be  given  guidance, 
encouragement  and  data  to  make  self-analysis  and  formulate  plans  to 
avoid  all  the  forms  of  prohibited  discrimination  and'td  correct  past 
mjustices  to  all  groups  and  not  just  some. 

In  conclusion,  we  suggest  that  these  guidelines  be  redrawn  in  light 
of  these  comments  and  their  effect  delayed  until  the  Qonimission 
creates  a  sufficient  data  base  to  carry  out  its  mandate  fairly  and  equally 
as  originally  intended  and  required  by  legislative  and  executive 
mandate.  We  offer  our  continued  cooperation  to  this  end. 

Dated:  February  28,  1978,  Washington,  D,C, 
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Do  rny  colleagues  have  any  questions  of  Mr,  Leach? 
Go  ahead.  Commissioner  Saltzman? 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Obviously,  Mr,  Leach,  the  perception 
of  some  is  that  the  needs  of  the  ethnic  community  have  been  ignored 
by  EEOC.  This  has  fostered  bitterness*  or  at  least  some  sense  of 
hostility  toward  other  communities  because  of  the  seeming  absence  of 
equal  effort  by  EEOC  against  ethnic  discrimination  on  a  par  with 
efTorts  to  overcome  racial  discrimination.  Has  the  EEOC  undeMaken 
in  the  past,  or  does  it  plan  to  address  the  employment  needs  and 
discrimination  practices  against  Euro-Americans? 

Mr.  Leach.  Mr  Saltzman,  let  me  answer  that  a  couple  of  different 
ways. 

One,  it  nmy  be  charged  that  EEOC  has  not  done  enough  on  behalf 
of  any  protected  group  under  Title  VII,  and  depending  on  which 
community  of  tnterest  you're  talking  with,  you're  going  to  receive  that 
charge,  and  I  agree  with  it.  I  agree  with  it*  for  a  lot  of  different  reasons 
but  basically  it  is  because  'the  government  has  never  done  enough. 
Secondly,  I  think  it  hm  to  be  understood  clearly  -  may  J  just  say  that 
this  witness,  I  think,  made  a  very  strong,  articulate  Matement,  one  that 
in  many  respects  I  agree  with  and  I  think  he  makes  a  very  good  case. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  want  to  point  out  that  there  are  certain  things 
that  it  has  no  control  over,  . 

One,  EEOC  is  a  law-enforcement  agency.  Individuals  who  are 
discriminated  against  in  the  context  of  the  work  place  come  to  EEOC 
and  file  charges  of  discrimination  alleging  thaf  they've  been  unlawfully 
not  hired,  that  they've  been  unlawfully  discharged,  that  they  have 
been  unlawfully  not  promoted  -  a  host  of  other  infractions.  We  have  to 
investigate  those  individual  complain^ts.  We  don't  go  out  and  seek 
them.  They  come  in  our  doors. 

We  have  50  or  more  offices  around  the  country.  We  receive  about 
7,000  charges  of  discrimination  or  inquiries  every  month,  30,000  a 
year.  We  have  to  investigate,  make  decisions  on,  and  then  if  the 
employer  refuses  voluntarily  to  conciliate  the  case,  we  then  go  to 
court  and  we  start  the  process  over  again.  We  have  to  sue  the 
employer,  and  we  have  to  get  a  court  to  agree  de  now  that  the 
evidence  supports  the  claims  of  discrimination. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  statistics  on  who  files  charges  in  America  with 
EEOC.  Fifty  percent  of  our  charges  are  filed  on  the  basis  of  black  race 
discrimination.  Thirty-five  percent  of  our  charges  are  filed  on  the  basis 
of  discrimination  because  of  sex.  That!|^  approximately  85  percent  in 
all.  Eleven  percent  more  are  filed  ph  the  basis  of  national  origin, 
Hispanic.  That  leaves  about  four  percent.  Three  of  that  four  percent 
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file  on  the  basis  of  religiouH  discrimination.  That  leaves  one  percent  of 
our  chargeH  that  aru  tiled  from  the  ethnic  Americans,  which  the 
witness  speaks  of.  To  a  large  extent,  this  dictates  the  expenditure  of 
our  resources.  We  have  no  controL  The  decision's  made  for  us  by 
those  who  appear  affected.  As  I  say,  we*re  a  law-enforcement  agency. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  try  to  reserve  some  of  our  resources  to 
bring  systemic  pattern  and  practice  types  of  cases.  As  I  said  in  my 
statement,  in  doing  this  and  in  performing  this  mission,  we  must  in 
reality  and  in  the  sense  of  perception  give  the  impression  and  make  it 
stick  in  reality  that-^we  do  this  ^irly,  and  with  equity,  and  even- 
handedly  in  behalf  of  all  citizens  who  are  protected  by  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  review.  IVs  undergoing  now  with  respect  to 
a  task  force  effort  of  the  EEO  one  through  six  reporting  data,  which 
gives  us  information  on  the  array  of  employees  that  exist  in  the  work 
f5rce.  Every  employer  having  50  or  more  employees  must  file  these 
reports  by  law,  sublet  to  criminal  and  civil  penalty. 

Those  reports  were  first  issued  I  believe  in  approximately  1966,  and 
it's  long  past  due  in  terms  of  a  Judgment,  a  critical  judgment,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  information  that  we're  receiving  is  adequate  to 
support  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

That*s  why  weVe  appointed  this  task  force;  that's  why  within  the 
next  few  months  we'll  be  holding  hearings,  and  I  invite  this  wftness  to 
appear -at  those  hearings.  I  invite  "all  others,  and  perhaps^  this 
Commission  as  well  to  give  us  some  help  to  decide  how  we  better  can 
identify  discrimination  and  better  use  and  marshal  our  resources  to 
meet  it  in  behalf  of  everyone  who's  protected  by  the  law. 

CoMMissiONEft  Saltzman.  Are  you  suggesting  that  it  is  feasible  to 
include,  as  was  requested  by  the  witness,  Euro=Americans? 

Mr.  Leach.  Differently  than  it  is  now  being  included?  It  may  be.  I 
don't  know.  I  haven't  really  focused  on  it^  I'm  waiting  for  the  task 
force  report  and  their  recommendations. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  One  final  question. 

In  such  voluntary  Affirmative  Action  programs  as  undertaken  by 
the  Kaiser  Company,  do  those  programs  benefit  in  any  way  others 
than  merely  members  of  the  black  community?  Are  there  benefits  to 
the  ethnic  community;  especially  those  on  the  lower  economic  level? 

Mr.  LkacH.  The  Kaiser  case  was,  as  you  know,  a  black  case,  a 
race  case.  It's  quite  conceivable  that  =  and  even  in  looking  at  our 
voluntary  guidelines  on  Affirmative  Action  that  we  published  in 
January  of  this  year,  they  could  apply  to  any  under-represented  ethnic 
group  in  the  relevant  labor  market  that  surrounds  an  employer's  place 
of  business. 
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What  we  tell  eniployers  is  this=  We  say  take  a  look  at  your  work 
force.  Take  a  look  at  your  relevant  labor  market  and  your  pool  of 
qualitled  employees  in  that  market  and  make  a  judgment.  Is  there  a 
significant  under-repfesentation  of  any  ethnic  category  protected  by 
Title  VII  in  this  work  place  of  yours;  and  If  there  is,  can  it  be  justified? 

That  brings  up  the  tests,  the  selection  device,  the  height  require- 
ment, whatever  that  employer  has  in  the  way  of  a  college  degree 
requirement  or  whatever  Is  it  job  related?  Is  it  justified  by  a  business 
necessity?  If  it  isn't,  then  that  under-representation  cannot  be  lawfully 
explained  and  the  statistical  inference  arises  that  probably  discrimina- 
tion against  that  group,  whatever  it  is,  has  occurred,  justifying 
affirmative  or  remedial  action.  '  - 

We  seek  to  order  those  employers  to  go  out  and  undertake  special 
recrui^ent  efforts,  affirmative  action,  goals  and  timetables,  whatever 
it  takes  to  correct  that  imbalance.  When  it's  corrected,  perhaps 
discrimination  no  longer  will  be  seen  in  that  work  place.  But  until  it  is, 
it  just  may  exist. 

Mr.    WAi  iiNTYNOwiCZ.  Td  like  to  comment  on  a  couple  points 
that  Mr-   LeiClK  made  that  are  very,  very  important  from  our  ^ 
perspective,  if  ^ne  permits.  If  you  want  me  to  comment  now,  I'd  be 
happy  -  * 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Well,  if  you  would  like  to  respond  now,  I 
hope  that  you  will  ^ 

Mr.    Walentynowicz.  Fd  hke  to  do  so  now  in  fairness  to  Mr. 
Leach. 

Vice  CHAiRvtAN  Horn.  Right. 

Mr.  Walentvnowicz-  With  respect  to  the  point  that  the  number 
of  complaints  was  only  one  percent  my  feeling  based  on  my 
e.xperience  with  the  Government,  in  the  State  Departnient»  my 
presence  in  Washington  for  5  years,  and  my  activity  in  Polish- 
American  and  East  European  affairs  is  that  the  prime  reason  for  such 
a  small  number  of  complaints  is  the  public  perception  that  the 
Government  doesn't  seriously  entertain  them. 

You  may  come  here  and  say  a  lot  of  nice  things  about  the  way  our 
laws  m  theory  work,  but  these  people  are  not  dumb;  they're  looking  at 
the  practice,  and  they're  looking  at  reality. 

You  may  talk  about  a  balanced  work  force,  but  when  you  tell  the 
employer  that  when  he  makes  his  survey  of  his  work  force  to  find  out 
its  make  up  and  needs,  and  then  your  statistical  form  Jumps  everybody 
left  m  this  last  category,  well,  you  knovv  what  the  obvious  answer  is. 

And  that*s  one  of  the  reasons  people  don't  file  a  complaint,  because 
they  know  theylre  not  mcluded  in  the  reporting  form.  In  addition, 
theyVu  told  by  the  Government  agencies,  such  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment, that  they're  not  officially  recognized. 
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When  I  used  the  esHence  of  the  argument  you  just  made  a  moment 
ago  with  the  OfTicd  of  Management  in  the  State  Department,  that  is, 
the  needlg  determine  the  relevant  work  force  nationwide,  for  foreign 
service  ^ffcers,  I  was  told  that  we  don't  count. 

They  said  the  only  ones  that  count  are  those  listed  on  the  form. 
•  They  further  staled  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  directed  that 
the  first  four  groups  designated  are  to  be  the  only  beneficiaries  of 
affirmative  action*  When  I  asked  them  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
'sion  for  the  authority  for  such  direction,  they  couldn't  find  it. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Well,  that's  the  point  I  wanted  to  pursue, 
an^  let  me  puruse  it  while  Mr.  Leach  is  here,  I  would  be  curious 
personally,  Mr.  Leach,  whether  you  would  favor  additional  categories 
on  the  EEO-6  form. 

Mr.    Leach.  Educational  institutions. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Yes. 

I  mean  do  you  get  involved?  Are  there  comparable  forms  in 
industry  .where  you  ask  for  the  data? 

Mr.  LeaCh.  Well,  I  want  to  see  the  specifics.  As  I  said,  Vice 
Chairman  Horn,  we  have  a  task  force.  Three  program  offices  in 
Washington  in  our  headquarters  are  joined  together  now  looking  at 
these  issues.  They're  examining  it.  When  we  do  make  recommenda- 
tions, we  have  to  have  hearings  on  it.  It's  a  little  premature  to  say  in 
what  fashion  - 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  When  is  thai  supposed  to  report,  that  task 
force^ 

Mr.\  Leach.  Within  the  next  2  months,  and  then  we  go  to  hearings 
afte^^ 

ViCH  Ohairman  Horn.  And  do  we  know  yet  the  way -the  question 
will  bejposW  by  that  task  force?  c. 
Is  it  ppen\ended  as  to  the  number  of  groups? 

Mr.  nJ^^ch.  It*s  going  to  be  open=ended  as  to  what  changes  will 
be  made  in  our  forms. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Itft  open-ended. 

Mr.  Leach.  It's  going  to  be  open-ended  in  terms  of  the  context  of 
all  these  surveys,  all  of  these  reports,  all  of  the  information  that  is 
gathered  by  EEOC. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  So  then  any  ethnic  group 

Mr.^    Leach.  Theoretically,  that's  right. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Any  ethnic  group  would  have  a  right  to 
testify,  to  state  their  case,  and  presumably  it  then  gets  down  to  the 
Feasibility  in  terms  of  the  mechanics.  From  your  testimony,  I 
understood  that  you  had  checked  with  various  agencies,  and  there  is 
no  problem  on  the  mechanics. 


Mr.  Walentynowjcz.  Originally  I  was  told  there  was.  I  was 
advised  by  the  State  Department  that  mechanically  we  couldn't  have 
more  categories  =  but  then  when  we  pressed  our  case  with  the  Census 
Bureau*  the  Census  Bureau  created  for  tabulation  of  Its  new  1980 
Census  forms  something  like  600  different  categdries,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  as  I  stated  before^  permits  the  inclusion  of 
any  number  of  other  categories. 

The  capacity  and  authority  for  more  categories  is  there.  The  present* 
five  categories  evolved  basically  as  a  bureaucratic  decision.  These  five 
categories  are  not  the  result  of  a  Congressional  decision  or  even  a 
Presidential  decision  except  to  .the  extent  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  reflects  the  will  of  the  Presidani. 

For  a  while  there  was  a  decision  thai  we  were  to^ave  only  five 
categories,  but  because  of  pressure  and  fairnesSi  as  well  as  existing  law, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  concluded  that  more  categories 
could  be  created,  except  that  if  more  categories  ^re  created,  they  are  to 
be  subsumed  under  the  existing  five  categories. 

I  question  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  legality  of  that  last  proviso,  but 
at  least  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  determined  Aat  we  can 
have  more  categories.  I  see  no  mechanical  difficulties  in  having  10  or 
600  more  categories  if  that's  necessary.  ' 

Mr.  Leach.  These  aren*t  our  forms.  Let  me  make  it  clear.  What 
he's  talking  about  are  not  the  EEO-one  through  six  series  of  survey 
information,  and  as  to  what  his  experience  at  the  State  Department  is,  I 
can^t  talk  about  that, 

EEOC  never  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  Government  until 
January  of  this  year.  We're  just  now  promulgating  our  policies,  our 
practices,  our  procedures  on  discrimination  law  in  the  Federal  sector. 
So  ^hat  the  State  Department  has  done  in  the  past,  I  also  have  no 
know  ledge  of 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Let  me  ask  along  line:  Has  EEOC  had 
any  input  to  the  Census  in  the  '70's  with  pfeference  to  the  1980  Census 
categories?  Were  you  consulted  on  the  diversity  of  those  categories? 

Mr.  Leach.  I  testified  at  a  meeting  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  EmploymCTit  and  Unemployment  Statistics,  They  in  turn  were 
going  to  make  some  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  1980  Census 
that  would  be  helpful  to  us.  So  I  guess  in  that  context,  they  did  get 
some  information  from  us  as  to  what  our  specific  nee^s  were.  As  to  the 
details  of  that  testimony,  I'd  have  to  refresh  my  memory.  It  was'well 
ove^^S-^ar  ago. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Well,  take  it  off  the  top  of  your  head.  Do 
you  recall  if  EEOC.advpcated  then  broadening  the  categories  from 
the  four  protected  = 
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Mr.  Li-a(  Yes,  yen,  we  needed  broader,  more  specific  informa- 
tion. We  needed  broader  and  more  clearly  defined  categories. 

We  needed  more  informalion  with  respect  to  incomes.  There  has 
been  a  fiosi  of  specific  recommendations. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  I  think,  to  round  out  this  portion  of  the 
questioning,  I  would  like  your  statement,  if  you  wouldnU  mind,  to  file 
it  with  the  Commission,  and  we'll  put  it  in  the  record  at  this  point,  as 
Exhibit  C, 


EXHIBIT  C 

REMARKS  OF  DANIEL  E.  LEACH 
VICE  CHAIRMAN,  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  COM-^ 

MISSION  s 

BEFORE  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 

RIGHTS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
/  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
December  4,  1979 

ETHNICITY  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  was  created  to 
enforce  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  as  amended.  Title 
Vn  was  enacted  to  end  job  discriniination  on  account  of  race*  sex, 
color,  religion,  and  national  origin.  It  is  designed  as  well  to  bring  those 
previously  excluded  from  or  kept  down  in  the  workplace  into  the 
economic  mainstream. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  this  law  0^^^  be  administered  fairly. ' 
The  enforcement  agency  preeminently  responsible  -  EEOC  -  must  be 
perceived  as  being  even-handed  in  its  approach  to  employment 
discrimination.  The  observations  I  make  transcend  the  various  bases  of 
discrimination  .under  the  Act.  The  minorities  involved  reflect  the  full 
spectrum  of  protected  groups  whose  ethnicity  has  adversely  affected 
them  in  the  workplace.  They  all  suffer  employment  discrimination. 

It  would  appear,  first  of  all,  that  employers  have  constructed 
specific  barriers  to  the  hiring  of  mindrities.  They  lie  mainly  in  areas  of 
testing,  and  other  screening  devices,  and  in  the  area  of  recruitment. 
My  Commission  has  found  a  decided  increase  in  total  paper  and  pencil 
lest  usage  and  a  marked  increase  in  doubtful  testing  practices  which, 
based  on  our  experience,  tend  to  have  discriminatory  effects.  The  same 
is  true  of  arbitrary  height  requirements  or  weight  requirements.  In 
*many  cases,  employers  have  been  relying  almost  exclusi^^ely  on  these 
tests  as  the  basis  for  ijiaking  the  decision  to  hire,  transfer,  or  promote. 
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Minority  candidates  frequently  experience  disproportionately  high 
Tates  of  rejection  by  failing  to  attain  score  levels  or  whatever  has  been 
established  as  minimum  standards  for  qualification.  This  may  be  a  valid 
and  acceptable  practice  but  too  often  we  have  found  that  employers 
-have  been  using  tests  that  have  not  been  shown  to  be  predictori  of  job  ^ 
performance.  That  is  a  critical  issue  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Even  now,  paper  and  pencil  tests,  height  requirementSi  degree 
requirements  and  a  host  of  other  filters  are  used.  Some  legitimately. 
Others,  as  the  devices  that  serve  to  filter  or  screen  out  certain  types  of 
people  for  jobs  or  promotions. 

Recruitment  barriers  are  Just  as  serious.  For  new  hires,  employers  or 
incumbent  employees  are  likely  to  contact  only  their  friends  and 
associates the  buddy-buddy  practice  that  so  often  served  to  eliminate 
minority  candidates.  And  still  does.  It  may  well  depend  on  where  the 
hiring  net  is  thrown—  be  it  toward  the  local  high  school  or  college  or 
in  the  direction  of  the  suburbs.  And  the  discriminatory  effect  continues 
on  down  strj^am;  it  does  not  stop  at  initial  hiring. 

It  should  be  noted  that  job  discrimination  against  minorities  often 
operates  in  three  dimensions:  discrimination  in  hiring  and  even  if 
red,  discrimination  in  the  form  of  segregated  or  unequal  initial  job 
assignments  and  after  assignmCTit,  discrimination  in  job  progression  , 
m  the  advancement  and  promotional  opportunities  that  relegate 
minority  workers  to  less  desirabie,  lower-paid  jobs,  ^ 

Of  course,  there  are  pockets  of  progress.  Some  minorities  are 
gaining  increased  skills  through  education  and  training.  Some  employ- 
ers or  industries  are  endeavoring  to  respond  to  the  mandate  of  the  law. 
But  by  and  large,  government  must  continue  to  press  against  the 
barriers,  strike  them  down  and  prod,  push,  pull  and  order  industry  to 
undertake  remedial  and  affirmative  action.  That  is  my  perception  of 
EEOG*s  work  -  it  Is  what  I  have  experienced  in  my  three  and  one-half 
years  with  the  Commission, 

Part  of  the  answer  has  rested  with  measures  that  serve  to  identify 
the  barriers  -  measures  such  as  Uniform  Guidelines  on  Employee 
Selection.  These  are  the  standards  set  by  government  to  inform 
employers  as  to  their  legal  responsibilities  in  seeking  to  gauge 
individuals  and  their  fitness  for  hiring  and  promotion. 

It  has  been  the  use  of  tests  or  other  devices  or  standards  that  are  not 
properly  job  related  or  justified  that  has  so  adversely  affected  the 
hiring,  promotion,  and  transfer  prospects  of  minorities.  The  Courts 
have  been  generous  in  finding  unlawful  discrimination  where  these 
tests  have  not  been  validated,  where  they  do  not  evince  a  high  degree 
of  job  relatedness,  Further,  the  employer  giving  or  acting  upon  the 
results  of  the  particular  test  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  suitable 
alternative  selection  procedures  are /unavailable.  While  a  violation  of 


the  Uniform  Seldction  Guidelines  may  serve  to  identify  unlawful  job 
discriminaiion,  these  guidelines  do  contain  a  provision  that  offers 
encouragement  to  enriployers  who  have  sought  to  respond.  Embraced 
within  the  Guidehnes  is  the  so-called  "bottom-line"  clause.  It  says  that 
even  where  an  employer  cannot  validate  a  selection  procedure, 
government  will  not  take  action 'if,  in  a  general  sense,  it  appears  that 
notwithstanding  the  infraction,  those  who  have  been  left  out  or  kept 
down  in  that  employer's  wo;'k  force  are  being  brought  in  and'  moved 
up,  In  other  words,  ihere  may  be  a  technical  violation  of  the  law,  but 
employersj  endeavoring  to  correct  the  effects  of  job  discrimination 
ought  t@#6e  encouraged.  That  is  the  message  of  the  *'bottom-line,"' 
Beyond  employee  selection  procedures  there  are  other  recent 
developments  that  this  Commission  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  = 
perhaps  ought  to  be  looking  at.  The  Weber,  Kaiser  Sieelwdrkers  case  I 
think  is  relevant  to  this  dialogue.  There,  you  will  recall,  the  Supreme 
Court  placed  it^  stamp  of  approval  on  volt^iary  affirmative  action' 
programs  as  avwa^^Lof  bringing  blacks  into  the  economic  mainstream.  It 
could  well  apply  eq^yiy  to  Hispanics  and  othsr  protected  groups  if  an 
appropriate  fact  pattern^exists.  To  briefly  review  the  facts  ^nd  holdings 
of  this  case^^ntil  1974  Kaiser  hired  as  craft  workers  for  itl  Gramercy 
Louisiana  plant  only  persons  who  already  had  prior  craft  experience. 
As  a  result  there  were  very  few  blacks  in  craft  jobs;  in  part  at  least  =  as 
the  Supreme  Court  opinion  specifically  noted  =  because  blacks  had 
long  been  excluded  from  construction  craft  unions  in  that  area.  In 
1974,  Kaiser  and  the  Steelworkers  entered  into  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  which  changed  the  practice  throughout  the  country  with 
respect  to  craft  Jobs.  Rather  tljan  hiring  from  the  outside,  Kaiser 
Established  a  training  program  to  train  its  production  workers  to  fill 
craft  positions. 

The  agreement  provided  for  separate  seniority  lists,  one  black  and 
one  white,  with  the  proviso  that  at  least  50%  of  the  new  trainees 
would  be  black  until  the  black  percentage  of  craft  workers  approxi- 
mated the  percentage  of  blacks  in  the  SMSA  work  force.  As  a  result  of 
the  agreement,  some  blacks  selected  for  training  had  less  plant 
seniority  than  some  of  the  whites  whose  bids  were  rejected.  Brian 
Weber  was  one  of  those  whites.  He  brought  suit  and  the  rest  is  history. 
While  Title  VII  protects  whites  as  well  as  blacks,  the  Court  ruled  that 
the  plan  at  stake  did  not  violate  the  Act  because  it  was  an  afrirmatiye 
action  plan  voluntarily  adopted  by  private  parties  to  eliminate 
traditional  patterns  of  racial  segregation  in  employment.  This  case 
should  bring  to  a  halt  those  cries  of  "reverse"  discrimination  uttered  in 
the  fact  of  such  a  long  standing  and  continuing  national  blight.  That  is 
the  way  our  Supreme  Court  saw  it.  But  the  verdict  is  still  out. 
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Wh(*  primary  eoncern  of  Congress  in  prohibiting  job  discrimination 
was  the  lowly  plight  of  those  in  our  economy  who  had  been  riveted  to 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  positions.  The  statute  was  to  open  up  job 
opportunities;  to  bring  people  into  the  economic  mainstream  who  had 
previously  been  barred. 

What  does  Weber  mean,  then,  in  the  context  of  a  response  to  be 
fashioned  by  employers?  First^f  all*  it  means  that  employersi  without 
fear  of  retribution,  can  train  minorities  -  along  with  untrained  whites  - 
for  greater  participation  in  the  work  force.  This  could  mean  the 
inclusion  of  minorities  in  occupations  from  which  they  have  historicaU 
ly  been  excluded  perhaps  white  collar  jobs*  in  management*  and  in 
upper  economic  sales. jobs.  Government  must  do  everything  it  can  to 
encourage  employers  to  ^take  advantage  of  the  Weber  ruling,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  views  of  this  Commission  on  that  issue. 

Still  another  potential  weapon  in  government's  hands  is  the  EEOC's 
authority  to  identify  and  eliminate  patterns  and  practices  of  job 
discrimination.  We  know  from  our  statistical  data  that  while  the  old 
slogan  may  no  longer  be  visible  -  *'anglo  males  only"  ^  it  still  is 
operating  to  the  detriment  of  others.  Government  must  better  use  its 
power  to  identify  the  barriers  and  strike  themldown.  At  EEOC  we  are 
seeking  to  construct  a  systemic  ^^forceraent  program  that  will 
marshall  resources  in  a  fair  and  logiiai'Hfianner  =  taking  aim,  for 
example*  at  the  very  worst  practices  in  order  to  achieve  the  greatest 
results.  For  this  purpose  we  are  Just  beginning  to  use  this  research  base 
of  ours  as  a  law  enforcement  tool  =  to  make  more  critical  and 
rational  judgments  about  where  resource  allocations  might  make  their 
most  effective  impact  =  whether  it  is  an  indfistry,  an  employer*  an 
issue*  geographically  or  however  else  job  discrimination  arises. 

While  the  Commission  brings  numerous  actions  against  employers 
who  perpetuate  policies  and  pfaciices  which  result  in  low  utilization  of 
available  minorities,  we  have  not  done  enough.  Neither  have  the  ottier 
elements  of  the  Federal  Government  who  are  in  this  businfess- 

What  this  all  says  is  that  while  Congress  has  given  us  some  tools  to 
fight  employment  discrimination  and  to  attack  it  irStitutionally  we  are 
just  recently  learning  how  to  mount  a  more  effective  effort.  Govern- 
ment is  indeed  trying  to  do  better  President  Carter's  Civil  Rights 
Reorganization  Plan  says  that.  Also  saying  it  are  those  strategies 
fashioned  to  encourage  voluntary  compliance  with  Title  VII;  whether 
it  is  the  **bottom-line"  of  the  Testing  Guidelines  or  Voluntary 
Affirmative  Action  as  exhibited  by  the  Weber  ruling  or  targeting 
employers  on  a  worst-first  priority  basis,  we  must  encourage  those 
who  seek  to  comply  and  scrutinize  carefully  those  who  appear  not  to. 
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Bui  these  are  only  the  seeds  thai  may  lead  imployers  in  the  1980's  to 
restruciure  their  workplaces  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  law  and 
national  policy.  What  about  the  present?  ^  ^ 

This  is  no  easy  or  simple  task,  To  so  nroiy  questions  there  appear 
feWi  if  any,  answers.  ^ 

There  is  the  traditional  resistance.  There  is  the  political  resistance. 
There  is  the  economy.  We  appear  headed  for  a  period  of  econoinic 
decline.  In  the  past  unemployment  has  been  borne  disproporiionaiely 
on  the  backs  of  minorities  -  those  who  entered  the  workforce  last  are 
the  first  to  go.  There  are  so  many  obstacles.  I  look  forward  to  any 
recommendations  that  this  Commission  might  offer  as  to  layoffs,  work 
sharing  and  whatever  else  may  be  required  to  mitigate  this  period  of 
economic  down  turn. 

Thank  you.  ' 

*  *  « 


Commissioner  Saltzman,  did  you  have  any  further  questions? 
Commissioner  Ruiz?  ^ 
Commissioner  Ruiz,  Yes.  Let's  go  back  10  y^ars,  The  data 
collection  effort  by  blacks  and  Hispanics  didn't  always  exist.  The 
blacks  and  the  Spanish  a  decade  ago  were  relatively  in  the  same 
position  and  using  arguments  that  the  Polish-Americans  are  today. 
Blacks  and  Hispanics  felt  locked  out  of  the  emplof^ent  market 
because  they  weren't  properly  identified.  Now,  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  this  ethnic  group  was  doing  10  years  ago,  but  apparently  10  years 
ago  they  were  happier  than  they  are  today.  I  don't  know.  But  what 
was  available  at  that  time  to  the  blacks  with  relation^to  census. and  to 
the  Hispanics  with  relation  to  census  was,  I  surmise  available  to 
ethnics  as  well, 

The  ethnic  community  that  we  are  involved  with  at  the  present  time* 
is  probably  susceptible  to  identification,  because  the  big  problem  at  this 
time  is  how  in  the  heck  are  you  going  to  identify  yourself? 

As  I  see  the  picture  here*  ethnics  are  not  reaiiy  opposed  to 
affirmative  action;  they  just  want  to  be  included  in  the  affirmative 
action.  In' the  affirmative  action  ladder,  because  you  speak  about  the 
ladder  =  they  too  want  to  have  upward  mobility*  as  I  notice  here  on 
the  staiisr      to  executive  suites. 

It's  not  .  ase  of  injustice.  It's  a  case  of  the  Government  lags.  I 
welcome  what  is  occurring  here  today  because  as  I  see  it,  from  an 
ethnic  point  of  view,  unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  lag,  and  it  isn't 
reverse  discrimination,  because  the  laws  are  there.  ^ 

So  I  think  this  hearing  is  very  important  for  purposes  of  getting  on 
the  balL 


Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Chairman  Flemming?'  ^  ^4 
Chairman  Flemino.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  dialogue  that  has 
just  taken  place,  for  this  reason.  The  Vice  Chair  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  has  made  it  clear  that  there  is  a 
study  under  way  dealing  with  this  basic  issue,  that  there  ft  going  to  be 
a  public  hearing  as  a  result  of  that  study.  ^  ^  ^ 

This  in  turn  will  give  the  various  groups  who  ,$hate  .this  concern  the 
opportunity  to  make  representations  based  on  tfte  kudy  an^  based  on 
their  own  study.  '   •  ^      ^  .  . 

I  think  it  is  very^  very  important  for  Government  to  make  sure  that^ 
these  oppprtunities  are  provided,  not  just  in  the  employment  area,  but 
also  in,  some  of  these  olher  areas  that  we've  had  under  consideration^ 
If  you  wertf  here,  you  may  have  noted,  I  addr^sed  some  questions 
relative  to  public  hearings  on  certain  other  regulaliofts,  because  those 
did  provide  an  opportunity  to  raise  these  issues  and'  get  them  before 
the  pec^le  who  have  to  make  decisions,  and  Hhi^k  it  is  very,  very 
important  to  utilise  .those  cWannels  when^they,  dMnj  up.  I  think  this 
Italogutf  has  be^n  very"!  very  ^portant.  ^     ^   s  W  / 

From  the  standpoint  pf  the  Weber  case,^  I  think  tn^fe's  one  thing  that 
sometimes  we  overlook.  Tlie  first  thing  that  'm^  agreement  did 
between"  the  mahagement.  and  the  steel  workers         to  open  up 
oppoftunities  for  all  current  employees  cfflKthat' particular  company.  In 
ojher  words,  the  company  had  been  going  to*thtf  outside  to  employ 
craft  workers  and  was  dis|riminating  against  all  of  their  own 
employees.  Ajid  this  a^^^jht  opened  up  m  opportunity  for  all  of 
them,  so  that  the  result  wWthat  not  only  did  black  members  of  the 
community  have  opportunities  that  they  hadn't  had  before,  but  mem- 
bers of  the  white  community  also  had  opportunities  that  they  hadn't 
had  before.  I  think  that's  an  aspect  of  the  Weber  situation  that's 
interesting. 
Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Mr  Nunez? 
Staff  Director  Louis  Nunez.  No  questions. 
Vice  Chairman  Horn.  All  right.  * 
Mr.  White?  ^ 

Assistant  Staff  Director  White.  Just  one  question,  Commis- 
sioner Leach.  Mr.  Walentynowicz  indicated  in  his  testimony  that  he 
would  advocate  a  connection  with  Aftirmative  Action  pofnt  system. 
Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 
'  Mr.  Leach.  A  poihi  system?  I  ii\issed  that.  I  - 
Mr.  WALENTYNOwrCz.  It*s^n  the  brief  we  filed  in  the  Weber  cmt. 
sug^sted  a  point  syster^  instead  of  the  kind  of  quotas,  time  tables, 
and  goals  we  have  now,  which  not'  only  are  exclusionary  in  practice 
but  also  raise  serious  questions  and  problems  witl]  other  values  we 
hold  highly.  If  the  person  can  show  discrimination,  'then  give  him  a 
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remedy^  "through  a  point  system.  That  way  you  don't  excrlude 
everybody  else  and  seriously  impkir  the  rights  of  innocent  indivi^als 
and  groups.  / 

Give  him  a  preference  =^  as  the  present  system  is  designed  to  dp  but 
unlike  the  present  system,  don't  excli4de  everybody  else,  and  thus 
deprive  innocent  groups  and  individuals  of  their  chance  to  compete. 

Mr^  Leach,  The  law  of  Title  VII  4s  involved,  and  I  must'sary  thai 
is  -  insofar  as  I  knoW,  it  has  not  been  presented  in  the  context  of  that 
e^lutionary  process.  It's  an  interesting  consideration,  but  of  course 
we  try  to  administer  the  Civil  RjjAts  Act,  and  -  . 

Mr.  Leach,  I  beg  your^pajffi>n.  Title  VII  does  expressly  mention 
Affirmative  Action  in  Section  706/    ^  e 

'Mr/  Walentynowicz.  But  a^'^in  terms  of  the  way  it*s  been 
conceived-  ^ 

Mr.  Leach.  Remedially,  as  a  remedy,  yes,  it  does.=  The  Courts 
may  order  Antrmatiye  Actic^,^and  ^ 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Let  he  ask  you,  Mr  Leach,  assuming  the, 
point  system  concept  regardless  of  the  categories  for  which  points 
might  be  given,  how  might  an  idea  like  that  get  into  the  bioodstream  of 
the  EEOC?  I  ifiean»  are  theire  occasions  when  the  regulations^^enjUp 
for  comment  and  it  is  appropriate  to  get  a  new  idea  into  Govermne'rit? 
"  Mr.  "Leach^  Oh,  cefiainly.  Every  time  we  issue  guidelines  on  any 
subject,  particularly  on  the  issue  of  Affirmative  Action,  as  in  the 
guidelines  issued  earlier  this  year  =  we  have  a  public  hearing  or  at  least 
we  seek  public  comment.  In  the  course  of  those  comments,  I  recall  n6 
one  proposing  that  this  kind/ of  systfem  be  adapted,  I  would  have  to 
look  at,  or  my  Commissipn  would  have  to  look  at  other  consequences 
of  such  a  point  system.  Would  it  produce  polarizatioh?  Would  it 
provide  devices?  I  frankly  don*t  know  the  answer  to  this;  ii*s  certain  it 
could  be  proposed,  and  I  ^^pppse  considered,  but  I  just  haven't 
thought  much  about  that,       u  *  - 

V4GE  Chairman  Horn  -  I  would  like  the  Staff  Director  t 
point  system  proposal  to  the  EEOC  to  see  what,  if  any,  fioi 
has  beien  given  to  it,  ' 

Bpfore  you  leave,  Mr.  Leach,  one  thought.  You  mentioned  these 
categories  of  *fcAnplaints,  and  then  ^ou  did  eventually  mention  the  ^ 
systemic  approach  .of  SEOC.  I  had  thought  from  our  previous 
discussions  with  you 'and  Chair  Norton  that  most  of  the  com^plaint 
ihvestigation,  resources  AT  the  E^OC  were  now  going  into  the 
systemic^  approach,  class  actions,  if  yo\l  would,  rather  th^n  i^fc 
processing  indivicjyal  complaints.  Could  you  tell  me  what  proportion  . 
of  those  ^  '  ' 

^R,  Leach,  -Wel4  Vice  Chairman  Horn,  conceptually,  that  is  our 
goal  and  always  has  been,  but  we  don't  control  the  spigot.  Wehave  no 
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discretion.  We  have  to  investigate  indiyidual  cases.  We  can*t  turn 
people  away,,  We^  can't  let  them  slip  through  th#  cracks.  The  statute 
won't  let' us,  Thereforei  thiy  control  -  the  individual  charging  parties 
largely  dictate  the  use  of  our  resources.  ^ 

We  have  4  backlog.  We're  trying  to  get  at  our  backlog,  it  is 
dimihishing  for  the  first  time  in  Ijistory. 

As  we  reduce  our  backlog  and  are  able  to  prospectively  process 
charges  as  they  walk  in  the  door  on  a  current  basiSi  we'll  be  able  to 
devote  more  and  more  of  our  resources  to  systemic  Commission- 
initiated  actions  and  lawsuits.  .  , 
^  Vice  Chairman  Horn,  While  we're  in  fiscal  1980  noWi  could  you 
.gi^^e  the  Commission  a  rough  idea  in  terms  of  compliance  activities 
what  proportidn  is  being,  spent  on  processing  and  resolving  the 
individual  complaint  versiK  pursuing  the  systemic  complaint  ap- 
preach?  . 

Mr,    Leach.  It  would  be  a  bad  guess,  ^ 
Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Over  half?  ^  / 
Mr,    Leach.  Yes,  well  over  half,  and  I  would  say  - 
Vice  Chairman  Horn.  On  the  individual.  -  ^ 

Mrj  Leach,  Our  baicklog .  now*  based  on  current  projected 
resources  that  ai'e  coming  in  over  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  will  be^ 
eliminated  within  the  fiscal  year M 98 1,  probably  by  the  end  of  that 
fiscal  year.  At  that  time  we  should  have  a  fully  operating,  most 
effective,  systemic  enforcement  j^rogram.  But  until  that  backlog  is 
eliminated  •that  will  be  -  ^  . 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  Well,  I  can  understand  that.  Do  you  have 
an  estimate,  after  fiscal  l98i,  a§  to  what  proportion  of  resources  will  be 
needed  fb  keep  up  with  the  individual  complaints  versus  the  systemic 
approach?  '  / 

Mr/  Leach.  Well  over  half  of  our  resources  by  that  time  will  be 
devotfed  to  systemic  work. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  Well,  yery  good.  We  thank  you  both. 
Vice  Chairman  Horn,  Will  the  i four  panelists  to  continue  the 
session  on  employment  and  ethnicity  come  forward?  * 

Pfofesspr  Frieda  Rozen  is  an  instructor  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
Studies  at  Pennsylyania  State  University. 

Sh^  has  concentrated  primafily  on  the  role  of  the  blue  and  white- 
collar  wonien  ^^^rkers  and  union  involvement  in  thei  labor  tTiarket» 
including  minority  rural  young  workers,  publishing  varidus  Articles  on 
women  and  work.  .  ''t:^\'^%^i;  > 

Sheiearned  her  Master's  degree  in  social  work  at^the  Univ.l^sity  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  and  is  now  'pursuing  her  Doctorate  at 
Fennsylvania  State. 
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Welcome,  You  will  have  about  20  minutes  to  give  us  a  briefing  of 
the  paper  which  you  submitted  on  employment  and  ethnicity.  That 
paper  will  be  entered  as  a  part  of  the  record.  %\ 

STAJEMeNT  OF  FRIEDA  SHOENBERG  ROSEN, 
INSTRUCTOR  OF  LABOR  STUDIES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LA^ 
BOR  STUDIES, 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATEf  UNIVERSITY,  i 

University  PARK,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Thank  you.  Tye  been  asked  to  address  myself  to  the  question  of 
ethnics  and  employment,  to  evaluate  the  affects  in  the  employment 
area  of  ethnicity  and  now  the  effect  on  ethnics  of  affirmative  action 
programs  for  other  groupSi  for  women  and  racial  minorities,  and 
what's  happening  to  ethnics  because  of  the  changes  there. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  the  rather  overt  confrontation  on  those  issues 
this  momingp  I  have  a  sense  thit  whatever  it  was  I  was  trying  to  say 
was  pussy-footing,  really,  and  soniewhat  evasive,  I  was  going  round 
and  round,  but  they  came  right  out  and  said  it  in  so  many  wofds  to 
each  other,  = 

Hcfwever,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  have  a  feeling  that  maybe  walking; 
around  the  edges  of  the  issues -and  looking  at  them  is  also  impbrtant, 
even  though  I  think  it's  very  good  to  start  off  with  the  kind  of  direct 
confrontation  that  we  had  this  morning.  - 
r  All  of  us  have  a  sense  thjg  employment  opportunitie||jB  the  United 
States  are  really  structured,  and  that  whatever  we  m^^say  about  a 
simple  peanut  farmer  who  got  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  we 
realize  that  for  most  people  employment  opportunities  are  laid  out  and 
limited. 

We  don't  say  it  in  those  kinds  of  words.  We  also  have  a  distinct 
sense  that  there's  an  ethnic  link  to.  these  kinds  of  limits  that  are  set  on 
what  people  can  really  do  out  there  in  the  world  of  employment. 

And,  again,  you  could  hear  it  from  the  group  here  -  this  isn't  very 
explicit.  Everyone  has  a  feeling  that  ethnicity  has  a  pretty  close 
connection  with  what  people  can  achieve  in  the  way  of  employment^ 
but  no  one  really  likes  to  say  it,  and,  you  know,  this  morning  when 
Miss  Galina  Suziedelis  jumped  on  that  issue,  I  think,  she  clarified 
the' rest  of  us  the  conflict  that  all  of  us  have  about  that.l    -  '*t 

But  we  know  Americans  tend  to  know  that  there  is  this  link  and  it's 
built  into  our  stereotypes.  All  of  us  know  what  to  expect  in  some  of  the 
older  Americari  tllms  about  who's  going  to  have  what  kinds  of  jobs. 
We've ,  built  stereotypes  around  the  link  between  occupation  and 
ethnicity  or  race. 

'  Now,  in  a  way  that  didn't  bother  us  too  much  for  a  longi  long  timei 
because  we  like  to  think  that  we  were  all  on  kind  of  a  escalator.  We 
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like  to  think  that,  yeah,  people  of  my  ethnicity  or  people  of  my  race 
aren't  very  far^along  in  terms  of  jobs  and  occupations  now,  but  look  at 
what  happened  to  the  people  who  used  to  have  these  kinds  of  jobs  two 
generations  age,  and  we*re  well  on  the  way. 

Today  that  doesn't  iatisfy  us  any  more.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
weVe  begun  to  realizl^that  we  dbn*t  all  move  up  the  ladder  quite  as 
smoothly  as'  we  used  to  think  we:  did.  We  realize  that  there  are 
conflicts  involved  in  that  move  up  the  ladder,  and  I^hink  the  other 
thing  is  w^  just  don*t  like  thte  idea  of  being  in  a  particular  place  on  a 
ladder  because  of  our  race  or  ethnicity,        '  '  , 

We  like  to  think  that  that  whole  Anierican  dream  about  individual 
achiWement  and  opportunity  is  a  little  more  true  than  it  seems  to  be. 

Well,  to' the  extent  that  we're  wanting  to  question  this  whole 
business,  we  need  to  find  out  if  it*s'true  that  there  is  this  link,  and  I 
^ink  thf  more  ydu  listen  these  last  2  days,  the  more  you  realize  that 
we  really  don't  know  how  close  the  link  is  between  ethnicity  and 
employment  opportunity. 

We  can  tell  fairly  clearly  from  the  numbers  out  there  what  is  going 
on  with  fvomen.  We  can  tell  fairly  clearly  what's  going  on  with  b^cks. 
We  can  tell  what  the  link  is  between  race  and  employment  opportuni- 

ty.  ,  . 

But  the  situation  with  figures  for  ethnicity  is  mucl^ore  difFicult, 
and  1 1^ ink  that's  a  point  that  was  implied  this  morning^fs  a  poirit  that 
has  to  be  made  more  clearly.  The  census  only  tells  us  about  people  of 
various  European  and  Asian  and  some  Latin  stocks  in  tarmt  of  the 
foreign  generation  and  the  children  of  foreigners  and  that  is  it.  You  are 
never  identified  Mter  on  in  the  census  in  terms  of  your  national 
background  in  any  way^  . 

The  other  problem  in  the  census  is  that  the  census  never  identifies 
people  in  terms  of  religion^  and  this  means  that  when  you  take  some  of 
the- East  European  groups  and  you're  mixing  the  Jews  with  the 
Orthodox  or  the  Catholics,  or  whoever  is  the  bulk  of  the  population  in 
that  particular  country,  you're  getting  a  very  ,mixe^|fid  of  figure, 
because  the  occupational  mobility  seems  to  have  bee^uite  di^fferent 
for  Jews  from  what  it  has  been  for  the  others,  ^  ' 

You're  getting  the  same  kind  of  problem  even  with  the  Irish  where 
the  situation  for  Protestants  and  Catholics  seems  to  be  very  different, 
^   but  you  can't  quite  sort  It  out  from  the  census. 

So  we  can't  really  use  the  census  to  get  a  fix  on  what  happens  to 
p^ple  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation  due  to  their  ethnicity.  We 
don't  know  if  it  is  a  problem.  Is  there  discrimination  in  the  United 
States  against  people  who  are  of  Italian  derivation  or  of  Polish 
derivation? 
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We've  got  a  pretty  clear  hunch,  but  we  can*t  pin  it  down  from  the 
census.  We  have  other  figurei.  Dr,  McCreedy  works  with  an 
Ofgankation;  he' and  Andrew  Greeley  and  some  of  their  coileagues 
have  put  together  a  good  many  statistics^  but  theirs  are  h'mited. 
They^re  trying  to  point  out,  ,!  think*  what  the  problenis  are  in  the 
census  and  how  grdat  it  would  be  to  have  better  statistics.  But  I  don't 
think  they  feel  satisfied  With  what  they  found.  So  we're  in  a  bad  way 
as  far  ^  really  knowing.  •  ^ 

The  impression  we  have  fr^  looking  at  the  statistics,  to  the  extent 
that  we  triist  them  you  know,  mer  that  long  destructive  job  I've  done 
on  the  |tatistics,  I  feel  fooliily  sayihg  to  you,  well,  this  is  what  the 
itatistics  say.  * 

To  the  extent  that  the  statistics  do  reflect  something  that  reaHy  is 
going  on  out  there,  it  seems  that  most  of  the  Euro-ethnic  groups  aren't 
dQing  that  badly  in  terms  of  median  income. 

They're  above  the  white  median  you  know,  the  white  family 
income,  median  family  income  for  the  United  States,  There  are 
variations  among  them.  They're  not  very  far  above, 

I  think  the  thing  that  must  gall  is  that  where  you  do  sort  out  the 
statistics  on  religion,  you  find  that  the  Jews  are  further  above  over  and 
over  again,  and  so  this  is  what  makes  the  being  abov«j  the  median  of 
the  other  groups,  but  not  that  far  above,  a  problem. 

Now,  as  to  occupational  distribution,  again,  these  groups  aren't 
doing  that  badly.  They're  difTerent  among  themselves. 

The  figures  I  used  from  the  census  were  mostly  for  the  children  of 
immigrantS|  that  second  generation  American  from  each  of  these 
countries^  and  there  the  occupational  distribution,  in  most  cases,  is 
more  attractive  than  that  for  the  white  American  in  general,  but  you 
could  compare  them  too. 

You  find  that  people  of  Italian,  Polish,  Czech,  and  Russian 
extraction  tend  to  show  up  a  lot  more  in  the  skilled  occupations.  They 
also  show  up  more  in  factory  jobs. 

You  find  that,  in  the  Greeley  figures,  the  Jewi^and  in  the  census 
figures,  the  Greeks,  you  find  them  showing  up  disproportionately  in 
thcy^rofessions,  in  managerial  occupations  and  so  on. 

But,  as  I  said,  it's  hard  Jo  tell  w^at  any  of  this  really  means.  It's  hard 
to  tell  what  happens  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  It's  hard  to  tell 
what  would  happen  when  you  really  sort  it  out  b^religion  and  so  on. 

The  thing  that  struck  me  the  most  as  I  looked  at  this,  and  that  I'm 
going  to  come  back  to  very  strongly  in  a  few  paragraphs  is  the  fact 
that  you  find  that  most  of  the  '*Euro-ethnics"  are  settled  in  the" 
Northeastern  States  and  in  the  North  Central  States, 
^ou  find  that  41  percent,  if  you  can  judge  by  the  first  and  secdnd 
generation,  and  I'm  sure  that's  a  sound  way  to  judge  =  41  percent  of  all 
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ahe  ethnics  of  European  extraction  in  this  country  live  in  the 
Northeastern  States,  and  when  you  include  the  ones  in  the  North 
C^ral  States,  youVe  got  something  like  66  percent  of  all  ethnics  of 
European  derivation.  '  . 

Now.  ihat*s  kind  of  an  interesting  thing  to  play  around  with. 

I  went  from  looking  for  these  siatistics  to  examining  the  kinds, of 
expl|patidns,  the  ones  that  I*ve  been  brought  up  with.  As  a  late 
graOTate  student,  I'm  familiar  with  the  research  of  the  19S0's  and  the 
-  1960*s  and  back  to  the  days  when  I  was  in  college  before  that. 

And  I  tried  to  examine  some  of  the  explanations  for  why  you  find 
the  particular  occupational  distributions  you  do  among  ethnics,  to  see 
if  they  made  sense  to  me  in  the  light  of  what  I  thought  I  was  seeing  out 
there  now. 

And  the  older  explanations,  the  ones  that  people  are  still  writing 
about,  that  were  especially  popular  in  the  1960's  and  in  the  early 
1970's,  tend  to  go  with  sociaUpsychological  interpretations, 
'  You  compare  two  groups,  you  compare  a  group  of  East  European 
Jews  and  a  group  of  SQuthem  Italians,  and  you  find  thqt  the  East 
European  Jews  have  achievement  values  and  the  Southern  Italians 
tend  not  to  have  as  strong  achievement  values,  and  this  explains  to  you 
why  the  Jews  have  ended  up  vvith  higher  incomes  and  professional  and 
managerial  jobs  and  so  on. 

Another  way  to  look  at  that  is  to  say  that  maybe  they  didn't  get 
where  ^hey  did,  but  the  thing  sort  of  went  together  and  not  necessarily 
in  a  casual  sort  of  way, 

Now,  there's  another  kind  of  explanation  that's  also  been  floating 
around  for  a  while,  that  I  think  you're  seeing  more  of  and  more 
response  to  in  some  of  the  academic  literature  now,  that  I  found  very 
interesting. 

And  this  is  an  explanation  that  tries  to  look  not  only  at  .  what 
happened  to  people  in  terms  of  occupations,  why  did  they  end  up  on 
the  kind  of  occupaiional  ladder  that  they  seem  to  be  on  now,  but  also 
what  has  influenced  their  sense  of  ethnicity? 

This  isn't  the  purpose  of  looking  at  this,  but  it  comes  along  with  it. 

Well,  this  kind  of  explanation,  I  think;  pu|s  the  emphasis  on  the 
history,  when  people  came  in.  what  happened  where  they  went,  what 
happened  to  them  afterwards  atthe'places  that  they  went  to, 
*  A/id,  I  think,  if  you  look  at  Ameri^  ethnic  groups  in  those  terms,  if 
you  look  at  who  came  in  at  a  lime  when  r^clothing  industry  was 
opening  up  in  New  York  City,  and  you  settlecf%  cities  like  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  had  the  kind  of  opportunity  structure  that  there 
was,  or  who  came  into  the  United  States  at  a  time  when,  you  were 
moving  further  in^o  the  country  towards  the  steel  industry  that  was 
developing,  or  the  mining  industf-y  that  was  developing,  and  moved 
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iniQ  the'kinds  of  cities  that  we  have  in  Paiiiteylvania»today,  the  smaller 
cities,  the  cities  where  there  has  been  a  Mnd  of  industrial  stability  of 
sorts. 

There  were  jobs,  but  not  a  terribly  wide  kind  of  opportunity 
structure. 

I  think  you  find  that  a  much  more  intere^tiiig  and  meaningful  way  of 
lobking  at  what  has  happened  to  particular  ethnic  groups  in  the  UnlTid 
States,  C  ' 

It  makes  more  sensfe  to  me  to;  understand  wherd  Italians  are,  if  the 
census  statistics  reflect  it  in  any  way,,  where  PoKsh  people  ate;  if  you 
look  at  it  in  terms  of  their  links  to  some  of  these  kinds  df  communities 
and  some  of  thfese  kinds  of  industries. 

And  the  important  insight  that  comes  put^phat  is  that  a  lot  of  these 
people  are  tied  today  into  ^ose  areas  of  our,  country  that  are  on  the 
verge  of  having  v«ry  serious  problems,  that  two-thirds  of  the  people  in 
this  country  of  '*Euro-Ethnic"  derivation  are  living  in  the  Northeast 
and  in  the  North-Central  States  where  you've  got  the  steel  industry  in 
serious  trouble. 

The  textile  industry  went  long  agd.  Shoes  went  long  ago.  The 
clothing  industry  is  leaving  ftiose  areas.  Those  are  all  going  into  the 
Sun  Belt;  they're  al!  going  abroad,  and  you're  finding  less  and  less 
investment  in  the  kind  of  occupations  that  our  European  ethnic  groups 
have  been  involved  in,  .  »^ 

Those  kinds  of  occupations  may  not  have  moved  more  than  small 
minorities  of  them  way,  way  up  the  status  ladder,  but  those  are^the- 
occupations  that  gave  them  some  kind  of  stability  in  the  past,  and  those 
occupations  are  getting  up  and  walking  o^ut  on  them.  ^ 

And  I  think  that  a  lot  of  the  implications  of  where  we  are  today  may 
grow  out  of  that  kind  of  analysis,  rather  than  looking  at  a  =  specific 
group. and  tqsjing  it  on  its  achievement  values  or  something  like  that. 

The  essence  of  what  I  wAnt  to  say  is  that  I  think  we  need  better  data 
on  ethnics.  I  think  we  ought  to  follow  them  beyond  the  second 
generation,  if  we*re  at  all  interesied  ih  the  effect  of  elJinieity.  I  think 
we  need  to  start  sorting  out  the  effect  of  religion  on  ethnicity  in  census 
data.  I 

I  think  we  need  to  look  at  different  kinds  of  American  communities 
to  see  if  the  kind  of  community  people  lived  in  was  as  important  in 
what  happens  to  them  as'their  own  particular  ethnicity. 

I  think  we  need  to  worry/about  the  problems  of  ?he  kinds  of 
communities  that  ethnics  are  living  in  more  than  we  nead  to  worry 
about  the  particular  ethnics.  I  think  maybe  if  the  community^thev  lived 
in  got  to  be  better,  their  whole  situation  might  get  to  be  bette^and  I 
think  we  need  to  evaluate  the  kind  of  affirmative  action  programs 
we'r^  doing,  trainint^  nrograms  *we're  doing,  and  so  on,  Xo  mg  if  ^e're 


training  everyone  =  women,  "racial  minorities^  and  ethnics  when  they 
get  into  these  programs  -  if  we're  training  for  occupations  that  are 
leaving  the  par^  of  the  United  States  that  they  live  in. 
[The  Gomplete  paper  follows,] 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  ETHNICITY 

By  Frieda  Shoenbarg  Roieri*^ 

The  rigidity  of  the  occupational  structure  is  not  visible  until 
someone  dofes  the  unexpected,  aiid  jars  us  into  recognizing  how  firmly 
we  are  tied  to  the  expacted.  Americans  have  always  talked  about 
everyone*s  chance  to  get  to  the  top,  but  when  a  bright,  young  person 
from  an  ethnic  neighborKood  drops  out  of  high  school,  or  goes  to  the 
Vd^T»ech  school,  no  one  is  surprised.  When  the  son  of  the  smalltown 
bank  president  goes  to  work  in  the  factory  right  after  high  school 
graduation  just  Hke  his  Slavic  friends/ people  wonder,_and  the  whole 
town  buzzes  if 'the  doctor's  daughter  goes  ^the  Vo-Tech  school  to 
study  cosmetology  or  seer Aarial  skills  or  carpentry.  Why  would 
youngsters  From  those  kinds  of  families  do  that? 

In  many  Ameriean  communities,^these  occupational  expectations 
and  opportunities  are  more  closely  linkid  to  ethnicity  than  to  many 
other  variables,  but  the  link  h  part  of  gkdnvisible  structure  that  we^U 
know,  take  for  granted,  and  do  n^  examine. 

How  close  and  how  limiting  is  this  link?  And  what  happens  when 
governmental  and  social  pressures  break  the  link  for  some  groups, 
widening  the  horizons  of  possibility,  but  leave  the  Other  groups  just 
where  thtey  were,  dependent  on  the  usual  forces  and  events?  These  are 
the  questions  we  are  trying  to  answer  today.  They  are  very  important 
questions,  and  cannot  be  answered  with  reliable  data. 

Popular  culture  has  always  incorporated  an  acceptance  of  this  link 
between  ethnicity,  race,  and  occupations,  for  an  important  part  of 
ethnic  stereotyping  has  to  do  With  jobs.  Cartoons  and  the  theater 
remind  us  of  the  pervasiveness  of  eertain  assumptions  for  the  first  60 
years  of  the  cf  ntury:  the  maid  was  dlways  black,  or,  on  the  west  coast, 
.  Scandinavia^ the  tailor  was  always  Jewish,  the  cop  was  always  Irish, 
the  fruit  yendor  always  Italian,  and  the  millworker  always  Polish,  Bit 
parts  were  available  to  those  who  fit  the  stereotype,  even  if  the  big 
parts  were  not.  Occupational  stereotyping  was  not  totally  negative. 
The  immigrant  coming  into  the  country,  found  it  advantageous  to  walk 
into  an  employ ment  situation  that  was  available  because  people  from 
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his  hohie  village  or  his  country  had  .established  a  repuiation  in  that 
kind  of  work.  If  landsmen  or  paisands  or  compadres  intrbduced  the 
newly  arrived  iinnii|^nt  to  the  fofeman,  and  he  accepted  their 
assurances  of  the  nev/man's  reliability  or  accepted  the  proffered  bribe, 
the  promisig  of  immigration  w.mi  on  the  way  to  fuiruiment.  Maybe  the 
immigrant's  son  also  would  be  jniroduced  to  the  same  foreman  when 
his  time  came;  but  to  the  extent  that  these  processes  were  examinedi  it 
was  assumed  that  the  difTerentiation  #ould  disappear  after  Americani- 
zation, that  the  son  could  go  into  any  kind  of  work,  that  the  sons  of 
immigrants  would  find  that  they  had  Used  separate  but  equal  routes 
into  the  land  of  opportunity. 

*Now  it  seems  that  the  differentiation  does  not  disappear  and  the 
significance  of  that  difTerentiation  is  variously  interpreted  even  by 
members  of  this  audience^  members  of  ethnic  groups,  people  with 
professional  interests  in  the  concems  of  ethhie  groups;        .  ^  ,  . 

Michael  Novak,  speaking  in  Philadelphia  in  1976,  alluded  to  a 
"commonsensa  notion  that  persons  of  different  groups  fend  to  do 
better  at  different  jobs**  (speaking  at  Cgn/erence  on  A^rmaiiye  Action: 
Ethnic  Perspectives,  sponsored  by  the  Nationalities  Service  Center  and 
the  Community  College  of  Philadelphia*  October  29,  1976,  printed 
proceedings).  He  pdinted  out  the  historical  factors  that  have  led  some 
nationalities  to  cluster  in  this  i^usiry,  others  in  that,  and  suggested 
that  cultural  preferences"  might-  operate.  He  warned  that  statistics 
proving  variation  in  occupational  distribution  do  not  necessarily  prove 
discrimLiriaiion  or  a  need  for  programs  like  afTirmative  action  aimed  at  . 
that  variaiicfh.  But  included  in  Novak's  own  statement  was  the  concept 
that  causes  many  among  us  to  view  these  matters  in  a  different  light: 
the  idea  of  stratification.  There  has  been,  in  Novak's  own  words, 
"tremendous  ethnic  stratification  in  American  Society/*  The  occfupa- 
i|bns  in  which  different  groups  cluster  are  not,  simply  different  from 
each  other,  they  are  on  different  rungs  of  the  ladder.  Some  are,  in  the 
judgement  of  the  total  society,  better;  and  some^are  worse.  Some  draw 
greater  rewards  and  sdhie  draw  lesser  rewards.  And  some  are  far  less 
secure  than  others.  The  "statistical  group  patterns"  linked  to  ethnicity 
are  also  systematically  linked  to  class  and  opportunity.- When  variation 
suggests  locked  doors,  it  must  be  questioned.  *  ~ 

No  one  ever  doubted  that  there  was  siraiificauon,  that  it  was  a 
ladder  on  which  some  people  were  on  the  l^wer  rungs.  But  one  of  the 
reaNons  that  for  so  long  Americans  accepted  the  obvious  link  between 
ethnicity  and  occupation*  and  the  "dually  obvious  correlation  with 
stratification,  was  that  people  were  also  aware  of  a  process  now  called 
ethnic  succession/  Even  those  who  did  not  think  ithat,  within  a  > 
generation,  all  immigrants  would  have  access  to  equal  places  in  the 
society,  did  believe  that  all  ethnic  groups  were  moving  up,  that  some 
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groups  w€W^im^pr  up  the  scale  because  they  had  arrived  several 
generations  earlier.  The  best  way  to  explain  the  prcfess  of  ethnic 
succession,  especially  to  the  typical  American  male,  is  to  review  the 
history  of  professional  boxing.  Members  of  each  group  can  point  to  a 
time  when  there  were  no  prominent  boxers  of  their  ethnicity;  then  to  a 
time  when  every  little  boy  in  the  neighborhood  wanted  to  emulate  the 
current  champion,  who  was  of  the  same  nationality  or  race;  and  then,  if 
that  period  was  in  the  I920's,  1930's,  or  1940's,  a  time  when  fewer  ind 
fewer  children  in  the  particular  ethnic  neighborhoods  looked  to  the 
boxing /ing  as  the  ticket  out.  Boxing,  because  it  is  dangerous  and 
difricult,  gives  way  to  more  attractive  routes,  less  dangerous  sports, 
sports  linked  to  the  educational  system,  increased  numbers  of  skilled 
jobs)  or  eventually,  entree  to  the  business  or  professional  world  and 
thousands  of  boys  no  longer  dream) of  the  ring.  Boxing  almost 
perfectly  indicates  the  time  at  which  the  group  is  on  the  threshold  r. 
ambitious,  but  with  limited  choiceSi  and  it  vividly  illustrates  the 
workings  of  occupational  shifts. 

Ethnic  succession  indicates  the  move  by  one  whole  ethnic  group 
after  another  from  unskilled  labor  into  skilled  occupations,  then  into 
office,  sales  or  other  white-collar  work,  and  later  into  professions  like 
teaching.  In  many  American  cities^  it  is  possible  to  point  to  the  first 
Irish,  Jewish,  or  Italian  schoolteacher,  and  a  decade  two  later,  to 
see  that  a  majority  of  t^e  teachers  in  that  system  are  Irish,  Jewish,  or 
Italians  and  then  the  time,  not  many  decades  later,  when  the  next  racial 
or  nationality  group  is  teaching  in  the  schopls.  y 

In  the  past,  ethnic  stratification  was  perceived  in  conjunction  with 
ethnic  succession,  so  it  was  assun]ed  no  group  was  on  a  particular  rung 
of  the  ladder  permanently.  This  expectation  implied,  of  course,  4hat 
the  next  rung  was  available  because  the  group  that  used  to  be  there 
had  also  moved  up  a  rung.  If  ethnic  succession  was  working,  then 
nobody  needed  to  complain,  because  everyone*s  time  would  eventual- 
ly come.  There  were  unspoken  assumptions  in  the  system  that  all 
groups  would  start  in  the  same  place  and  move  in  the  same  order;  that 
by  the  time  Italians  arrived  on  the  higher  rung,  the  ^evious  group, 
maybe  Irish,  would  have  moved  up  a  rung,  so  they  would  always  be 
ahead  of  the  Italians,  but  the  Italians  were  higher  than  they  had  teen, 
and  that  was  good  enough.  I  think  those  were  the  unspoxen 
assumptions  w^heri  I  was  growing  up. 

Today,  the  flaws  in  the  system  are  showing.  Groups  did  not  all  start 
from  the  same  starting  line,  so  some  groups  have  a  very  long  way  to 
climb.  The  idea  that  at  the  end  of  the  20th  century  individuals  of 
Polish  or  Italian  descent  should  still  be  held  back  because  their 
immigrant  ancestors  were  peasants  rather  than  city  people  is  unaccept- 
able. And  Amengans  are  less  willmg  than  before  to  tolerate  permanent 
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catchup  games;  Even  if  people  are  moving  up  the  income  and  status 
ladder,  if  they  are  permanently  in  a  stratified  relationship  with  other 
groups,  an4  a/wa>^5  behind  other  groups,  that  is  no  longer  right.  And 
some  of  the  uns^ken  rules  of  the  game  do  not  work,  if  they  eVer  did. 
When  members  of  a  group  moved  from  ditch  digging  into  good 
factory  jobs,  i^y  moved  as  quickly  as  they  could,  and  few  members  of 
the  group  raffed  the  group's  hold  on  digging  ditches,  so  those  jobs 
were  availaMe  to  the  next  group  down  the  line.  But  when  a  group  has 
been  teaching  school,  and  some  of  its  members  start  moving  up,  the 
group  isn't  rtady  to  give  up  schoolteaching,  and  the  tensions  build  up, 
as  has  been  obvious  in  the  last  decade.  Various  ethnic  groups  are  in 
competitive  contention  for  the  same  occupations,  even  though  one  is 
coming  from  below,  and  the  other  is  lingering  from  above. 

So  American  society  is  examining  theprocesses  of  the  occupational 
structure,  and  reexamining  the  assum^Mns  that  were  the  bases  For  so. 
long  for  unquestioning  faith  in  the  "unflfci  hand^of  the  market."  . 

It  is  at  this  point  that  questions  start  getting  asked  and  afRrmative 
action  programs  become  part  of  public  policy.  Current  policies  are  in 
existence  because  the  point  has  been  made  that  employment  barriers 
have  been  causally  linked  to  race  and  sex  and  ethnicity,  that  they 
wouldn't  change  in  the  normal  course  of  ^events  and  with  the  passage 
of  a  little  time  However,  in  the  case  of  race  and  sex,  it  is  possible  to 
test  these  contentions.  The  census,  other  Government  agencies, 
numerous  sources  of  data  within  universities,  and  survey  agencies  have 
amassed  statistics  which  can  be  studied  on  these  questions,  and  it  is 
possible  to  evaluate  the  charge  that  actual  discrimination,  rather  than 
pure  chance  or  temporary  history,  explains  occupational  patterns  for 
women  and  racial  minorities.  Therefore  programs  have  been  instituted 
to  overcome  the  discriminaiion  against  women  and  some  racial 
mmorities. 

With  these  programs  ftt  in  place,  it  is  becoming  more  important  to 
test  the  charge  that  groups  other  than  women  an^  racial  minorities 
have  also  suffered  sy&temaiic  discrimination.  What  are  the  effects  of 
ethnicity  on  employment?  If  it  is  true  that  people  are  whem  they  are 
because  of  their  groups,  then  we  should  know  that,  and  decide  what  to 
do  aboutMt.  If  it  is  not  true,  tfen  we  are  free  to  go  on  to  the  solution  of 
other  problems.  The  rest  of  this  paper  is. concerned  with  examining 
available  data,  reporting  some  explanations^pf  the  partial  findings,  and 
suggesting  problem  ar^as  m  relation  to  ethnicity  and  emploj^ment. 

Employment  data  on  ethnic  groups  is  in  a  diflerent  condition  from 
that  regarding  women  and  racial  minorities.  It  is  far  less  adequate,  and 
subject  to  misinterpretation.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  where  most 
numbers  are  collected,  and  it  should  be  the  best  source  for  the  data  we 
need,  but  it  is  not  adequate  in  these  areas.  The  census  usually  identified 
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the  foreign^born,  but  through  long  periods  in  the  19th!century,  their 
children  were  not  identified  from  other  native-born,  Th^  prd^ess  of 
assimilation  was  not  expected  to  take  more  than  a  generation.  After  the 
restrictive  immigration  laws  half  a  century  ago,  immigrants  were  • 
expected  to  deqrease  in  number  and  in  influence!  so  for  a  period  in  the 
20th  century,  the  descendants  of  immigrants  were  identified  m 
children  of  the  forei^-born,  but  not  in  terms  of  their  country  of 
origin.  Some  of  these  census  decisions  and  omissions  were  based  on 
the  bejief  that  immigrants  would  be  so  completely  integrated  into  the 
society  that  queries  about  their  origins  would  be  ofTensive  intrusiphs 
or  interpreted  as  attempts  to  set  them  apart.  It  is  becoming  apparent 
that  ethnic  origins  do  not  disappear  after  the  first  generation,  or  even 
the  second,  and  that  they>  may  affect  emplofment  opportunities'  In 
ways  that  cannot  be  accurately  gauged  with  currently  available 

statistics.       ^  ^  * 

Today*  the  foreign-bom  and  the  next  generation,  the  children  of  the 
fbreign-born,  are  identified  by  country  of  origin,  and  their  schodiiig, 
ogcupation,  income  and  other  data  ar^  tabulated^  in  relation  to  thes 
categories.  If  respondents  do  not  have  a  foreign-born  parent,  they  are 
not  questioned  about  foreign  origins  at  all  The  only  question  th^t 
identifies  fater  generations  in  relation  to  ethnic  origins  asks  what 
language  other  than  English  was  spoken  in  the  person's  hom§  when  he 
or  she  was  a  child.  This  question  has  only  limited  usefulness  in 
identifying  third  or  fourth-generation  ethnics/since  the  employment 
Sopporiunities  of  many  third  geheration'individuals  may  be  affected  by 
their  ethnicity  without  a  foreign  language  being  spoken  in  the  home. 
In  fact,  the  common  American  pattern  is  to  retain  many  of  the  older 
marks  of  ethnicity  long  after  the  mother  tongue  has  become  inaccessi- 
ble. Furthermore,  the  census  makes  no  use  of  this  information  about 
foreign  language  other  than  to  tabulate  it:  no  cross  tabulations  as  to 
occupations,  education,'  income,  and  so  on  are  available  in  the  printM 
volumes.  The  raw  census  data  may  bejkvailable,  but  scholars  have  not 
made  use  of  it,  as  they  can  of  the  published  data,  (For  the  Spanish- 
speaking,  no  matter  what  their  generation,  this  situation  is  being 
corrected,  but  not  for  other  ethnic  groupsO 

-  So,  as.  to  the  most  likely  source  of  data,  there  is  only  information  for 
the  foreign-born  generation  and  the  children  of  that  generation,  but 
not  for  the  succeeding  generations.  For  th^se  two  generations,  quite  a 
bit  of  information  is  available,  but  because  later  generations  are  not 

-  icl^ntified,  the  data  on  the  lingering  effects  of  ethnicity  is  limited. 

These  are  not  the  only  serious  shortcomings  of  the  census  data  for 
evaluating  the  effects  of  ethnicity  00  employment.  I  do' not  know  the 
legal  history  of  the  census,  but  I  assume  that  for  reasons  growing  out 
of  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  or  because  of  our  fear  that 
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reJigious  discriniinatiQn  could  develop,  the  census  does  not  ask 

/religious  fdemirication.  This  seriously  Jimits  the  value  of  census  data. 
When  certain  etHnic  groups,  for  instance  the  Irish,  have  been 

*  differentiated  by  religion *in  other  surveys,  there  have  been  signific&nt 
differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  education,  occupa- 
tion, income,  and  other  variables.  The  twoTeligious  groups  seem  to  be 
separate  subgroups  within  the  Irish  ntftion&lity  group.  (See  Aodrew 
Greely  *both  Ethnicity  in  the  United  States^  New  York:  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  1974,  and  The  American  Cathoiic.  New  York:  Basic  Books,  Inc., 
1977/)  GatholiC'Pfotestant  differences  may  also  be  important  1n 

'  relation  to  other  European  nationality  groups.  Available  data  also 
suggests  that  Jewish-Catholic  or  Jewish-Russian  Orthodox  distinctions 
are  necessary  with  the  data  concerning^he  Polish,  Russian,  Lithuani- 
an, Latvian,  and  other  east.  European  groups,  if  that  ^ta  is  to  make 
sense.  The  dccupational  distribution  of  Jews  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  other  groups  from  each  country.  Greeley's  studies  indicate  that 
trends  are  seriously  muttled  when  the  two  religious  Jtoups  are  not 
differentiated.  Some  studies  have  even  suggested  important  income 
variations  among  Protestant  subgroups  in  the  United  States.  (Galen 
Gockel,  "Income  and  Religious  Affiliation:  A  Regression  Analysis,'* 
American  Journai  of  Sociology,  74:632,  p,  49). 

There  are  othex  sources  of  Government  data,  .but  they  are  hardly 
more  enlightening  on  lat^r  generations  or  religious  differences.  The 
Federal  Government  has  included  a  question  on  ethnic  origins,  rather 
than  the  narrower  question  concei^ning  a  foreign  language  ^spoken  in 
the  home,  on  sdme  Current  Population  Survey  series  reports  limited^to 
a  few  European  groups.  In  the  March  1972  survey,  about  half  of  the 
204,8  million  people  covered 'identified  themselves  with  one  of  these 
origins.  There  are  then,  a  lot  more  people  with  identifiable  ethnic 
connections  than  the  two-generation  census  count  of  "foreign-stock" 
indicates*  and  the  census  would  be  a  source  of  important  information  if 

.  102  million,  ins'tead  of  the  33.6  million  in  the  two  generations  currently 
identified,  could  be  studied.  However,  the 'Census  Population  Survey 
figures  ^jave  very  limited  value  because  they  do  not  differentiate 
between  generations  ahall.  Summary  information  about  an  immigrant 
group  that  is  mostly  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  generation  is  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  information  ^bout  a  group  that  is  mostly  first  and  sepond 
generation. 

There  is  some  otherdata  on  ethnics  in  addition  to  census  and  Census 
Population  Survey  data.  For  this,  we  can  thank  Andrew  Greeley  who 
has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  understanding  of  ethnic  differences 
as  they  relate  to  achievement  both  by  drawing  attention  to  the  paucity 
of  research  and  the  poor  quality  of  data  (see  especially,  Ethnicity  in  the 
United  States,  p.  35-40),  and  by  drawing  attentior^  to  and  reanalyzing 
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available  survey  data  that  was  collected  for  other  purposes  by  major 
unfversily  research  ofrganizaiipns:  Ah  abbrevTated  attempt  to  examine 
the  '^facts**  abouf  European  ethnics  and  ernployment  will  begin  with 
census  data  and  will  comp'^fe  that  with  some  ,of  Gref ley's  findings, 
which  differentiaie  religious  subgroups  within  nationality  groups^ 
Greeley's  data  is  based  on  a  srRiller. population,  and  it  gets  even  , 
smaller  seeming  by  ^e  time  he  sorts  all  the  categdries  and  subsets. 
Between  his  data  and  t4ie^  census,  d^finirive  answers  are  not  possiWe, 
.   but  important  questions  are  suggested,  *       "  ^ 
*On  what  basis  do^eVdeter^iHe  that  groups  have  or  have  not  . 
suffered,  from  discrimination?  Eveti  more  directly,  how  do  we  assess 
their  occupatighal  accOTftplisfiments?  The  income  peopl^can  earn  and 
the  kinds  of  jobs  they  hold"  are  measures.  The  commonly  accepted 
values  of  this  society  accept  'the  cAsus  occupational  categories  as  a 
loose  sort  of  ranking':  skilled  jobs  better  4han  unskilled,  professional 
and  technical  a  higher  attainment  than  others,  Of  course,  income  and  ^ 
occupation  are. closely  related  to  questions  that  have  been  examined  in 
earlier  sessions;  to  education  and  t%  residence,  as  those  iwp  are  related 
to  each  other  as  well  as  to  employment.  So  this  examination  of  ^ 

'  ethnicity  and  employment  will  only  toucK  on  questions  that  are  often 
antecedent  to  the  ones  dealt  with^  here.  Since  r^work^clQ^sely  with' 
union  members,  J  am  particul'arly  sensitive  td^the  dangers  of  jurisdic- 

'  tional  intrusion,  and  I  will  tread  carefully,  especially  since  I  will  have 
arrived  at  some  of  thes'fc  conclusion^  before  I  have  .had  a  chance  to 
hear  the  c^ftlfcienis  on  education  and  housing  and  ethnicity.  ^The 
figures  quoted  wtJl  be  from  the  1970  census,  which  is,  in  late  1979,  as 
outdated  as  a  census  gets  before  it  becomes  history,  *but  sinca|he  chief 

'  interest  here  is  in  trends  and^^£omparisons,  it  will  suffice. 

A  quick  measure  of  mcome  is  the  median  income.  A  selected 
comparisan  of  the  median  incomes  for  families  of  several  European 
nationalities  are  listed  below.  I  have  afbltraril>  selected  only  certain  of 
the  national  groups  lit^d  in  the  cergus.  Seventeen  European  nationali- 
ty groups  are  ideptified.  but  I  have  chosen  only  those  most  frequently  ; 
mentioned  in  discussions  of  ethnicity,  the  Irish,  Polish,  Russian,  and 
Ifalian,  us  well  as  a  cou^e  mciuded  to  suggest  comparisons  for  later 
studies.  Czechoslova^yfc  ,are  included  because  they  are  a  Slovak 
group  without  the  large  number  of  Jews  that  are  included  in  the  * 
figures  for  ^issian  and  Polish  immigrants.  Likewise,  I  have  included 
Grtfeks  because  they  are  an  identifiable  Mediteranean  group  which 
might  usefully  be  contrasted  to  the  Italians,  The  figures  I  have  chosen 
are  for  only  second-gen efation  natives^ of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage. 
These  were  selected  beca^^the  ttvrd  generation  is  not  listed,  as  noted 
earlier,  and  heuausc;  studying  the  immigrant  generation  would  ^ lead 
away'from  a  tbcus^on  effects  of  ethnicity  to  the  effects  of  immigration. 
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In  1969  fnedii&n  Inicome  for  all  U.S.  families  was  $9,3^7,  but  for  ali 
white  families,  it  was  $9J63,        the  native  families  of  (breign  or 
mixed  parentage  from  the  following  countries,  it  was:  Ireland  $11J76, 
Poland  $12,275p  Czechoslovakians  $11,094,  Greece  S12J47;  U  S  S.R 
$14,281.  Italy  $11,857.  * 

The  group  with  the  lowest  median,  Czechoslpvakiarts,  is  $1,300 
above  the  median  for  white  Americans,  ,and  the  other  nationality 
groups  are  even  higher.  Does  this  mean  that  not  only  are  ethnics  not  f 
the  victims  pf  discrimination,  but  that  they  are  the  most  fortunate 
beneficiaries  of  the  American  system?  That  conclussion  ofihnot  be 
drawn  from  thi  figures  above  because  they  are  for  the  whole  natron, 
and  importan|  regional  differences  must  be  considered. 

There  ar^  wide  differences  aniong  median  incomes  for  white 
families  in 'different  I  regions  of  the  country^  Total  White  $9,763,. 
Northeast  White  $10,529,  Northcentral  White  $10,234,  South  White, 
$8,733.  West  White  $10,4M.  Why  is  this  relevant  to  Eurq-ethnics?  In^ 
large  part,  they  are  concentrated  in  those  regions  with  higher  median 
incomes,  and  least  likely  to  reside  in  the  South,  which  has  the  lowest 
median  income;  ' 
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'  i^tfipugh  these  figures  only  ^eal  with  the  two  genarationsrihey  also 
reflect  the  settlem^t  of  oldfr  generations  of  the  same  groups*  partly 
becauie  we, know  from  history  thatMmmigmnts  in  earlier  periods, 
settled  in  jhe^  areas,  and  because  we  also  know  that  the  usual  pattern 
is*  for  new  immig^nts  to  grayitate  to  area^  settled  by  their  .earlier*, 
compatrioel.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  number ^fEurb-ethnies  in- 
the  South     even  lower  than  appears  Jom  the  table,  because  the 
figures  f0t  foreign  derivation  in  the  South  include  many  from  the 
Hispanic  countries  of  this  hemisphere.  Mbre  than  28  percent  of  .the 
residents  of  the  Northeast  pe  first  or  second  generation  Americans  of 
foreign  extraction,  as  compareS  ta^nly  ,6.6  percent  in  the  South. 
.    A  more  important  ivay  to  evaluate  the  distributiojnal  disparities  by 
region  is  to  note  tlmt  around  41  percent  of  the  total  number  of  foreign* 
.bom  and  natives  of  foreign  or  njixed  parentage  reside  in  the  Northeast, 
although  that  area  \i  the  residence  of  only  24  perc^t  of  the  total 
population.  The  two  generations  of  "foreign-stopk,"  are  distribut|d  by 
region  as  fbllow^:       ^  \         '  ^ 
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adv^ntage^of  concefttration  in  thpsa  areas.  However,  future  pfospects. 
are  less  pdsUiYe,  and  that  will  be  discussed 

The  partiauiar  ethnic  groups  we  are  examifting,  other  than  Czechos- 
lovaki,  ftr^r  more  highly  urbanized  than  while  American  families  as  a 
whole*  and  urban  inGOmes  are  higher  than  .rural.  Also*  the  median  age 
of  the  groups  differs*  and  this  influences  income,  since  it  correlates 
with  education  differently^  in  various  groups.  *  _ 
,  Greeley  hM  a  much  smallet  sample,  of  cdurse,  than  the  cfcnsus 
(with  J5me  of  his  gfoups  numbering  just'  over  .one  hundred*  and 
others,  several  himdrefl)  but  he  did  differentiate  by  reUgion  and  by 
age.  He  found,  as  those  familiar  wfth  the  data  koow*  that  Jews  had 
higher- incomes  than  other  Russia^,  Polishior  German  people,  but  h^ 
most  interesting  pnding  was  that  aqiong  Cafholic  ethnics  over  40  ^^ars 
^of  age,  onWthe  Irish  earn  above  the  national  median  (Greeley  ro^d 
4 Irish  Catherines  more  successful  than  the  median,  and  Irish  Protestants 
les4^successrc^jgctuse  religious  differences  are  not  listed,  the  census 
figures  on  the  InsnT^e  almost  as  distorted  as  those  on^Ri^siqns)  but 
among  those  y^^^r  40,  all  but  the  Spanish  speaking  earn  more  than  the 
natjpnal.*median,  the  Slavs  highest  above  the  median  ($K022),  Italiana 
nekt  ($896),  and  Poles  .lowest,  but  still  higher  than  the  median  ($370). 
(Greeley*  Eihmcity  .in  jhe  Unite0  States,  p.  73)/ This  suggests  that 
census  figures  foE-tj^e  U,S,S.R,  and  Poland  are  largely  but  not  totally 
deceiving  thjough  the  inclusion  pf  the  higher  earnmgs  of  Jews, . 
although  figures  quoted  by  Lopata  suggested  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  1902-1924  immigration  from  Poland  jwas  Jewish, 
(Helena  Znani^dLopatrf,  **ProbIems  of  Estimation  and  Parameters**' 

'  The  occupatiofl^^pH^^t^ution  is ^§o  computed  from  the  censuSj 
\-  comparing  the  nativa  m^|S  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  from  the 
^selected  European  co\ntries' to  white  American  males.  "The  occupa- 
tional categories  ar^.thAjtandard  census  classifications.  The  figures  are 
United  to'males  for  reasons  of  time  arid" space*  and  because  there  seem 
to  be  cultural  differences  among  these  ethnic  groups  as  to  female  labor 
force  participation  rate  and  some  occupational  variation  ^mong  the 
females  that  would  distract  frdm  a  quick  overview. 

Not  only  is  eachlof  the  ethnic  groups  ^fferejit  from  the  distribytion 
for  the  U,S.  white  male,  but  there  ^  a  large  variation  among  groups, 
'  The '  Russian  and  Greek  groups  are  more  heavily  concentrated  in 
professional  and  technical  occupations  than  the  national  average.  The 
Russian  figures  probably  reflect  the  Jewish-Orthodox  Church  mix/ 
The  Irish  rate  \%  betweeA  the  Greek-Russian  and  the  U,Sl  white  male* 
while  the  Italian  group  is  just  lower  than  the  rate  for  tha  U,S,  ^ite 
male.  F^r  managers  artd  administrators,  the  group  from  Czechoslovak 
kia  isJhe  only  one  below  thp  national  average*  but  the  Italian  group  is 
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,  above  it  by  less  ^jian  the  rthers./Tha  ^Lussian  group  stands  itf^ms 
of  the  sizeAf  the  Rercent^e  in;  sales  worki  the  Greek  groirmhas  fewer 
in  Mes  thin  the^^^mn^^ut^iglitly  more  than  the  others.  Tke  Czech 
gtoup  ti-ails.  Tht^jip  are  ©specif    high  ii^  clerical  work!  ^nd  this 
may  reflect,  arnpigj^    explanation^,  government  employment.  The 
Polishw  Czech,  ^rM^alian  groups  are  all  more  likely  to  beVraft 
worltfrs^  than  the'  iArnerican  w]^i*e  ,male  average,  while  the  orter 
groups  are  less  iiktly  than  the  national  average  to  be  "operatic 
^excluding  transportation,"  Tn'eaning  in  manj^  cases,  a  lemiskilled 
^  unskilled  factory  workerl  while  the  other  groups  reported  were  ar#^ 
wdi  below  the  average/The  Irish,  Greek,  and  Italians  are  dispropor- 
tionately in  service  occdpations,  and  ^he  Russians  (or '  Russians,-, 
includmg  Jews)  disproportionately  noi  in  service  occupations,  ' 
These  figures  seem  to  confirn*  some  of  the  popular  conceptions  of 
Italians.  A  lot  ofTtalians  ar^  skilled  craftsmen  in  the  building  trades, 
,    and  Italiatn,  Polirfh  and  Czechbslpvakian  men  are  likely^  to  be  in  the 
skilled  jobs  iri^famorierand  in  oihe?^rades,  and  often  in  the  s^iskilled 
or  unskilled  factory  jobs.  The  Iriih,  Russian,  and  Greek  workers  are 
^   often  in  the  wlyte  collar  occupations,  in  a  difTerent  mix^^for  eadh,  but  all 
heading  for  the  desks, 
Greeley's  findings  suggest  an  even  greater  concentration  than  that 
/*   reflected  la'^censuk  figures  of  polish,  Italian,  and  Slavic  men  in  the 
craftg  a^  in  faat&ries,  #specially  among  the  **SlaVic",  a  category  ' 
'  whicpiA^^aes  iKokians  but  not  Russian  Jews^         ,      .  \  - 

Non^j^f^lth^^/statistics 'quoted,  neither^  the  Census  Bureau's  nor 
Greelfy.^^ ^ntrol  for  the  size^of  cities  in^  which  the  groups  live.  In 
GreeW^'s's"kmpl|^81  percent  of  East  European  Jews  live  jn  mfetropoli- 
tan  ar^as  of^^lr  two  million,  while  only  44' percent  6f  Italians,  30 
percent  of  P|#sh^;and  28  percent  of  Slavics  do:  A  case  could  be  made 
for, the  dif[^|^ntia|  afTect  on  occupational  distribution  of  size  of  city. 
^  *Greeiey  dotp/foif-'contrdi  for  generaiion  in  the  secondary  data  he  is 
*  analyzing.  Si]|ce=  80  percent  of  the  Irish  in  his  sample  are  in  this 
country  th^fe^  generations  or  more,  while^  only  31  percent  and  30 
p^rcerft  of  the  Polish  and  Slavic  respondents  are  native  children  of' 
native  parents,  geiferation  probably  relat^  to  important  differencgs  in 
occupational  distribution,  no  inatter  howMmperfectly  the  ^^erican 
dream  operates.  '  . 

The  1970  census  listed  each  of  the  nationality  groups,  .including  all 
the  European  grou^i^r  each  of  several  selected  Standard  Metropoli-^ 
tan  Statistical  Are^l,'  ^ti  a,  cursory  examination  of  ,  the  occupational 
distribution  for  a  particular  groifp^in  t^o  different  cities,  as  compared 
with  native  white  Americans,  an^ts  compared  with*  the,  ^ther 
nationality  groups  in  this  discussion,  suggests  that  analysis  of  aggregate 
'  IJ,S.  figures  may  not  be  tellijig  us  yie'most  Important  things  we  want 
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to  know,  We  really  want  \6  know  if  European^etlmic  Amerieans  are 
finding  them^lves  fockadinto  ni^ow  opportun^&^truetureiyDo  they 
have  decent  jobs  and  decent  incomes,  but  a^sanse  that  they  are  nOt 
going  anywhere  in  termitof  status?  The  aggregate  census  figures  and 
Greeley's  ^em  to  suggeit  that.  But  what  has  lock^  certain  groups  in 
and  not  others?  Why.  have  the  Jevys  moved  up  the  job  pr^^ige^and  r 
*  income  ladder,  even  though  they  are  subjected  to  certam  kftids  of 
discrimination?  Why  does  it  seem  as  if  IWian  and  p^rfi  groups  stay  a 
step  behind  the  others  in  education,^  gJthough  their  income  is 
sometimes  higher?  If  there  it  something  causal  in  a  group's  culture, 
somethiiig  carried  over^frop^generation  to  generation,  then  that  group 
should  have  similar  experiences .  wherever  it  settles  in  the  United 
States*  Ifi  on  tH6  contrary,  granting  their  hereditary  values,  groups  find 
*thit  their  enviroment  is  also  causal,  then  they  should  have  difFerent 
'experiences  when  they  settle  in  various  cities  or  areas  under  dissimilar 
circumstances.  And  tfcwe  different  experiences  when  they  settle  in 
/various  cities  or  areas  under  dissimilar  circumstances.  And  these  ' 
differences  should  lead^ us  to  an  understandingofjhe  groir^^ 
experience  if  many  of  their  Settlements  were  of  a  particular  Wnd^  . 

The  next  .section  summarizes  influential  social  science  expl|yiations\ 
for  the^seeming  disparities  in  occupation^  mo^lity  among  ethnic- 
religidus^roupf.  A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  to  social- 
'  psycholo^cal  explfeiations.  Rosen  (B'C.  Rosen,  "Race,  Ethnicity  and 
^  the 'Achievement  Syndrome,''  American  Sociological  Review  24  (Febru- 
ary 1959)i  47-60)  suggested  that  the  socioeconoipic  achievement 
differences  he  found  between  Jewish  boys  and^S^them  Italian  boys 
correlated  with  differences  in  achievement^related  values  and  achieve- 
ment motivation,  Lensfei  (G  Lenski,  The  Religious  Factor,  New  York:  ^ 
Anchor,  Doableday)  also  looked  to  difierenass  in  v^ork-related  values. 
This  is  to  say  that  some  ethnic  groups,  but'n^  others,  pla5e  a  high 
value  on  individual  achievement.  The  groups  most  likely  to  achieve 
are  those  for  whom, work  has  high  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  valuei  people 
who  lik6  to  work  and  who  like  to  be  rewarded  for  their  work.  The 
/'values"  described  in  these  studies  are 'psychological  constructs 
developed  to  fit  combinations  of  responses  found  from  sets  of 
questions  exploring  attitudes.  Vecoli  (Rudolph  Vecoli,  "The  Kalian 
Americans"  Centef  Magazine,  July-August  1974,  p.3 1)  de^ribes 
vriues  discernible  in  people's  liyes.  He  points  to  the  impprtance  Wthe 
family  and  the  home  for  Itdian-Americans,  both  which  could 
emphasize  the  importance  of  occupational  achievement  in  terms  of 
status,  although  not  of  achievement  in  terms  of  income.  In  a  more 
recent  discussion.  Schooler  restates  similar  ideas  in  terms  of  culture 
rather  than  in  terms  of  psychological  syndfomes  (Carmi  Schooler, 
"Serfdom's  Legacy:  An  Ethnic  Continuum,"  American  Journal  of 
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Sdciology,'  May   1976).  He  argues  that'  Southern  Italians  were 
peasants  in  Ual^,  acquired  cultura!  traits  In  those  roles  which  made  it . 
^ppssible  for  theifl  to  accept  subordination,  and  in  the  U^ed  States, 
stepped  into  jobs  in  which  a  willingness  to  accept  subordination  wa%' 
also  att  asset,  or  even  a  necessity,  ■  ^-  0 

Recently,  other  sociologists  have  proposed  that  it  is  necessar^i  to 
look  at  what  happened  to  groups  when  they  arrived  and  in  the  paftqds 
that  followed*  insiead  of  studying  rt^ir  social-psychological  character^ 
istics  out  of  context.  Asslmilatiorf&ts  believe  that  the  differences  wijh; 
which  groups  com^  will  dilute  and  become  less  important,  and 
pi uralists  believe  that  the  difFerences  will  continue  in  impprtancer 
Yancey  et  ai  (WiUmm  L.  Yancey,  Eugene  P,  Erikson,  and 'Richard  N, 
Juliani,  "Emergent  Ethnicity  -  a  Review  and  Reformulation/)  Ameri- 
can  Spciologkal  Rqnew,  Vol  4Ip  June  1976^  pp.  391-403.)  suggest, 
instead,  thai  groups  find  themselves  ^ere  they  do  in  the  United  States 
partly  because  of  the  baggage  they  brought,  and  largely'because  af  the 
sifuatidns  they  found  when  they  arrived  and  with  which 'they  had  to 
deal  in  ensuing  periods,- TWs^approach  suggests  that  a  group's  ethnic  ^ 
characteristics  or  con^sciouiness  may  be  formed^  reinforced,  revived, 
or  dissipated  by  the  kinds  of  experi^^es  it 'has.  Ife  ecpnomic  and 
occupational  experiences  aM  the  most  important  of  all  in  innuencing 
the  totfl  ^^vironment,  ana  creating  dr  denying  future  economic  and 
occupational  opportunities.  Many  Jews  had  urbtfn  sldUs  when  they 
came,  but  also,  they  came  at  a  time  of  rapidly  expanding  opportunities 
in  the  clothing  industry  which,  in  the  late  I      century  and  early  20th, 
was  located  in  the  biggest*cities  offering  go^  prpfpapls  for  upward 
mobility.  So  Jews  brought  urban  skills  and  fiad^oppdrtunities  to 
improve  them.  The  |lavs  and  the  Poles  came  wfiea  the  mines  and  th| 
steelmills  were  seeking  wopkers,  and  they  settleff^ftii'  areas  that 
provided  stabiHty  but  few^routes  for  education  and  mobilityJAll  these 
'groups,  inpludingi  the  Italians,  Settled  in  comunities  to  which  they 
formed  strong  ties.  Such  ties  made  them  reluctant  to  leave  in  s'^ch  of 
greater  oppoi^unities  elsewhere,  or  even  to  abandon  the  area  fflnng  a 
period  of  economic^decline.  The  educational  and  economig  achieve- 
ment of  Ureek^,  if  the  data  m  the  census  is  correct,  may  be  due  not 
only  to  the  culture  or  values  they  brought,  but  also  to  the  smaller 
settlements  they  formed  in  many  communities,  compared  toTtalians, 
Poles,  and  othersf  Relative  marginality  prevented  the  formation  of 
large,  secure  enclaves,  and  may  Have  led  to  the'  r^cognitioif  of 
opportunities  for -entrepreneurship  and  an  emphasis  on  pushing  the 
children  up  and  out.  Other  groups,  living  in  larger  ethnic  communities, 
were  able  to  fettle,  even  though  poorly,  and  maintain^fies  to  an  ' 
industry  that  ofTered  the  promise  of  future  employment  without 
upward  mobility.  The  single  Vietnamese  and  other  Oriental  families 


moving  into  our  towris  today  may  be  fecreating  the  patterns  of  the. 
groups  whose  ejsperienM  ww  related  to  marginality. 

If  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  various  Euro-ethnic  groups  is 
to  be  ewnined  in  terras  at  the  structure  that  each  group  came  into, 
and  in  terms  of  the  change  in  the  structure  OiVer  the  years  that  the 
group  has-been  settled  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  greater  need  to 
study  societal  trends  than  to?l^eculate  about  or  measure  nationality- 
group  psyches.  The  value  placed  on  individual  achievement  and 
eduaction,  or,  conversely,  the  val^  placed  on  family  loyalty 'and 
stability,  cannot  be  ^dismissed  But  m  somfc  settings,  achievement 
drives,  if  they  are  to  operate,  cdl  for  su^rhuman  efForts,  andjn  other 
settings,  they  are  rewwded  and  reinforced.  ^    *  / 

What  opportunities  ar%thfre  for  the  Italian,  Polish,  Slavic,  and 
/  ;  other  groups  to  kfep  moving  up  in  thtf  way  that  the  Irish  and  the^Jews 
did,  and  what  are  the  opportunities  for  all  the  Eurb'Ethnics  to  break 
through  the  final  barriers  in  industry  and  finance,  if  they  wisi2=And 
*«4^^t  effect  will  the  afllmative  action^rograms  for  women  and  racial 
minorities  have  on  thesfl^portunities? 

When  Euro-ethnic  groups  are  compared  in  two  cities  (or,  more 
accwately,  in  two  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas)  (SMS As) 
in  two  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  rankings  between  the  groups 
may^shifti  a  group  that  has  a  lower  median  incomeintheEast  may  have 
one  of  the  higher  median  incomes  in  the  West.  Of  a  group  ,  with  an 
especially  low  percentage  of  pfofessional  and  technical  v^orkers  in  one 
part  of  tie  country  may  have  art  especially  high  percentage  in  another 
pjea.  Even  e^ucaiional  rankings  shift  for  some  of  the  groups,  although 
they  shift  little  for  others.  (Some  groups  have  a  much  higher 
'  educational  level  in  west  coast  SMSAs  than  in  the  East,  but  they  still 
rank  below  most  of  the  other  ethnic  |roups.)  ' 

It  is  obvious  that  groups  found  different  opportunities  in  each' 
region,  and  that  d^pite  ethnic  succession,  they  got  locked  into 
occupational  roles  in  certain  cities.  In  some  cases,  superficial  analysis 
suggests  that  the  group  which  is  the  largest  ethnic  group  in  one  city 
miy*  be  of  low  status  there,  while  the  same  nationality  group,  when  it  is 
a  smaller  grpup  in  another  city  Oarge,  but  soldier  than  some  others)  is* 
of  relatively  high  status.  Of  course,  when  particular  ethnics  are 
dispersed  or  are  a  very  small  group,  they  seldom  differ  from  the  other 
segments  of  the  society.  In  the  past  assimilationists  would^  have 
concluded  that  ethnic  groups  should  disperse,  but  neither  ethnic  nor 
racliLl  groups  will  accent  that  answer  today.  However,  analysis  of  the 
/-mobility  processes  related  to  dispersal  can  lead  to  an  understanding  of 
mobility  processes  that  could  Operate  in  largf,  cohesive,  ethnic 
communitias.  Despite  limitations  in  census  data  on  ethnics,  a  serious 
^tufciy  rather  than  a  glance  at  the  Comparative  occupational  distribu- 
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lions  in  difTerent  metropolitan  are^  should  be  conducted  on  recent 
data.  Liebersoi?  developed  some  of  iha  most  interest  in  thegretical 
frameworks  in  the  literature  using'  1930' census  data  in  the  early 
(Stmley  Liebe^onj  Ethnic  Patterns  in  American  Cities,  NY-  Free  Press 
of  Olencoe,  1963),  mnd  it  is  time  to  examttie  the  impHcatbns, 

Study  of  the  variation  for  a  group  from  one  area  to  another  should 
be  very  fruitful  for  increasing  pur  understand ingi  but  the  reality  of  the 
near  future  lies  in  the  Northeast,  and  North  Central  Sta|es,  whece  the 
Euro-Ethnics  are  most  Gbncentrated,  As  mentioned  earlier,  28  percent 
of.  the  population  in  the  Northe^t  R  made  up  of  first  or  second 
generation  irnmigrants,  two-thirds  of  first  and  second  generation  are  in 
the  Northeast  and  North  Central  States*  and  we  know  that  jmost  of  the 
older  ethnic  settlementi  are  also  in  these  areas.  "  v 

One  of  the  most  importMt  phenomena  of  recent  decades  has  been 
the  shift  of  industry  away  from  the  Northeast.  A  few  decadei^  ago, 
there  was  the  shift  of  the  textile  industry  fron^  New  England  to  the 
Sbuthj  and  in  more  recent  decades,  the  shift  of  other  industries,  not 
only  of  the  plants,  but  of  the  hesdquarter^and  other  operations  to  the 
.  part  of  the  country  we  call  the  Sun  Belt  In  the  last  few  months,  and 
especially*  this  week,  the  newspapers  have  been  filled  with  stories  of 
steel-companies  that  are  closing  plantSp  threatening  to  close  themj  or 
cutting  back  in  employment.  The  automobile  industry  is  currently  in- 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  most  serious  layoffs  in  its  history  *  at  the  same 
time  that  most  of  the  Wiajor  companies  have  relatively  hew  plants  in 
other  areas  or  are  prcjducinggfars  abroad.  As  plants  of  an  earliejr  era 
become  obsolescent,  iijstead  pf  renovating,  reconverting,  or  recoridi- ' 
tioning  them,  firms  take  tha  opportunity  to  move  to  currently  more 
attractive  areas*  within  the  country  or  abroad.  This  means  a  sTitft  of 
jobs  away  from  the  major  ethnic  settlements  of  the  Northeastern  fcities, 
in  particular.  Clothing,  shoes,  autos,  steel,  the  electrical  industry,  air 
are  industries  (which  drew  immigrants  to  Pittsb|irgh,  DetroU,  New 
York,  and  New  England.  When  these  industries  go  south  or  go  abroad, 
it  is  wooers  of  Polish,  Slavic,  Portugiiese,  and  Italian  descent,  as  well 
as  bl^^,  who  afe  left  behind; 

SoS  a  Pennsylvanian,  I  think  in  terms  of  regional  problernSi  and  I 
suggest  that  these  regional-problems  are  some  of  the  most  important 
that  must  Be  considered  in  a  discussipn  of  the  probrems.and  prospects 
of  the  European  ethnics,  These,  regional  pipblems  relate  to  several 
specific  topics  which  most  clearly  address  the  civil  rights  issues  of 
^thnics  in  relation  to  employment.  Affirmative  action  or  rev^ie 
discrimination,  training  programs,  productivity  questions,  and  execu- 
tive suite  exclusion  fnust  be  examined  in  this  context  - 

I  am  sure  that  i^y  remarks  will  elicit  disagreement  among  you.  With 
the  statistical  evidence  as  inadequate  as  it  is,  no  one  is  sure  about  the 


state  of  ethnic  groups  in  1970,  and  there  is  even  less  evidence  of  what 
are  the  results  of  gdvernment  programs  encouraging  the  hiring  of 
women  and  racial  minorilieSf  But  educated  guesses  are  possible.  If 
pedble  of  Polish,  Slavic,  and  Italian  extraction  are  disproportionately 
em^oyed  in  the  skliled  trades  an4  in  factories  or  other  production 
jobs,  if  ihe^Irish  and  Italians  are  disptoporiionaiely  in  clerical  jobs, 
whjch  probably  includes  gbvernmeni  employment,  then  it  is  their  jobs 
foif  which  women  and  racial  minorities  are  competing  both  thrbugh 
affirmative  action  programs  ind  in  training  programs.  There  are  Unron 
and  employer  apprentic^ips,  jobs  with  good  mobility  potential  and; 
the  highest  fates  of  pay  ^ilabla  in  particular  areas  that  are  |oing  to 
women  and^racial  minority  members  in  many  immunities,  jobs  that 
might  ^$ve  been  filled  by  young  men  of  the^ethnic  groups  that  we  are 
discussing.  In  certain  communities,  it  is  obvious  that  revised  seniority 
practices,  combined  with  affirmative  action  hmng,  followed  by 
recession-induced  layoffs,  caused  bumping  of  ethnic  white  /workers 
and  the  layoff  of  some  of  thep/Bui  these  are  not  the  greatest  threat  to; 
the  continued  improvement  of  the  status  of  ethnic  minorities  in  these 
communities.  It  is,  .instead,  the  ^ifl  of  jobs,  of  plants,  of  whole 
industries  away,  from  the^  groups  under  d^iscussion.  So  ethnic  Ameri- 
can^ are.  facing  a  critical  period  in  terms  of  jobs,  but  it  is  because  they 
'  are  settled^  in  the  areas  from  which  the  jobs  are  going,  rather  than 
because  women  and  racial  minorities  are  not  waiting  for  ethnic 
succepion  to  proceed  ^  its  normal  pade;  The  stereotyped  image  of^the 
ethnic  fighting  affirmative  action,  Is  of  the  hardhat  the  skilled 
craftsman  in  the  building  trades.  Italian,  Polish*  and  Slavic  workers  are 
in  the  skiiled  trades  in  high  numbers  but  again,  even  where  affirmative 
action  programs  and  training  programs  =  are  instituted  with  some 
sincerity,  it  is  not  the  women  and  the  blacks  that  are  the  big  problem. 
It  is  the  serious  unemployqieni  in  the  building  industry  and  the  high 
.interest  rates  that  will  cause  even  niore  unemployment  in  that 
unfortunate  industry  before  thing  get  betrer. 

Agreeing  with  this  assessment  of  the  situation  will  not  leaye  you  in  a 
sanguine  .mood,  | Affirmative  action  may  not  be  the  euiprit.)  But 
whatever  theories  of^sociar  analysis  or  race  relations  we  espouse,  it  is 
clear  that  when  groups'  are  in  competition  for  limited  goods,,  the 
situation  is  more  conducive  to  conflict  between  these  groups  than  when] 
groups  are  not  in  competition  but  are  striving  for  shared  goals.  If  the 
country  is  facifig  a  period  not  only  of 'a  threai6fung  recession, 
exacerbated  by  our  fuel  problems,  ^ut,  also  a  period  of  long-range 
regional  and  international  readjustments,  a  period  in  which  jobs  are 
moving  to  low  wage  areas  of  the  country  and  low  wage  countries, 
tensions  will  increase.  Women  and  blacks  will  be  perceived  as^the 
villains  when  really,  thev  are  only  reaching  for  a^  piece  of  the  pie  in  the 
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American  iniditiun,  but  the  pie  will  have  gotten  smaller,  which  isn't  in 
the  American  tradition.  Of  course,  suhe  of  the  jobs  that  Women  get  due 
tp  atTirmative  action  will  go  to  ethnic  women,  so^  not  all  gams  of  women 
^are  losses  of  ethnic  groups. 

If  training  prnjrarfis  are  not  to  discriminate  against  ethnics  or  waste 
their  time  or  that  women  and  racial  minorities,  they  will  have  to  be 
focused  on  the  kinds  of  employment  that  will  be  available  in  the 
industftal  afeas-of'the  Northy  rather  than  training-for  ogc 
will  disappear  to  Texas  or.  Alabama  or  Taiwan  or^  Hong  Kong, 
Training  programs  in 'shrinking  industries  offer  few  openings,  so  they 
lead  to  exclusion,  and  they  are  dead  end,  so  they  lead  to  frustrations. 

These  problems  are  overwhelming  if  we  think  of  ethnic  groups  in 
terms  of  occupational  distribution  of  1970,  with  disproportionate 
numbers  in  the  categories  of  crafts  and  operative.  HovVfever,  the  future 
is  promising  if  Greeley's  findings  on  education  are  correct.  They 
indicate  that  increasing  numbers  of  Italian,  Polish,  and  otl^  Catholic 
youth  from  ethnic 'groups  are  going/ to  college  (Greeley,  1974,  p.  78) 
and  one  of  the  advantages  of  ethni^^eing'concentrated  in  those  areas 
of  the  country  where  they  live  at  present  is  that 'there  is  a  great 
concentration  of  educational  opportunities  in?  the  Nprtheast,  The 
occupations  that  the  Labor  Department  projections  for  the  eighties 
i  People  and  Jobs:  A  Chart  book  -  of  Labor  Force,  Employtnent  and 
Occupational  Projections,  Department  of  Labors  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Regional  Report  25,  Dec.  forecast  are  the  sort  for 

which  many  college  students,  especially  those  who  are  first-generation 
college  educated,  would  prepare,  The  t^hnical  jQbs  in  health  care,  the 
engineering  jobs,  and  tie  professional  jobs  in  financial  institutions  are 
the  ones  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  craft  workers  will  be  ready  for, 

The  connection  betw^een  productivity  and  ethnic  groups  also' 
relates  to  the  regional  shifts  of  the  economy.  The  areas  of  the  country 
where  ethnics  settled  were  historically  highly  productive.  The  labor 
force  was  skilled,  the  necessary  educational  facilities  existed,  and  there 
was  a  tradition  of  hkrd  work  and  of.familiarity  with  the.demands^of  an 
industrial-sodiety/When  employers  move,  they  do  not  always  find  the 
same  kind  of  work  force  in  the  new  areas.  Wages  may  be  lower,  but 
with  decreased  productivity  the  gain  is  illusory.  But  a  real  threat  to 
productivity  in  relation  to  ethnics  lies"  in  the  danger  that  management 
will  fail  to  maintain  its  investment  in  those  areas  where  ethnics  are 
employed.  ,If  corporate  decision  makers  let  their  facilities  deteriorate 
and  plan  to  abandon  their  factories  in  the  North  and  build  new  more 
modern  plants  elsewhere  later,  productivity  in  the  areas  where  ethnics 
are  working  will  decrease.  Productivity  will  decrease  not  because 
ethnic  workers  are  hostile  about  having  to  work  with  women  and 
blacks,  but  becau.se  productivity  is  dependent  not  only  on  the  qualities 
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of  the  worker  but  also  on  what  he  or  she  has  to  work  with  in  the  way 
,  of  malerials  and  equipment  as  well.  The  fearful  cycle  of  decreased 
productivity  reinforcing  the  desire  to  move  will  have  started. 

What  about  executive-suite  exclusion?  What  does  thai  inean,  and 
does  it  affect  members  of  Euro-ethnic  groups?  Lee  Iacocca*s  frequent 
appearances  on  television,  urging  us  to  buy  his  cars,  serve  also  as  a 
reminder  of  how  infrequently  Italians,  PoleSi  Jews,  Slavs,  or  Greeks, 
any  east  or  south  Europeans,  are  found  at  the  highest  adtninistrative 
levels  of  A  men  tan  indi^ti^  or  finance,  though  many  of  them  may  be 
moving,  a^  they  ai^Jnto  respectable  income  and  job  brackets,  and 
although  the  educational  attainments  of  many  of  them  are  higher  than 
those  of  nonethnic  Americans.  Why  don't  we  find  them  at  the  top 
decision  making  levels?  A  recent  newspaper  story  ('*Whita  Protestant 
Sues  Club  on  L.L  over  Minority  Bias/'  New  York  Times,  Nov, 
14,1979,  p.  B2,  col,  1)  suggests  some  of  the  reasons,  "A  white,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestant  insurance  executive  who  says  he  Tit  in  like 
wallpaper'  at  exclusive  Long  Island  country  clubs  for  twenty  years" 
sued  his  own  club  after  they  cancelled  his  membership,  a  cancellation, 
he  says,  that  was  inspired  by  his  urjing  the  club  to  admit  minorities. 
He  argued  that  people  who  were  dffied  access  to  country  clubs  were 
denied  the  opportunity  for  the  business  deals^  and  other  transactions 
carried  out  on  the  golf  course.  At  the  same  time  that  I  was  reading  this 
story,  a  young  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  man  I  know  was  hired  because, 
the  firm  told  him,  he  belonged  to  the  most  exclusive  club  in  the  city 
and  moved  in  the  kind  of  social  circles  the  company  wants  to  deal 
with.  He  has  the  requifite  professional  skills,  as  well,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  most  decisive  consideration. 

In  a  more  academic  statement  of  this  point,  Kanter  (Rosebeth  Moss 
Kantet,  Men  and  Women  of  the  Corporation,  N.Y.:  Basic  Books,  1977, 
chapter  3)  suggests,  "Conformity  pressures  and  the  development  of 
exclusive  management  circles  closed  to  'outsiders'  stem  from  the 
degree  of  uncertainty  surrounding  managerial  positions."  If  people  at 
the  higher  reaches  of  management  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
unexpected,  then  top-level  management  wants  to  know  that  they  will 
do  it  in  the  same  way  as  current  top  level  management,  and  promoting 
people  with  the  same  social  experience,  same  social  characteristics  and 
background  is  a  way  of  making  sure  of  that,  It  does  nqt  mean  that  they 
will  do  it  best,  but  they  will  do  it  like  the  people  presently  on  top. 
People  who  are  "different"  might  be  hard  to  relate  to  under  pressure, 
and  they  are  not  totally  predictable.  Kanter  suggests  that  people  who 
don't  fit  in  are  found  in  increasing  numbers  away  from  the  topi  and 
they  are  found  in  staff  positions  where  they  serve  as  technical  experts, 
A  few  ethnics  are  showing  up  at  the  top  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
they  seem  to  have  come  up  the  "technical"  route.  One  assumes  that  in 
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the  near  future  they  will  seem  more  familiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Protestants  at  the  top,  One  also  assumes  that  as  top  management  feels 
the  pressure  to  open  the  doors  to  women  and  racial!  minorities,  white 
ethnics  will  look  less  different  than  they  have.  The  problem  of 
executive-suite  exclusion  will  be  addressed  by  all  the  measures  we  take 
to  make  this  a  more  democratic  society.  Belter  educational  opportuni- 
ties, fewer  restrictions  on*  hausingi  and  some  court  cases  challenging 
the  right  of  the  country  clubs  to  discriminate,  (while  members  are 
eligible  for  tax  breaks  and  the  clubs  are  eligible  to  development 
assistance  from  govemmeni)  :  all  of  these  will  lead  to  a  decrease  in 
executive-suite  exclusion.       *  ,  / 

Where  should  we  go^rf  the  future  to  deal  with  the  employment- 
related  effects  of  ethnicity?  First,  we  need  the  data  to  answer  a  lot  of- 
questions,  and  secondly,  we  need  to  deal  with  the  grave  problems 
facing  society  because  many  of  these  problems  will  especially  impact 
on  the  areas*  where  about  two-thirds  of  the  Euro-Ethnic  Americans 
reside,  '  f 

1,  We  need  better  daia^n  ethnics.  We  need  to  identify  people  by 
ethnicity  beyond  the  second  generation,  and  we  need  to  agree  on  an 
appropriate  measure  so  we  can  trace  iingering  efTects  of  ethnicity,  as 
well  as  the  efTects  of  immigration. 

2,  We  need  to  find  ways  which  would  allow  us  to  ^ort  out  the 
confounding  effects  of  religion  of  ethnicity,  so  that  we  can  do  relevant 
analysis. 

3.  We  need  to  do  comparative  studies  of  American  communities  to 
find  under  what  circumstances  a  particular  ethnic  group  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  job  ladder,  and  under  what  circumstances  the  sam^ 
group  can  have  a  respected  role  occupationally  in  another  community, 

4.  We  need  to  do  comparative  studies  to  find  whether  ethnic 
groups  can  have  an  occupational  distribution  that  is  considered 
**good",  or  "high  status'*  without  becoming  residentially  or  culturally 
dispersed,  or  without  being  a  miniscule  group  in  the  community. 

5.  We  need  to  study  those  communities  where  particular  ethnic 
gFOUps  have  sufiered  occupational  stagnation  to  determine  whether 
there  are  communities  with  problems  so  pervasive  that  they  need  to  be 
revived  at  the  community-wide  level,  rather  than  in  terms  of  one  or 
two  or  three  nationality  groups.  , 

6,  We  need  to  evaluate  the  tjJJMng  programs  which  we  are 
emphasizing  in  afrirmative  action  p^n|,  and  study  whether  these  are 
the  ones  that  will  lead  to  a  secure  future  in  those  communities,  or 
whether  they  need  to  be  supplemented  with  training  programs  geared 
to  all  those  who  will  be  obsole^ent,  as  well  as  the  groups  which  had 
been  previously  excluded,  ^  . 
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7,  We  need  lo  study  -  now  before  a  more  serious  crisis  is  upon  us  = 
the  problenis  ofahe  older  industrml  area.^of  the  North.  These  are  not 
just  the  problems  of  the  iwo-ihirds  of  the  ethnics  or  of  the  blacks  in  the 
inner  city.  They  are  the  problems  of  the  whole  American  economy.  If 
,we  let  those  areas  decay,  w^e  let  the  promise  of  America  decay.  We 
will  have  neither  civil  rights  nor  civil  liberties  nor  democracy  if  we  fail 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  better  and  more  fulfilling  jobs  for  ail 
Americans,  men,  women,  and  those  who  originally  came  from  Africa, 
from  Asia,  from  Europe,  and  now  from  Latin  America. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn  Good.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreci- 
ate having  your  paper  and  your  summary  of  it. 

Our  ne.xt  panelist  will  be  Russell  Barta,  Professor  of  Social  Services 
at  Mundelein  College  in  Chicago  and  a  former  member  of  the  Human 
Relations  Commision  for  Evapston,  Illinois. 

Professor  Barta  has  writie^  and  lectured  on  the  .ethnicity  and  the 
extent  of  discrimination  against  black,  brown,  white  ethnics  in  the 
executive  suite;  he  received  his  Doct^ate  in  sociology  from  Notre 
Dame.  ..f  » 

Professor  Barta,  you  have  about  15  minutes  to  sumniarize  yo.ur 
conclusions .  '  i  » 


RESPONSE  OF  RUSSELL  BARTA, 
PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES, 
MUNDELEIH  COLLEaE,  CHICAGO 

Dr.  Barta.  Thank  you,  I  certainly  agree  with  Professor  Rozen  on 
the  condition  of  the  data  now  available,  and  I  think  all  'of  this  was 
reinforced  by  that  fascinating  testimbny  had  just  before  the 
luncheon  break.  '  j 

Therefore,  I  think  my  remarks  may  be  more  tentative  than  they  will 
be  definitive.  ;  /  - 

Since  Professor  Rozen's  paper  did,  in  sei^eral  pages,  deal  with 
executive-suite  exclusion,  I  thiak  rd  like  to  beg^in  my  remarks  with  my 
own  study  of  the  largest  106  corporations  in  the  Chicago  area,  almost 
half  of  which  made  the  Fortune  500  in  1972. 

What  I  sought  to  determine  was  the  relative  presenge  or  absence  of 
Poles,  Italians*  Hispanics,  and  blacks  in  the  executive  suites  of  those 
corporations.  As  far  as  1  know,  it  was  the  first  such  systematic  study 
and,  no  credit  to  me,  it  was  reque&ted  by  the  ethnics  in  the  City  of 
Chicago.  .    ;  ' 

I  think  that  kind  of  a  study  was  only  anticipated  by  studies  done  by 
various  Jewish  agencies  to  document  the  exclusions  of  Jews  from 
executive  positions  in  banks,  insurance  companies  and  other  large- 
scale  corporations.  »  ^ 
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Using  my  study  as  a  prototype,  a  similar  study  was  condi^ted  in 
Detroit,  Mich,  and  essentially  came  up  with  the  same  results. 

Poles,  Italians,  Hispanics,  and  blacks  wfre  grossly  under-represented 
in  the  executive  suites  of  the  largest  corporations  and  grossly 
underrepresented  relative  to  their  size  in  the  population,  and  relative 
to  their  presence  on  either  the  board  of "  directors  or  executive 
positidns. 

No  one  was  surprised  by  these  findings,  least  of  all  the  Poles, 
Italians,  Hispanics,  And  blacks.  This  was  no  new  information,  especial- 
ly for  the  Poles  and  Italians.  fy 

They  wanted  these  studies  done  in  order  to  legitimate,  to  document 
what  they  already  knew.  Apparently  they  had  complained  for  some 
time  about  such  exclusion,  but  they  could  find  no  one  to  listen  to  them; 
or  no  one  to  take  their  o,wn  findings  seriously.' 

I  think  this  underscores  the  need  to  develop^  research  on  other  ethnic 
groups  in  America,  not  only  their  presence  or  a^senge  in  the  corporate 
structure  of  American  society,  but  their  representation  on  foundations; 
major  civic  groups,  such  as  public  boards  and  commissions;  influential 
private  agencies  and  social  clubs,  *  . 

Could  not  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  encourage  such  ^ 
studieSv  because  as  they  accumulate,  the  result  would.be  a  national-^ 
profile  for  each  of  American's  groups;  white  ethnics,  blaqk^thnics,  thus 
serving  as  a  moving  indicator  of  how  far  theyVe  come  and  how'  far 
they  have  yet  to  go.  . 

And  the  eftiphasis  should  be  not  only  on  the  negative,  but'^on  the 
positive,  as  well.  L  think  our  society  has  a  problem  with  morale  if. we're 
constantly  I'eminded  about  how  we  have  failed  and  rarely  about  how 
we  have  succeeded.  .     ,  ^  '0- 

TheJjAlians  and  the  Poles  in  ©iiicago  agreed, with  our  suggestion 
that  both  blacks  and  Spanish  be  included  in  the  sfrv^.  Neither  gFOup 
perceived  themselves  as  in  conflict  with  or  in  competition  with  blacks  ; 
and  Spanish.  And  their  perception  of  white  and 'black  ethnics  sharing, 
common  problems  was  also  shared  by  the  blacks  in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Defender,  in  giving  full  coverage  to  the  study, 
headlined  their  half-page  story  in  this  fashion:  "Blacks  Haven't  Made  it 
Yet,  but  Neither  Have  the  Poles  or  Italians,'*  As  a  colleague  of  mine 
remarked,  that  kind  of  a  headline  alone  justified  the  study. 

And  at  a  time,  when  we  tend,  to  stress  the  negative  aspects  of 
intergroup  relations,  it  might  behoove  us  to  seek  more  deeply  the 
positive  views  on  ^hich  to  build  bridges  of  cultural  cooperation  and 
understanding. 

Professor  Rozen  concludes  the  section  on  executive-suite  exclusion 
with  ihese  words:  "Ethnics  are  showing  up  at  the  top  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  they  seem  to  have  come  up  the  technical  route.  One 
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assumes  that  Within  the  n^ar  fufure  they  will  seem  -more  familiar  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Protestants  at  the  top.  One  also^  assumes  tHai  as 
management  feels  the  pressure  to  open  the  doors  to  women  and  racial 
minorities,  white  ethnics  will  Jook  less  different  than  they  have.  The 
probleni  of  executive-suite  exclusion  will  be  addressed  by  all  the 
measures  we  take  to  make  this  a  more  democratic  society;  belter 
educational  opportunities,  better  restrictions  on  housing  =  or  fe^er 
restrictions,    some  court  challenges  of  country  clubs  and  so  on." 

Those  concluding  sentences  raise^  number  of  questions.  First  of  all, 
isn*t  coming  up  the  technical  route  and  not  the  line  route  a  symptom  of 
the  very  problem  we're  talking  about?' 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  common  knowledge  ijiat  the  way  you  make  it  m 
corporations  is  going  up  the  line  route.  For  example  in  Boston,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  if  you  were  Irish,  Catholiy  Irish*  the  only  route 
you  had  through  the  corporation  was  the  techn 
perceived  as  limiting  one's  ability  for  mobility  to  get  to  the  top,  , 

Number  two,  why  should  top, management  feel  the  pressure  to  open 
the  doors  to  women  and  faciaJ^minorities  and  not  feel  the  same  kind  of 
pressure  to  open  the  doors  notio  whites^  but  to  IialianSi  Poles,  Czechs, 
V  Serbs? 

^ '  Thirdly,  when  Professof  Rozen  sBggests  to  while  ethnics,  as  I  think 
she  does,  that  they  be 'patient,  ge^  a  little  more  education,  wait  for  thg 
sociar clubs  to  open  their  doors,  J  wonder,  wtiy  should  whit^  ethnics 
be  receptive  to  such  counsel  and  other  minorities  notf 

JHow  ^  are  we  gping  to  respond^  to  the  white  ethnics  who,  in 
increasing  ^umbers,  point  to  their  exclusion  from  executive  suites  not 
oaly  of  private  porporations*  but  the  executive  suites^of  found$tionSj 
public  commissions^  dertain  sectors  of  Government?!  ^ 

How  should  the  U.S.  Commissiorf  on  Civil  Rights  respond?  4^re 
white  ethnios  t^ng  discriminated  against  as  they  claim  apd  thereby 
excluded  from  these  variou^s  ex^utive  suites?  -  j 

-  I'm  not  siire  that  I  really  know.  If  I  use  EEOC  norjus,  th^ 
definitely  are. .  ;      '  %  * 

Nathan  Glazer  and  Moynihan  had  the  same  problem  when  they 
were  dealirig  with  discrimination  against  Italians  in:N6w  Yprk,  They 
weren't  quite  sui%.  They  thought  that  they  were,  . 

Andrew  Greeley,  in  an  update  on  Professor  Rozen's  data  says,  in 
commenting  on  the  underrepresentation  of  Slavic  men  at. the  level  of 
miinagers,  ^\^  black  underrepresentation  among  raanagera  and  sales 
personnet  is  to  be  explaiaed  as  a  form  of  discrimination,  It  is  at  least* 
arguable  that  discrimination  can  also  be  invoked  to  explain  the  Slavic-^ 
Catholic  underrepresentation.  .  ^  . 
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,  I  jide  with  Andrew  Greeley,  because  rm  trying  to  counter  the 
'^tendency  uf  always  using  the  past  of  white  ethnics  against  them,  as  it 
*were,  to  explain  away  their  present  position. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  other  minorities,  we  use  their  past 
histOTy^B  help  them,  to  justify  our  actions  for  them. 

There  is  a  tendency,  often,  when  white  ethnics  complain  about 
probleins,  tolurn  their  attention  to  Their  past  and  say,  well,  look,  you 
have  an  Italian  father  and  he  didn't  push  you  out  into  th|.mainstrean3 
svhereas' for  other  minorities,  we  look  to  the  present  structure,  tJfe 
present  praciices=of  the  system  to  account  for^their  pisaffinTTes, 

Social  science  data  can*t  solve  all  of  these  issues.  It  depends  on  how 
we  use  them,  and  how  we  use  them  depends  on  our  perspective  and 
ourVafues.  >  ^ 

^Discrimination,  as  EEOC  keeps  reminding  employers,  can  be  a  very 
subtle .  prpcess,  pt'ten^t^^  the  best  intentions  of  the 

employer.  We  have  no  studies  of  the  objective  consequences  ©f  this 
selection  process,  not  for  whites,  but  for  Poles,  Italians  arid  other 
ettmics. 

What  are  ihe^Ieriienis  that  enter  into  the  filtering  process,  elements 
that  are  nonability  factors,  that  have  nothing  to^do  with  competence. 
/Certainly,  ^we  have  notffing  comparable  to  the  studies  by  Robert 
Quihn  and  others  at  the  Insiiiuie  of  .Social  Research  on  how  the 
selgiition  process  of  executives  discriminates  against  Jews.-  I  refer  you 
to  their  book.  The  Chosen  few.  I  suspect  that  many  employers, 
conditioned  m  they  are  to  t^ink  m  terms  of  white  and  black,  would 
have  no  idea  whether  or  not  they  ,  are  discriminating  against  white 
ethnics,  and  neither  would  EEOC.  They  don*t  have  the  data. 

However,^  as  EEOC  has  taught us,  it  is  the  consequences  of 
employment  practices,  not  the  intent,  which  determine-  whether 
discrimination  exists.^  \ 

Professor  Rozen,  in  her  paper,  seems  to  be  convinced  -  and  here  I 
think,  incidentally,  she  knows  more  about  bltie-collar  workers  than  I 
do  -  that  white  ethnics,  at  least  in  the  trades  and  in  skilled  occupations, 
have  not  much  to  fear  from  affirmative  action  programs  for  other 
minority  groups,  that  a  greater  threat  comes^  front  the  long-terni 
economic  decline  of  the  geographic  areas  in  which  they  seem  to  be 
concentrated,  to  live  and  work.  , 

I  share  her  concern  for  the  impact  =of  economic  decline  in  these 
industries  in  which  white  skilled  ethnics  may  find  themselves. 

As  to  the  impact  of  affirmative  action  programs,  Tm  not  that  sure 
who  is  or  who  monitor  the  impact  of  affirmative  action  programs 
on  nonprotected  workers. 

Will  the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission?  Will  EEOC?  . 


^  !     ^  -  ) 

"  I  do  share  Professor  rfc^zen's  concern  far  the  future^of  group 
relations  in  this  country  if  the  nntional  pie  frorn  which  all  groups  get 
their  slices  shrinks  In'size,  ,  . 

What  worries  me,  though,  is  not  the  cdnflict  that  may  tesuk  as  much 
as  the  kind  of  connict.  There  has  always  been  and  always  will  be 
conflict  arnojig  gjlDups  that  make  up  American  society,  and  it  seems  to 
me  this  is  only  a  refleciion  of  the  dynai^sm  of  the  social  processes  in 
our  sQciety,  that  they're  not  frozen,  thai/there  is  movement  taking 
place,  * 

The  genius  of  the  societyj  why  it  has  survived  and  perhaps  others 
not,  why  it  has  survived  up  until  now  the  crucible  of  pluralism^  is  tliat 
we've  ^been  able  to  accommodate  and  negotiate  one  another's  heeds, 
not  through  social  engineeriHg,  but  through  political  sensitivity  and 
know*how,  ,  -  * 

But  our  success  has  also  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  various  groups 
have  accepted  the  same  rules  of  the  game  and  consider  them  basically 
fair  -  the  m|ijor  exception,  of  cdutse,  being  the  black. 

Let  me  summarize  this,  then,  by  spying  that  what  I'm  concerned 
about  is  the  growing  perception ^not  just  among  white  ethnics)  that 
somehow  the  rules  of  the  game.hlve  changed.  What  are  the  rules 
exactly? 

This  bothers  me  because  it  seems  to  me  it  may  be  one  of  the  sources 
of  the -Corrosion  of  the  sensfeof  confidence  and  legitimacy  that  we 
have  in  our  government  institutions.  It  is  reflected  by  recent  polls, 
-.1  would  their  only  conqlude  -by  saying  tt^t  the  rise  of  ethnic 
consciousness  is  not  just  a  U.S.  phenomenon;  it's  worldwide.  I  think 
the  reason  fhat  itCs  worldwide  has  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
our  societies  are  modem  societies.  v 

It  also  has  something  to  do  with  the  fac^^%^ernment  increasingly  is 
bedbrning  a  major  arbher  6f  eeonomic  ^Sll-being;  and  as  long  as  that 
remains  and  modeTnizing  processes  go/on,  ethnicity  as  the  basis  for 
economip^ghts  is  something  that  is  gong  to  stay  with  us  for  a  long 
time*  - 

.  I  think  that's  the  reality.  The  question  is  whether  we'll  catch  up  with 
it.' 

^  Thank  yOji. 

Vice-chairman  Horn  ,  Thank  youVery^uch 


RESPONSE  OF  LYDIO  TOMAtfrWRECTOR, 
CENTER  FOR  MiaRATION  STUDIES  OF  NEW  YORK,  INC. 

Father  Tomasi  ,  I  Ihwld.  like  to  congratulate  both  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rigftfe  for  courageously  attacking  the  formidable 
task  of  the  civil  rights  of  "Euro-ethnic  Americans"  and  Ms,  Rozen  for 
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equally  courageously  answering  that  call  in  her  interesting  persenta- 
'tion. 

The  commissioned  topic  of  analj^sis  was  etfiployment  ar^  ethnici- 
ty, the  focus  being  on  patterns  and  practiees  of  ethnic  em^^^enl, 
including  1)  executive-suite  exclusions,  2)  trainilig  and  career  develop- 
ment,  3)  quotas  and  4)  the  impact  of  JTitle  VII  and  related  laws  and 
cou^\decrees  on  ethnic  classes,  '  ' 

These  specific  ^points  were  not  part  of  the  main  thrust  of  Ms. 
Rozen*^paper*  which  dealt  mostly  with  the  search  for  a  possible  link 
between  ethnicity  and  occupation/      ,   *  '  * 

As  Ms*,  Rozen  notes,  data  on  the  socioeconomic  mobilfty  of  the 
"Euro-ethnic  Americans"  are  remarkably  s^rce.  Howevpr,  the 
various  sociopsychological  and  cultura]  explanations  of  this  phenome- 
non have  been  replaced  in  the  past  quarter  century'  by  a  politico- 
economic  approach.  That  is,  there  has  been  a  discernible  shift  fro'm  the 
ftiodificatioftspf  individual  attitudes  to  the  concept  of  spcial  change. 

That  ethnic  stratification  was  ohce  perceived  (and  many  times 
developed)  in  conjunction  with  ethnic  succession  may  have  often  bee^n  I 
the  case*  but  that  ethnic  successi^now  fails  t0  materialize  because  of 
the  industrial  ^hift  from  the  ^^rtheast,  where  ''Euro-ethnic  Ameri- 
cans" are  mostly  concentrated^  to  the  Sunbelt  cannpt  wholly  explain 
the  relaftonship  of?  employment  to  ethnicity.  According  to  the 
literature^of  ethnic  rigvival,  one  would  conclude  that  the  whole  of 
ethnic  America  was  contained  in  the  urban  north,  in  communities  like 
gouth  Boston,  Kensington,  Gage  Park,^  and  Hamtramck.  "That 
profn?7  dbserved  Arthur  Mannf  **left  out^  millions  of  families  who 
lived  in  pleasant  small  towns,  comfortable  suburbs,  and  stable 
neighborhoods  on  the  outer  rims  of.big  cities."*  Also^uhemployment, 
together  with  inflation  and  energy  shor&ge,  are  hardly  the  exclusive 
problems  of  S'Euro-ethnic  Ameribans."  "Minority''  groups  are  not 
exclusively  found  among  the  poor,  Maoy  Euro-ethnic  Americanj^ 
would  'ha^  some  difficulty  with  Ms,  Rozen's  faith  that  "within  the 
near  future^  th6y  wilf  seem  morf  fanyliar  to  the  Anglo-Saton^ 
Protestant  af  the  top'' (p.  32).  •  =  ^ 

In  dealing  with  employment  and  ethnicity  in  the  case  of  Euro-ethnic 
Americans,  our  stratification  analysis,  in  my  opinion,  must  extend  the 
concept  of  poverty  "beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  income  to  the 
qualities  of  political  and  ^rsonal  relations'*^  within  the  history  of 

'  ArthufMann,  rAe  One  and  the  Many;  AeJJ^ffsons  on  tMg  American  ^.entity.  Chiu^ago:  The  Univcrsily 
of  Chicago  P™.  1979.  p  4.V 

'  For  insfantre,  the  NatitSngl  Federation  0f  American  Ethnic'Gfoups  at  the  Convention  of  April  27- 
2^.  1479,  adnpfed  a  resolunnn,  "rgque^ting  that  other  ethnics  be  listed  under  the  categories  entitled  to  ■ 
jfnfmative  action"  (  Ethnic  SU'w^huer^  Vni.  L  No.  1,  CX^tnber,  197Q). 

'  S     M  Miller  and  Pamela  Rf>by,  The  Futuri'  of  In^'quality.  New  York:  Basic  BtK^ks,  1970.  p.  9 
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ambivalence  of  American  immigration  policy,*  Contrary  to  the  Kerner 

,  Report  (1968X  our  nation  ig  not  moving  toward  two  societies^  separate 
and  unequal,  but  we  ha^  had  two»  and  more  than,  two  separate  and 
unequal  socieities  from  the  beginning  'which  is  how  it  will  probably 
remain  for  a  long  lime,  ^ 

While  statistical  data  alone  cannot  be  deenied  indicative  of  discrimi- 
natory practices,  a  strpng  case  can  be  developed  when  it  is  supported 
by  independent  evidence  of  discrimination  against  individuals.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Dr.  John  Nielsen  (I  Washington  Square,  New  York  City), 
a  Yale  graduate,  could  not  find  employment  until  he  changed  his 

*  Slovene  name  Sesek  into  Nielsen.  Professor  Joseph  Velikonj^  of  the 
University  of  Washington  could  not  obtain  the  endorsement  of  the 
local  riewspaper  to  be  elected  last  year  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
because  he  is  a  Slovene  immigrant.  Many  others  like  them  continue  ^ 
go  through  the  same  experience  of  the  theoretician  of  cultural 
pluralism,  Horace  Me^er  Kallen,  who  was  let  go  by  Princeton  after 
learning  that  he  was  a  Jew.  Even  in  the  home  of  his  favorite  Harvard 
professor,  Kallen  felt  that  Mrs,  William  James  thoi^ht  *'ihat  somehow 
a  Jew,  .  ~  Jews  were  outsiders,  they  did  not  belong/*^ 
,  This  year  "Attorney  John  Lucido,  represented  by  Catholic  League 
for  Religious  and  Civil  Rights  Counsel  Robert  Destro,  won  the  first 
skirmish  in  a  landmark  employment  discrimination  lawsiit  based  on 

.  religious  and  ethnic  p^ejydice.  Luctdo  charges  his  former  employer, 
the  prestigious  Wall  Street  law  firm,  Cravath,  Swaineand  Moore,  with 
denying  him  a-  partnership  in  the  Qtm  because  he  is  a  Catholic  of 
Italian  descgnt".^  Only  15  out  of  "912  partners  in  the  20  largest  New 
York  City  law- firm's  are  Italian  Americans  according  to  the  plaintiff^s 
brief  in  the  pending  law  suit,  ^  ^  -  ' 

The  1975  New  York  Conference  on  Italian  American  Agenda  stated 

=^at  "tfie  bio-medical  situation  at  City  CoUege  suggests  that  the  Italian 
American  is  being  denied  access  to  the  benefit  of  others  who  are  less 
qualified,*'-  ,  / 

The  New  fYork  State  Italian  American  Legislators  Caucus  reported 
last  year  that  more  than  25  percent  of  the  students  at  City  University 
of  New  York  are  Italian  Americans,  while  the  Italian  American 
faculty  comprises  about  4.5  percerit  of  the  entire  CUNY  faculty:  "of 

'  C'hafle?!  H  Keely.  U.S.  fmmigFaiian  Paltcy:  A  pQlicy  Andly^L^ .  New  Vnrk:  The  Population  CoUfiLMl, 
|ti7tj  p  S-2*^  The  major  point  of  the  forty=one  volume  report  of  the  Dillingham  Comrrtis^ion  on 

'  Immigration  wis  that  the  new  immigrants  from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  threatened  both 
American  mK'iety  and  the  Amencan  stock,  More  recently,  Michael  Kane's-  b<xik.  Minorities  tn 
T^tibmiks  (1970)  shows  that  Americn  le.xtbook.s  tontinue  to  "present  a  prineipally  white,  Protestant, 
Ai^gln-SaJiOn  Viewnf  Ameriea" 
Arthur  Mann,  rht,^  One  and  the  Slany:  Reftfctioni  on  ihi'  American  Identity.  Chicago:  The.University 

^  of  Chicago  Pres%j97n  P  1 10 
'    rhe  Sovak  Rt'f^}rt  an  thf  AVw  Kthniatv,  7  1  nct^Nov  1079 

'    Tht^  Italian  .Afnt'rtciin  A_^efidii,  New  York  The  Natitinal  Italian  American  News^  1975,  p  24. 
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the  apprbximately  7,400  positions. wirtiin  CUNY^s  professional  ranks, 
apprbximatdy  380  a rtr  filled  by  Italian  Americans,  Of  these  positions 
about  200  are  at  itie  lowest  level  or  assistaiit  professor  category/'-  The 
Italian  American  Legislators  Caucus  claims  that  faculty  discrimination 
has  been  registered  in  the  areas  of  appointments,  promotions^ -tenure, 
and  major  committees.  It  is  convinced  that  a  pattern  of  discrimination 
exists.  **The  use  of  ^Waivers'  bv  various  college  presideiU^  within 

.  CUSiY  IS  a  vehicle  used  to  pass  over  for  promotion  Italian  American 
fapalty  members,  who  have  all  the  requisite  background  and  qualifica- 

^^^o^s,  foc^those  with  less  background  and  qualiflcations.  This  proce- 
dure of  issuing  'Waivers'  has  led  to  a  practice  in -many  cases  of 
'cronyism'  being  practiced  to  the  detriment  of  Italian  Amemcan  faculty 
members  and  to  the  advantage  ^af  those  in  power."-  ^'Approximately 
40  Itajian  American  groups  have  banded  together  in  Chicago  to  take 
collective^ action  in  this  and  siitiilar  areas  of  concern. "^^  However,  a 
1974  article  in  the  prestigious  journal,  Sctence,  asserted  that  Catholic 
antiinteriectualism  accounts  for  a  lack  of  Catholic  scientists. 

The  above  cases  seem  to  indicate  that  "Ethnic  affirmation  is  more 
than  wearing  an  Afro  hair  style*  atteilding^an  Italian  opera,  or  taking  a 
course  in  Jewish  cooking.  It  permeates  our  social  system  in  general 
and  our  political  system  specifically^  thereby  affecting  the  opportunity 
structure  for  all  Americans  whether  or  not  they*choose  to  identify 
with  a  particular  ethnic  group. "W  These  Euro-ethnic  Americans  have 
always  felt  that  ;the,  real  issue  tnat  divides  them  and  "other  minb^ity' 
groups''  is  power  and  positTOti.  not  .bias."*^  rThp  .,1  J72%  E^ual 
Employmehr  Opportunity  Acwricluderf  educational  institutions  that 
were  exempt  under  Title  VIl  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which 
applies  to  enr^ployers  generally; -and,  is  »not  based  on  a  contractual 
retetionship  with  the  federal  government.  The  issue  under  Title  VII 
was  the  effect  of  the  employment  practices  on  opportunities  for  the 
hiring  and  promotion  of  minorities,  not  the  employer*s  state  of  mind. 

ltalian=Americans  and  most  of  the  "Euro^ethnic  Americans"  were- 
never  -part  of,  the  majority  in  educational  institutions,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  classined  with"  the  privileged  majority.  They  may  face 
benign  discfimination,  but  the  entire  thrust  of  the  civil-rights-enforce- 
ment program  in  regard  to  emplpyers'  policies  is  not  the  intent  but  the 
effect  of  the  hiring  and  ernployment  procedure. 

*  f  fii\(nr\;  <}f  Itahan  'imrncun  Disctrninufion  u'l  iU.'.S'y.  A  Rirpiirt-by  Strniittir  Juhri  13  Cahihtir.:!, 
L  hjifmjn,  Iralum  ArntfriLan  I  t^gisUiii>rs  C.iucus  Albany,  NV'  Nyw  Ynrk'SWEt"  Synaie,  l'?7H.  p  2 

*  Ihidom.  p  4^J  "  ^  ^  :,  ■     .  ' 

I  rffj  hiirh.irri.  '"lahniL'  AfTirnijuiuL  Arnrnititi'tir  Awtitjfi.  anU  the '  IUilran  =  Amf'ric^n  '.  iri  huh 
ttifi    trru'FUiinij,  l{lj4l^^  Autumn.  1*)74 

"    fhiiJt'^i.  p  -U,  '  ■  ■ 

^       thitivm.  p.  47  . 
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"Th|  alarm  expressed  by  some  academicians  tHat  ethhic,  racial,  or 
sex  consideratioriH  iri  the  recruitment  and  employment  of  faculty 
menibers  is  irrelevant,  and  even  dangerous  if  standards  are  to  be 
maintained,  is  based  on  assumptions  that  past  and  present  procedures 
have  resulted  in  excellence  and  that  subjective  considerations  (rear 
bias)  have  never  played^  a  significant  role  in  determining  faculty 
choices.  y  .  . 

The  Council  Against  Poverty  reminded  us  that  many  '^Euro-ethnic 
Americans^  are  riot  part  of  the  privileged  majority  ;^  irvJact,  they  are 
well  represented^  among  "the  hiddeh  poor/'**  Not  only  the  elderly 
among  the  Italians,  Irish,  and  those  from  eastern  European  counfries 
face  serious  problems.  The^needs  of  these  ethnic  poor  are  outlined  in 
community^studies**^  but  they  are  not  met  by  city,  State  and  Federal 
ageribies.  ,  '        ^  " 

Even  outside  this  neglected  segment  of  Euro-ethnic  Americans, 
other  challenges  have  to  be  met  in  dealing  with  employment  and 
ethnicity.  For  instance,  "through  diligence,  resOlifcefulness,  and 
painful  struggle'',  Jews*  "hdve  ac  hie  vied  a  prominent  economic, 
cultural,  and  educational  position;  their  professional  representation  is 
equal  to  that  of^the  topmost  American  religious,  ethnic,  or  racial 
group.  Nonetheless,  "the  old  stereotypes  and  negative  prejudgments, 
persist,  especially  in  the  social  club  and  to  a  ccmsiderable  extent  in  t|^e' 
^executive  syiitg'  =  selection  and  advancement  in  major  American  ' 
business  and  industrial  corporations."^*  '  ^ 

jglsewhere,  I  had  the  opportunhy  to  observe^that  in  our  national 
experience,  economic  |ains  are*n6f  automatically  translated  into^gains 
in  other  impbrtant  realmB  of  life,  that  would  break  down  the  wall  of 
social  and  psychological  exclusion,  Being  included  in  society,  which 
means  being  accorded  respect  arid  accepted  in  social  and  poHtical 
relations  with'othejs,  has  been  ijicreasingly  an  important  part  of  the 
iss^e  of  inequality. 

It  TB=^0n  this  levels  that  we  must  remind' ourselves  that  the  ultimate 
aim  of  Social  policy  is  to  eliminatej.various  forms  of  institutionalized 

"   Ibjihm.-p  55    '  ,  .;  I      '     -M    '  ■     ^  1 

'*    fhi'"  Fitddi^h  Ptk?^:  riw  St'edx  af  J.ow  Innimo  Ethnic  Groups  Living  Quisidv  PovTfty  ArrJs  in  Sew 

YifFk  City  New  Vi^rk;  Cnmmuniry  Count^il  orCireutelr  Nfw  Ynrk,  !^77. 

,=f  Siudy  'if  rkF^e  WhiN  Ethmc  Sei^hhtirhiHKis.  New  Sunk.  UrbLin  I'noritit'H  A*iSnLMaieSi  1 97ft.  A 
PoFinni  of  thi^  liuliun  Anii'rtcu^  L  ommunLty  in  AVh^  York  City  Jo^fphind  Casaleniii  Cnngre?*^  of  itiilian  ^ 
A m s r  1  c iiji  O r ga n i / a M o n s ,  i  5  Thr  vVt^'t/ v  nj  the  Ci^a win^  Cirevk m cn'tun  Cam mun ity  in  ihe  Cs tV 
S^w  Kt>f Av'^KelleniL:  Amffitan  Neig^bHofhtXH?,  Attinn  CnmfnMfeC.  1^73.  Ji-wtsh  Pnwrty  hsm't  Rahbi 
Jack  Simtjhii  Cohen,  Meifopoliian  New  Ynfk  Cf'nudihiiting  Cnuntil  on  Jewish  Poverty,  New^  York 
City,  1975  '     ,  '  * 

John  Sliiwsnni  (  nt^quai  ArnvFican^:  Praci tees  and  Pnittu'}i  o/^  Inier^wup  Rt'iauonx..  Wc»iipnfti  Conn.: 
nrcenwiHXl  Pres-.>  |979  p  jO 

"  |  ,yd?f  j  F    romrtsi.  rhv  Efhmv  Pirctor  in  the  Future  of  fnvtfuuiiiy  New  York-  Ccnit'r  fiir  .^tigraiK^n 
Studies.  1977  ' 
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inequalities  and  not  , ethnicity.  **Eiiro^eihnic  Amefl^s"  must  ^e 
equally  accepted  as  Americans^       '  m  * 

Thi  religioul  variable  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  of  weight  For 
"Eurq-Ethnic  Ameridans"  in  not"6eing  'included"  in  American 
societyi  ' 

According  to  a  three=part  series  on  anti-Catholicism  in  America 
recently  published  in  ih^s  Bosion  Globe.  a'*gro\ving.  number  of 
Catholics,  many  of  whom  are  the  chfldren  and  ^andchi^ren  of 
immigrants,  feel  that  what  is  lacking  is  respect  -  ''respect  for  their 
talents,  their  beliefs  and  what  they  feel  are  legitimate  ambitions  ^;tor 
their  institutions  7  respect,  that  is,  from  other  Americans,"*^  Amqhg 
the  areA  where  the^  efiects  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  are  visible 
ar#  the  following:  /  ,  , 

a)  Under-reptesentatiori  of  Caihdncs  in  the  faculty  and  administram. 
lion  of  American  colleges  and  universities;        .  / 

b)  Under-represeniaiion  of  Cathoiics  in  th^  corporat|/6odjdrooms. 
^   While  Catholics  as  a  grjoup  are  better  educated  anci  have  higher 

average  fartiily^|ncom6s  than  members' of  any  otfier  Chrisftan,  denomi- 
nation (the  Irish  Catholics  are  the  group  with  the  highest  family 
income  cTmong  gentile,  whkte,  ethnic  groups  in  this  country,  the  Italian 
Catholics  \re  th/i^' second,  followed  by^  German,  Polish  and  Slavic^ 
Catholics)  accoramg  to  Andrew  Greeley,  a  sotiologist  of  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center,  they  lag,;behind  other  groups  at  the  same 
edueaftional  and  income  levels  in  what  he  calls  "occupational  pres- 
tige:** That  is,  while  ^Catholics  make  as^much  or  more  money  than 
other  Americans  on  the  average,  they  are  less  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
boardrooms  of  the  largest  corporations  Or  on  the  faculties  of  colleges 
and  universities.  For  example,  former  Massachusetts^  Banking  Commis- 
sioner Carol  Oreenwald's, study,  showed  that  Catholici'  in  1976  held 
only  28  percent  of  the  senior  management  posts  in  banks'in  Massachu- 
setts, although  they  were  more  than  half  the  state's  population.  The 
Catholic  League  for  Religious  and.  Civil  Rights,  which  has  grown 
from  I6,00Q  to  26.U(JU  members  in.  the  last  year,  has  collected  other 
figures,  detailing  the  absence  of  Catholic  ethnic  groups  in  the  lar^^tt 
Chicago  businesses,  New  York  law  firms  and  American  universities 
(only.  10%  of  university  teachers  several  years  ago  were  Catholic, 
compared  with  a  general  popfeulatiori  that  was  24%  Catholic),  **I  am 
not  prepared.  .  .to  corttend  that  the-research  explicitly  establishes  that 
the  underrepresentation  is  the  result  of  discrimination",  Andrew 
G^eely  said  in  his  recent  book.  Art  Ugly  Little  Secret:  Anti-Catkoliciim 
in  American  Life.  But,  he  said,  the  problem  of  underrepresentation  has 

Jjmt^s  I,  PrLinklin,  'Anri=C;irhi!lici^m  in  AmufiLU  nc>csiheC)lci  f=irt:  Still  SnmhJer''"  nihum  Ghhc. 
Kchruary  4,  l'^*?,  pp  \;ms!  14,  l  ehfuary     \        pp  1  ;ind  ft;  Ht?Hrunfy  ft,  1970,  page  2^ 
t  /hiiiff~n,  fhismn  filo^.  F  ehruiify  4^  i'^iKpngt?  | 
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been  almost  cnrnpletelyagnored  and  such  "inattention!  \  .'is  Evidence 
pf  bigotry",  "  ' 

Econbraic  success  in  not  bufficierit  to  extinguish  *'the  old -fire"  of 
prejudice  anddiscriminaiion  of  "Blira^Ethnic  Amerieans/'  Nor  is  their 
relatively  recent  political  success..  Catholips  ;ir^  . the  •largest  siiigle 
religious  group  in  the  present  ^bth  Congress  v^tH  J  16' of  ^^35^  ^eats  in. 
the  House- and.  13  of  JOO  seats  in  the  Setiate?  TUg  Cpngressional 

'  Quarterly  ,  however,  published  an  analiysis  of  abortion  votes,  using  an* 
asterisk  to  identify  Catholfc  members  of  Congress  =  sbmething  the^ 
Catholic  erifics  said  would  have  Been  unthinkable  in  the  case  of  Jewish 
legislatqts  and  a,id  to  Israel  \ 

"I  regard  prejudice  against  (the  Cathplid)  Church^'  wrote  historian. 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Sr.  of  Harvard  University  '*as  the  deepest  bias  in 

;  the  history  of  the  Arfterican  people."  Much  earlier  on  August  24,''  1855. 
Lincoln  wrote  to  Joshua  Speed:  "As  a  nation,  we  began  by  declaring 
that  'all  men  i^re  created  equal"!  We  naw  practically,  read  it.  ,  .'all 

.men  are  created  equiil,  except  Negroes'^nd  foreigners  and  Catholics." 

Good  statisjics  on  the  problem  are  lacking.  Continued  inattention  to 
the  possibility  jof  anti-Caprholic  prejudice  and  discrimination  is  Itself 
harmful,  while  it  remains  one  of  the  major  obstacles  for  "Euro^Ethnic; 
Americans"  to  an  equal  redistributioh  of  the  power  resources  among, 
and^availiibility  of  these  respurizes  for,  all  "the  groups  of  American 

*'Not  withstanding  the  certitudes  of  ethnic  ideqlog^s"  wrote  ia  his' 
recent  book  The  One  and  the  Manv:  Reflections  on  the  American  Identitw 
Arthur  Mann,' Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
/'America  is  not  merely. i^^ollection  of  ethnic  groups.  .  .  It  is  easy 
enough  to  cite  the  occdsions''''wlien  that  incluslveness  collapsed  under 
cjne  form  of  bigotry  or  another:.  From  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of 
the  1790's  thrpugh  the  Know-Nothing  eruptions  of  the  1850's,  througli 
the  triumph  of  Anglo-Saxonist  pipscriptions  in  the  I920's,  through  the- 
internment  of  Japanese  AmeriCaris  in  tTie  I940's,  there  is  an  ugly  legacy 
of  hatred,  violence,  and  dangerous  and  foolish  thinking.  But  the 
prescriptive  part  of  the  national  creed;  in  evcf  y. .instance  ^thus  far. 
provided  a  resilienf  and  therefore  self-dorrecung  Jmechanism/'^"  Thi^ 
cunsyltation  hopefully  wii!  help  to^regain  this  Sense-df  wholeness,  pride 
.and  confidence  by  ciilling  attention  not  only  to  the  tactof  eniployment 
disc  rim  i  nation  of  J^Eurtii^thhic  Americans,  "^  but  also  by  pointing  out 
the  causes  and  the  rernedies,  ncA  just  by  being  taught  "to  be  nice  to 
eaf^ri  other.",  Litigation 'afnd^egislatiQn  however,  will  be  greatly 
handicapped  without  attitudinal  or  motivational  support  within  the 
individual  and  his  commurtity.^-  .To  produce  the  desired  change  m 

Afi  hur.  M  j}in.  '  i'p'c  it  .  pp  |7?-j7H 
JohniSKi^ts.in.  np  err  .  pagi"  I  HO  ^ 
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attitude'fwhich  will  assure  the'  elimination  of  .discrimination  in  the 
broadeit  possible  fashion  in  all  aspects  of  emplayment,  more  studies  in 
the  politicoeconoDaic  area  are  needed  to  answef  such  questions  as  the 
following; 

"What  has  happened  to  the  progress  made  some  years  ago  in 
eliminating  discriminatory  practices  in  .  the  *executiv^  suite'?  What 
guidelihes  are  needed  for  success  in  this 'area?.  Where  do  .we  stand 
today  in  the  matter  of  ^social  discrimination*^  which  is  tied  up  closely 
with  the  'executive  suite"?  And  finally,  what  is  needed  to  strengthen 
the  baiis  for  its  obliterations?"?^    .  ^  .  4  ^-  . 

RESPONSE  OF  ESTA  BIGLEA,  LABOR  ATTORNEY, 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  SCIENCES,  NEW  YORK,  NY 

Thank  you.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 

The  past  2  days  have  certainly  opened  up  a  whole  new  world  to  me, 
and  I  owe  a  great  deal  of  thanKs  to  all  of  you. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  that  I  am  the  child  of  a  mixed  marriage,  so 
that  you  understand  my  perspective  totally  *  that  on  one  side  I  am  first- 
generatiQn  American  and  on  the  other  side  I  am  second-generation 
American,  I  have  been  able  to  observe  in  my  own  family,  fey  watching 
what  happens  to  the  children  on  each  side*,  the  efFects  of  immigration 
and  ethnicity.  \, 

In  addition^  I'm  also  a  labor  educator,  and  it's  from  this  vantage 
point  that  some  of  the  concerns  I  will  express  today  have  developed, 

Thestudents  I  teach  are  all  trade  union  members*  and  they  fall  into 
two  groups.  They  are  either  overwhelmingly  Euro-ethnic  Americans 
or  black  and  HispaniCj  both  men  and  women. 

In  reading  Professor 'pfozen's  paper,  it  seems  to  me  that  ihe  make^ 
three  basic  points.  One  is  that  ethnic  groups  are  stratified  into  certain 
7Qccupations  and  in  relationship  to  each  other. 

The  question  is  whether  this  is  discrimination, the  unseen  hand  of 
fate,  or  natural  selection,  I  will  try  to  address  myself  to  this  shortly, 
V  ^econd,  she  states  that  most  ethnics  live  in  the  Northeast  where  jobs 
are  declining.  ^We,  everyone  in  this  room,  must  address  this  very 
important  question  of  a  shortage -of  employment  opportunities,  a 
shrinking  of  the  pie,  so  to  speak, 

"  /hiiii'm,  page  IHO.  The  American  Jewish  Commiitee'H  tzsyeutive-^uite  prngriim^hich  has  changed 
markedly  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States,  should  be  used  as  ^  model  for  Euro-Ethnic* 
Ameneans.  See  Edwin  Kiescher,  Jr.*  "the  Case  uf  the  Missing  Executive;  How  Rgliginus  Bias  Wastes 
Managt'ment  Talent  :  and  What  is  Bking  Done  About  It".  American  Jewish  Cammittee*  January 
!973.  Also,  some  guide  to  information  nn  employment  and  ethnicity  should  be  developed  on  the 
model  of  Gwde  to  Information  on  Equai  Eduealion  Opportunity.  Roberi  Vivolo,  ERIC  Clearing 
House  on  Urban  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  1977. 
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And  of  coufse,  what  we've  heard  all  afternoon,  that  there  is  « 
precious  need  for  more  data  so  that  we  can  in  fact  analyze  what  i§ 
happemag  on  the  American  employment  scene. 

WhUe  I  agree  with  all  of  these  pointsr  anrf  I  think  they're  very 
im^rtant,  I  would  like  to  add  some  of  my  own  concerns. 

rdon't  believe  th^t  we  can  discuss  Euro-ethnic  employment  without 
dealing  with  another  question,  the  question  of  class. 

Immigrants  come  to  this  country,  and  they  join  the  working  class. 
They  work  with  their  hands.  They  work  in  factories.  They  dig  ditches. 
They're  operators,  ^ey  work  in  steel  mills. 

This  has  ramifications  for  where  they  live,  the  kind  of  education  the 
children  receive,  and 'what  occupations  they  and  their  children  go  into. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  society  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to 
pretend  that  we  are  a  classless  society,  that  we  have  no  classes;  that 
there  are  no  class  distinctions.  / 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  there  are  these* distinctions,  and  that  we 
must  analyze  the  experience  of  Euro-ethnic  Americans  in  these  terms. 

Professor  Rozen,  in  her  paper,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  paper, 
talks  about  the  son  of  a  small  town  bank  president  who  goes  to  work  in 
the  factory  right  after  high  schcyDl,  just  like  his  Slavic  friends,  and 
people  wonder  and  the  whole  town  buzzes. 

I  think  this  is  a  class  question.  If  you  were  talking  about,  to  change  it 
for  a  iftoment,  a  Jewish  doctor's  daughter  or  son  or  a  Slavic  dentist's 
daughter  or  son,  we'd  have  some  of  the  same  reactions.  Thus,  class  is  a 
very,  very  important  factor  that  has  to  be  considered  throughout  this 
analysis. 

In  addition,  we  have  to  understand  what  it's  like  for  a  worker  in  our 
society.  The  position  of  a  worker  at  the  work  place  is  a  passive  one. 
You  take  orders.  You  don't  give  them.  You  don't  challenge.  You  must 
be  passive  at  all  time. 

Euro-ethnic  Americans  in  the  working  class  -  they  often  don't  make 
enough  money;  but  even  if  they  do  suffer  from  the  stigma  of  working 
with  their  hands.  Our  society  says  that  working  with  our  hands  is  not 
honorable. 

Someone  today  talked  about  menial  jobs.  There  are  no  jobs  that  are 
menial  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It's  only  the  image  that  people  have  in 
their  heads,  and  that  must  be  addressed  and  changed. 

The  position  of  the  working  class  in  our  society  leads  to  confusion 
for  the  children  of  European  immigrants  and  for  the  immigrants 
themselves,  since  in  Europep  being  a  crafts  person,  working  with  your 
hands,  producing  something  that  you  could  hold  was  honorable,  was 
something  that  gave  you  status  within  the  community. 

You  come  to  the  United  States,  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  are  no 
longer  performing  an  honorable  job. 
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While  I  agree  with  those  who  spoke  yesterday,  that  it-s  important 
that  Greek-Americaris,  jewish-AmericanSt  Italian-Amiericani  knowi 
about  the  poets  of  their  group»  the  philos^hers  of  theif  group,  the 
writers  of  their  group*  the  Nobel  scientists  of  their  group,  we  also  have 
to  infuse  into  our  educational  system  Infonpation  concerning  who  built 
this  country,  who  with  their  hands  and  their  sweat  built  it  and 
continue  to  build  it  and  provide,  large  parts  of  the  ONP. 

When  I  was  in  school,  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  learning  about 
Carnegie  and  how  he  helped  to  build  this  country.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
learning  about  Rockefeller.  Yes*  they  taught  us  about  the  robber 
barons,  but  aside  from  teaching  me  who  built  the  Erie  Canal,  no  one 
aver  mentioned  American  workers.  Significantly,  they  never  men= 
tioned  the  fight  of  immigra^^in  thii  country  to  build  institutions  to 
protect  themselves,  instit^^^jvhich  were  illegal  when  they  started 
the  fight  unions.  - 

Thise  institutionE^  ^j^e  mirrored  the  economic  and  the  ethnic 
representation' in  the^employment  situatiooi  and  for  a  complete  picture 
we  have  to  look  at  them  as  well. 

But  just  to  step  back*  in  the  development  of  unions  in  this  country. 
Euro-ethnic  Americans  were  at  the  fore-front  of  the  fight.  People  like 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti  gave  their  lives,  yet  these  are  names  that  most 
school  children  have  never  heard, 

I  ask  some  of  you  in  here  if  you  know  the  names  Clara  Lemich, 
Eugene  Debbs,  Bill  Heywood,  people  who  were  instrumental  in 
building  the  United  States  and  the  American  labor  movement.  Yet, 
children  who  go  into  the  labor  movement,  people  who  go  into  jobs, 
who  will  someday  belong  to  unions  have  never  heard  of  these  leaders. 

At  the  same  time,  our  schools  teach  that  to  be  successful  ^means  to  be 
middle  class.  Well,  I  object  strenuously  to  that.  We  teach  what  we  call 
middle-class  values,  the  Anglo  American  system,.gs  I  heard  it  referred 
to  yesterday.  What  this  does  to  children  of  Euro-ethnic  Americans  is 
to  make  them  feel  that  their  parents  are  somehow  a  failure. 

My  father  is  a  dress  cutter.  For  the  entire  time  I  have  been  alive,  he 
has  worked  two  jobs  to  support  his  family.  He  believes  that  he  is  a 
failure  because  American  middle-class  values  tell  him  that  to  be  a 
success  he  should  wear  a  white  shirt  and  a  tie  and  a  jacket  to  work,  and 
he  doesn't.  So  in  his  eyes,  he's  a  failure,  and  he  has  tried  desperately  to 
push  both  my  sister  and  me  so  that  we  would  not  be  failures. 

This  of  course  affects  the  children  and  the  way  they  perceive  their 
parents  as  well  as  their  own  sense  of  ethnic  identification. 

I  mentioned' earlier  that  unions  often, mirror  the  ethnic  groups  that 
helped  to  form  them,  I  think  immediately  of  the  dress  industry  which 
was  predominantiy  Jewish  ^at  the  tiarn  of  the  century,  and  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union*  and  the  Amalgamated 


Clothing  Workers  Union,  You  think  of  transit  workers  in  New  York, 
and  I  don't  think  anyone  can  forget  Michael  Quiirs  brogue  when  he 
was  involved  in  cbllective  bargaining. 

Now  son^  of  thcie  unions  did  not  have  an  impact  in  tarnis  of  who 
came  into  the  system  or  who  was  employed.  For  example,  in  the 
needle  trades  there  have  always  been  Italians,  and  now  the  needle 
trades  are  becoming  overwhelmingly  Hispanic  and  black.  I  teach  a 
special  group  of  trade  union  students  from  the  needle  trades  and  my 
class  is  predominantly  black  and  Hispanic.  * 

There  are  other  occupations,  however,  specifically  the  cohstruction 
trades,  where  unions  have  been  intimately  involved  in  who  gets  into 
the  system,  and  who  is  allowed  to  work.  For  example,  you  have 
George  Meaney's  Irish  Plumbers  Union  in  the  Bronx;  you  have  other 
ethnic  groups  in  control  of  who  gets  hired  in  specific  trades.- 

Many  of  you  may  not  know  that  in  the  construction  trades,  the  way 
you  get  sent  on  job  site  is  through  a -hiring  hall.  If  the  union  doesn't 
'  send  you. out,  you  don't  work.  At  one  time  many  unions,  particularly 
craft  unions  had  restrictive  requirements  in  terftis  of  membership.  You 
could  not  join  if  your  father  didn't  belong  or  if  your  uncle  didn*t 
belong.  The  purpose  of  these  rules  was  protective  tp  keep  jobs  for 
their  families  in  a  hostile  worl^,         ■    ^  ^ . :  ■. 

Obviouslyr  this  kept  out  women;Mt  also  kept  out  other  ethnic  groups 
besides  the  one  that  wasjn  control,  and  it  kept  out  blacks  and 
Hispanics.  ^  ^  "  ^  \ 

I  think  there's  no  question  that  there  has  been  a  history  of 
discrimination  in  employment  against  ethnics. 

Recently  I  was  involved,  before  LJleft  private  practice,  in  a  suit 
which  involved  10,000  women  in  a  major  manufacturing  operation  in 
New  Jersey.  When  we  began  to  meet  the  class  of  10,000  women,  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  there  were  only  two  ethnic  groups  that  were 
employed.  .       .  ?^ 

I  met  only  Slavic  women  or  Irish  women.  Investigation  revealed 
that  the  male  work  force  was  Slavic  and  Irish  and  that  the  supervisors 
themselves  were  Slavic  and  Irish.  What  happened  at  this  plant  was  a 
selection  process  that  involved  picking  your  own  group  to  be 
employed. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  that  suit*  and  what  will  eventually 
be  a  coi^rt-ordered  affirmative  action  plan,  is  ihat  now  there  must  be 
objective  selection  criteria  so  that  all  ethnic  groups  and  sexes  will  have 
a  chance  to  work  in  that  particular  facility  in  all  jobs. 

No  longer  are  promotions  based  solely  on  what  the  supervisor  , 
thinks  about  you.  Now  there  will  be  written  evaluations  with  written 
criteria.  Therefore,  even  though  our  suit  was  aimed  specifically  at 


wpmen  j  thfe  ramifications  in  tgrms  of  ending  all  kinds  of  discrimination 
atre  clear. 

Aljyoi^^  likt  to  mention  the  unemployirient  problem.  I  think  we 
ihouid  begin  to  look  at  new  ways  of  dealing  with  the  shrinking 
employment  pie.  I  am  very  concerned  that  We  don't  pit  one  group 
against  another,  rather  that  we  force  the  pie  to  be  made  bigger  or  that 
w&flnd  a  way  to  share  the  pie.  One  group  in  pursuit  of  its  rights  should 
not  be  Seen  as  attacking  the  other  group  or  taking  food  out'  of  the 
other's  mouth.  *  ^ 

Some  of  the  things  that  I  think  we  should  think  about  are  shared 
work,  ^e  should  think  about  a  shorter  work  week.  We  should  think 
about  difTerent  layofT  procedures  in  terms  of  saiiority,  You  know* 
traditionaily*  layoffs  occur  on  a  first  in,  the  last  out/the  last  in»  the  first 
out  ba$is.  V 

"  We  should  Jook  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  changing  that;  this 
means  we  must  include  unions  and  worker  organizations  in  any 
discussion  about  employment  and  ending  discriminatron  in  employ- 
ment. '  i 

We  also  have  ,  to  fecognize  that  discrimination  is  not  a  one- 
dimensional  problem,  I  think  that  was  the  thrust  of^hat  I  was  trying 
to  say  when  1  talked  about  ttie  difTerent  ethnic  groups  in  control  of 
different  occupations.  " 

In  addition,  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  few  suggestfons  to  the 
Commission  of  areas  to  be  evaluated. 

We  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  this  morning  about  the  EEOC  and 
discrimination.  As  you  all  know,  in  discrimination  law,  we  have  a 
theory  of  private  attorneys  general,  Individu^s  must  prosecute  their 
own  suits,  unlike  discrimination  on  the  basis  of^union  activity.  In  those 
cases  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  prosecutes  for  the  individual 
without  cost. 

We  should  re-evaluat^he  EEOC,  and  I  iuggest  that  the  EEOC  be 
patterned  after  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  effect  of  spending  in 'a  community  for 
construction^  drother  Federal  programs  in  which  jobs  are  created.  We 
should  think  in  terms  of  requiring  employment  on  a  community  basis. 
We  should  evaluate  the  impact  of  those  Jobs  on  that  community. 

Finally,  the  last  area  I'd  like  to  mention  concerns  what  we  have 
been  talking  about  the  Ipt  two  days*  contracting  out  services  to 
various  ethnic  groups,  to  insure  social  services  reach  that  particular 
group,  ^ 
'  That  brings  specific  problems  in  terms  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  for  everyone  else,  I  have  been  confronted  with  one  group 
sayingi  ''I  only  want  to  hire  Catholics^  another,  I  only  want  to  hire 
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Jaws,"  but  yet  they  are  uiing  public  moneys  to  dispense  $  nonsecterian 
service.  We  should  examine  this  area  very,  very  carafully.  , 
Thank  you.  r  '  ^   -  ^ 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Very  good. .  ,  ^ 
I  must  Ms.  Bigler,  you  are  somebody  after  my  own  heart*  I  have 
made  a  lot  of  your  arguments  for  10  years,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
somebody  offer  them  as  a  witness,  because  it  has  been  sheer  frustration 
since  no  one  in  the  civil  rights  Jsureaucracy  in 'Washington  seems 
willing  to  face  up  to  the  problems  you  are  talking  about,  v^hich  are 
those  ^economic  cl^i  among  others, 
^  You  did  mention  that  you  wanted  diflTerent  layoff  procedures  and 
seniopty,  last  in,  first  put,  and  I'm  just  curious.  What  would  those  be? 

Ms.  BlOL^R.  Well,  I  was  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  senior 
employees  agreeing  to  be  the  first  ones  to  be  laid  off  instead  of  the 
junior  employees.  These  seniqt  employees  would  in  essence  be  on 
sabbatical,  Th^y  would  have  a  specific  time  off;  to  pursue  their 
interests  at  full  salary  or  at  three-quarter  salary.  We  ^on*t  always  have 
to  take  the  newest  worker  into  the  system  and  then  puf  him  or  her 
back  out  on  the  street.  / 
Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Okay,  ril  yield  now  to  my  colleagues. 

DISCUSSION 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Tve  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
emphasis  on  the  lack  of  data.  Of  course*  that  developed  this  morning. 
In  fact,  it's  run  all  the  way  through  the  consultation. 

I've  also  been  interested  in  references  to  whatj  in  effect,  have  been 
some  case  history  in  the  executive-suite  study  in' Chicago,  and  you 
refer  to  one  somewhere  in  Detroit. 

While  people  are  working  on  getting  iis  in  a  position  where  we  have 
better  data,  should  there  be  more  emphasis  on  case  studies,  singling  out 
situations  in  particular  areas  with  particular  types  of  employers  and  so 
on,  to  see  if  we  can  get  evidence  in  that  particular  way? 

^i^ht  along  with  that  question*  I'm  also  asking  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  as  much  emphasis  as  there  should  be. on 
studying  the  impact  of  the  practices  of  labor  union  on  this  particular 
issue, 

I'm  very  much  interested,  and  Commissioner  Horn  was,  in  the 
comments  that  have  been  made  along  this  Ine,  and  I'm  just  wondering 
how  much  attention  has  been  paid^n  terms  of  research  in  this  area  to 
that  particular  aspect  of  the  problem,  and  if  it  wpuld  warrant  more 
attention  than  it  has  received  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  guess  really  what  I'm  thinking  about  are  case  histories  on  the 
management  side  and  case  histories  on  the  labor  side^  and  whether  or 
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not  that  in  turn  would  prodUGe  sojne  evidence  that  would  be  helpfuL  I 
just  toss  that  out.  -  .  ^ 

VtcrCHAiRMAN  Horn.  Who  would  like  to  fee  responiive?  ' 

Mr.  Walentynowicz.  When  I  had  discussions  with  counsel  for 
the  Steelwor kers  Union  in  the  Weber  case,  I  raised  precisely  that  point. 
-  !n_  answer  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  preparing 
our  brief  on  the  Weber  case*  I  had  discussions  with  counsel  for  the 
Steelworkers  Union*  on  precisely  that  point.  I  wasarying  to  find  out 
why  the  Union  negotiated  thf  kind  qf  aftirniative  action  plan  they  did, 
I  wanted  to  know,  what  data  they  had  available,  and  used  because 'the 
plan  in  the  Weber  cme  benefited  more  than  bjacks. 

While  blacks,  in  fact,  have  been  the  chief  beneficiaries,  the  plan 
benefits  women  and  the  other  -  what  I  called  earlier  this  morning  - 
favored  four  categories,  and  I  asked,  well,  what  about  other  groups? 

I  asked  how  can  anyone  make  a  decision  that  these  are  the  only 
groups  that  should  bf  receiving  this  kind  of  treatment  and  attention,  by 
the  union  and  private  industry,  if  one  doesn't  have  the  data  that 
reflects  the  status  oC  other  groups.  His  answer  was  and  ril  conclude 
with  this  that  the  Government  doesn't  require  us  to  do  it;  therefore*  we 
don't  do  it. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Any  other  response?  ^ 
Dr.   *Barta.  As  to  the  suggestion  about  case  studieSi  I  would 
endorse  that  very  strongly,  because  otherwise  we're  left  with  gross- 
national  figureSi  and  under  those  gross-national  figure^i  there  can  be  all 
kinds  of  things  which  are  hidden. 

For  example,  the  income  figures  hide  the  lack  of  status,  prestige.  We 
may  argue  about  how  important  they  may  be,  but  nevertheless  it  hides 
those. 

Besides,  what  goes  on  in  Chicago  may  not  be  what  goes  on  in  Los 
Angeles  and  what  goes  on  in  Los  Angeles  may  not  be  the  same  thing 
a^  in  Miami  and  so  on.  The  problems  are,  to  some  extent,  national,  but 
they're  alio  local,  and  if  groups  are  to  get  involved  in  themj  they've 
got  to  get  down  to  their  local  areas.  % 

So  I  would  strongly  endorse  the  encourag^ement  of  more  and  more 
case  studies.  i  ^ 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Miss  Bigler? 

Ms,  Bigler,  I  must  preface  this  by  the  statement  that  I  consider 
myself  to  be  a  labor  union  attorney  *  that  I  have  represented  labor 
unions  and  will  in  all  likelihood  do  so  again. 

On  the  labor  side,  I  think  it's  very' important  that  we  have  studies  in 
this  area^  but  I  also  think  it's  very  important  that  the  people  who  do 
these  studies  don't  come  in  with  a  middle-class  and  an  antiunion  bias. 
The  analyst  must  understand  why  the  unions  were  structured  t^  way 
they  were,  why  they  felt  it  necessary  to  protect  their  jo^  and  to 
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protect  their  communities.  The  studies  must  not  lead  to  union  busting, 
or  labeling  the  people  in  those  unions  as  ri^ist  ;  « 

Mi.  RozEk.  rd  like  to  iidd  something  to  that,  too  that  is  related  tb 
what  Mi^  Btgler  Said,  and  that  Is  when  you  start  to  ask  those  questions 
at  a  time  when  the  economy  ii  tightening  up,  then  you  get  exactly  the 
kind  of  efTect  she's  talking  about,  when  we  start  asking  a  lot  of 
questions  about  union  discrimination,  which  certainly  all  of  us  know 
has  been  there  all  through  the  yeira. 

But  when  we  start  asking  those  questions  speciflcally  at  a  time  when 
4  there  is  a  cutback  in  the  building  industry,  then  it  certainly  looks  like 
we're  part  of  union  busting,  and  so  we  have  to  address  ourselves  to 
economic  questions  at  the  same  time  that  we're  addressing  ourselves  to 
questions  of  patterns  of  discrimination. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  preclude 
asking  them  and  this  Commission's  "b^^  asking"  them,  after  great  and 
strenuous  urging;  this  Commission  st^edasking ihem  In  thje  early 
1970%  about  10  or  15  years  after  it  should  have  asked  them. 

But  you're  saying  solve  both  problems  at  the  same  time. 

Ms.    RozEN.  Yes,  right,  r  ^ 

Mr,  Tomasi.  Looking  from  past  experience  in  collecting  data,  I 
would  say  that  litigation  and  legislation  are  not  enough  unless  we 
develop  some  progrws,  ^me  education^tod  motivational  programs 
to  prepare  the  individual  and  the  groups  to  accept  the  legislation. 

iVic&CHAiRMAN  Horn,  Okay.  Any  other  questions? 

Commissioner  Saltzman? 

Mr,  Nunez?  ,  Vt 

Staff  Director  Nunez.  Professor  Rozen,  I  was  very  imrfessed  by 
your  paper  because  it  was  based  on  hard^fcta  contrary  to  tBe  popular 
wisdom,  it  would  appe^  that  there  is  a  ponsiderable  amount  of  data 
_that  can  be  analyzed  as  ]^  the  status  of  Euro^ethnics  in  our  society,  and 
I  had  a  thought,  in  hearing  some  of  your  comments  on'  the  limitations 
of  the  data,  that  yot^  Indicated  very  clearly  that  a  lot  of  this  data  is 
computed  by  looking^^t4he  first  and  second  generations. 

Eut  would  not  the  assumption  be  that  if  you  went  farther,  third, 
fourth,  fifth  generation,  perhaps  the  statlstic^^would  be  better,  rather  y 
that  worse  ^ 

Mi,  RozEN.  You  mean  the  people  would  be  better  off  or  the 
statistics  would  be  more  meaningful? 

Staff  Director  Nunez.  Well,  obviously  the  statistics  would 
probably  be  more  meaningful,  but  perhaps  their  income  would  be 
higher  and  their  occupational  status  would  given  the  fact  that  the 
longer  you  remain  here,     t  would  be  an  assumption. 
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MS,  /RozEN.  That*s  an  as^mption  that  you  and  I  are  making.  We 
don't  know,  and  Ijhink  a  lot  pf  groups  are  saying  to  us,  and  they  may 
6a  right,  thert  is  a  lingering  eflfect: 

You  and  I  and,  perhaps,  they  have  been  assuming  -that  by  the  second  ^ 
generation,  the  bHght  is  ofT,  or  whatever,  ^ 

But  perhaps  some  people  are  trying  to  say  to^us  maybe  it  doesn't 
happen  that  fast,  and  unless  we  know,  we  can't  argue.  And  I  think  that 
was  the  point  you  ^sre  making  this  morning.  I  totally  agreed  that 
either  Poles  and  ItAans  are  just  doing  fine  and  we  ought  to  drop  the 
question,  or  .they're  having  probUms  and  we  ought  to  check  itjOUt. 

But  we  don't  know.  And  everybody  can  get  up  and  say  whatever 
they  want,  because  we  can't  really  argue, 

Mr,    Walentynowicz,  And  then  there's  a  great  degree  of  tension 
^ecause  of  that  uncertainty. 

Ms.    RpzEN.  Yes, 

Staff  DiREqroR  Nunez,  Mr.  Walentynowicz,  Professor  Rozen, 
we  are  talking  about  priorities^  There  are  prioritifs  in  public  policy  in 
our  nation  as -well  as  any  other  society;  and  when  you  look  at  these 
statistics,  ahd  you  look  at  similar  statistics  for  black  and  Hispanics 
which  canje  from  60  to  65  percent  of  nationaL  norms,  and  these 
statistics  wpi^ld  suggest  that  the  groups  that  are  identified,  are  above 
the  national  norms,  the  question  of  priority  and  concern  does  arise, 

Ms,  Rozen.  Okay,  and  that's,  I  guess,  where  my  priorities  are.  Vd 
like  to  get  the  numbers  because  I  think  you'll  be  proven  right,  but  I 
don't  want  to  take  a  position  on  that  because  I  don't  know.  " 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  you  talk  about 
a  national  norm,  there  are  people  above  and  below  the  national  norm, 
and  the  problem  -  what  everybody  has  been  suggesting  here  for  two 
days  is  that  we  do  not  know  which  groups  lumped  under  ''white 
other"  might  consistently  and  predominantly  be  below  that  national 
norm. 

As  I  understand  your  testirnonyj  it  ts  not  a  question  of  using  the  data 
to  deny  others  clearly  below  the  na^nal  norm  an  opportunity,  but 
rather  it  is  a  desire  to  help  clear  the  air)  and,  -  as  you  said,  =  perhaps 
provide  greater  understanding  if  you  found  that  your  ethnic  group  was 
above  the  national  norm;  then  maybe  the  people  above  the  norm 
would  be  willing  to  help  others  who  were  clearly  below  it, 

Mr.  Walentynowicz,  Exactly,  and  that  way  we  get  more 
progress  toward  what  our  ultimate  goals  are.  That's  the  whole  point  of 
it,  though  I  also  want  to  point  out,  tha^siwhen  we  think  in  terms  of 
afTirmative  action,  we  tend  to  average  everything  out  and  overlook  the 
possibility  of  great  disparities  in  particular  categories. 

Thus  to  use  the  present  data,  without  more,  don't  deny  the  accuracy 
of  it  since  I  just  don*t  know    is  basically  unfair, 
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To  take  these  rigures^  without  bemg  certain  .that  they  are  reliable,, 
and  fully  reflect  the  relative  sratui  of  all  the  groups  that  make  up 
Americai  and  then  immediately  conclude  that  such  data  gives  us  a 
sense,  of  priority  or  permits  us  to  dr&W  priorities,  is  grossly  unjust*  and 
is  another  form  of  discrmination,  I  suggest  that  the  effort  to  collect  the 

■  additional  data  we're  talking  about  would  tdke  so  little  in  extra 
resourses  and  so  little  extra  time  if  we  set  our  minds  down  to  do  it,  that 
theJsaue  of  priority  that  you  referred  to*  Mr.  Nunez,  could  become 
either  obvious  or  irrelevant.  If  we  do  need  tQ  determine  priorities,  then 
we  would  have  an  accurate  and  full  dai^Jbase  that  would  support  a 
system  of  priorities  which  everyone  would  be  in  a  position  tQ  readily 

»  accept.  \  i 

Staff  Director  Nijnez.  Just'onevl^t  comment,  Mr,  Walentynow- 
icz/  * 

As  an*  individual  who  spent  a  good  10  years  helping  to  include  the 
Hispanic  component  in  the  census*  it  is  a  very  difricult  process  to 
change  the  way  we  bureaucrats  deal  with  issues  orfce  we  set  our  minds 
.    to  it.  - 

The  cfiange  in  agencies'  thinking,  like  the  Bureau  of  Census,  is  not 
that  easy.  ^ 

Mm    Walentynowicz,  Don't  I  know  it, 

Staff  Director  Nunez.  It^  tqak  10  years  of  testimony  and  studiei 
to  get  wherp  they're  at  so  thai  I  think  it's  a  difficult  process.  It's  not 
just  a  conceptual  process.  It's  the  ingrained  desire  to  stay  with  what 
have  in  any  kind  of  organizational  mechanism; 

Mr.  VValentynow^cz.  1  wcognize  the  difficulties.  But  they  must 
^-  be  over.come  to  secure  true  eqraJity  and  justice. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  As  a  witness  said  yesterday*  1  will  use  the 
term  Euro-ethnic  for  the  rirst  time  in  my  life.  Fve  read  it  before  this  - 
and  that  is  if  ydu  want  to  solve  the  problem,  more  Euro-ethnics  have 
to  get  'nto  the  census  and  the  civil  rights  bureaucracies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  ■    '  ^ 

Commissioner  Ruiz? 

COMMiSSrONER  ftuiz.  The  Government  doesn't  require  us  to  do  it* 
so  wa  don't  do  it  was  the  response  given  to  Attorney  Walentynowicz  in 
the  identification  of  categories  in  the  ^eber  case. 

I^w,  this  is  the  point  which  was  made  earlier.  If  the  Government 
doesn't  require  us  to  do  it,  who  will  require  the  Government  to  da  it  in 
this  democracy?  % 

Isn't  the  power  with  us?  Isn't  the  power  with  the  ethnics? 

Now  the  major  impact  upon  me  by  this  panel  is  a  feeling  that  our 
work  and  social  environment  is  changing  very  rapidly,  so  fast  that  we 
cannot  collect  data  on  it.  - 
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Yet  !t*s  taking  p\me  before  our  very  eyei.  We're  probing  into  taking 
a.  po^itipn  but  tmt,  irisiiling  on  census  for  informatldn>  a  little  ^it 
pesiimism,  but  I  think  you  can  move  the  unmovable  if  you  :^^t 
'  Organized;  otherwise,  you're  going  to  be  a  species  fliat  disappeared,  like 
certain  species  of  animals  disappeared  from  Efrth  because  they  qould 
not  adjust  vvith  the  charting  environment.     r  V  " 

We  ob^arVed'  tliis  aftenioon  that^one  final  arbiter  is  Governmenti 
whether  it  be  the  Supreme  Court  or  such  agendes  as  thfe  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  * 

Ethnics  have  apparently  not  adjusted  with  the  changing  environ- 
ment as  they  should,  . 

Attomey  WSlentynowiez  seemed  to  igt^e^that  rT#$hejr  than  i^^^^  just 
'fightp  he^s  biien  a  warrior  tht's  gone  through  tfia  ^riUIj.^1^^^^ 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  I  have  an  empathy  for  i  lawyer  that  doesi  and 
if  you  can't  beat  them,  you*ve  got  to  join  them  by  making  Government 
adjust  to  your  needs.  ' 

Chajjge  the  rill^  of  Government  to  include  ethnics  in  upward 
mobility  ladders.  ^  , 

^ur  ethnics  may  be  10  years  late,  but  I  think  we  should  adjust;  I 
d€n*t  think  we  should  miss  the  boat  again.  . 

This  strategy  that  has  been  used  and  of  help  to  blacks  and  Hispanics 
during  the  last  10  years  should  be  adopted.  There  is  more  going  for' 
everybo^t^ uniting  forces  fot  an  evenhanded  justice  for  all  segments 
of  ouffeody  politic^  ^ 

And  this  is  what  has  been  evolving  in  these  hearings,  and  it's  making 
me  feel  real  good. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Thank  you.    .  J 

May  I  express  to  each  member  of  the  panel  our  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  the  contributions  that  you  have  made. 


S#v#nth  Sesaiom  Communiea^tioAs,  Metiia 

niclty 

We  now  turn  to  the  area  of  communications  media./and  rm  going  to 
ask  Commisssioner  Ruiz  to  preside  while  these  presentations  are 'madCj 
and  I*m  goingSjp  say  now  so  that  no  one  will  misundarstandj  as  we 
move  along,  than  I  know  that  we*ve  got  to  adjourn  at  5:30  p.m.,  and  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  those  whd  are  coming  on  near  the  end  of  this 
consultation  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  their  views. 

So*  Commissioner  Ruiz,  it's  going  to  be  important^to  keep  this 
particular  panel  on  schedule,  just  as  it  will  be  important  to  keep  the  , 
next  panel  on  schedule.  *  ,  , 
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Commissioner  Ruizr  Mr  Ricftard  Gambino^^  aif rc^sibr  of 
Ed^cation^  and  PHiloiophy  and  a  foundir  and  Dirietor  tt^tWfiWUan 
Studies  Program  at  QueM$Cdllegc^.^^A^^  \  . 

H^has  served  as  adviser  bh  efcliftfc jytayies  tg,the  New  York  State 
^^^jairtmpii.t  of  feawation,  the  W^^^^W  City  Board  of  Education,  and 
Numerous  colleges  aM  u  ^ 

A  prolifi?^  wtttic^tod  frequent  speaker  on  the  impapt  of  public 
policies  ar^  ^^Irc^tions  on  ethnic  Americans^  jie  wa^  host  and 
coproducer  of  10  NBC  programs  on  the  contempora^  problem  of 
Italian  Americans.  . 

He  holds  Bachelor,  Master's  and  Doetoral  degrees  in  Philosophy. 

Mr.  Richard  Gambino. 

^  STATEMENT  OF  RieHARD  GAMBINO, 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

QUEENS*  COLLEQE,  NEW  YORK  ,  - 

TTiank  you  very  miich.  ;  \ 

Mindful  of  the  need  to  keep  the  schedule*  I  will  summarize  the  firsts 
major  portion  of  my  paper,  and  then  read  only  thei^t  two  pages  or  s6. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  paper, l! talk  about  the  major  accomplishments 
thit  have  been  iriade  linc^  the  I950'i  in  the  area  of  civil  rights  for 
Qqrtain  racial  ftnlnori ties  an^  for  women.f      .  ^ 

Ajn^d  without  underestimating  what  still  needs  to  be  done  in  that 
affeaj  few  would  deny  that  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made. 

I  also  wrote  about  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
combating  anti-Semitism  in  the  United  States,  using  the  historical 
per speGtive  of  the  past  to  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  I  said  this  is,  in 
mV  opinion,  largely  because  of  the  very  laudable  efforts'^'of  Jewish 
organizations.  '       '  ' 

However;  these  were  not  the  only  biases  which  were  dominanvin, 
Ameiicarf  society  not  very  long  ago.  There  were  other  biases,  other 
than  racial;  namely,  they  Were  ethnic  ones,  and  I  think  that  these  biases 
are  stil!  very  strong  in  the  United  States  for  a  number,  of  reasons, 
which  I  will  speak  of  in  a  moment,  and  that  perhaps  the  groups  hit 
hardest  by  the  ethnic  biases  ^are;  eastern  and  southern  European' 
background  groups.  '  ^ 

Why,|tfe  these  biases  still  arQund?  Since  the  19S0*s  the  biases  against 
racial  minorities  ind  womert  ftay^.  been  under  frontal  assaults  on  all 
fronts,  from  the  mass  media  and  gbvemmental  power  to  the  marsball-;^ 
ing  of  schools,  universities  and.  textbooks,  etc. 

Ame^ncan  Jevs^  took  the  initiative  on  their  own  yeirs  ago,  and 
^established  antidefamation  leagues  and  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  y^ry 
successful  in  that  endeavor.        *  '  >  / 


Howevefi  tliq;^^|^  nativisi  biases  against  southern  and  eastern 
Europeans  have  Mvar  ^en  frontally  ^sauited  in  our  sociaty*  on  any 
leveL  The  school^ave  not  done  it;  Goveminent  has  not  done  it;  mass 
media  have  not  done  it;  no  one  has  done  it.  .  ♦ 

I  went  on  to  write  ribout  and  summarize  what  nativism  was  in  the 
United  States  bec^se  I  think  it's  important  to  realize  tht  it  was  not  Just 
a  backwater  movement, 

.  It  included,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  up  through  the  t930-Sj  the^ 
b^t  and  the  brightest Hn  the  United  States,  and  I  give  examples  of 
outrageous  statements  from  Woodrow  Wilson,  U.S.  Grant,  ete.,  and  I 
could  multiply  these  statemep^^ 

I  also  wrote  it  was  not  littite^  to  the  top  strata  of  society,  but  it  Was 
refj^ctwf  right  down  to  the  very  bottom  and  introduced  all  kinds  of 
'  popul^  Itereotypes  into  the  American  folklore. 

I  think  the  result  of  nativism  from  the  1840*s  to  the  1930's  was  to 
establish  in  the  American  mind  something  that  is  iristantly  recogniz- 
able  to  most  Americans  when  they  hear  it,  but  which  they  are  only 
semiconsciousof  until  they  hear  it:  l^  ^V. 

And  that  is  a  hierarchy  or  racial  and  ethhic^groups  in  the' Uriitted 
States.  One  is  .considered  "most  American",  according  to  this 
hierarchy,  and  one  might  say  "most  human*'  and  "lea^t  human". 

As  I  see  the  hierarchy,  it's  as  foljows.  At  the  very  top,  of  course,  are 
Angl6=Saxon  Protestants.  They  have  ^  in  popular  mythology,  which-; 
we  all  imbibe  with  our  milk  in  thk  country  -  a  proprietary  hold  on  ouir 
country  as  it  is  presented,  on  jts  traditions  and  its  founding,  on  its 
rn^fc  accomplishments,  etc.  ^     ^        /  -  ,  . 

'  Next  in  the  hierarchy  are  other  Northern  European  Protestant 
groups,  then?  Western  European  Catholics,  then  southerri  andieastem 
Europeans  and  Jews,  Latin  Americans,  Asians,  Amencan  Indians,  and 
blacks.  ,  ^^^^^♦*^'*f.•^  yy:,'.'  ^' 

,  That's  thejiierarchy  as  I  see  il  It's  not  rtgid,  of  course,  but  I  think  in 
general  terms,  a  case  can  be  made  out  that  it.^oes  exist  in  virtually  all 
levels  ajid  all  cgmpArtmehts  of  American  society. 

Then  I  go  on  to  discuss  eximples,  contemporary  examples  in  the 
various  media,  arid  I  took  the  fiedia  in  a  very  wide  sense^  iid'  include 
textbooks,  and  what  the  publishing  media  calls  trade  books,  nonfictton, 
newspapers,  movies,  television,  and  magazines. 

Starting  with  textbooks,  they  are  aftipng  the  earliest  influences  upon 
Americans^. As  children  in  schools,,  we  are  captive  to  them  for  years, 
during  a  most  formative  time  of  life.  ' 

Last  ^summei';  I  resfearehed  how  widely  used  texttooks  treat 
American  ethnic  groups  ;,AJI  of  them  were  printed  ih^979,'  aii^  us^ln. 
American  grade  schools.  The  results  were  ftionotondii'sly  uniform. 


Southern  and  eastern  European  groups  were  either  neglected  or 
negatively  stefeotyped.  ^  ,  "        I  \  .  , 

I  choose  these  examples  not  to  ,iriake  my  point  -  the.eiiampies  afe 
chosen  at  random/ 1  could  just  as  easily  haVe  chosen  any  of  the  books  I 
looked  at*  ^'  \\.         '  *    f      v  W 

For  example*  a  ■1979  fifth  grade  text  caljed  Undimtanding  {he  t/niied 
States,  published  by  McGraw-Hill,  proclaims  on  its  front  page  that  it  is 
concerned  with  Vthe ^themes  orcultural  pluralism,  equality  and  social 
justicev'*       /  -.y  / 

But  the  basic  ^message  of  the  text  is  laid  down  early  in  its  pages.  I 
quo^  again  frorrt  the*book;  "The  dominant  or  major  cultural  group  in 
the  United  Stales  is  British  Amferican.  The  minor  culture  groups^are 
cM^d  subcuifures.  Among  them  are  Italian  An^erleaps;:  J^panes^, 
Americans*  Navaho  and  Cuban  Ameocans/'  ^         /  .^ 

^he  book  does  not  explain  how  British  Americans*  some- 15|  (o:3Q 
percent  of  lhe\j,S.  population,  arc  tifcjmajor  or^dominant  group.  Is  it 
because  English  ns^  our  lingua  frania  I  Becmse  our  governmental  • 
system  is  heavily  British  in  derivation?  There  is  immeasurably  more  to 
culture  than  thqse  two  components*  ^  s  '  . 
.f  In  all  other  areas,  other  ethnic  groups  have  contributed  enormousty, 
in  mfany  instances  more  than  British  Americans.  Yet,  in  the  text's  303 
pages  of  Atfierican  history,  these  other  jroups'are  reduced  to  one 
chapter  eacnL  for  the  Amish  and  Spatiish  speaking,  and  three  chapters 
on  Native  Amfericans: 

A  bWhket  species,  labelled  "immigrant  groups,"  iigiven  six  pages  - 
that's  pages^  not  chapters^  tl^ee*  of  which  are  headed  "Problems  of 
Immigrants/'      '    "  .  -  ^ 

Anothir  1979  text  on  the  Upirfd  States,  designed  for  third  graders,^ 
uses  typical  American  families  and  individuals  .as  illustrations  fpr 
conveying  the.  flavor  of  American  life.  The  surnames  of  the  famiHe^'  hi 
the  book  are  and  I  include  all  .of:them  =^Mitchell*  Dunlop,  M^ynifd, 
Wilson,  Everson*  Coolay,  Wacht^'  EUbtt,^ Virgil,  Ortega,  Dohan, 
;  Chen|,  Sloan  and  Sheehan.  I 
s  ]n  the  text  or  photos,  some  of  these  are  iddntified  as  bUck,' Oriental 
or  Hispanic.  J  ^ 

^  The  book  gives  the  impressidn  that  therein  no  bne  in  the  United 
, States  from  Eastern  or  Southern  Europe, 

BifbtrybiJh rough  neglect  and  condescension  mafjk^  another  1979 
textbook,  a  ifistory-geography  bppjk  meant  for  grades  four  through  six. 

Of  vthe  book's  six  chapters  on  Europe,  three  on  the  United 
Kingdoiii  .  Eastern  and  southern  Europeans  are  either  ignored  or 
barely  mentioned,  '  ■  , 

For  example,  in  the  427-page  book,  Italy  is  given  Ij  lines  =  not 
chapter^  or  pages,  but  lines.  These  inforjn  the' students  that  Italy  is 


divided  into  north  and  south;  that  the  north  is  industrial,  the  south 
agricultural*  and  that  "from  here  many  people  depart  for  ojher 
countries." 

Examples  from  today's  textbooks,  on  all  levels  of  education,  can  be 
multiplied  endlessly. 

An  examination  of  them  shows  the  veracity  of  a  conclusion  by 
Professor  Mildred  Dickerman,  chairperson  of  the  Department  of 
Anthropol^y  at  Sonoma  State  College,  CA. 

In  a  197F^tW^L^f  school  curricula,  she  found  that  "American 
schools  are  racist  by  design.  Their  racism  is  part  of  a  larger 
philosophy,  an  ethnocentric  dedication  to  the  remodeling  of  citizens  to 
conform  to  a  single  homogeneous  acceptable  model"  made  up  of 
"Anglo-Saxon  and  North  European  groups," 

Negative  stereotypes  of  southern  and  eastern  European  groups  is  a 
staple  also  of  popular  books  for  adults  or  trade  books.  Members  of 
these  ethnic  groups  serve  as  conventional,  short-hand  ways  to  evoke 
such  qualities  as  criminality,  stolidity,  stupidity,  vengeance,  anti- 
intellectualism,  clannishness,  working-class  primitivism,  racism,  over- 
sexuality,  corruption,  right  wing  neofascism,  and  social  and  cultural 
backwardness.  ^ 

Here  are  two  examples  from  a  bounty  -  and  I  choose  two  because 
they  are  very  popular  books,  both  made  into  movies,  one  for  television 
and  one  for  distribution  in  theaters. 

Two  examples:  The  character  *Talconetti"  in  Irwin  Shaw*s  Rich 
Man,  Poor  Man  is  dragged  into  the  story  at  a  convenient  point  -  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story  -  from  nowhere  to  move  the  plot  along 
by  committing  murder  and  homosexual  rape  of  a  black  man. 

Similarly,  Kurt  Vonnegut,  in  Slaughterhouse  Five,  conveniently  uses 
an  Italian  American  as  a  deus  ex  machina  of  irrational  vengeance  to  kill 
-  that  is  murder  =  his  WASP  protagonist,  whose  name,  incidentally,  is 
Billy  Pilgrim. 

Newspapens  usually  drink  from  the  same  bigoted  well  jn  dealing 
wjth  southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  In  addition  to  the  standard  use 
of  stereotypes,  newspeople  have  a  conventional  code  all  their  own. 

For  example,  the  words  "boss"  and  "machine"  never  refer  to 
Protestant  individuals  or  groups, 

Richard  Nixon  was  called  many  things,  but  not  a  '*boss,"  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  occupied  the  White  House  for  almost  4  terms  and  held 
the  Democratic  Party  in  his  hip  pocket.  Yet  even  his  most  vehement 
enemies  never  used  the  word  "machine"  to  describe  his  power,  unique 
as  it  is  in  American  History, 

These  are  code  words  for  a  Catholic  and,  on  some  occasions,  Jewish 
politicians. 
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Television  and  films  are  the  major  kingdom  of  ethnic  stereotyping. 
Poles,  in  their  charactem,  usually  represent  walking  Polish  jokes.  To 
drive  home  the  point,  stand  up  comics  and  sii-coms  actually  tell  real 
Polish  jokes. 

Greeks,  when  ihey  are  portrayed  on  television,  are  walking  symbols 
of  clannishness  and  emotionalism.  Ualians  are  buffoons,  criminals*  or 
both, 

A  whole  new  generation  of  Americans  is  learning  the  latest 
evolution  of  the  ''dumb"  stereotype  from  'Tonzie,"  ''Laverne  and 
Shirley,"  "Angie,"  and  "Roseanne  Roseannadanna."  And  a  plethora  of 
mafia  dramas  have  branded  an  ethnic  group  with  a  mark  of  Cain  that 
none  of  us  will  ever  live  to  see  erased. 

Ethnic  caricatures  are  sometimes  funny  and  sometimes  dramatic,  but 
I  quote  Quintilian,  who  wrote  2,000  years  ago,  'That  laughter  costs 
too  much  which  is  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  decency," 

In  the  last  couple  of  decades,  the  television  industry  and  movie 
industry  have  begun  to  implement  that  moral  with  regard  to  certain 
racial  minorities.  They  have  yet  to  show  that  they  are  even  sensitive 
about  it  with  regard  to  eastern  and  southern  European  minorities. 

Anyone  committed  to  the  proposition  that  such  treatment  of 
southern  and  eastern  European  groups  does  not  reflect,  perpetuate, 
and  aggravate  social  injustice  against  these  groups  must  also  be 
committed  to  the  position  that  racist  and  sexist  treatment  in  the 
communications  media  did  no  harm  to  blacks*  arid  women's  civil 
rights.  Corrective  courses  of  action  suggest  themselves:  Organized 
inquiry  into  the  treatment  of  ethnics  by  the  various  media;  employ^ 
ment  of  ethnics  and  ethnic  consultants  by  the  media;  and  all 
appropriate  corrective  measures  pushed  through  moral  persuasion, 
legal  coercion,  and  governmental  pressure. 

To  deny  the  conclusion  is  to  affirm  that  the  old  nativist  injustices  are 
not  wrong  or  important.  Unfortunately*  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
the  communications  industries  does  mostly  just  that. 

Thank  you. 

[The  complete  paper  follows.]^ 
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oD       THE  COMMUNICATIONS  MIDI  A  AND 

^  SOUTHiRN  AND 

^    iASTiRN  EUROPEAN  ETHNIC  GROUPS 

^p^'  By  Richard  Gambino  * 

In  the  1950*s,  1960's  and  1970's  injustices  based  on  race  and  gender 
were  attacked  in  massive  frontal  assaults  in  the  United  States.  Without 
underestimating  what  still  needs  to  be  done  to  oveirconie  race  and  se^ 
biases,  few  would  deny  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  these 
■  areas  in  the  last  decades..  Great  strides  have  also  been  made  in 
opposing  anti-Semitism  since  the  turn  of  the  century, ,  mainly  b^ 
aniidefamation  efforts  of  Jewish  organizations.  Yet,  these  were  not'the 
only  unjust  prejudices  prevalent  in  American  life.  Old  biases  against 
other  groups  -  ethnic  ones  as  distinct  from  racial  ones  =  run  through- 
American  history,  and  exist  today.  They  reached  their  most  overt 
expression  during  the  heyday  of  the  anti-foreign  naiivist  movement, 
^  roughly  from  1850  to  the  I930*s.  Fact  is,  because  these  biases  have  noi 
been  frontally  attacked,  they  remain  firmly  embedded  in  our  minds 
and  society,  albeifoften  despite  our  being  unconscious  of  them  =  just 
as  millions  of  Americans  were  unconscious  about  race  and  sex 
prejudice  25  years  ago.  Perhaps  chief  among  the  still  vital  and  mostly 
unchallenged  nativist  bigotries  are  those  against  people  of  southern 
and  eastern  European  background.  These  include  Poles/  Italians, 
Greeks,  and  Slavs,  people  Michael  Novak  has  labelled,  in  satirical 
protest,  *T.LG.S."  Of  course,  they  also  include  many  others,  e.g., 
^  Slovaks,  Ukranians  and  Hungarians. 

In  essence,  nativism  was  against  all  people  who  weren't  of  northern 
European,  Protestant  background,  preferably  British,  It  began  as  a 
major  current  in  America  in  reaction  to  the  great  immigration  from 
Ireland  that  began  in  the  1840's.  For  the  Irish  were  the  first  non- 
Protestant  group  to  migrate  to  our#shdres  in  large  numbers,  (Exclud- 
ing, of  course,  Africans,  who  were  ''kept  in  line''  first  by  slavery,  then 
by  Jim  Crow  repression.)  Nativism  organized  itself  in  1843  into  the 
American,  or  "Know-Nothing,"  Party,  Its  planks  were  the  drastic 
restriction  of  non-Protestant  immigration,  a    25  year  residency 
requirement  for  voting,  and  limiting  all  political  offices  to  the 
■^J        American-born.  By  1850,  the  Party  was  credited  with  delivering  25 
c^j  .     percent  of  the  vole  for  Millard  Fillmore,  whose  only  other  claim  to 
Cj  ^  fame  is  the  false  legend  that  he  was  the  first  President  to  introduce  the 

•  PriitesHof  of  FilucaEion  and  l^hiNnnpIiv  jnd  Diructnr  tif  Italian  Amenujin  Studies-  Oueen^  CaWcuc 
Nt?w  York.  Nyw  Yiifk.     '  =  -      .  -  -  - 
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bathtub  10  thb' White  House.  The  naiivists  split  briefly  over  the  Civil 
War,  but  after  that  distraction,  they  turned.their  attention  to  the  l^arge 
numbfrs  of  "undesirables"  who  were  immigrating  -  Poles,  It&^^ 
Jews,  Hungarians  and  others!  (Remember  that  **honky"  is -^^1^  a 
bastardized  version  of  *-hunky,''  a  nativist-term  of  less  than  ende^o^nt. 
for  Hungarians.)  The  political  pressure  was  led  by  the  **besi"  ^e^ple; 
e,g.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  whose  31^years  in  the  U.S.  Senate  (189.3-34) 
resulted  in  a  rich  output  of  bigoted  anii-immigrant  speeches'  and 
articles;  U.S.  Grant,  who  in  1875  reflected  on  the  Civil  War  with  the 
thought:  "If  we  are  to  have  another  cutest  in  the  near  futui^e  of  our 
national  existence,  I  predict  the 'di  viding  line  ill  not  be  Mason  and 
Dixon's,  but  between  'Protestant'  "  pairiotisrri  and  intelligence  on 
one  side,  and  ■Catholic*  "  superstition,  ambition,  and  ignorance  on 
ihe^ih'er;  U.S.  Attorney  General  A.Mitchell  Palmer,  who  in  1919-21 
.  forcibly  rounded  up  immigrants  and  deported  them  to  Europe 
?- Avithout  burdening  iherh  with  a  triil,.or  even  a  hearing, or  specific 
charges;  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  wrote  that  the^  lurn-of-the-century 
immigrants  were  *'men  of  the  lowest  class  from  the  south  of  Italy  and 
men  of  the  meaner  sort  out  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  men  ouV  of  the 
ranks  with  neither  skill  nor  energy  nor  any  initiative  of  quick 
intelligence."  Vice  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  a  man  of  celebrated  few 
words,  w]io  managed  a  1921  burst  of  loquacity  in  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine,  writing  that  ''biological  laws  show  us  that  Nordics 
deteriorate  when  mixed  with  other  races**  (i.e.,  ethnic  groups);  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  before  pronouncing  the  economy  '^basically  sound"  after 
October  29,  1929,  noted  that  ''immigrants  now  live  in  the  United  States 
on  sufference,  .  .and  will  be  tolerated  only  if  they  behave,'*  Hoover's 
generosity  was  topped  by  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
Presidents  Harding  and  Coolidge.  Mr.  Davis  commented  that  earlier 
Protestant  immigrants  to  America  were  the  '^beaver  type'*  that  built  up 
America,  whereas  the  newer  immigrants  are  *'rat-men"  trying  to  tear  it 
down,  ' 

However,  nalivisi  expressipn  wasn*t  limited  to  such  a  lofty  plane.  By 
the  time  immigration  from  southern  and  . eastern  Europe  was  all  but  cut 
off  by  the  "Emergency**  Quotas  Act  in  1924,  nativism  had  found 
widespread,  grassroots,  American-as-apple-pie  expession  among  ordi- 
nary citizens.  In  fact,  the  popular  expressions  had  graduated  to  the 
statys  of  American  lore,  much  more  resplendent  in  malice  even  than 
nativist  American  law.  The  American  vocabulary  had  been  enriched 
by  such  words  as  "mick,**  V'dago,**  ''wop,"  ''guinea,"  "pollack," 
"hunky,"  "kike,**  "yid,"  and  "greaser/*  All  of  American  culture,  from 
the  melting-pot  public  schools  to  the  employment  office,  from 
universities  to  the  vaudeville  stage,  sang  of  a  human  hierarchy,  in 
which  sdulhern  and  eastern  Europeans  were  not  the  lowest  to  be  sure, 
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but  not  fully  ^'American''  (read  "human'')  either.  A  glance  at  that 
hierarchy  reveals  two  things.  Firsts  most  Americans  imrnediately^ 
recognize  it,  although  they  usually  admit  they  had  only  a  semicon- 
scious awareness  of  it  before  it  was  ma^  explicit.  And  second,  the" 
hierarchy  conforms  exactly  with  the  traditional  prejudices  in  Britain 
about  the  rest  of  the  worId*s  peoples.  It  is  a  British  import  dating  from 
before  the  American  War  of  Independence  and  surviving  itand 
America's  history  to  this  day.  From  top  to  bottom,  here  are  the  strata, 
from  most  to  least  **American-humanr'  '  . 

•  Anglo-Saxpn  Protestants 

•  Other  Protestant  British 

•  Western  European  Catholics 

•  Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  and  Jews 

•  Latin  Americans 

•  Asians 

•  American  Indians 

•  Blacks 

Ancient  history?  Overstateinent?  An  ^oversensitive  ethnic  riding  his 
particular  hobbyhorse?  Consider,  for  example,  the  current  scene  in  the 
communications  media  =  print  and  electronic.  Starting  with  the 
former,  textbooks  are  among  the  earlist  influences  upon  Americans.  As 
children  in  schools,  we  are  captive  to  them  for  years,  during  a  most 
formalive  time  of  life.  Last  summer,  I  researched  how  widely  used 
school  texts  treat  American  ethnic  groups.  The  results  were  monoto- 
nously uniform.  Southern  and  eastern  European  groups  were  either 
neglected  or  negatively  stereotyped. 

For  example,  a  1979  fifth  grade  text.  Undemanding  the  United  States 
(McGraw-Hill),  proclaims  on  its  front  page  that  it  is  concerned  "with 
the  themes  of  cultural  pluralism,  equality,  and  social  justice."  But  the 
basic  message  of  the  text  is  laid  down  early  in  its  pages.  (The  italics  are 
the  book's):  "The  dominant,  of  major  culture  group  in  the*  United 
States  is  British  American.  The  minor  culture  groups  are  called 
subcultures.  Among  them  are  Italian  Americans,  Japanese  Americans, 
Navaho  and  Cuban  Americans."  The  book  does  not  explain  how 
British  Americans,  some  15  to  30  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  are 
the  major  "^dominant"  group.  Is  it  because  English  is  our  lingua  frgnca? 
Because  our  governmental  system  is  heavily  'British  in  derivation? 
There  is  immeasurably  more  to  culture  than  these  two  components.  In 
all  other  areas*  other  ethnic  groups  have  contributed  enormously,  in 
many  instances  more  than  British  Americans.  Yet,  in  the  text's  303 
pages  of  American  history,  these  other  groups  are  reduced  to  one 
chapter  each  for  the  Amish  and  Spanish  speaking,  and  three  chapters 
on  Native  Amejicans.  A  blanket  species,  labelled  *Mmmigrant  groups," 
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is  given  six  pages,  three  of  which  are  headed  'Troblems  of  Immi- 
grants/' ^ 

Another  1979  text  on  the  United  States,  designed  for  third  graders, 
uses  ^*typical"  American  families  and  individuals  as  illustrations  for  for 
conveying  the  flavor  of  Amer ican  life.  Their  surnames  are  Mitchell, 
Dunlop,  Maynard,  Wilson,  Everson,  Cooley,  Wachtel.  Elliott,  Virgil, 
Ortega,  Dohan,  Cheng,  Sloan,  and  Sheehan.  In  the  text  or  photos, 
some  of  these  are  identified  as  black,  Oriental,  or  Hispanic,  The  book 
gives  the  impression  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  United  States  from 
eastern  of  southern  Europe. 

Bigotry  through  neglect  and  condescension  marks  another  1979 
textbook,  a  history-geo|raphy  book  meant  for  grades  four  through  six. 
Of  the  book's  six  chapters  on  Europe,  three  are  on  the  United 
Kingdom.  Eastern  and  southern  Buropeans  are  either  ignored  or 
barely  mentioned.  For  example,  in  the  427^page  book,  Italy  i^  given  1 1 
lines.  These  inform  the  student  that  Italy  is  divided  into  North*  and 
South;  that  the  North  isMndustrial,  the  South  agricultural,  and  that 
'*from  here  many  people  depart  for  other  countries," 

Examples  from  today^s  textbooks,  on  all  levels  of  education,  can  be 
'  multiplied  endlessly.  An  examination  of  them  shows  the  veracity  of  a 
conclusion  by  Professor  Mildred  Dickerman,  chairperson  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  at  sAoma  State  GoUege,  CA.  In  a  1973 
study  of  school  curricula,  she  founo  that  American  schools  are  racist 
by  design.  Their  racism  is  part  of  a  larger  philosophy,  an  ethnocentric 
dedication  to  the  remodeling  of  citizens  to  conform  to  a  single 
homogeneous  acceptable  moder*  -  made  up  of  "Anglo-Saxon  and 
north  European  groups,'* 

Negative  stereotypes  of  southern  and  eastern  Eufbpean  groups  is  a 
staple  also  of  popular  books  for  adults  ("trade  books").  Members  of 
these  ethnic  groups  serve  as  conventional,  short-hand  wa-ys  to  evoke 
such  qualities  as  criminality,  stolidity,  stapidity,  vengeance,  anti- 
intellectualism,  clannishness,  working-class  primitivism,  racism,  over- 
sexuality,  ^corrupiion,  right  wing  neofascism,  and  social  and  cultural 
backwardness.  Two  examples  from  a  bounty:  "Falconetti"  in  Irwin 
Shaw\s  Rich  Man,  Poor  Man  is  dragged  into  the  story  from  nowhere  to 
move  the  plot  along  by  commiting  murder  and  homosexual  rape  of  a 
black  man.  Similarly,  Kurt  Vonnegut,  in  Slaughterhijuse  Fim  conve- 
niently uses  an  Italian  American  as  a  deus  ex  manchina  or  irrational 
vengeance  to  kill  off  (murder)  his  WASP  protagonist.   .  . 

Newspapers  usually  drink  from  the;  same  bigoted  weir  in  dealing 
with  southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  In  addition  to  the  standard  use 
of  stereotypes,  newspeople  have  a  conventional  code  all  their  own. 
For  example,  *'boss*'  and  ^'machine**  never  refer  to  Protestant 
individuals  or  groups.  Richard  Nixon  was  called  many  things,  but  not 
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a  '*bosH/*  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  occupied  the  White  House  for  almost 
four  terms  and  held  Ihe  Democratic  Party  in  his  hip  pocket.  Yet  even 
his  most  vehement  enemies  never  used  the  word  "machine"  to 
describe  his  power,  unique  as  it  Is  in  American  history. 

Even  when  newspeople  attempt  favorable  coverage  of  southern  and 
eastern  European  groups,  their  treatment  is  steeped  in  condescension. 
There  is  more  to  cover  thart  people  munching  pizza*  kielbasi  and 
souvlaki.  But  you  seldom  know  it  from  the  American  press.  Even  their 
selective  use  of  words  "ethnics'*  betrays  the  nativist  bias.  We  may  say 
to  the  Fourth  Estate,  '^Yes;  Virginia,  even  WASPs  are  an  ethnfc 
group." 

The  supreme  instrument  of  the  updated  nativist  bigotries,  however*  ' 
is  composed  of  the  electronic  media  -  television  and  movies,  Supreme^> 
because*  I  am  convinced  for  reasons  I  argued  at  length 'elsewhere.*  that 
these  media  have  an  unmatched,  great  innuence  on  the  mimls  and 
behavior  of  Americans.  Television  and  films  are  the  major  kinpom  of 
negative  ethnic  stereotyping  of  Southern  and  Eastern  European 
groups.  Poles  usually  represent  "Polish  jokes.'*  To  drive  home  the 
point,  stand  up  comics  and  sit-coms  still  tell  actual  Polish  jokes.  Greeks 
are  walking  symbols  of  clannishness  and  emotionalism.  Italians  are 
buffoons,  criminals,  or  both.  A  whole  new  generation  of  Americans  is 
learning  the  latent  evolution  of  the  ''dumb/*  stereotype  from  *'Fonzi,"  ^ 
"Laverne  and  Shirley,"  "Angie,**  and  *'Roseanne  Roeannadanna." 
And  a  plethora  of  Mafia  dramas  have  branded  an  ethnic  group  with  a 
mark  of  Cain  that  none  of  us  will  live  to  see  erased. 

Yes,  ethnic  caricatures  are  often  funny  or  dramatic.  But  with  regard 
to  racial  groups,  television  and  movies  have  at  last  heeded,  in  the  two 
decades,  the  truth  ^that  Quintilian  penned  almost  two  thousand  years 
ago:  "That  laughter  costs  too  mi!ich  which  is  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  decency.**  Bui  the  media  have  yet  to  begin  to  apply  the 
moral  to  southefn  and  eastern  European  ethnic  groups. 

Anyone  committed  to  the  propostiori  that  such  treatment  of 
southern  and  eastern  European  groups  does  not  reflect,  perpetuate, 
and  aggravate  social  injustice  against  these  groups  must  also  be 
committed  to  the  position  that  racist  and  sexist  treatment  in  the 
communications  media  did  no  harm  to  blacks'  and  women's  civil 
rights.  Corrective  courses  of  action  suggest  themselves:  organized 
mquiry  mto  the  treatment  of  ethnics  by  the  various  media;  employ- 
ment of  ethnics  and  ethnic  consultants  b)^  the  media;  and  all 
appropriate  corfective  measures  pushed  through  moral  persuasion, 
legal  coercion,  and  governmental  pressure.  To  deny  the  conclusion  is 
to  affirm  that  the  old  nativist  injustices  are  not  wrong,  or  important/ 
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Unfortunately,  the  present  state  of  uf^irs  in  the  communications 
industries  mostly  due?i  just  that,  ^ 

j  •  •  «  * 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  I  notice  thut  Miss  Noschese  was  having  a  lot 
of  fun  listening  to  the  stereotypes  conjured  by  the  media,  so  I'm  going 
to  ask  her  to  speak  next. 

Miss  Noschese  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Neighborhood  Women;  a:  independent  television  and  video 
producer  and  director.  She  is  ptisanally  working  on  two  films  about 
ethnic  women. 

Her'  written  work  includes  the  article:  "Ethnic  Women  and  the 
Media,"  published  in  the  fall  of  1978  issue  of  this  Commission's  Civil 
Rights  Digest. 

She  also  holds  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  communications.  She  is^ 
the  chairperson  of  the  Ethnic  Caucus  for  the  Continuing  Ccpmittee 
for  the  In ternational  Women's  Year/",  ^ 

She^a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  WNET, 

Miss  GJiristine  Noschese. 

RE^PONSl  OF  CHRISTINE  NOCHESE 

Yes.  I  was  enjoying  Mr.  Gambino's  statements  on  ethnic  stereo- 
types, and  a  lot  of  that  stuff  is  what  Vd  like  to  elaborate  on,  because  I 
feel  that  my  own  personal  experience,  what  looking  at  the  media  has 
meant  to  me  in  terms  of  being  an  ethnic,  working-class  woman  myself, 
has  really  had  a  lot  of  detrimental  effects  on  myself  and  other  people  I 
'know  of  similar  class  and  ethnic  background. 

I  know  the  Commission  has  done  a  lot  of  work  on  the  media  and  on 
race  and  minority  groups  in  the  media. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  that  we  should  not  overlook  is  the 
\nternalization  of  what  these  media  images  do  to  the  individual. 
K    One,  constantly  -  and  in  the  dase  of  ethnics,  we  see  no  images  like 
vlterselves.  We  see  all  the  values  we  hold  dear,  our  family,  our  religion, 
cnTr  community  and  our  work  life,  made  fun  of,  put  dovyn,  seen  as 
patkqlogical,  seen  as  criminal.  , 

I  mean  one  of  the  interesting  things  to  me  is  that  the  ethnic 
community  is  supposed  to  deal  with  -  be  very  profamily.  Yet  when  we 
look  at  television,  when  we  look  at  the  movies,  all  we  see  is  the 
WASP,  upper  middle^class  ethnics  as  having  healthy  families,  right 
from  ''The  Hardy  Boys*'  to  "Father  Kftows  Best''  to. the  series  on  the 
family  on  major  television.  V 

When  we  look  at  public  television,  airwe  see  is  upper  middle-class 
*  conflicts,  stories,  and  mostly  British  dramas  at  this  time. 
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Now  vvc:  look  lit  what  the  film  and  the  media  have  dune  to  the 
workmg-elass  ethtiic  tarnily.  We  eveti  eaii  say  that  the  ftimily  -  uiid  it 
has  been  our  own  ethnics  that  have  done  this  to  the  tiimily  -  is  seen  as 
pathologicaL  It  is  never  seen  as  healthyi 

The  ethnic  tamily  is  aUvays  leuding  to  eriminaliiy,  neurotic^ 
oppressive  o{  Eheir  children,  closetninded  and  reactionary. 

I  he  women  are  hardly  seen  in  any  positive  ri)le-nu)dels  at  all,  even 
m  that  media.  The  women  are  usually  seen  as  passive,  inarticulate,  and 
never  saynig  anything  about^the  moral  integrity  of  what  their  sons-in- 
action do.  " 

In  the  "Godfather,"  I  don't  think  very  many  of  us  who  have  had 
ethnic  mothers  would  think  that  our  mothers  would  sit  there  and  send 
their  children  of(  io  kill  people.  I  don't  think  that  m  the  Irish  tamily 
the  strung  mother  is  always  there  with  James  Cagney.  I  think  that  that 
kind  of  image  of  women  and  of  mothers  has  been  so  detrimental  to 
making  the  ethnic  woman  feel  strong  about  herself. 

I  feel,  also,  that  pur  religion  is  always  made  fun  of.  It's  either  seen  as 
a  coverup  ft)r  crime;  it's  seen  as  something  to  joke  about.  Ii*s  seen  as 
something  that's  never  positive. 

The  media  has  played  our  issues,  as  always,  the  negative  parts  of  the 
issues.  If  It's  community  issues,  it's  reaciionury  statements  that  are 
community,  ncu  positive,  statements  about  ethnic's  concern  for  etTinmu- 
nity. 

/  I  think  that  in  terms  of  our  class  and  our  work,  the  working-class 
person  is  seen  as  stupid,  reactionary,  closeminded,  pathologically 
criminal,  and  neyer  openminded,  never  progressive,  never  radicah  and 
never  ft)r  social  change, 

I  also  teel  that  the  -  that  somehovv  this  has  all  influenced  a  sense  of. 
who  We  are,  that  this  kind  of  constant  Barrage  of  not  seeir>g  ourselves 
anywhere,  looking  at  the  media  and  just  seeing  no  renection,  looking 
at  commercials  and  seeing  no  positive  renection  --  I  think  what's 
happened  to  ''Euro-ethnics'*  is  very  similar  to  what's  happened  to 
blacks  in  the  media,  and  I  don't- think  that  could  be  really  underesti- 
mated 

I  think  that  we  grow  up  thinking  that  the  only  way  to  make  it  is  to 
be  a  WASP,  to  be  blonde,  to  be  tiill,  to  be  thin,  as  Laura  said»  to  talk  = 
not  to  talk  a  certain  way,  not  to  have  certain  dialogueK;  not  to  use  our 
hands,  not  to  be  emotional,  and  not  to  be  expressive,  and  I  don't  think 
this  only  affects  womeij;  it  affects  men. 

.1  think  the  piisition  of  ethnic  men  is  seen  to  brutalize  women;  they're= 
seen  as  ^mgsters;  they're  seen  as  oppressive  of  womeji.  They're  never 
seen  in  any  positive  tamily  context.  They're  never  seen  as  making  a 
living  to  support  their  fumilies  in  a  healthy  way,  but  they're  seen  as 
h.rutnl  and  violent  towards  their  women.  -  . 
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And  I  think  thai  wtmien  are  Heen  as  not  having  any  power  in  the 
family.  They*re  Edith  Bunkers;  they^re  listeifing  to  the  man;  they're 
doing  all  this  kind  of  stutT  They*re  not  powerful,  and  this  goes  against 
even  our  own  stereotypes.  '  ' 

It's  just  constantly  happening  over  and  over  again,  ^ 

I  think  we  tiave  to  make  some  recommendations,  and  I  think  that 
because  Hollywood  and  commercial  television  is  set  up  to  reinforce 
these  kind  of  violent  dramatic  actions,  we  canU  depend  on  them  for 
our  answers.  ^ 

I  think  that's  what  vve  have  to  do,  and  our  ethnic  directors  have  sold 
us  down  the  river,  as  far  as  fl^m  concerned.  They  haven't  had  the 
power  to  make  films  that  have  been  positive  towards  our  families, 
except  for  John  Silver  in  Hesier Steel,  I  must  say. 

I  think  that  what  we  have  Ip  do  is  take  another  approach.  We  have 
to  look  at  the  public  media  and  look  at  curriculum  for  schools,  becaup 
we  have  no  other  choice. 

We  can't  do  it  in  t^nis  of  the  commercial  media.  We  have  to  start 
looking  at  granting  ^films  that  are  dramatic  in  terms  of  progressive 
issues,  and  films  -  we  have  to  just  have  Government  policies  that  are 
going  to  develop  commercial  films-  and  Goyernmeni  policy' that  is 
going  to  pro^jW;  things  that  counteract  the  Hollywood  industry, 
because  I  don't  sed^ihai  we  can  do  anythiitg  about  any  of  that  stuff, 

I  feel  that  we  have  to  have  media  and  publications  that  have  a 
realisiiic  view  of  ''Euro-ethnics",  their  historical  contributions,  and  I 
feel  that  another  thing  thai  public  television  does  -  and  I  am  on  the 
Advisory  Board  of  NET  -  there  is  no  screen  time.  We  have  absolutely 
no  screen  time.  The  blacks  want  programmin^^jhe  Latins  .want 
programthing,  and  we  don't  have  enough' time  to  show  all  of  these 
gthnic  groups  to  the  media. 

Well,  I  suggest  another  approach.  Maybe  if  we  took  the  approach  of 
what  people  were  saying  for  the  last  2  days  and  start  relooking  at  our 
history  and  relooking  at  how  many  there  are  of  us  in  this  population, 
we  could  just  be  in  all  the  media.  We  could  be  in  the  music,  the 
cultural,  and  the  arts  programs.  We  could  be  in  the  dramatic  programs. 
We  could  be  in  the  theater  programs.  We  could  be  in  the  documenta- 
ries, all  of  us  together.  We  don't  have  to  be  in  these  specialized  slots 
where  there's  nit  going  to  be  any  room,  and  there'll  be  an  ethnic  error 
every  night. 

I  think  that  that  is  one  t^ing  that  ive  have  to  look  at  ijn  terms  of 
public  television,  and  I  also  think  ,that  we  have  to  look  in  terms  of 
more  cab1&  stuff  anHTnore  =  I  also  think  that.pne  of  the  things  that's 
really  missing  is  what  happens  to  the  ethnic  person  in  terms  of  making 
their  own  products  and  developing  their  own  art  forms,  and  that's 
been  brought  up  by  Georgia, and  it  was  alsb  "brought  up  by  Dr.  Scalon. 


And  we  have  to  look  u'iing  a  very  holistic  approach,  because  unless 
we  start  enuouraging  iHis  type  of  production  from  ethnics  themselves, 
we're  not  going  to  get  the  iriaierial  we  want  in  a  positive  way. 

.  And  there  shoijld  be  grants  and  people  in  positions  of  power  in  the 
National  Academy  of  Arts,  in  the  National  Academy  of  the  Humani- 
tites,  and  in  the  State  councils. 

,  Because  unless  we  do  this,  and  unless  *fEuro-ethnics*'  are  represeni- 
ed  in  those  divisions,  it's  ju&t  not  going  happen,  and  I  think  a  lot  of 
the  material  will  be  biased. 

And  basically,  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  we  did  do  was  we 
presented  a  whole  panel  on  -  at  that  point  it  was  called  White  Ethnic 
Women  for  ihe^l^ational  Institute  of  Education*  and  practically  every 
person  who  did  research,  whether  it  was  in  education*  whether  it  was 
in  community  planning  or  neighbtprhood  policy,  recommerided  that 
ihex  needed  jnedia  materials  on  ethnics,  and  they  were  talking  about 
film,  and  they  Were  talking  about  video.  .   -  " 

This,  however,  h^n't  been  published  yet,  so  I  ddri't  know  when  it's 
comings  out:  Lguess  they're  not  interested  in  publishing  it,  even  though 
^  there  is  research  work  thai  can  be  used  by  the  Commission  from  about 
10  women.  ' 

Commissioner  Ruiz  , I  appreciated  the  enthusiasm  of  your  delivery. 

Our' next  panelist,  Thaddetts  Kowalski,  is  chief  of  Chicago's  Office 
of  the  Pubic , Defender  where  he  has  worked  since  1964,  And  he  is  a 
mertber  of  the  Illinois  Commission  on  Human  Relations. 

He  was  National  Chairman  of  the  Polish- American  Congress  Anti- 
"  Defamation-  committee,  and  was  president  of  that  organization's 
Illinois  division.    '  '  - 

He  had  discussed  defamation  problems  frequently  on  radio  and  . 
television,  and  has  filed  a  test  case  against  a  major  network,  alleging 
ethnic  defamation. 

.  I  hope  you  make  reference  to  that  calkin  your  delivery. 
Go  ahead. 

RESPONSE  OF  THADDEUS  L  KOWALSKI 

I  intend  to  confine  my  paper  to  the  area  that  Tarn  particularly 
interested  in  and  knowledgeable,  that  is  defamation  bn  television. 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  have  been  shown  in  an  unfavorable 
image,  i,e.,  stereotyped  negatively  by  the  television  media*  in  movies, 
but  primarily  by  television.  Television  is  extremely  important  becauW 
it  enters  everyone*s  borne.  Unannounced,  it  is  there:  Historically,  I 
think  beginning  in  1968,  Vice  President,  Agnew,  while  campaigning, 
iised^a  term,  "Poladk,"  on  television,  which  is  a  slanderous  term.  His 
statement  was  picked  up  by  the  newspapers,  and  Bob  Hope,  began 
usmg  the  term  '^Polack'*  on  television.  It  just  sort  of  became  acceptable 
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from  that  point  on,  historically.  We  have  come  to  know  that  as  -^the/ 
dumb  Polish  jokes"  from  that  point  on.  So  from  1968  on,  over  ten 
years  now.  Eastern  and  Southern  Europeans,  especially  Polish-Ameri- 
cans, have  been  ridiculed  on  TV  in  a  most  defamatory  way.  CertainFy, 
the  years  from  1972  to  IsiTS  were  the  worst.  Each  network  l^ad  these 
jokes.  They  portrayed  Polish-Americans  in  a  negative  image.  The 
names  of  the  comedians  in  situation  coniedies  are  numerous,  some  of 
th^m  are:  ^^AII  in  the  Family,"  Bob  Hope,  Redd  Fox^:  Carol  Burnett. 
Monty  Python,  Dick  ,Cav|itt,  '*Don  Rickles  Show,"  Steve  Allen,  and 
numerous  others.  Professor  Gambino  descrifies  thenativist  philosophy 
in  his  excellent  paper.  The  nativist  philc^phy  is  the  motivating  force 
behind  these  jokes,  and  expresses  the  prejudices  of  the  nativists  on 
prime-time  TV.  ,  # 

Iri  1972/ 1  became  so  disgusted  with  jthe  .ethhic  genocide  being  thrust 
upon  the  Polish- American  community  in  the  narne  of  humor,  I  reacted 
by  beboming  the  national  chairman  of  the  AnU-Defamation  Committee 
of  the  Polish-American  Congress.  I  was  not  in  the  Polish-American 
organized  community  prior  to  these  jokes  being  aired  on  TV,  As  a 
lawyer,  I  saw  the  hypocrisy  that  was  being  perpetrated  by  our  three 
networks,  ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC.  As'the  national  chairman,  I  wrote  an 
anti-defamation  guide;  it  had  four  printings  between  the  years  of  1971 
knd  1975,  and  was  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  to  Polish- 
Americans.  The  sense  of  degradatWn  felt  by  the  Polish- American 
community  at  that  time  and  now  are  very  deep  and  are  very  divisive. 
There  is  a  basic  difference  at  laughing  at  someone  and  with  someone. 
The  Polish  joke  and  the  Italian  jokes  are  jokes  against  ethnic  groups.  I 
don't  laugh  with  them.  They  are  degrading  and  humiliating.  They 
result  in  ethnic  genocide.  These  jokes  on  TV  enter  everyone's  home, 
and  that  is  a  basic  differerice  between  them  and  a  social  joke  that  is 
confined  to  a  small  social  group. 

What  efTect  have  these  jpkes  had  on  the  Polish- Americans  especiaUy 
younger  children?  Psychological  trauma,  a  feeling  of  inferiority, 
second  class  citizensHipi.'  Their  classmates^  also  see  the  Polish-Ameri- 
cans or  the  Italian-Americans  as  inferior  as  a  result  of  these  jokes.  I 
took  a  survey  of  the  sophomores  at  Glenbrook  West  High  School,  in 
Glenview,  a  suburb  of  Chicago  and  of  a  high  school  in  Miami,  Florida. 
In  a  series  of  questions,  and  with  written  responses,  I  asked  these 
students  what  effect  television  had  in  creating  a  strong  negative  image 
of  their  Polish-American  classmates?  The  result  was  the  TV  was  the- 
primary  instrument  in  forming  their  negative  opinion.         %  ¥ 

I  am  a  lawyer  and  not  a  sociologist,  and  I  am  angry.  Why  should 
this  ethnic  genpcide  of  Polish-Americans  and  Italian-Americans,  and 
the  Mafia  stereotype,  continue  to  be  perpetrated  upon  us,  and  why 
should  We  be  made;  as  a  result,  second-class  citizens?  Are  the  three  • 
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net%vorks  the  primiiry  perpeiraiors  of  this  ethnic  genocide?  YesMhere 
is  no.question  of  it .  .The^  are  aware  of  what  they' have  done  and  are 
Tdoingv  T'he  networks  are  unwilling  to  change.  I  personally  have 
spoken  to  the  representatives  of  every  network  from  1972  on.  I  have 
talked  to  producers^,  directors,  vice  presidents  of  programming,  and 
legal  counsel,  in  Chicago  as  well  as  in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 
- /Vfery  little  ^sensitivity  was  shown  by  the  networks.  In  fact  after  a 
particularly 'bad^  program  jh.  .1^72  on  ,UnM^BG/T?V  networlc  against 
Polish- A mericafis,  I  flew  to  New  York,  and  I  spoke  to  a  vice  president 
of  ABC  TV.  After  we  discussed  the  program  at  length,  I  had  a 
promise  from,  him,  that  ABC"  TV  would  never  dp  it  again.  A  month 
later  Steve  Allen  hosting  the  Dick  Aveti  Shosv  had  15  minutes  of  the 
most  degrading  and  humiliating  Polish  jokes.  I  filed  suit  shortly 
thereafter  against  ABC  Television  requesting  "reply  time",  under  the 
FCC  regulations.  We  did  not  ge(  our  reply  time  for  technical  reasons,' 
but  we  did  go  as  far  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  C^rtl  But  the  suit 
conclusively  showed  the  FCC  as  unwilling  to  assist  in  any  way  the 
Polish-American  comrnunity,  I  requested  the  FCC  to  use  their  moral 
influence;  which  rihoughi  would  be  imporiant/because  as  a  lawyer,  I 
could  see  the  problems  of  censorship  under  our  freedom,  of  speech.^ 
There  is  no  legal  way  that  the  jokes  can  be  stopped,  but  the  mor^I 
influence  of  the  FCC  against  these  jokes  would  be  great. 

The  tJ.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  may  consider  the  area  of 
negative  stereotyping  in  the  meJia  as  a  small  issue  compared  to  all  the 
ther  apeas  of  interest.  But  in  TV  stereotyping,  the  Commission  can 
act  immediately.  It  can  commission  a  study  to  research  the  type,  the 
extent,  and  the  character  of  ethnic  defamation  on  television,  and  the 
impact  on  the  ethnic  community  and  espeeMIy  the  psychological 
damage  that  these  ten-years  of  negative  stereotyping  has  hid  on 
children.  Children  are  especially  prone  to  deep  psychological  trauma, 
negative  selfMmage  from  the  jokes.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  the 
Commission  can  recomrriend  actions  to  the  President  and  Congress^! 
was  paiHicuIarly  distressed  when  the  1977  Commission  report  on 
stereotyping  in  the  media^  totally  omitted  the  ethnic  stereotyping  of 
Polish-Americans  or  Italian-Americans  ^ho  have  been  for  more  than 
10  years  the  primary  targets  of  stereotyping  by  the  networks. 

I  hope  the  Commission  will  undertake  this  study  and  make  the 
proper,  legally  feasible  recommendations.    .  1" 

DISCUSSION  ' 

.  Chairman  Flemming.  Well.  I  would  like  to  comment.  I  don't  ^ 
think  I  have  a  cpestion*  particularly,  because  I  follow^  these 
presentations  'with  great  interest  and  have  been  very  much  impressed 
by  them,  and  I  don*t  have  any  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind  but  that  yoij 


hmc  put  your  nnge^uri  a  very  serious  and  important  issue,  because  I 
increasingly  .am  impressed  with  what  the  media,  pahicularly  the 
^television  meaia,  c^^g  M  terms  of  what  it  can  do  to  people,  to 
perWns  who  arti'members  of  certain  groups..  .  ^ 

I  think  the  basic  paper  that  has  been  prepared'fqr  us,  and  I  think,  the, 
comments  on  the  part  of  the  two  panelists-will  be  Wcy  helpful  tooJ^iii; 
dealing  with 'this  particular  issue,  and,  I  think,  it  is  one  that  cannot^e  - 
I  just  want^express  appreciations  ^ 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Vice  Chairman  Horn?  . 
^.  r^  Vice  Chairman  Horn.  You  mentioned,  Mr.  Kowalski,  that  your 
filing  was,  I  assume  dismissed  for  technical,  reasons?  ^ 

Mr.  ^Kowalskl  It  was  dismissed  on  technical  reasons  because  the 
FCC  and  then  the  Appellate  Court  here  in  Chicago  found  that  there 
was  certain  preconditions-  in  order  to  get  reply  time,  and  that  they 
found  that  the  ethnic  community  was  not,  m  essence,  stereotyped, 
under  their  legal  reasoning,  w?  werr'not^^^stereotyped. 

Technically,: 'Un4gr  th^  FCC  regulations,  we  were/not  stereotyped. 
Vo^and  I  wotfld  loo^  upon  the  stereotyping  in  arioiher  way,  but  under 
the  leealese.  it  wA^'not  stereotying;  therefore,  we  were  not  entitled  to 
reply  time/*    ^      p       .  y    v  y^  ^ 

I  wanted  ripply  time  because  I  realize  that  jheTreedom  of  speech  and  ^ 
the  Constitution  was  overwhelming.  I  cert ai Sly  did  not  usefcensorship 
for  that  reason:    ,       "  ,  ..^-i  '  " 

ViCtr  CHATRMAN'HORN!  That's  been  qne.of  the  arguments  we  haVe 
had  with  the  FCC,  Snd.  as  ypu  suggest  in  your  ovi'n  comments,  it  is 
obviously  a  very  serisitive  area  that  can  be  counterproductive  to  any 
group  in  society,  if  Government  does  intrude  on  program  control  and 
the  degree  to  which  it  intrudes. 

The  argument  has  been  ovjr  the  degree  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  should  interfere  with  programming  decisions  that  are- 
made  by  networks  in  a  free  society,  if  we  do  not  want  to.  go  down  the 
road  toward  a  propaganda  ministry  and  having  everything  else  being 
dontrolled  but  of  Washington. 

How  do  you  and  the  people  in  the  Polish  American  Anti=Defama- 
tion  League  deal  with  that  question  of  the  degree  to  which  Govern- 
ment intrusion  should  come  in  the  comnjcnicaiions  media  through  the 
Governnient's  power  to  regulate  the  air  waves? 

Mr.  Kowalski.  Well,  I  think  we're  very  sensitive  to  that  issue 
becaU|He  of  the  fact  that  we  do  realize  that  you  cannot  -  we  cannot, 
have  censorship  in  America.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  this  problem, 
whicK  I  think  we  all  consider  an  issue  -  negative  stereotyping. 

So  how  do  we  react' with  it?  I  think  perhaps  the  ways  I  mentioned 
betbre  =  is  the  moral  climate.  If  we  can  change,  increase  the  sensitivity' 
of  Americans  to  this  issue  -  just  as  the  sensitivity  of  the  Americans  of 
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the  problems  of  the  black,  the  Hispanic  and  the  Asian  community  has 
changed  over  these  many  yeili  -  has  it  not  -  so,  tooj  we  hope  that  the 
moral  influence  of  many  Governmental  agencies,  as  well  as  others, 
will  change  the  atmosphere,  so  this  will  not  occur  anymore,  because" 
censorship  is  not  the  answer,  of  course. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  election  of  a 
Polish  Pope  did  more  good  to  solve  the  problem  than  almost  anything  "* 
else.  . 

'    Do  you  have  any  perception  about  that?  ' 

Mr.  Kowalskl  My  perception  is,  I  think,  that's  the  only  positive 
thing  Pve  seen  on  television,  the  positive  image,  as  Christine  spoke  of. 
You  never  see  any  positive  image  of  any' sort. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  when  you  saw  an  Italian-American  or 
Polish'American  in  a  positive  image  lately,  within  the  last  10  years  on 
television?  I  don't  remember  one.  I  watch  some  television,  not  too 
much.  It  just  isn*t  thfere. 

But  now  it  also  brought  up  another  issue.  The  Pope  visiting  the 
black  community,  visiting  the  Hispanic  community,  and  other  comniu- 
nities,  he  showed  the  tremendous  pluralism  and  diversity  of  Ameri' 
cans,'  especially  among  Catholics,  and'this  brings  an  issue  of  which  ^e 
are  all  addressing  ourselves  to  at  this  moment. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  If  you  could  file  with  the  Commission,  if  it 
would  not  be  inconvenient,  the  actual  brief  jn  which, you  did  raise  this 
issue,  rthink  it  Would  be  appreciated.  We  would  like  to  include  it  as 
part  of  the  consulation, 

Mr.  Kowalskl  I  certainly  will  do  that.  May  I  just  mention  just 
one  thing. 

The  television  code,  ^  don*t  know  if  you  have  seen  that  code,  it  has 
beautiful  pronouncem^ts  in  there,  but  they're  all  useless,  because  in 
them  they  say  very  clearly  there  should  be  no  ethnic  defamation  and 
all  tWt.  In  fact,  the  code,  back  in  1972  and  1973  was  even  stronger.  I 
could  show  you  how  it  began  to  be  watered  down  year  after  year, 

r43ave  all  these.  It's  totally  useless.  We  cannot  look  to  the  television 
networks  to  do  this.  ' 

Chairman  Flemming.  In  your  comments  you  referred  to  a  possible 
leadership  role  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.    Kowalskl  Well,  not  of  the  FCC  -  of  this  Commission. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Well,  I  thought,  though*  in  your  comments 
that  you  also  associated  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
with  the  possibility  of  a  leadership  role. 

I  would  like  to  make  that  as  a  suggestion.  In  our  h^|l^porti  we  bore 
down  very  heavily  on  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  at  various  times  found  ways  and  means  of  exercising 
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leadership  without  imposing  any  regulatory  decision  on  the  networks, 
and  wCi  of  course,  had  to  follow  or  walk  a  rathar  narrow  line  here, 
alio,  as  batween  our  conearn  about  the  stereotyping  on  the  part  of  the 
natwofks*  for  example,  and  the  FtrSt  Aitiendmant,  because  we^rr 
likewise  very  much  concerned  about  protaction  of  rights  under  the 
First  Amendment;  but  the  FCG,  fram  time  to  time,  has  held  hearings, 
for  example,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  certain  situations  on  topspf  the 
table  without  having  in  mind  any  possibility  pf  following  up  witnHhe 
issuance  of  an  order,  but  fof  the  purpose  of  getting  the  information  o 
top  of  the  table,  and,  I  think,  the  children's  - 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  I  think  you  do  face  that  delicate  line  with 
the  FCC  since  it  has  regulatory  power,  which  we  do  not  have. 

It  is.  one  thing  for  us  to  moralize  on  issues;  it  is  quite  another  thing 
for  an  agency  that  controls  whether  or  not  you  gat  a  license  to 
moralize  with  all  the  implications  that  might  be  drawn  in  the  industry 
that  "Unless  we  do  what  they  say  or  imply,  be  it  one  commissioner  or 
the  wholei  Commission,  then  there  goes  our  licence." 

Chairman  Flemming,  I  appreciate  that,  and  of  course  Vm 
reflecting  a  little  bias  that  I  have  in  the  direction  of  people  in  public 
office  or  government  agencies  from  time  to  time  exercising  laadership 
on  particular  issues,  even  though  they  may  not  be  in  a  position  where 
they  can  issue  regulations,  and  I  appreciate  ^ 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  If  "leadership"  is  a  euphemism  for 
"censors^hip,"  then  Tm  against  it.  , 

Chairman  FLEMMmG.  Well,  so  am  I,  but  if  it's  that;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  I  think  it's  possible  to  exercise  that  leadership  without 
getting  over  into  the  realm  of  censorship. 

Too  often,  I  think  public  official  will  back  away  from  that  kind  of 
an  opportunity,  P 

Dr,  Gambino.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  inquiry  are  also  rights  enjoyed  by  this  Commission, 

You  are  perfectly  free  to  inquire  into  the  practices  of  textbook 
publishers  and  the  television  and  movie  industries.  You  are  perfectly 
free  to  issue  results  of  those  inquiries.  You  are  perfectly  free  to  make 
moral  judgments  and  political  judgments,  if  you  will,  on  those 
inquiries. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Horn  and  I  are  not  discuss- 
ing what  this  Commission  could  do  at  all.  Our  dialogue  related  to  the 
Federal  Commuications,  .  - 

You  summed  up  very  effectively  what  we  can  do. 

Dr,  Gambino,  I  understand,  but  the  same  red  herring  will  be 
raised  if  you  dp  it,  that  you  are  bridging  the  First  Amendment  rights. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  But  we're  Governmentally  approved 
gadflies,  so  we  have  the  sanction  of  Congress  to  do  the  things  we  do. 
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Dr.    Gambino.  Vm  sugggsting  that  you  incraase  your  sting. 
COMMI^IONER  Ruiz,  Well,  the  situation  is  not  unique.  We  do  it  all 
'  the  time. 

A  Mexican  ruffian  bandit  as  deseriptjve-Q^Mexidafr^Ameqcaia^ 
eliminated  from  the  TV  screen  as  a  negative  stereotype.  I  think  they 
vPere  advertising  a  Mexican  food  product  some  years  ago.  i 

Everybody  thought  it  was  real  funnyr  excepting  the  Mexican 
AmerieanSi  so  what  they,  did  was  boycotted  the  product,  boycotte4 
and  organized,  and  this  Rrito  Bandito  disappeared  from  the  market, 
and  later  on,  apparently  it  was  effective,  because  they  attemped  to 
introduce  other  matten  of  that  typet  and  ^  there  was  already  an 
organization  exisitirig  which  was  effective. 

Kir.  White? 

Assistant  Staff  Director  White.  Mr,  Kowaliki,  I  have  another 
question  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

First,  when  you  talked  with  the  agency  officials,  as  a  lawyer,  did  it 
occur  to  you  to  get  that  promise  in  writing? 

Mr.  Kowalski.  Yes,  it  did  occur  to  me.  The  vice  president  would 
put  nothing  in  writing-  He  would  put  nothing  in  writing,  and  as  k 
result,  it  was  just  more  a  statement  from  him  to  me  and  my  associates 
that  he  wouldn'^t  do  that,  and  unfortunately,  of  course,  it  happened. 

We  have  to  look  upon  what  are  the  basic  premises  of  what  the 
networks  work  for. 

If  they  work  -  if  their  basic  thrust  is  that  of  profit,  then  it's-profit 
motivation,  whichever  -  which  motivates  them,  and  if  they  get  the 
best  in  this  ethnic  stereotyping,  they'll  continue  that.  They  will 
continue  to  do  that. 

Assistant  Staff  Director  White.  The  question  I  did  want  to  ask 
you  is  whether  in  your  talks  with  the  networks  ofTicials,  ABC,  CBS, 
NBC,  whether  you  discussed  the  employment  patterns  with  them. 
.  Mr.  KbWALiKl.  Oh,  yes,  we  certainly  did,  and  the  answers  wo  got 
were  very  similar  to  the  answers  that  the  blacks  and  the  Hispanics  and  ^ 
the  Asians  received  just  before  us;  namely,  you  don't  have  any 
qualified  people/ 1  know  that  was  told  to  the  blacks  and  Hispanics, 
because  Tve  spoken  to  their  members. 

Arid  the  same  thing  was  raised  again.  You'd  think  by  then  that 
networks  would  learn  a  new  line,  but  they  didn't. 

When  we  came  in  there,  they  told  us  the  same  thing  all  over  again, 
and  that's  still  their  official  pronouncement  to  this  day,  that  we  have 
no  qualified  people. 

All  of  a  sudden,  in  Chicago,  they  found  qualified  people.  They 
found  qualified  blacks  when  they  had  to.  They  found  qualified 
Hispanics  arid  Asians  =  all  of  a  sudden,  out  of  the  woodwork,  as  if 
miraculously,  they  appeared. 
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It  nvis  their  own  ineptitude  and  insensittvity  whrch  was  their 
handicap  and  reniains  stilK  ,  '  ' 

CpMMi^lONER  Ruiz,  ril  have  to  interrupt  at  this  time  because  oih' 

MifHa4s  pasging.    — —   .  

For  our  eighth  panel,  oa  ihtefgpvemmental  relations  and  ethnicity* 
r  11  return  the  chair  back  to  the  Chairman*  ^ 

Chairman  Flemming,  Just  before  the  panel  breaks  up,  I'd  just  like 
to  kind  of  -  the  dialogue  f  was  having  with  Mr,  Gambino  on  the  role 
of  this' Commission,  becausajW  I  indicated  to  youV  I  felt  that  you  very 
accurately  summarized  the  role  of  this  Commission  and  the  role  that 
the  Commission  has  played  down  through  the  years, 

I  happened  to  be  serving  in  the  Cabinet  in  1956  when  the  Cabinet* 
along  with  President  Eisenhower,  was  considering  ntaking  a  reconi- 
mendation  to  the  Congress  for  a  creation  of  a  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

The  late  President  was  very  much  interested  in  seeing  such  a 
Commission  come  into  existence. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  said  to  him,  "You  could  do  this  by  Executive 
Order,  You  don't  need  to  ask  for  legislation,'' 

His  reply  was*  "I  think  the  time  has  come  to  bring  into  existence  a 
body  that  could  get  the  facts  on  top  of  the  table/^  He  said,  ''It  ttiey  re 
going  to  be  able  to  do-  that,  there  will  be  times, when  theyUl  need  the 
'  right  to  subpoena  witntss  and  put  them  under  oath,  and  the  only  way 
we  can  confer  that  right  is  by  going  to  the  Congress.!' 

But  he  kept  reiterating  the  time  has  come  to  get  the  facts  on  top  of 
the  table,  and  then  on  the  basis  of  getting  them  on  top  of  the  table, 
arrive  at  findings  and  recommendations  which  are  made  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress, 

So  I  just  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  share  your  summary.  It  is  the  role 
of  the  Commission  and  has  been  i^  the  22-odd  years  tirai  the 
Commission  has  been  functioning. 

Thank  you  all  veryt  very  much,  all  three  of  you,  for  your 
contributions.  . 


Eight  Sessions  Jntargovernnnental  R€latlona 
and  EthnicJty 

Chairman  Flemming.  I  now  =  our  fkst  subject  matter  of  discus- 
sion* particular  subject  matter  area,  deals  wit^  intergovernmental 
relations  and  Fve  asked  Commissioner  Saltzman  to  preside  during  that 
discussion. 

Commissioner  Saltzman, 

Commissioner  Saltzman,  Thank  you*  Mr,  Chairman, 
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Dr,  Myron  B.  Kuropas  will  be  our  presenteV,  He  Is  presently 
principal  of  the  Rosette  Middle  Schqol  in'Dekalb,  IL. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  Ford  Administration,  he  served  as  special  / 
~— ^Mtstant-to-thrPfesitoit  for  Ethnic  AtfatfSi^tfi&  €|FQrts  4her#-^#s^ 
in  a  series  of  ethnic  *  White  House  conferences,  the  creation /6f 
Presidential  and  r  r^liiagency*  policy-review  boards  and  increased 
/  emphasig'oja  ^eifejpi?^^  /  ■  \ 

■ For  tHf^  years  prioE  to  that  appointment,  he  .was  the^dhicago 
regional  difector^  for  ACTION,  the  Federar  umbrella  a^ncy  Tor 
numerous  volunteer  efforts,     .    \  ,  '  /■ 

He  holds  B.A.  and  M.A, "degrees  in  Psychology  apd  a  Ph.D.  in 
Education:^     •  ■    '  /  ^ 

Dr.    Kuropas,  it*s  nice  to  have  you.  ^     ■  »  / 

STATEMENT  OF  MYRON  i,  KUROPAS, 

SUPRgME  VICE-PRESIDINT, 
UKRAINIAN  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Thank  you  very  much,  Rabbi. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarkfcthis  afternoon  will  be:  one,  to  identify 
those  factors  which  have  hafl  an  influence  and  continue  to  influejice 
government  policies  and  programs  related  to  ethnic  and  immigrant 
groups  in  America  during  the  past  100  years;  two,  to  describe  briefly  a 
relatively^  successful  intergovernmental  communication  model  which  . 
improved  Federal  relationships  with  American  ethnic  groups  during 
the  1970*s;  and  three,  to  define  those  issues  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
sighificance  to  Euro-ethnic  Americans  during  the  19B0's,  focusing  on 
tfte  significance  of  the  1980  census  in  helping  to  determine  what  the 
.  governmental  responses  will  be  to  these  various  issues. 

For  the  fipst  200  years  of  American  history,  three  conceptual  models 
or  ideologies,  namely,  Anglo-conformity,  the  melting  pot*  and  cultural 
pluralism,  have  competed  with  each  other  in  American  thinking  to 
explain  th^  way  a  nation,  which  started  out  largely  white,  Anglo- 
Saxon*  and  of  the  Protestant  faith,  has  absorbed  42  million  immigrants 
and  their  descendants. 

Om  might  say  that  on  the  whole,  and  by  what  seems  to  be  long 
established  custom,'  public  policy  has  tended  to  define  ethnic  diversity 
as  a'  ''problem,*'  that  is,  an  impediment  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
cohesive  social  order. 

The  focus  of  mu£h  of  Government  policy  has  been  on  what  Joshua 
A.  Fishman  has  termed  the  "disappearance  phenomenon,"  that  is,  the 
process  by  which  ethnic  groups  have  become  assimilated  into 
American  eri're  society  and  the  rapidity  with  which  various  govern- 
mental intervention  programs  have  helped  these  groups  in  becoming 
culturally  indistinguishable. 
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To  a  great  degree,  of  course,  Govemirient  policy  has  been  a 
renection  of  American  publiq  opinion.      „  I       '  ' 

When,  in  the  late  1800's,  the  so-called  new  immigrants,  that  is,  those 
^-^who^came  to  these  shQies^^fi^onr^southern  and^^eastern  Europcn 
demonstrated  resi^j^ce  to  the  melting  pot  proc^f  the  Government 
addressed  the  prdblem  at  its  source.' 

^  The  Federal  establishrnent  simply  passed  a  series  of  exclusionary 
imnugratian  laws  which  began  'with  the  Chinese* Exclusion  Act  of 
1882  and  culminated  with  the  Johnson-Reed  Act  of  1924 
^  When  certain  ethnic  groups  already  living  in  America  continued  to 
preserve  their  heritage,  their  language*  and  their  values,  public  opinion 
demanded  an  affirmation  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States: 

"There  is  no  robm  in  this  country  for  hyphenated  Americanism/' 
declared  former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1915. 

"America  for  Americans,"  echoed  a  host  of  citizens  who  supported 
instant  amalgamation.  '  . 

And  as  the  drum^  beats  of  the  American Uat ion  movement  became 
more  strident,  there  were  certain. excesses  and  certain  attacks  upon  the 
foreign  element.  ' 
,  Some  of  the  more  nefarious  results  of  this  melting  pot  mind-set  were 
the  persecutions  of  German- Americans  during  World  War  1^  the 
various  abominations  of  the'  Ku  Klux  Klan  during  the  1920's*  the 
investigations  of  foreigners  by  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  or  Congressman  Dies  m  the  1930's,  and  of  course,  the 
internment  of  Japanese- Americans  during  the  1940's. 

Two  generations  of  young  ethnic  Americans^  meanwhile,  were 
educated  in  American  public  schools  where  they  were  made  to  feel 
less  than  American  if  they  spoke  a  foreign  language  or  ate  foreign 
foods,  or  sang  foreign-language  songSi  or  respondeJl  to  ethnic  values  - 
and  customs.  ^ 

There  was  a.  public  policy  shift  during  the  1960's  when  the  so-called 
ethnic  problem  was  redefined  for  the  visible  minorities,  ^ 

There  was  an  argument  that  stated  that  some  ethnic  groups  could 
not  disappear  because  they  were  ''culturally"  deprived  and  '"suffered" 
from  certain  racial  characteristics  which  resulted  in  ^economic  discrim- 
ination. ^  ' 

The  Federal  establishment  began  to  devise  new  strategies  vvhich 
would  enable  the  melting  pot  to  function  more  effectively  for  these 
particular  groups,     >  '  ' 

At  the  root  of  the  problem,  the  policy  makers  decided,  was  racism 
and  poverty,  and  what  was  needed,  they  concluded,  was  an  all-out, 
two-pronged  Government  effort  that  would  eliminate  both  in  the^ 
shortest  period  of  time. 


There  was  a  new  era  of  Government  involvement  with  ethnicity, 
with  the  great  society  pro-ams  of  the  I960*s.  Ethnic  assimilation  was 
now  to  be  accompjished  thrown  greater  economic  and  educational 
-  opportUTritiesT-through  improv^rhousing^  ^nd  through  more  effiGieht 
social  delivery  systems,  .     \--  ^ 

When,  in  the  late  1960's,\the  expectations  and  promised  of  the 
Federal  establishment  proved  to  be  unrealistic,  frustrated  blacks  took 
^^the  stxeete  to  accentuate  their  rig"^^ 

Studying'  the*eauses  of  the  civil  disoWw  which  rocked  the  United 
States  during  this  period  of,  time,  the  Kerner  Comniisiion  concluded 
that  America  was  rapidly  approaching  two  separate  societies,  one 
white  and  one  black. , 

The  solution,  the^ Commission  suggested,  was  to  be  found  in  art 
expansion  of  higher  education  opportunities  for  minorities,  *  the 
elimiiiation  of  de  facto  segregation,  the  increase  of  funds  for  low- 
interest  loans  in  the  inner  city,  and  the  expansion  of  minority  job 
opportunities  in  the  private  and  public  sectors  through,  the  elimination 
□rracial  discrimination. 

The  Commission  cited  the  Coleman  Report,  which,  it  reasoned, 
/called  for  an  intensifieation  of  efforts  to  bring  about  truly  integrated 
and,  therefore,  superior  education  for  inner-city  children.  ' 

Bringing  minorities  into  the  mainstream  was  the.generai  thrust  of 
both  the  Kerner  and  Coleman  reports,  and  both  were  in  the  best 
melting  pot  tradition:  the  elimination  of  an  ethnic  problem  through 
assimilation.  During  the  1970*s,  busing  and  affirmative  action  became 
the  major  means  for  achieving  this  end/ 

But  there  was  a  second  ethnic  phenomenon  which  occurred  during 
the  1960's  which,  although  precipitated  by  rising  black  awareness, 
evolved  along  significantly  different  ideological  lines. 

This  ethnic  stream  came  to  be  identiffed  as  the  new  pluralism,  and  it 
was  anti-melting  pot  in  both  spirit  and  orientation.  And  in  contrast  to 
the  assimilationists,  the  new  pluralists  viesved  ethnicity  as  a  resource, 
rather  than  a  problem. 

A  turning  point  for  ethnic  Americans  and  the  single  most  significant 
accomplishment  of  the  hew  pluralists  during  Jhis  early  phase  of  their 
activity  was  the  passage  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Act  of  197  L 

For  the  first  lime  in  our  history,  the  Federal  establishment  was 
willing  to  fund  edifcational  programs  which  perpetuated  and  devel- 
oped America's  rich  ethno-cultural  legacy.  - 

Welcomed  as  a  cool  rain  after  a  very  long  and  a  very  hot  dry  spell, 
this  Act  was  perceijC^ed  by  many  Euro-ethnics  as  an  event  which 
signaled  the  demiH^of  the  melting  pot  as  an  American  societal  idea. 

They  believed  that  cultural  pluralism  would  soon  become  the 
standard  by  which  all  public  policy  would  be  evaluated. 


So  confid^t -were  some  pluralists  of  their  perception  thai  they 
predicted  the  I970*h  wquld  go  down  in  American  history  as  the  decade 
of  thjB  .ethnic.  They  .  were  exuberant  over  the  success  of  the.  other 
minorities,  and  sotne  of  them  began  to  dream  of^ew  and  natural 
coaHtions  of  ethnics  and  minorities  which  would  lead  Arnerica  into  a 
new  era  of  brotherhood  and  understanding,  :  .  -  :^ 
.  The  1970's,  of  course,  never  lived  up  to  pluralist  expectatioris/ For 
some  jpeople  they  are  now  viewed  as  an  era  of  reversaL  Som^  ethnics 
believe  it  was  they  and  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  power  structure  that  had 
to  pay  the  price  for  America's  past  policies  of^racial  discrimination: 

Euro-ethnics=have  watched  their  lovingly  preserved  neighborhoods 
destroyed  fty  very  iJJ-conceived  andf  poorly  managed  Qovernment 
^  housing  programs.  TJiey  have  Warffi|d  their  children  bused  to  sc^opjs 
in  communities  t^t  really  didn't  want  them. 

ftipreme  CouM  rulings  notwithstanding,  many  Euro-ethnics  still 
belffeve  affirmative  action'programs  are  a  form  of  reverse  discrimina- 
tion which  penalizes  those  whp  are  least  able  to  absorb  the  socio- 
economic loss. ' 

After  20  years  of  attempting  losensi^iize  the  Federal  establishment  to 
the  values  of  the  pluralistic  model,  the  pleas  of  Euro-ethnics  to  the 
GoMernmeni  are  either  politely  ignored  or  dismissed  as  racist  in  effect. 
The  melting  pot  lives  on. 

There  is,  of  course,  at  least  one  other  way  of  going  about  the 
Oovernment*s  business,  and  it  was  tried  with  mixed  success  in  the 
White  House  during  the  Ford  Administration. 

This  approach  is  based  on  two  important  premises:  number  one,  that 
every  significant  segment  of  the  American  polity  has  a  right  to  be 
heard  when  Government  policies  and  programs  which  affect"  their 
lives  are  being  considered;  and  two,  bureaucratic  arrogance  and 
indifference  can  be  best  addressed  in  an  authoritative  and,  if  necessary, 
an  authoritarian  manner  when  iti  becomes  insensitive  to  group  needs. 

In  dealing  with  ethnic  Americans,  the  White  House  made  certain 
assumptions  with  reference  to  the  way  communication  was  going  to  be 
eHtablished:  The  first  assumption  was  that  most  self-conscious  ethnics 
belong  to  some  type  of  religious,  social,  fraternal,  political,  or  other 
organization  in  their  efhnic  community.  The  second  assumption  was 
that  the  articulated  goals  and  objectives  of  various  ethnic  organiza- 
tinns  are  reflections  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  its  members.  The 
third  assumption  was  that  the  elected  officers  of  the  various  ethnic 
organizations  are  people  who  are  most  in  tune  with  the  needs  and 
sentiments  of  the  membership.  And  four,-*  that  in  listening  to  elected 
ethnic  leaders,  one  can  begin  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  ethnic 
concerns.  , 
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Once  the  significant  ethnic  prganizations  were  identified,  their 
leaders  were  invited  to  the  White  House  and  they  were  asked  to 

'  identify  the  major  issues  of  ISt76  for  ethnic  communities.  T^ey  were,  in 
order  of  their  priority:  number  one,  neighborhood  revitalization; 
number  two*  education  and  etKnicity;  number  three,  the  1980  census; 
and  number  four,  Federal  social  service  delivery  ^sterns. 

Dealing  with  the  issues  involved  a  well-defined  process  which 
included  the  fpllowing  steps:  *Step  No,  1:  The  particular  issue  was 
defia^  and  a  position 'paper  was  prepared  by  a  representative  of  the 

.  ejnnicjcommunity  who  was  believed  to  be  qualified  to  deal,  with  the 
abncexn;  every  effort  was  made  to  have  the  paper  include  specific 

^ecosinmendations  which  the  Federal  Government  would  be  able  to 
follyfw  in  developing  a  solution.  Step  No.  2:  The  position  paper  was 

Ssigtiilated  among  thope  Federaf  agencies  which  were  or  could  be 
involved  in  the  solution.  The- paper  was  usually  delivered  to  the 
ran^g  person  in- the  agency  iind  it  was'made  clear  that  the  President 
was  inh^sted  irt  their  response.  Step  No,  3:  Federal  fesponses  were 
monitored  and,  if  necessary,  negotiated  to  make  certain  that  the 

■problem-or  need  Was  being  addressed  in  a  proper  manner.  Step  No;  4: 
The  President  was  briefed  regardin^g  the  concern  and  the  proposed 
Federal  response.  Step  No.  5:  Ethnic  leaders  most  involved  with  the 
problem  were  invited  to  the  White' House  where  tfc  position  paper 
was  read,  where  agency,  h^ds  had  an  opportunity  to  respond,  arid 
where  invitees  had  an  opportunity  to  react.  The  President,  of  course, 
usually  met  all  participants  to  inform  them  of  his  intentions  to  assure 
that  all  recommendations  were  acted  upon  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  Special  Assistant  for  Ethnic  AfTairs  monitored  the  Federal 
agencies  involved  with  the  solutions  to  see  if  further  Federal  assistance 
was  required. 

One  of  the  conferences,  as  I  have  mentioned,  dealt  with  the  19B0 
census,  and  the  person  who  developed  the  paper  for  that  conclave  was 
Dr.  Michael  Novak.        ^  * 

He  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  much  better  data  on 
America's  ethnic  groups  for  the  following  reasons: 

No.  L  -  Serious  understanding,  public .  comprehension,  ajid  a 
meaningful  Government  policy  require  an  accurate  profile  of  the 
American  people;  No.  2  -  for  better  or  for  worse,  statistical  profiles  of 
group  characteristics  are  being  used  by  the  courts  and  by  Federal 
agencies  to  award  various  entitlements  and  to  develop  social  pro- 
grams.Tnaccurate  data  can  lead  to  .certain  penalties;  and  the  designa^ 
tions  ''foreign  stock,"  "country  of  birth,'*  and  "mother  tongue"  used  to 
identify  ethnics  in  1970  were  inadequate  to  include  America's  many 
diverse  groups. 
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We  had  a  response  from  the  BureaU  of  the  Census*  and  one  of  the 
respondents  in  1976,  Mrs,  McKenney,  is  here  withius,  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  the  other  points  made  Hy  Dr,  Novak.  Mrs,  McKenney  has  had 
access  to  my  papery  and,  irf  order  to  save  time*  I  will  skip  over  this 
section  and  allpW  her  to  address  the  various  issues  dealing  with  the 
1980  census  and  with  the  various  ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States* 
What  about  the  importance  of  the  1980  census?  In  my  mind,  tfie 
importance  of  thfe  bensus  upon  the  dir^etion  ot  Amerii^ati  pUblic  policy 
development  cannot  be  overestimated*  If  the  census  is  conducted  and 
analyzed  from  a  pluralistic  perspective,  that  is,  in  an  effort  to  truly 
determine  the  full  scope  of  cultural  arid  social  diversity  in  this  country, 
then  the  results  should  demonstrate,  quite  conclusively,- 1  Relieve,"  that 
many  ethnic  Americans  did  not  melt  into  mainstream  American  life 
but  retained;  instead,  *  a  certain  degree  of  cultural  and  behaviDral 
identification  .with  their  ethriic  heritage. 

If  the  1980  census  demonstrates  that  the  United  States  is,  indeed,  not: 
a  mating  pot  for  all  Americans,  the  implications  for  public  policy 
could  be  enormous.  ^ 

The  acceptance  of  a  pluralistic  ideal  Imay  mean  a  re-evaluation  of 
our  approach  to  a  number  of  issues.      .  ^ 

The  term  "minority"  may  have  to  be  either  eliminated  as  a 
functionally  meaningless  term  -  all  of  us  are  minorities  in  the  United 
States,  even  Anglo-Saxons  -  or  expanded  to  include  all  groups  who 
hav^  1  been,  for  ^  variety  of  discriininatory  reasonSi  denied  an 
opportunity  to  attain  equal  status  and  nppresentation  in  our  society. 
'  ;  Another  real  issue  that  may  emerge  as  a  result  of  the  1980  census 
will  be  something  that  many  of  us  haye  realized,  and  that  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  that  is,  the  Ftoeral  establishment,  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  -  is  not  representative  of  the  population  it  is  intended  to 
serve,      '    ,  .  •  .    .  .  •  -  •  '  ^  ■ 

;  If  the  1980  census  suggests  that  national  percentages  for  ethnic 
groups  are  higher  than  they  are  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  then  it 
may  be  necessary  to  institute  a  recruiting  campaign  which  would 
enable  our  Government  to  become  more  representative  of  and, 
hopefully,  more  sensitive  to  diverse  group  needs. 

There  may  have  to'  be  a  need,  as  the  result  of  the  1980  census,  to 
change  the  Government -decision-making  models  that  have  been 
functidning  up  until  this  time.  One  of  these  models  has  already  been 
suggested,  , 

Utilizing  the  particular  approach  or  the  model  -  and  there  are  many 
variations  of  it  -  would  guarantee  the  inclusion  of  all  groups  affected 
by  Government  programs  in  the  process.  - 

In  a  pluralistic  society,  no  single  group  should  dominate  the  focus  of 
Government  social  programs.  The  major  objective  should  be  consen,- 
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sua  among  blacks,  Hispanic  Americani,  women,  youth,  ethnics,  and 
other  major  constituencies  directly  affected. 

TbCTe  might  also  be  a'  need  for  a  greater  .decentralization  of  the 
'Federal  bufeaucracy.  Another  of  the  frequent  conl^ints  ofralmpft  all 
segments  of  our  society  has  been^  the  frequent  iriability  of  our 
Wa^ngtpn-bwied  bureaucracy  to  make  prograihmatic  kllowances  for 
locayvsriande.      '     '  *  ' 

^e^  problem  with  uniform,  rational,  comprehensive  solutions  is  that 
they  are  Biased  towards  the  unitary  answer.  Byt  durs  is  a  diverse" 
society  with  differing  local  needs  and  resources,.  '  .^l  . 

The  decentralization  of  the  Federal  bufeaucracy  may  have  to 'be 
part  of  the  answer  derived  From  the  1980  census. 

And  finally,  in  the  area  of  public  policy  development,  once  the 
Government  agency  personnel  have  become  more  representative  and 
Iplerant  of  divereity,  once^a  consensus  model  has  been  developed,  once 
local  variation  has  been  taken  care  of^through  decentralization,  then 
the;  next  and  final  step  would  be  to  develop  a  eleaf  rationale  for  the 
actual  developinent  of  public  policy,  ^. 

Dunng  the  1980's,  many  issues  will  emerge  to  compete  for  the 
attention  of  governmental  agencies.  But  if  I  were  to  select  a  single 
philosophy  that  would  best  serve  the  nation  during  this  period,  it 
V  would  be  one  that  was  based  on  an  ideological  commitment  to  the 
^strehgthening  of  local  irt^titutions  such  as  the  family,  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  Church,  and  the  voluntary  organization. . 

The  age  of  big  Government  and  Federal  entitlements,  Vm  afraid,  is 
here  to  stay.  But  in  a  society  which  is  predicated  on  a  melting  pot 
rationale,  as  we  have  seen,  bureaucrats  tend  to  be  biased  towards 
unitary  solutions  and  final  answer*  ^ 

The  challenge  of  pluralistic  pubnc  policy  development,  on  the  other 
hand,  is*  to  search  for  alternative  local  service  delivery  systems,  to  take 
steps  to  strengthen  them,  and  to  embrace  the  multitude  of  partipular 
^mterests  which  constitute  our  particular  polity. 

The  family,  as  we  know,  has  been  discussed.  Much  has  been  written 
about  it.  The  Federal  Government  is  presently  involved  with  it.  If  you 
have  any  doubts  that  the  American  family  is  in  trouble,  then  the  recent 
decision  by  President  Carter  to  establish  an  office  for  families  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Resources  should  serve  to  remove 
all  doubt  ^-  ..  ^ 

Vm  very  fearful  of  the  department  that's  going  to  address  the  family. 
Given  the  totalitarian  approach  of  the  Federal  Government  tip  until 
now  -  the  Government's  melting  pot  mind-set  ^  this  particular  bureau, 
if  not  monitored  properly,  could  do  more'damage  to  the  family  than  all 
the  other  actions  that  have  been  taken  against  the  family  within  recent 
years. 
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The  heighborhood,  of  course,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Much 
has  been  said  about, it,  I  shall/iot  dwell  on  this  subject. 

Religious  iristitutions  are  also  worthy  of  our  concerii  in  a  pluralistic 
society.  My  fear  in  this  regard  is  not  that  the  Church  will  take  oyer  the 
furictions  of  the  State.  My  concern  is  ihat  the  State,  in  dictating 
standardized  beliefs  and  values,  win,  Jake  over  the  functions  of  the 
Church*  Dur  persorial  sense  of  identity,  our  values*  our  custoftis,  arid 
pur  perceptions  of  the  nifeariing  of  life  in  an  increasingly  rtiaterialistiCi 
uncaring,  and  narcissistic  society  are  enhanced  by  i  belief  in  a' 
Supre/ne  Being,  .      ,  ' 

VJoIuntary  associations  are  also  beginning  to  erode  in  a  society 
where  the  Government  is  willing  .to  ta^e  on  more  and  more  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  social  ills  which  b^et  us.  Individual  initiative  is 
being  destroyed  in  the  process/  Ethnics-^re  especially  concerned  by 
this  turn  of  events  because  the  voluntary  association  has  played  such 
an  important  role  in  their  lives,  ^feluntary  associations  represent  the 
bedrock  of  ethnic  communal  life.  S 

^  Today,  America  is  raced  with  ^  crisis  of  will  Most  Government 
programs  which  have  been  directed  at  ethnic  groups  have  failed. 

rhe  poor  are  still  with  us,  but  we  no  longer  wish  to  discuss  poverty, 
let  alone  fight 

'Discriminatiqn  still  exists*  and  we  are  closer  than  ever  to  two,  some 
say  three,  separate  societies.  ^-"^ 

We  are  disillusioned  with  the  past.  We  have  iittle  faith  in  the  futu?e. 
The  1980's  do  not  seem  very  promising.  And  yet,  there  is  hope. 

We  can  learn  from  th|  mistakes  of  the  past.  We  can  adopt  a 
pruralistic  ideology  in  our  approach  to  social  policy  development.  We 
can  develop  a  disposition  to  preserve  those  institutions  which  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  which  still  have  much  to  offer  m  a  pluralistic 
society,  . .  ^ 

We  can  learn  to  avoid  totalitarian  solutions,^  Decision-making 
models  do  exist.  It  is  not  too  Jatg,  Nest  time,  we  can  do  it  right. 

Thank  you.  <  , 

[The  complete  paper  follows.] 
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m        INTfRGOVERNMiNTAL  RELATIONS  AND 
^  r    /  ETHNieitY 

^C^'  ^;-^By^  Myron    - 

rsj  /  :     \  ^^^V  ■  '.^     '        ..  -  ^  ^       .         '  :\  ' 

yj      Purpose  .  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  isHo:  . 
r_  Identify  those  factors  which  have  inffiienced  and:- continue  to 

influence  Oovernment  policies  and  programs  related  to  ethnic  and 
immigrant  groups  in  America  during  the  past  100  yearSj  and  to 
analyze  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  those  who  are  presently 
involved  in  their  implementation. 

2.  Briefly  describe  a  relatively  successful  inter-governmental  com- 
munication model  which  impfoved  Federal  relationships  with 
American  ethnic  groups  during  the  1970's  and  discuss  how  it  was 
used  to  clarify  ethnic  concerns  regarding  the  1980  census. 

3.  Define  issues  which  the  author  believes  will  be  of  significance  to 
ethnic  Americans  during  the  1980*s,  focusing  on  the  significance 
of  the  1980  census  in  detennining  governmental  responses  to  these 
issues.  V  ^ 

Factors 

For  the  first  200  years  of  American  history  three  conceptual  models 
or  ideologies  ^  namely  Anglo-conformity^  the  melting  pot,  and  ? 
cultural  pluralism  -  have  competed  with  each  other  in  American  / 
thinking  to  explain  the  way  a  nation,  in  the  beginning  largely  white, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Protestant,  has  absorbed  42  million  immigrants  and 
their  descendants.^  On  the  whole,  and  by  ^hat  seems  to  be  long 
^  .         established  custom,  public  policy  has  tended  to  define  ethnic  diversity 
as  a  "problem,*"  an  impediment  if  you  will,  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
cohesive  social  order.  The  focus  has  been  on  what  Joshua  A.  Fishman 
has  termed  the  **disappearance  phenomenon/'^  that  is,  the  process  by 
which  ethnic  groups  become  assimilated  into  American  core  society 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  Governmental  intervention  can  assist 
these  groups  in  becoming  culturally  indistinguishable. 
^         To  a  great  degree,  of  course.  Government  policy  has  been  a 
renection  of  public  opinion.  When,  in  the  late  1800's,  the  so-called 


•  Supreme  ViLc-PreHidcnf,  Ijkrumian  Nanijnul  Assncmnnn  and  f^irmyr  SpL-fial  Assmtaiit  Jn  tht? 
Prtr^iddnf  i'of  F.Ehiiic  Affuin 

'  Miliun  M  Cjt'jrtJtin.  '"AsMmrlaijcin  in  AmcriL-a,  Thyury  and  RL-alriy'',  Dut'dulus  ^0.  Nn.  2  (l^t^Tt  p: 
._    ■■  ■  '  = 

*  Jiishija  A  F  ishrnan.  I  ho  Ifi'iriiriLai  and  S<>i:rai  CnfHiJtts  of  an  Inquiry  Into  Language  MarrifL-riancL' 
F.tTofts'V  l  unifiw^f  Loyiiify  m  ih,.'  f  'nitvd  Siuius.  cd  Jtishua  A,  Fishman  {The  Hagut-;  Mnuirin  and  Co., 
I'ihh),  p  21, 
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**new  irtimigrants,^*'  that  is,  those  who  came  to  these  shores  from  Asia 
as  well  as  frbm  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  demonstrated  a 
resistance  to  the  melting  pot  process,  the  government  addressed  the 
=^^robleiT^-^t-4t5  sotirce^%e^  Federid=^tablisbflaenMim 
series  of  exclusionary  immigration  laws  which  began  wifflWie  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act, of.  1882  and  culmir^ated  with  the  Johnson^Rf  ed  Act  of 
,1924,^  When  certain  ethnic  groups  living  in  America  cdntinued  to' 
preserve  their  heritage;  their  language*  and  th^eir  values,  public  opinion 
demanded  a  reaffirmation  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  "There  is  no 
room  in  this  country  for  hyphenated  Americanism"  declared  pTesident 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1915,*  America  for  Americans*Vechofes  a  host 
of  citizens  who  demanded  instant  amalgamation.  As  the  drum-beats  of 
the  Americanization  movement  became  more  strident,  excesses  ^gainst 
the  so-qalled  "foreign  element*"  became  more  common.  The  more 
nefarious  fesults  of  this  melting  pot  mind-set  were  the  persecutions  'pf 
German-Americans  during  ^yorld  War  I,  the  abominations  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  during  the  I920's,  the  ihvestigations  of  "foreigners"  by  the 
Dies  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  during  the  1930*|,  and 
the.  internment  of  Japanese-Americans  during  the  1940's.>  gTwo 
generations  of  young  ethnic  Americans,  meanwhile,  were  educated  in  . 
public  schools  where  they  were  made  to  feel  "less  than  Americafi"  if 
they  spoke  a  foreign  language,  ate  foreign  foods,  sang  foreign  language 
songs,  or  responded  to  ethnic  values  and  customs. 

Past  acceptance  of  the  melting  pot  ideal  by  America's  a6ademic 
commnipity  helped  confirm  its  ideological  legitimacy.  Concentrating 
their  attention  on  the  disruptive  effects  of  successive  imnsigrations  on 
■American  societal  cohesion,  historians  praised  the  early  frontier  as  th& 
"crucible"  of  fusion  and  liberation^  and  argued  that  the  malting  pot4 
served  a  similar  purpose  in  that  its  major  function  was  to  "spiritually 
transform"  n^w  immigrants.^  Following  a  similar -line  of  reasoning, 
sociologist^frocused  on  the  debilitating  aspects  of  culture  conflict 
between  first  generation  immigrants  and  their  children,  demonstrating 
little  interest  in  the  social  benefits  of  cultural  diversity,^  Psychblogists^ 
adopted  the  concept  of  "conflicting  role  orientations"  as  their  frame  of 
reference  for  the:  stu^  of  the  ethnic  phenomenon,  ignoring  the 
psychic  value  which  could  accrue  to  those  whose  self-concept  was 
^based  on  a  strong  cultural  identity.^  Educators,  concerned  with  both 

'  Edwurd  n  Kartmann.  American  Immigration  (Minntjapolis;  Ldrnef  Piihhyaiion^i  CO:,  1579).  pp.  90= 

i07. 

*  Afthuf  Mann,  /mmi^rant.^  in  Amfrictin  {Jfo  (Boston;  Hoyghton  MifTlin  Co.,  1974).  p.  180. 

*  /hid.  pp..  I47-16H- 

*  .Frederick  Jatkson  Turnar.  The.  Frontier  in  Amcncan  flistary  (New  York;  Henry  Hnlt  and  Co., 
I92fy.  pp.  22^23  ^      .  * 

'  Hiim  Kohn,  A mi/ncufi  yiiimnufiyn  (  Ntrw  York:  Cnllier  Hook.^,  1961).  pp.  22=23. 

*  See  Rnhert  Ezra  Park,  Mace  ami  Cuifurf  iNe\Ai  York;  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1950). 

*  See  ifvin  Child,  Ituiiun  or  Ami'rican?  iScy^j  Haven:  Yale  University  PresSi  I943J,  pp.  87487, 
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the  mainienance  of  a  cohesive  social  order  and  the  ehminaiion  of 
culture  connict*  ulso  became  involved  with  the  disappearance  phe- 
nomenon. For  scholars  such  as  Professor  Elwood  P,  Cubberly,  "to 
Americanize"  meant  "to  assimilate  and  amalgamate''  immigrants  **as 
part  of  our  American  race  and  to  implant  in  their  children,  so  far  as 
can  be  done,  the  Anglo-Saxon  conception  of  righteousness,  law  and 
order,  and  popular  government,  and  to  asvaken  in  them  a  reverence  for 
our  democratic  institutions  and  for  those  things  in  our  national  life 
which  we  as  a  people  hold  to  be  of  abiding  worth. In  practice,  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  American  public  school  came  to  be  defined  in 
terms  of  its  ability  to  maintain  Anglo-Saxon  cultural  dominance. 

The  direction  of  public  policy  development  began  to  shift  during  the 
1960's  when  it  became  increasingly  obvious  that  some  ethnic  groups 
most  notably  the  visible  minorities  -  could  not  "disappear''  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mainstream.  Adopting  an  approach  that  was  ostensibly 
more  sensitive  to  individual  group  differences,  the  Federal  establish- 
ment reviewed  the  status  of  certain  minorities  in  America  and 
concluded  that  direct  Federal  involvement  was  necessary  if  assimila- 
tion was  ever  to  be  fully  achieved.  Accelerating  a  program  of  racial 
liberalization  which  began  in  the  I930's  with  efforts  by  Federal 
administrators  to  include  blacks  in  at  least  some  of  the  benefits  of  the 
New  DeaP^  and  culminating  jji  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision 
declaring  de  jure  school  segregation  unconstitutional,  the  Federal 
establishment  became  more  intensely  involved  with  the  future  eco- ^ 
nomic  well-b^ing  of  America's  visible  minorities.  The  intent  was 
laudatory.  Believing  that  racism  and  poverty  were  at  the  root  of  the 
minority  ''pfoblem,"  the  Federal  Government  focused  on  actions 
which  would  permit  minorities  to  become  economically  indisiinguish= 
able  as;  the  first  step  in  the  assimilation,  process.  To  make  the'melting 
pot  work  for  these  groups,  a  plethora  of  Great  Society  programs  were 
initiated  and  implemented.  The  high  points  of  this  monumental  effort 
were  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  1964  and 
the  passage  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Act  of  1966. 
The  emphasis  was  on  the  amalgamation  of  minorities  through  greater 
economic  and  educational  opportunities,  improved  housing,  and  more 
efficient  social  delivery  systems.  As  welfare  rights  became  a  national 
issue,  new  bureaucracies  came  into  existence  to  deal  with  the 
burgeoning  number  of  welfare  recipients.'^  When,  in  the  lai^  d960's, 
the  expectations  and  promises  of  Federal  social  engineers  proved 
unrealistic,  blacks  took  to  the  streets  to  accentuate  their  rights. 

C\iei\  m  J  j  \^  r  L-  r  uj  L-  C  f  c  f  i  n  n ,  I  he  I'ran.iJhrmiUifin  of  the  Schim  L  Pni^'  rt-x-Ki  visrn  m  Am  vricdn  ildma  lio  n 
(Nt^s^  Ytirk  K^iiUlorn  MnuvN  l'2h|  h  p  hH 

"  rr;itH.  is  f  iu  Pitt'i!  .iiuj  Kuh.irtl  A  (  hn^  ;ird.  Mr^iihiUfii*  iht'  hkir' Ihi'  /■unitions  of  Puhliv  Wi'Ifarv 
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Studying  thy  jjauscH  a(  thc^  civil  disorders  svhich  rocked  the  United 
States  during  this  period,  rhe  Kerner  Commissiun  concluded  that 
America  was  rapidly  approaching  two  increasingly  separate  socieiies  - 
one  white,  the  oiher  black.  The.  solution,  the  Cummission  suggesied, 
was  to  be  found  in  an  expansion  of  higher  education  opportunities  for 
minorities,  the  elimination  of  de  Jacto  segregation,  an  increase  of  tundsi 
tor  low  interest  loans  in  the  inner  city,  and  an  expansion  of  minority 
job  opportunities  in  the  private  and  publie  sectors  through  the 
elimination  of  racial  discrimination.  The  Commis^^ion  cited  the  Cole- 
man Report  which,  it  reasoned,  called  for  an  inteMsificia^n  of  etfort^i 
to  bring  about  truly  integrated  -  and  theretbre  superior  /education  for 
inner^city  children.^'  Bringing  minorities  into  the  niainstr|am  was  the 
general  thrusi  of  both  the  Kerner  and  Coleman  reports  and  both  werS 
in  the  best  melting-pot  tradition  =  the  eliminalion  of  .an  ethnic 
"problem"  through  assimilation.  During  the  1970's,  busing  and  affirma- 
tive action  became  the  major  means  for  achieving  this  same  objective. 

Hut  there  was  a  second  ethnic  phenonmenon  wfiich  occurred  during 
the  r960's  which,  ahhough  precipitated  by  rising  black  awareness, 
evolved  along  significanily  different  ideological  lines.  7^/.v  ethnic 
stream  came  tt)  be  identified  as  the  "new  pluralism"  and  it  was  anti- 
melting  pot  in  both  orientation  and  spirit.  In  its  initial  phases,  it  was 
essentially  cultural  in  focus  and  concentrated  on  the  need  of  ethnic 
minorities  to  achieve  a  sense  of  the  legitimacy  of  their  ethnic  diversity. 
The  new  pluralists  were  not  interested  in  assimilation  or  amalgama- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  their  major  concern  was  with  the  perpetuation 
of  their  unique  heritage.  As  the  196fys  came' to  an  end,  certain  other 
ethnic  groups,  following  the  lead  of  the  visible  minorities,  began  to 
demand  a  greater  sensitivity  and  responsiveness  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  turning  point  tor  ethnic  Americans,  and  the  single  most  important 
accomplishment  of  the  new  pluralists  during  this  early  ptfase  of  their 
activity,  was  the  passage  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Act  of  1^71 
which  provided,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  a  federally  funded 
program  for  the  preservation  and  development  of  A  merit's  rich 
ethno-cultural  legacy.  Welcomed  as  a  cool  Vain  after  a  long  and  hot 
dry  spell,  this  act  was  perceived  by  many  ethnic  leaders. as  an  event 
which  signaled  the  demise  of  the  melting  pot  as  an  American  societal 
ideah  Cultural  pluralism,  they  concluded,  was  now  to  be  the  standard 
fur  sqciai  policy  development  within  the  Federal  estabhshment.  So 
confident  were  some  pluralists  of  this  belief  jthat  they  predicted  that 
the  197(Ts  would  go  down  in  American  history  as  the  "Decade  of  the 
Ethnic."  Exuberant  over  the  success  of  other  minorities  in  gainihg 

"    H.ifn>f(  >if  !hi>  Siiitorni!  \dv\s>>rv  (nfrimiwutn  >>'i  <  ivil  !)i  u'FiJrr^  ( N'cst  \  ork   Itaniam  IK  inks. 
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their  rights,  many  pluralist  leaders  began  to  dream  of  new  and  natural 
coalitions  of  ethnics  and  minorities  which  would  lead  America  into  a 
new  era  of  brotherhood  and  understanding. 

The  1970's,  of  course,  never  lived  up  to  pluralist  expectations.  If 
anything,  they  are  now  viewed  as  an  era  of  reversal  by  some  ethnics 
who  believe  it  was  they  ^  and  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  power  structure  = 
who  had  to  pay  the  greatest  price  for  America's  past  policies  of  racial 
discrimination.  This  perception  is  especially  diftlcult  to  accept  in  ligfit 
of  the  fact  that  discrimination  because  of  national  origin  does  not 
appear  to  have  changed  substantially  during  the  past  20  years.  Some 
American  ethnic  groups  have  watched  their  lovingly  preserved 
neighborhoods  destroyed  by  ill -conceived  and  poorly  admin  is  tei  .d 
Government  housing  programs.  They  have  been  forced  to  permit  the 
busing  of  their  children  to  schools  located  in  communities  that  really 
'  didn't  want  them.  Supreme  Court  decisions  notwithstanding,  they  still 
believe  atTirmative-action  programs  are  really  a  form  of  reverse 
discriniination  which  penalizes  those  who  are  least  able  to  absorb  the 
socio-economic  penalty.  And  yet,  despite  two  decades  of  efforts  to 
sensitize  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  the  values  of  the  pluralistic  modeh 
their  pleas  to  their  Government  are  either  politely  ignored  or 
dismissed  as  racist  in  origin. 

In  concentrating  on  the  evolution  and  nature  of  the  Federal 
establishment's  involvement  with  this  Nation's  ethnic  minorities 
during,  the  past  twenty  years,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  it  has  not 
been  my  purpose  to  criticize  dtepolariiSlion,  one  of  the  major  intents  of 
that  mvolvement.  Discriminatory  attitudes  and  behaviors  ampng 
certain  segments  of  our  society  were  and  continue  to  be  a  major 
obstacle  to  equal  opportunity  for  all.  Programs  designed  to  reduce 
racial  and  ethnic  animosities  are  laudatory  and  need  to  be  continued. 
Not  all  federally  directed  or  inspired  programs  have  achieved  this 
noble  aim,  however.  Some,  unfortunately,  have  resulted  in  greater 
polarization,  less  opportunity  for  some,  and  greater  ethnic  alienation. 
What  is  even  more  disconcerting  is  that  blacks  and  other  minorities 
still  feel  left  out  of  the  mainstream.  Urban  schools  still  fail  to  provide  a 
quality  education  for  all.  The  poor  are  still  with  us.  Whites  are  still 
fleeing  the-cities  and  we  appear  to  be  nearer  the  reality  of  two  some 
argue  three  -  .separate  societies  than  ever  before. 

If  the  intent  of  federal  intervention  is  not  the  cause  of  the  present 
state  of  afTiiirs,  then  what  is?  Part  of  the  answer,  I  believe,  can  be  found 
in  the  Federal  approach,  the  philosophical  frame  of  reference  of  the 
Federal  establishment  which  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
view  our  nation  as  a  sociar  order  built  on  local  institutions  =  the  family, 
the  neighborhood,  the  Church,  the  voluntary  association,  the  ethnic 
group      which  fcirm  the  basis  of  personal  identity  and  communal 
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involvement.  At  best,  the  F'ederul  decisiun-nrnkers  Have  merely  tailed 
to  eonsider  some  of  these  institutions  as  resources  in  the  strengthening 
and  enrichment  of  our  society.  At  worst,  the  federal  establishment  has 
engaged  in  actions  which  have  weakened  these  institutions  making  it 
that  much  more  difficult  to  effect  cohesion  and  stability. 

Atiitudes  and  Behaviors 

Today  America  is  suffering  trom  a  crisis  of  will.  We  are  disillu= 
sioned  with  Federal  intervention  and  its  ability  to  solve  problems  in  a 
meaningful  way.  We  are  weary  of  social  change.  We  have  little  taith  in 
the  future. 

As  far  as  some  ethnics  are  concerned,  one  reason  for  this  state  ot 
anomie  can  be  traced  to  an  attitude  and  a  behavior  on  the  part  of 
Federal  bureaucrats  which  can  be  best  described  as  arrogance.  It  is  an 
arrogance,  they  believe,  which  reflects  a  lack  of  tamiliarity  with  and 
sensitiviiy  to  the  basic  tenets  of  pluralism.  While  it  has  been  possible  to 
chaiige  the  thinking  of  some  American  academics  and  other  national 
upinion-niakcrs,  and  even  to  get  some  of  them  to  reject  the  melting  pot 
as  a  viable  American  modeh  it  has  not  been  passible  to  change  the 
attitudes  and  behaviors  of  the  majority  of  Federal  bpTeaucrats  vs^ho 
hav'e  been  and  apparently .  still  are  firmly  committed  to  ethnic 
disappearance.  Must  -  and  this  includes  blacks  who  have  recently 
achieved  a  modicuni  of  influenee  within  the  Federal  system  =  continue 
to  maintain  and  nurture  an  ethnocentric  perception  of  the  American 
pt)!ity  which  eschews  cultural  diversity.  The  present  thrust  towards 
socio-economic  assimilation  is  based  on  an  ideology  which  views 
ethnic  differences  as  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome. 

Diversity  of  all  types  -  especially  in  Washington  -  appears  to  be 
outside  of  the  daily  experience  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Because  of 
their  relatively  high  pay  and  almost  total  economic  security,-  most 
Federal  decision-makers  enjoy  similar  standards  of  living.  Many  have 
attended  the  same  universities,  live  in  similar  non-ethnic  neighbor- 
hoods, read  the  same  newspapers  and  journals,  travel  in  the  same 
social  circles,  and  adhere  to  the  same  social  mores.  What  is  more,  they 
have  a  tendency  fo  reproduce  in  a  manner  svhich  virtually  guarantees 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  Every  governmental  bureaucracy 
subjects  its  recruit^^  to  an  intensive  socialization  process  aimed  at  the 
-^elimination  of  differences.  To  be  successful,  and  to  achieve  tenure, 
recruits  must  become  intimately  familiar  with  the  agency^s  mission, 
sviih  the  myriad  procedures  designed  to  fulfil  I  that  mission,  with  the 
importance  c)f  garnering  Congressicmal  support  for  the  mission,  and 
with  the  lexicon  of  "buzz  words'*  which  distinguish  the  bureaucrat 
from  t^rdinary  mortals.  Dissidence  is  tulerated,  but  only  to  a  degree.  If 
one  wishes  to  merely  survive,  one  can  afford  to  disagree  on  occasion. 
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If  one  wishes  to  get  ahead,  however,  one  plays  the  game.  Even  those 
who  cuniti  into  the  agency  with  a  clearly  defined  purpose  are  more 
often  than  not  absorbed  by  the  process  of  bureaucratization.  Some 
delude  themselves  into  believmg  that  they  must  play  the  game  until 
they  can  make  it  up  the  ranks  =  presumably  to  a  more  significant 
decision-making  level.  In  far  too  many  instances,  however,  by  the  time 
these  weli-intentioned  bureaucrats  attain  greater  status,  both  the  desire 
and  the  ability  to  go  against  the  tide  has  been  severely  diminished. 
Those  who  start  at  the  top  -  usually  as  a  result  of  an  outside 
appointment  -  are  quickly  eaten  up  by  the  system.  Small  wonder  that 
the  average  tenure  for  high-level  Government  appoihtees  is  approxi- 
mately eighteen  months.  The  bureaucracy  and  its  need  to  maintain 
ideological  homeostasis  remains  unchanged. 

A  Model  For  PluraliBtiQ  D&oision  Making  In  The 
Federal  Government 

There  IS,  of  course,  at  least  one  other  vvay  of  going  about  the 
Government's  business,  and  it  was  tried,  albeit  with  mixed  success,  in 
the  VVhite  House  during  the  Ford  administration.  This  approach  is 
based  on  two  important  premises: 

1.  Every  signitlcant  segment  of  the  American  polity  has  a  right  to 
be  heard  when  Government  and  programs  vvhich  affect  their  lives 
are  being  considered. 

2.  .Bureaucratic  arrogance  can  be  best  addressed  in  an  authoritative 
,=  and,  if  necessary,  an  authoritarian  -  manner  when  it  becomes 
msensitrve  to  group  needs. 

The  Whitf  House  model  of  vvhich  I  speak  was  developed  by 
William  J.  Baroody,  Jr.  during  his  tenure  as  Director  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  Public  Liaison  (OPL).  The  Office  consisted  of  special 
assistants  to  the  Presidunt,  each  of  whom  was  charged  with  liaison 
activities  with  one  of  the  following  groups:  women,  minorities  or 
blacks,  Hispanic^Amei^icans,  and  ethnics.  In  addition,  there  were  also 
individuals  who  dealt  v^ith  youth,  business  and  professional  groups, 
and  other  special  interest  coalitions  that  were  functioning  at  that  time. 
It  was  understood  that  ail  OPL  contact  was  to  be  developed  without 
regard  for  politically  partisan  affiliations. 

The  objectives  of  each  liaison  person  were  to: 

\,    Serve  as  a  direct  two-way  communication  link  between  the 

White  House  and  significant  constituencies. 
2.    Keep  the  President  informed  of  major  issues  and  concerns 

within  their  respective  constituencies. 
3=    PartrL-ipate  in  the  development  of  Government  strategies  which 

addressed  major  constuuent  concerns. 
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4.  Sensitize  governmental  agenc?ies  to  the  existence  of  various 
constituenuieH,  their  concerns,  and  the  need  to  develop  strategies 
which  address  them. 

In  dealing  %vith  ethnic  Americans,  certain  assumptions  were  made 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  communication  was  established: 

Assumption  I.  Most  self-conscious  ethnics  belong  to  some  type  of 

religious,  social,  fraternal,  political,  or  other  organization  in  their 

ethnic  community. 

Assumption  2.  The  articulated  goals  and  objectives  of  various  ethnic 
organizations  are  reflections  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  its 
members. 

Assumption  3,  The  elected  ofllcers  of  ethnic  organizations  are 
people  who  are  most  in  tune  with  the  needs  and  sentiments  of  the 
membership. 

Assumption  4,  In  listening  to  elected  ethnic  leaders,  one  can  begin  to 
understand  and  appreciate  ethnic  concerns. 

Once  the  significant  ethnic  organizations  were  identified,  their 
leaders  were  invited  to  the  White  House  to  meet  President  Ford  and, 
more  importantly,  to  identify  their  maj©r  concerns.  During  1976,  four 
domestic  and  three  foreign  policy  issues  were  identified  by  a  majority 
of  ethnic  leaders,  and  each  was  addressed  by  means  of  a  conference 
either  in  the  White  House  or  the  State  Department.  In  order  of 
priority,  the  domestic  concerns  included:  ^ 

1.  Neighborhood  revitalization  '  . 

2.  Education 

3.  The  1980  census 

4.  Federal  social  service  delivery  systems 

Dealing  with  the  issues  involved  a  well-defined  process  which 

included  the  following  steps: 

Step  1.  The  issue  was  defined  and  a  position  paper  was  prepared  by  a 
representative  of  the  ethnic  community  who  svas  believed  to  be 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  concern.  Every  effort  was  made  to  have 
the  paper  include  specific  recommendations  which  the  Federal 
Government  could  follow  in  developing  a  solution. 
Step  2.  The  position  paper  was  circulated  among  those  Federal 
agencies  which  were  or  ebyj^  be  involved  in  the  solution.  The  paper 
was  usually  delivered  to  the  ranking  peraon  in  the  agency  -  either 
Cabinet  Secretary  or  the  Director  -  and  it  was  made  clear  that  the 
Prmdmt  was  interested  in  a  response. 

Step  3.   Federal  responses  were  monitored  and,  if  necessary, 
negotiated  to  make  certain  that  fhe  problem  or  need  was  being 
addressed  adequately.  * 
Step  4.  The  President  was  briefed  regarding  the  concern  and  the 
proposed  Federal  response. 
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Step  5,  Ethnic  leaders  most  invglved  with  the  problem  were  invited 
to  the  White  House  where  the  position  paper  was  read,  agency 
heads  responded*  and  the  invitees  reacted.  The  President  usually 
mat  all  participants  to  inform  them  of  his  intentions  to  make  certain 
all  recommendations  were  acted  upon  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Step  6.  The  OfTice  of  Public  Liaison  monitored  the  Federal  agencies 
involved  with  soluti^s  to  see  if  further  assistance  was  required. 
Reflecting  back  on  our  successes  and  failures,  I  believe  our  successes 
-  and  they  were  by  no  means  overwhelming    were  due  to  our  use  of  a 
pluralistic,  non-confrontation  model  which  identified  the  problems  and 
suggested  solutions  in  a  dispassionate,  organized,  and  well-document- 
ed manner,  permitted  Federal  ofTicials  to  respond  in  a  similar  fashion, 
and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  made  full  use  of  the  power  of  the 
Presidency  to  overcome  bureaucratic  arrogance  which  existed,  we 
learned  to  our  dismay,  within  both  the  Federal  establishment  and  the 
White  House  itself.  Our  failures,  as  one  might  suspect,  were  due 
mainly  to  our  inability  to  overcome  bureaucratic  resistance  even  with 
the  assistance  of  whatever  power  was  perceived  as  residing  in  the  Oval 
Office. 

ThB  OPL  ModBl  And  The  1980  Census 

The  Office  of  Public  Liaison  began  to  address  the  1980  census  issue 
early  in  June  of  1976,  A  position  paper  was  prepared  and  read  by  Dr. 
Michael  Novak^*  who  emphasized  that  the  census  was  important  to 
-America's  ethnic  groups  for  the  following  reasons: 

L  Scientific  understanding,  public  comprehension,  and  meaningful 
government  policy  development  require  an  accurate  profile  of  the 
American  people.  ''Ours  is  a  complex  population,"*  stated  Dr,  Novak, 
"not  accurately  grasped  by  simple  slogans.  There  are  many  mythical 
views  of  the  population  and  many  popular  misconceptions."  We  may 
imagine  "a  mainstream  that  doesn't  exist,  for  example,  or  have  a 
misleading  image  of  how  large  or  small  one  part  of  the  population  is." 
An  example  one  could  cite  in  this  regard  is  the  feeling  that  most  of  us 
have  that  our  society  is  dominated  by  Anglo-Saxons  when,  in  regiity, 
they  are  in  the  minority. 

2.  For  better  or  for  worse,  statistical  profiles  of  group  characteris- 
tics are  being  used  by  courts  and  F^Kal  agencies  to  award  various 
"entitlements"  and  to  develop  sociafpfograms.  Inaccurate  data  can 
lead  to  penalties.  An  example  one  coifld  cite  here  is  the  perception  that 
during  the  1970  census,  certain  minority  groups  were  undercounted, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  Federal  funding.  According  to  data  presented  to 

the  House  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Population  in  1976,  it  was 

— .^=— — . — —  f 

'*  RernurkH  nf  Dr  Michat;!  Ntivak,  Whife  Htiusf  Conferenue  on  Ethnicity  and  the  I9B0  Census, 
W:mhingic!n.  D  CV,  June  1,  iMTh  , 
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estimated  that  the  State  of  Illinois  was  undercounted  by  some  300,000 
persons  in  1970,  Chicago  accounted  for  131,337  of  that  total,  of  which 
approximately  88,^0  were  racial  minorities.  The  "loss''  in  revenue 
sharing  funds  was  an  estimated  $2  1/2  million,*^ 

3.  The  designations  ^'foreign  stock,"  "country  of  birth,"  and 
"mother  tongue"  used  to  identify  ethnics  in  1970  were  inadequate  to 
include  America's  many  diverse  ethnic  groups.  The  "foreign  stqck" 
designation  did  not  include  third-  and  fourth-  generation  ethnic 
Americans  who  still  consciously  identified  with  their  ethnic  communis 
ty.  The  term  "country  of  birth"  usually  referred  to  nation-states  in 
existence  in  1970.  Interpreting  the  designation  U,S,S,R,  to  mean 
'*Russianp"  for  example,  one  well-known  urban  sociologist  in  Chicago 
developed  an  ethnic  map  of  the  city  which  totally  excluded  some 
60,000  Ukrainians  living  there,  and  located  a  large  "Russian"  popula- 
tion residi*^  in  the  Rogers  Park  area.  As  any  Chicagoan  knows, 
tegeVs  Pa^k  was  a  predominantly  Jewish  area  in  1970! 

To  remedy  the  situation,  Dr.  Novak  offered  the  following  proposals: 
L    a)  Expand  the  category  "foreign  stock"  so  as  to  gain  an  accurate 
count  of  third,  fourth,  and  later-generation  descendants  of  immigrants, 
b)  When  \^foreign  stock"  alone  is  listed',  supply  a  warning  with  the 
table,  pointmg  out  the  exclusion  of  later  generations. 

2.  Recdgnize  the  difference  between  the  subjective  and  objective 
components  of  cultural  belonging,  a)  Objectively,  it  might  ask  for  the 
identification  of  the  ethnic  background  of  each  respondent's  grandpar- 
ents or  ancestors,  b)  Subjectively,  it  might  ask  ekch  respondent^  to 
identify  his  or  her  own  cultural  heritage  or  heritages,  as  he  or  she 
believes  these  to  be  significant  to  his  or  her  own  life. 

Dr.  Novak  suggested  the  following  wording  for  the  two  types  of 
questions:  a)  Name  the  culture  or  nation  in  which  your  four 
grandparents  were  bom.  If  they  wi^e  born  in  the  United  States,  from 
which  nations  of  origin  did  their  ancestors  come?  b)  In  your  mind, 
with  which  cultural  heritage,  or  heritages,  do  you  identify  through 
family  ties? 

3.  In  listing  the  categories  of  self-identification  the  Census  Bureau 
should  assist  respondents  by  demonstrating  sensitivity  to  name  changes 
during  different  historical  eras.  The  modern  nation  of  Yugoslavia 
should  be  admitted,  for  example,  but  so  should  its  earlier  component 
nations  -  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  etc. 

4.  in  askfig  about  culturo-religious  matters,  the  Census  Bureau 
should  couch  its  questions  in  appropriately  nonreligious  terms.  The 
questions  would  not  concern  present  religious  belief  or  church 
affiliation.  Rather,  they  would  concern  cultural  influences.  They 

f/tumn^K  /h'fort'  ihf  Suhcommittce  rm  Ct'nsu^  and  Population  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
pYii Service.  June  !  and  2.  i^lb  fWushington.  L      Govtirnrnent  Printing  Omce.  1976).  pp.  94.96. 
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would  not  ask  about  the  individual  commiiment  of  the  respondent, 
The  question  for  uaHtern  Europeans?,  for  exaniple,  might  be  worded  as 
follows:  "Whatever  your  present  comniitrTient,  would  you  consider 
that  the  strongest  cultural  influence  vviihin  your  family  and  yourself 
was  from  a  culture  that  was,  ,  .  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  Jewish, 
Orthodox.  Anglican,  secular,  teiher?"  , 

5.  The  Census  Bureau  might  ask  respondents'  to  locate  themselves 
on  u  scale  of  cultural  ideniitlcation  that  would  allow  for  major 
combinations  or  degrees.  The  question  might  be  worded  as  follows: 
''When  you  think  about  your  own  ideniityi  would  you  describe  it  in 
any  of  the  following  terms? 

(a)  Present  citizenship 

(b)  Religion  or  world  view 

(c)  Own  cultural  background 

(d)  Ancestral,  cultural  background 

(e)  Mixed,  ancestry  onknown 

(f)  Mixed,  ancestry  know  n  but  a  matter  of  indifference 

(g)  Mixed,  but  one  or  two  heritages  more  significgni  to  me  than 
others  as  follows: 

6.  The  Census  Bureau  might  include  a  question  asking  whether 
respondents  changed  their  names  to  those  of  a  different  nationality, 
either  iji  this  or  m  preceding  generations, 

Responding  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  at  the  White  House 
conference  were  Robert  L.  HaganJCeputy  Directoi-,  Meyer  Zitier^ 
Chief  of  the  Population  Division,  Alfr^^Tella,  Special  Advisor  to  the 
Director,  and  Nampeo  McKinney,  wh&  at  the  lime  was  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Population  Division.  I  am  pleased  thai  Nampeo  McKin- 
ney  is  with  us  this  afternoon  with  a  new  title.  Chief  of  the  Ethnic  and 
Racial  Statistics  Staff 

.Unable  to  ^ork  directly  with  the  Director  of  the  BureaUi  who,  I 
learned  later,  was  preparing  to  leave,  I  continued  to  press  the  Deputy 
Director  to  take  further  action  once  our  conference  was  concluded, 
Soon  after  becoming  acting  director,  Mr.  Hagan  did  follow  through 
by  inviting  Mr,  Novak  and"  twenty  etknic  experts  to  a  conference  at 
the  Bureau  of  Census  to  discuss  a  different  approach  to  the  ethnic 
origins  question.  Admitting  that  the  previous  focus  on  first  and  second- 
generation  ethnics  was  inadequate,  Mr.  Hagan  professed  an  interest  in 
extending  the  scope  of  the  data.  The  Bureau  of  Census  meeting,  held  in 
October  of  1976,  was  billed  as  an  effort  of  the  Bureau  to  adopt  the 
bruader  concept  of  "^origin  or  descent/  "  I  am.  anxious  to  learn 
whether  this  meeting,  and  the  White  House  conference  which 
preceded  it,  had  any  impact  on  how  the  1980  census  addresses  the 
ethnic  factor  in  American  life. 
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1980  Ethnic  Issues 

The  irnportance  of  the  1980  census  upon  the  direction  of  American 
public  policy  development  cannot  be  overestimated.  If  the  census  is 
conducted  and  analyzed  from  a  pluralistic  perspective,  i.e.,  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  full  scope  of  cultural  and  social  diversity  in  this 
country,  then  the  results  should  demonstrate,  quite  conclusively,  I 
believe,  that  many  ethnic  Americans  did  not  *'melt"  into  mainstream 
American  life  but  retained,  instead,  a  certain  degree  of  cultural  and 
behavioral  identification  with  their  ethnic  heritage.  If  the  1980  census 
demonstrates  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  melting  pot  for  all 
Americans,  then  the  implications  for  public  policy  could  be  enormous. 

acceptance  of  a  pluralistic  ideal  may  mean  a'  re-evaluation  of  our 
approach  to  a  number  of  issues. 

A.  Minorities 

The  term  '^minority"  may  have  to  ^e  either  eliminated  as  a 
functionally  meaningless  term  all  of  us  are  minorities  in  the  United 
States,  even  Anglo-Saxons  -  or  expanded  to  include  all  groups  who 
have  been*  for  a  %.  i^'f-  nf  discriminatory  reasons,  denied  an 
opportunity  to  attain  e.,  "  ..^  and  representation  in  our  sodety.  **lt 
is  not  the  specific  characicnsiics,  whether  racial  or  ethnic,  thai  mark  a 
people  as  minority,'*  wrott  uciologisi  Louis  Wirth  in  1945,  *  out  the 
relationship  of  their  group  to  some  other  group  in  the  society  in  which 
they  live.'*^'*  To  offer  the  benefits  of  affirmative  action  to  a  third- 
generation  Chinese-Anierican  whose  parents  have  achieved  middle- 
class  status  and  to  deny  these  same  benefits  to  a  Polish-American 
whose  parents  are  st  uggling  to  remain  above  the  level  of  poverty  is 
simply  not  an  equitable  ,way  to  go  about  the  Government's  business. 
Such  actions  tend  ic  .  .acerbate  racial  and  ethnic  polarization  rather 
than  eliminate  it. 

BrGoTermnen^^ecnritniint  —  — -^^-^        .  — — — ^ 

The  1980  census  will  confirm,  I  believe,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  representativt;  of  the  population  it  is  intended  to  serve.  In  a 
study  entitled  "Making  It  in  Americai  Differences  Between  Eminent 
Blacks  and  White  Ethnic  Groups,"  a  comparison  was  made  between 
the  1924  and  1974  editions  of  Marquis  Who's  Who  focusing  on  the 
ethnic  affilations  of  noted  Americans  in  nine  separate  areas  of 
endeavor.  As  might  be  expected,  black  listings  in  the  area  of 
Government  and  politics  increased  from  I  percent  to  13  percent. 
Italians  dropped  from  8  percent  in  1924  to  6  percent  in  1974,  Jev^s 

'*  [  niir^  Wiftii.  "  I'hv  ['rnblt'rn  Minf^fity  (irniipV\  Ihaones  a/' Sticwty,  Tiik-ntt  ParNnriN,  yt  al  = 
iNcw  Ynrk  f-ft:c  PfcHHufUleflvf)^.  l^jfH),  Vnlurrm  L  p  M  t 
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declined  from  8  percent  to  4  percent  during  the  same  fifty-year  period, 
while  SlavH  declined  from  12  percent  to  7  percent.'^  If  the  1980  census 
suggests  that  national  percentages  for  ethnic  groups  are  higher  than 
they  are  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  then  it  may  be  necessary  to 
institute  a  recruiting  campaign  which  would  enable  our  Government 
to  become  more  representative  of  =  and,  hopefully,  more  sensitive - 
diverse  group  needs. 

C.  Governnient  Decision-Making  Models 

Another  approach  to  the  sensitization  of  Government  officials  to 
pluralism  may  be  through  the  adoption  of  a  decision-making  paradigm 
patterned  after  the  White  House  model  mentioned  earlier.  Utilizing 
that  approach  would  guarantee  the  inclusion  of  all  groups  affected  by 
Government  programs  in  the  developmental  process.  In  pluralistic 
society,  no  single  group  should  dominate  the  focus  of  Government 
programs.  The  major  objective  should  be  consensus  among  blacks, 
Hispanic-Americans,  womenft  youth,  ethnics,  and,  other  major  consti- 
tuencies directly  affected.  It  takes  time,  paiience,>^d  high  tolerance 
for  frustration  to  develop  a  consensus  model,  but  t^^^nd  product  of 
such  an  effort  is  usually  far  more  acceptable  than  pmgrams  which 
have  been  designed  by  a  small  group  of  people  who  are  out  of  touch 
with  America's  diversity. 

D,  Decentralization  of  the  Federal  Bureaucracy 

Another  frequent  complaint  of  almost  all  segments  of  our  society 
has  been  with  the  inability^of  our  Washington-based  bureaucracy  to 
make  programmatic  allowances  for  local  variation.  The  problem  with 
uniform,  rational,  comprehensive  ^solutions  is  that  they  are  biased 
towards  the  unitary  solution.  In  this  approach  to  social  planningj 
pluralism  is  view^pd  as  an  enemy  because  it  is  often  a  source^of 
diversified  solutions  to  problems  that  are  diversely  derined  and 
diversely  caused.  But  ours  is  a  diverse  society  with  differing  local 
needs  and  resources.  Neighborhood  revitalization  in  Seattle,  for 
_e3jmpletjnia^  need  to  be  developed  in  a  way  that  is  substantially 
different  from  the  neighborhood  revitalization  process  in  Chicago  or 
Cleveland.  Assigning  Federal  bureaucrats  to  various  locales  will  help 
them  identify  the  problem  more  precisely,  enable  them  to  locate  local 
resources  more  readily,  and,  most  important  of  all,  make  them  more 
accourttable  to  their  constituencies.  As  long  as  program  design, 
budget,  and  day-to-day  operations  are  determined  in  Washington, 
diversity  will  not  be  served>  Effectiveness  and  efficiency  will  also 
suffer  because  of  overlapping  and  duplicated  functions,  a  lack  of 
harmony  with  local  needs,  and  higher  administrative  and  program 
costs,  ^ 
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Degentralization  of  Federal  d^ision-making  will  not  be  easy  to 
achieve.  The  Federal  bureaucrac|  has  traditionally  resisted  all  such 
moves  v^ith  a  tenacity  that  is  awesome  to  behold.  Most  of  us  who  have 
been  involved  in  such  a  move,  however,  can^testify  to  the  fact  that 
while  it  was  painful,  the  benefits  were  worth  it.  ^ 

E.  Public  Policy  Development 

Once  Government  agency  personnel  have  become  more  representa- 
tive and  tolerant  of  diversity,  once  a  consensus  model  has  been  f  ut  into 
place*  once  local  variation  has  been  taken  care  of  through  decentraliza- 
tion, the  next  and  final  step  is  to  develop  a  succinct  rationale  for  the 
actual  development  of  public  policy,  During  the  1980*s,  many  issues 
will  emerge  to  compete  for  the  attention  of  Government  agencies.  If  I 
were  to  select  a  single  philosophy  that  would  best  serve  the  Nation 
during  this  period,  it  would  be  one  that  was  based  on  an  ideological 
commitment  to  the  strengthening  of  what  Peter  L.  Berger  and  Richard 
John  Neuhaus  have  termed  "mediating  structures"  defined  by  them  as 
"those  institutions  which  stand  between  the  individual  in  his  private 
life  and  the  large  institutions."^*  Four  such  institutions  are  the 
neighborhood,  the  family,  the  Church,  arfd  the  voluntary  associations, 
all  of  which  are  an  im^ral  part  of  ethnic  group  life  in  America. 

The  age  of  big  Gdvernment  and  Federal  entitiements  is  here  to  stay, 
In  a  society  which  is  predicated  on  a  melting  pot  rationale,  as  we  have 
seen,  bureaucrats  tend  to  be  biased  towards  unitary  solutions  and  neat 
answers.  The  challenge  of  pluralistic  public  policy  development,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  search  for  alternative  social  service  delivery 
systems,  take  steps  to  strengthen  them,  and  embrace cthe  multitude  of 
particular  interests  which  tonstiiute  our  polity,  The  future  viability  of 
the  family,  the  neighborhood,  the  Church,  and  the  voluntary  associa- 
tions will  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  the  major  focus  of  concern  for 
America  s  ethnic  groups  during  the  1980's.  Some  of  these  issues  have 
already  been  disciissed  by  others  during  this  two-day  consultation,  so  I 
shall  dwell,  albeit  briefly  because  of  time  constraints,  on  those  which 
need  further  exposition. 

The  Family 

"The  family"  wrote  Berger  and  Neuhaus  in  1977,  "may  be  in  crisis 
but  there  is  little  evidence  that  it  is  in  decline, "^^  As  heartening  as  that 
conclusion  may  be,  the  perception  of  American  ethnics  is  otherwise. 
The  ethnic  reality  is  that  slowly  and  imperceptibly,  the  seven  basic 
functions  of  the  traditional  family  =  economic,  education,  status  and 
prestige,  protection,preligion,  recreation,  and  affection  -  are  being 

eroded  by  emerging  norms  which  suggest  that  family  functions  can  be 
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better  pert\)rmtjd  by  other  agencies,  namely  the  factory  or  office,  the 
school,  media  created  ntatus  symbols,  the  pqlice  department,  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  social  clubs,  the  film  and  television  industry,  and  the 
myriad  of  other  nonfamily  oriented  recreational  options  that  are 
presently  available  for  those  who  want  to  live  life  with  gusto.  Even  the 
affection  function  of  the  family  is  being  replaced  by  some  with 
membership  in  various  pseudo-religious  cults  and  groups  which  offer  a 
sense  of  family-belonging  to  their  faithfuL  While  the  demands  of  our 
present  industrial  society  mandate  a  certain  familial  dependence  upon 
other  agencies,  the  danger  lies  in  the  trend  towards  total  dependence 
and  more  unitary  and  comprehensive  need  fulfillment  by  other 
agencies.  ^     ^  ^ 

In  a  plurjalistic  society,  family  structures  should  be  related  to  the  life 
,  styles  of  its  members,  be  they  Amish,  Afro-American,  Ukrainian, 
Jewish,  Catholic,  urban,  or  rural.  Public  policy  should  be  designed  to 
accommodaEe  this  diversity  allowing,  at  the  same  time,  for  greater 
independence  throtigh  the  recognition  of  the  significant  affective 
functions  performed  by  family  units.  The  criterion  for  all  families  = 
nuclear,  extended,  multiparent,  single  parent  -  should  be  their  ability 
to  perform  those  functions  in  an  environment  which  encourages  the 
personal  growth  of  all  of  its  members. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  the  American  family  is  in  trouble,  then  the 
recent  decision  by  President  Carter  to  establish  an  Office  for  Families 
in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Resources  should  serve  to 
remove  all  doubt.  Given  the  Federal  establishment's  past  record  of 
social  totalitarianism,  however,  this  deyelopment  makes  me  very 
nervous.  If  the  action  is  merely  to  respond  to  current  American 
anxiety  with  a  politically  motivated  ploy,  then  we  can  relax  after 
November  of  1980.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  President's  action  is 
viewed  as  a  green  light  for  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  expand  its  ranks 
and  to  develop  still  another  set  of  regulatory  social  policies,  then  we're 
really  in  trouble. 
The  Neighborhood 

"The  neighborhood.'*  stated  Geno  Baroni  at  the  1976  White  House 
Conference  on  Neighborhood  Revitalization,  "is  a  neglected  unit  of 
American  urban  life."^^  *'A  sense  of  neighborhood,  a  sense  of 
belonging,  or  cultural  identification,  are  u  .tened,"  declared  Presi- 
dent Ford  at  the  same  conference.  "Increasingly,"  concluded  the 
President,  "centralized  government  in  Washington,  which  has  grown 
more  powerful  and  very  impersonal,  is  part  of  the  pfoblem/*^^ 
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Consignor  Baroni  and  Presideni  Ford  were  both  right.  Neighbor- 
hoods have  been  neglected  in  some  instances,  but  ih^ther  instances 
they  have  been  destroyed  by  Government  programs  v^i^^ere  ill- 
conceived  an04  poorly  administered.  Neighborhoods  are  a  key  to 
public  policy  development  in  pluralistic  society,  but  the  answer  is  not 
more  govermenl  but  less.  The  emphasis. should  be  on  concern  and  not 
control.  * 

The  Church 

Institutions  of  religion  are  important  in  a  pluralistic  socie^  because 
they  represent  a  vital  dimension  in  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  voluntarily  support  almost  500,000  churches  and  iynagogues  in 
this  country.  Church  attendance  is  beginning  to  increase,  but  the 
danger  today  is  not  that  churches  -  or  a'ny  one  church  -  will  take  over 
the  State.  The  threat  to  pluralism  lies  in  the. possibility  that  the  State 
will  lake  over  certain  functions  of  the  Church  and,  as  in  ioialitar4an 
societies,  begin  to  dictate  values,  ideals,  ^d  moral  standards,  Religious^ 
diversity  is  a  powerful  deterrent  to  that  eventuality^  Current  concerns 
with  the  abominations  of  certai^  jo-called  religious  "moults.  ^-^-^ 
blind  us  to  the  great  benerits  j^hich  our  religious  institutions  have 
brought  to  our  nation.  Our  personal  sense  of  identity^  otlr  values,  our 
customs,  and  our  perceptions  of  the  meaning  of  life  In  an  increasingly 
materialistic,  uncaring,  and  narcissistic  society  are.fenhanced  by  a  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  ,  '  - 

The  Voluntary  Assoc%tion '  * 

Finally,  the  voluntary  association^  that  Unique  Ame^j^^n  ph|nome- 
non  which  has  traditionally  enabled  us  to  become,  in  a  '^^^^ direct 
way, 'our  brothersLkeepers,  should  not  be  allowed  to  wither  because  of 
competing  Oovermnent  programs,  PublTc'^'policy  should  be  designed  to 
encourage  local  iniiiitive  in  responding  to  recognized  public  responsi- 
bilities. 

For  the  American  eihniccon^muniiy,  the  voluntary  association  is 
crucial  to  its  well  being. /Present  Government  policy  which  confuses 
integration  with  assimilaiion  and  afTirmative  action  with  equal  oppor- 
,  tunity  runs  coyater  xoj  the  principle  of  pluralism.  What  mindless 
bufeaucrat,  one  'winders,  decided^  that  an  old  people's  hame  for 
Italian-Americans  must  be  racially  integrated  in  order  to  receive 
Government  funding?  '^What  possible  social  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  recent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  establishment  to  remove 
the  tax  exempt  states  from  privately-controlled  charitable,  fraternal, 
and  otNr  voluntary  associations?  What  right  does  anyone  have  in' a 
pluralistic  society  to  decide  -  as  Jiave  some  labor  and  feminist  gr<^ps  = 
that  volunteerism  is  a  faxm^^^jxploit^gn?  Like  the  oth^mediating 
structures  already  discussed,  voluntary  associations  encourage^  individ- 
ual freedom,  initiative,  and  social  diversity.  Not  all  Government 
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progfarrts  need  to  be  governmentally  controlled.  Not  everyone  needs 
to  be  a  dependent  client  of  the  State,  '  V 

ConeluBlon 

■  ■-  Given  the  level  of  ethnic  anomie  which  presently  exists  in  the 
United  States*  it  should  be  cJear  that  the  Federal  establishment*! 
attempts  to  define  ethnicity  as  a  problem  wid  to  dear  with  it  from  a 
melting-pot  perspective  have  fAile^The  end  result  of  much  o%  the 
Federal  Govemment's  intervention  in  America's  ethnic  communAes 
.has  been  the  rise  of  a  new  and  increasingly  arrogant  brand  gf^tfocial 
totalitvianisni  in  Washington*  D.  C,  which  has  weakened  those  ver^ 
institutions  the  family,  the^nelghborhoodp  .the  Church*  and  tlfe 
voluntary  associations  which  have  enabled  Amerifian  ethnic  gFOwps 
to  reftin  a  modicum  of  control  over  their  collective  destinies.  ^For 
some  minorities,  many  of  whom^are  stilLideperident  wards«of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy*  equality  of  respect  for  ethnic  diversity  has  not 
jnatehed  the  equality  of  opportunity  which  the  Federal  establishment 
has  attempted  to  provide.  F§r  other  ethnic  minorities,  recent  ^Federal 
intervention  has  resulted  in  a  sense  of  growing  powerlessness  and* 
animosity^  towards  a  system  which  they  believe  has  not  Only  failed  to 
recognize  their  communities  ^  worthy  of  attention,  but  has  unfairly 
^*discftminated  against  many  of  their  numbers  as  welL 

No  better  example  of  Federal^arrogance  and  lack  of  recognition 
towards  certain  ethniq  groups  can  be  found  than  that  which  presently 
^appears  to  exist  within  the  U.S,  Census  Bureau,  Despite  many  and  ' 
varied  attempts  by  ethnic  communal  leaders  to  be  **counte^"  in  1980^  / 
the  Bureau  hasn*t  evefi  acknowledged  the  existence  of  some  groups,  ' 
The  recant  comment  of  one  Bureau  ofricial  that  they  still  weren't  sure 
whether  it  was  app||priate  to  list  Ukrainians  and  Byelorussians  as 
''Russians"  is  symptomatic  of  the  problem  we  face.  If  we  cah'tgeven 
get  the  pederal  establishment  to  formally  recognize  our  presence  in  the 
United  States,  then  how  can  we  ever  hope  for  any  meaningful  effort 
from  our  Government  to  understand  our  needs? 

As  wa  look  towafds  the  1980%  America's  ethnic  leaders  are  not 
Qvarly  optimistic.  And' yet,  we  are  not  totally  Without  t]ppe.  This 
conference  is  a*definite  indication  that  not  all  members  of  the  Federal  ' 
establishment  are  oblivious^  ttf  the  pluralistic  perspective.  Decision-  ^ 
making  models  do  exist.  Therepi  still  time  to  develop  a  FederaP 
disposition  upwards  the  preservation  of  those  institutions  that  have 
stood       t^st  of  time  and  thaj  still  have  much  to  offer  in  a  cultMrally 
'  diverse  Mciety.  We  can  learn^tb  avoid  totSitarian  solutions.  It  is  not' 
tdo  lat^r^ext  time'  We  can  do  it  right.  And  you,  the  mfmbers  of  this 
Comjnipidn,  can  help  make  it  right!  ^     "  '  i 


Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you  Dr.  Kurop as.  ^ 

Mareia  Kaptur,  our 'respondent,  . is  currently  the  Director  of  Policy 
at  the  National^Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  in  Washington^  D.C. 

She  has  recently  held^  positions  on  the  White  House  Domestic 
Policy  Staff  where  ihe  specialized  in'conimunity  development,  land 
use*  housing  and'^neighbdrhood  revitalization, 

Shi  holds  a  Master's  degree  in  urban  planning,  has  authored  several 
article^n  that  subject,  and  is  a  former  Director  of  Planning  and 
Design  witli  the  National  Center  for  Urban  and  Ethnic  Affairs, 

RESPONSE  OF  MARCiA  C,  KAPTUR 

^Ms.  KaftuR,  Thank  you  very  much.  It*s  a  great  pleasure  jo_^e 
invited  to  appear  before  you  today,  and  I  want  to  begin,  by  Quoting 
from  the  original  paper  I  received  from  Myrpn  Kuropas,  He  says  that 
the  average  tenure,  for  high-level  government  appointees  is  approxi- 
matelyjIS  moriths, 

■^My  tenure,  however,  was  32  months,  T  would  like  to  suggest  that 
this  is  perhaps  because,  when  an  ethnic  American  readies  that  level  of 
decision-making  He  or  she  stays  twice  as  long. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  feel  some  discomfiture  in  appearing  on  a 
panel  that  is  entitled  "Euro-fithnie",  I  think  that  I  have  a  mu^h 
broader  concept  pf  ethnicity,  and  I  would  certainly  include  in  my 
definition  of  ethnicity.  Chinese- Americas  in  San  Francisco;  Afrp- 
Americans  in  Detroit,  Greek-Americans  in  Cleveland,  el  cetera/  ( 

I  happen  to  be  second  generation  Polish-American.  For  myself  and 
for  people  like  myself,  I  hope  that  in  the  decades  ahead  there  will 
come  to  be  an  appreciation  and  a  greatep  understanding  of  the  dual 
heritage  that  we  hold  and  of  what  implications  this  has  for  American 
li^/  r  \ 

In  addition  I  hope  that  people  like  myself  will  have  increased  access 
to  decision-making  at  the  very  highest  levels  of  Govemmant  and  in  the 
private  sector. 

Finally*  my  hope  in'  appearing  before  you-  today  is  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  one  of  the  few  entities  which  has  a  broad 
legislative  mandate,  can  explore  the  various  dimensions  of  ethnicity 
that  cut  across  the  range  of  domestic  concerns,  . 
^  Now,  I  have  heard  no  definition  of  ethnicity  of^ed  during  the  past^ 
two  days,  I  would  encourage  you  to  create  one  for  purposes  of  further 
discmsion/ But,  in  spite  of  there  not  being  one,  I  would  like  to^focus 
my  discussion  on  three  concerns  in  response  t@  Myron's  paper. 

First  of  all,  I  am  very  concerned  not  only  about  discrimination  based 
on  national  origin,  but  also  on  heritage,  Second-g'eneration  Americans 


really  don't  fit  into  the  national  origin  category,  and  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  if  discrimination  based  pn  heritage  is  a  problem. 

Second,  I  question  the  representation  of  various  ethnic  groups  in  policy 
level  decision-making  environments,  both  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  ■ 

Andj  third  I  am  concerned  about  how  the  recommendations  that 
will  flow  from  this  particular  convocation  will  be  institutionalized^ 

On  t^is  final  point  I  Worry  very  much  about  =  and.  caution  myself 
against  institutionalizing  anything,  especially  at  the  national  level.  If 
you  look  back  to  when,  for  example,  the  Bureaii  of  Indian  Affairs  was 
Greated  or  even  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  tend  to  freeze  into  law  at  a  particular  time  certain  ideas,  values, 
and  approaches,  and  then  issue  regulations.  Often  the  mere  act  of 
institutionalizing  fixes  a  management  structure  and  a  behavior  pattern, 
which  over  time  becomes  obsolete,  I  worry  that  if  we  freeze  into  law 
or  regulate  pn  ethnicity  in  the  early  1980%  it  will  cause  problems  20 
years  down  the  road.  So  I  am  very  cautious  about  any  changes  .that  we 
recommend  here. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  how  one  takes  the  political  and  the. 
cultural  agenda  of  ethnicity  into  the  policy  arena  of  Government.  I*m 
not  quite  sure  how  to  do  that, 

My  observation  is  that  people  make  policies.  The  individuals  that 
serve  at  very  high  levels,  and  the  values  they  hold,  becQjpe  the  real 
linchpins  during  critical  discusiions  of  new  initiatives  at  the  national 
level,  . 

I  don*t  jhink  Myron  Kuropas  said  this  in  his  remarks  here;  however, 
his  paper  mentions  that,  ,  .  because  of  their  retetively  high  pay  and 
almost  total  economic  security,  most  Federal  decision-makers  enjoy 
similar  standards  of  living.  Many  have  attended  the  same  universities, 
live  in  similar  non-ethnic  neighborhoods,  read  the.  same  newspapers 
and  journals,  travel  in  the  sacne  social  circles  and  adhere  to  the  same 
social  mores,"  ' 

From  my  own  personal  experience,  I  feel  I  was  an  exception  to  this 
standard  rule.  It  was  wonderful  to  be  at  the  White  House  for  three 
years,  but  I  thin^  that  the  particular  mind-set  that  exists  in  many  circles 
at  the  national  levels  and  the  people  who  sit  there  making  policy, ^o-- 
not  repr^ent  the  worlds  I  have  known  in  other  places,  including  the 
City  of  Chicago.  I  became  a  part  of  a  world  most  Euro-ethnic 
Americans  have  not  known,    /  ■  ^ 

I  want  to  express  doubt  about  how  one  can  best  handle  ethnic  issues 
while  on  the  White  Mouse  Staff 

The  staff  that  I  served  on,  t,he  Domestic  Policy  Staff,  which,  in  the 

former  Administration,  was  headed  by  John  Ehrlichrnan  and  in  The 

Carter  Administrationi  by  Stuart  Eisenstat,  is  divided  into  functional 
m  \  '  \ 


categories.  There  are  specialists,  mostly  non-Euro-ethnics,  who  are 
attprneys,  in  justiQe,  education,  housing,  finance  and  urban  afTairs, 
agiiGultural  and  rural  affairs*  transportation,  arts  and  humanities, 
health,  human  resources,  and  employment^  energy  and  environment^ 
regulatory  reforms  taxation,  civil  service  and  Government  affairs. 
Congressional  cpnimittees  are  similafly  focused  and,  ^  course,  the 
Congress  has  special  committees  in  such  areas  as  small  business  and 
aging.  There  is  no  category  called  ethnic  affairs. 

Thus*  what  has  tended  to  happen  is  that  ethnicity  is  treatfed  as  a 
political  category  with  separate  people  in  political  liaison  relating  to 
ethnic  constituencies  that  are  organized  on  the  outside.  The  linkage 
between  the  political  constituencies  an^  the  po\icy  makers,  let's  say,  or 
the  people  who  deal  in  policy,  is  very  tenuous*  if  it  exists  at  alL 

We  need  to  tighten  that  linkage.  For  the  constituencies  on  the 
outside,  there  is  a  real  need  to  organize  in  a  w»y  that  can  afTect 
policymakers^  because  they  are*  in  fact^  diflferent  warm  bodies  sitting  in 
the  same  building  with  political  operatives,  but  looking  at  the  issues  in 
dUfferent  ways.         ^  ^  ^ 

I  would  like  to  suggest  also  that  the  prq^lem  of  difTerenl  people  in 
this  country  affecting  policy  is  not  a^  problem  just  for  the  Euro- 
ethnics,  but  for  all  groups  that  traditionally  hayrteen  excluded  from 
the  highest  levels  of  decision  making. 

Who  gets  included  in  discussions;  in*  which  discussions  are  they 
included;  are  they  included  is  a  cermonial  fashion  or  in  a  substantive 
fashion?  Who  gets  invited  back?  Who  gets  the  informal  phone  calls 
that  matter  so  very  much  when  you*re  strapped  for  time? 

Many  of  the  people  who  have  testified  today  ^ave  never  b^en 
consulted  across  the  broad  range  of  policy  areas  that  , I  have  outlined. 

Now,  in  order  to  give  you  some  specific  recommendations  in 
reference  to  Myron's  papery  and  in  terms  of  your  own  authority,  I  was 
wondering  what  the  possibilities  would  be  to  modify  the  law  and  to 
add  the  word  "heritage"  to  the  language  in  your  mandate  which 
prohibits  discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  religion»  sex,  or  national 
origin,  ' 

1  would  like  to  endorse  the  suggestion  of  others  that  the  Commission- 
select  a  discrete  number  of  issues  resulting  from  this  meeting  for  more 
specialized  research,  and  I'd  like  to  just  tick  off  a  couple  of  those. 

One  would  be.  an  indepth  study  of  the  ethnic  composition  -  not  just 
Euro-Americans  =^  of  political  appointments  and  high-level  ^govern- 
ment career  positions,  as  well  the  higfrlevel  positions  in  the  corporatff  . 
sector,  including  the  media,  which  ^TOs  discussed  in  the  last  session. 

I  think  that  is  gxtremely  importanf.  In  terms  of  the  White  House 
staff  itself,  whether  it  be  the  Carter  Administration,  the  Ford 
Administration,  on  future  Administrations.  I  think  we  need  a  back- 
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ground  study  of  policy  makers  -  who  thasa  people' are.  Separate  them 
from  the  political  people,  bacausa  they  are  different  and  their  influance 
is  different.  ^ 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  an  article  that  was  in  the 
Washington  Post  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that  described  the  preponder- 
ance of  white  males  in  staff  directorship  positions  in  the  Cpngreis. 
Similarly  a  recent  Waii  Street  Journal  article  presented  the  fact  that  the 
corpofaie  boardrooms  have  been  much  more  up-to-date  in  rtoresant- 
ing  different  groups  than,  in  fact,  the- Government  itself.  Theje  was 
documentation  that  the  private  sector  has  been  much  more  responsive 
than  the  Oovemmenl,  ^  *  ^ 

And  then  finally,  there  is  some  origirial  research  that  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  your  staff  This  was  done  by  a  pfofessor  from  York  University 
in  Toronto,  His  name  is  Colin  Campbell  and  he  has  written  three 
books:  one  on  Canada,  one  on  the  United  States,  and  one,  I  believe,  on 
West  Oermany.  They  are  all  entitled  Superbureaucrats  and  concern  the 
people  who  occupy  the  very  highest  levels  of  decision-making  in  the 
governments.  While  on  assignment  with  the  Brookings  Institute,  he 
ipierviewed  me  and  over  200  other  people  in  the  White  House,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  at  high  levels  in  the  agencies. 
He  has  taken  that  work  back  to  Toronto  and  will  be  publishing  it 
there. 

The  raw  data  that  he  obtained  were  indepth  on  background, 
ethnicity,  religion,  occupation  of  father,  at  cetera.  It  could  be  very 
useful  to  this  Commission*  and  I  would  commend  it  to  your  attention. 

Next,  I  would  suggest  that  in  a  separate  study  you  explore  why 
cuiturally  and  place-sensitive  educational  programs  to  build  cross- 
cultural  understanding  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  the 
educational  system  of  this  country. 

^  When  1  was  working  as  a  neighborhood  planner  in  a  multi-ethnic 
area  here  in  Chicago  I  cQuIdn*t  understand  why  children  w4th  Puerto 
Rican,  Polish,  and  Italian  heritages  couldri*t  learn  more  about  one 
-anothers'  histories''  in  their  regular  educatkBnal  curriculum.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  efTect  that,^eing  a  community  development 
person  rather  than  an  educator.  Nonetheless,  I  saw  it  as  a  great 
weakness.  Such  education  would  have  helped  greatly  in  stabilizing  and 
improving  that  particular  community, 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  staff  be  directed  to  work  with  other 
agencie^n  a  demoristration  basis  perhaps,  to  explore, how  community 
development  and  social  services  can  be  decentralized  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  group  diversity  in  this  country. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Mental  Health  recently  made  some 
suggestions  about  how  mental  health  services  might  be  decentralized.  I 
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think  we  need  to  look  at  decentralization  across  the  broad  range  of 
Federal  programs. 

To  summarize,  I  want  to  stress  thj^importance  of  appointments  of 
parsons  sensitive  to  ethnic  issues  at  all  levels,  both  in  and  out  of 
Governrnent. 

Second,  foculsed  resear^  should  be  directed  to  key  ethnic 
■^^et^ceniSp  not  so  much  on  How  Government  can  compartmentalize 
people,  but  rather  how  Government  ^|fn  redefine  its  Telationship  to 
community  institutions  to  strengthen  them  in  conditions  of  diversity 
rather  than  to  weaken  them, 

I  would  also  like  to  encourage  you  to  define  broadly  the  term 
"ethnicity"  so  that  it  becomes  a  new  paradigm  for  describing  the  social 
undercurrents  =  in  reality*  social  history  ^  of  the  tlnited  States. 

And  finally,  I  would  like  you  to  help  me  identify  how  we  can  help 
initiate  a  continuing  institutionalized  national  capacity  to  examine 
these  issues  in  the  future. 

Thank  you.  •  .    .  ^ 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you* 

Paul  J.  Ascioila  is  the  Federal  Agency  Liaison  Officer  *with  the 
National  Endowment  of  the  Arts,  responsible  for  coordinating  the 
policies  and  programs  of  that  Federal  agency  with  other  agencies. 

He  has  been  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Italian-Ameri- 
can Foundation  and  the  Director  of  Communications  for  the  National 
Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs, 

He  holds  a  Master's  degree  from  Northwestern  University's  School 
of  Speech  and  has  extensive  experience  with  both  print  and  electronic 
media, 

Mr.  Ascioila. 

RESPONSE  OF  PAUL  J.  ASCIOLLA 

IntroduatiQn  p  ' 

Good  afternoQrt.  My  name  Is  Paul  J.  A^sciolla  and  I  am  Director  of 
Federal  Agency  Relations  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a 
Federal  Agency  advised  by  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  in 
Washmgton,  D,C,  f  am  also  privileged  to  be  Honorary  Chair  of  the 
Illinois  Consultation  on  Ethnicity  in  Education  which  I  helped  found  ^ 
together  with  some  of  my  colleagues*  here  in  Chicago  under  the 
leadership  of  David  G.  Roth,  Midwest  Director  of  the  Institute  on 
Pluralism*  and  Group  Identity  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  respond  to  Dr,  Myron  Kuropas*  paper  and 
to  be  able  to  give  some  of  my  own  reactions  and  observations  to  which 
he  has  alluded. 
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It  U  opportune  thai  this  Copmissioh  is  fqcussing  on  issues  which 
face  Euro-ethnic  Americans  and  the  entire  American  society.  This 
consultation  in  a  small  way  begins  to  respond  to  the  Commission's 
mandate  to  investigate  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  Vnational  origin." 
It  is  my  hope  that  one  day  the  Commission  would  consider  the 
addition  of  the  words  "and  ethnic  identity**  to  its  mandate,  thereby 
including  both  native=born  Americans  as  well  as  newer  immigrants. 
American  ethnicity  is  a  genre  all  its  own,  indeed  a  whole  new  culture 
within  the  American  experiment,  which  is  dynamic  and  living,  not  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

In  preparing  for  this  consultation  and  this  p^nel,  I  came  across  a  file 
containing  much  correspondence  about  a  proposed  consultation  on  the 
representation  of  ethnics  by  mass  media.  In  fact,  in  1973  w£  sponsored 
an  all-day  workshop  on  the  subject  with  Chicago  area  etmic  groups. 
The  consultation  war  never  held  and  nothing  more  Avas  heard  about ' 
the  subject  until  the  Commission's  repbrt  issued  oh  August  15,  1977, 
four  years  later.  That  report  devpted  only  62  lines  of  a  ISl-page  report 
to  Ethnic  Situation  Comedies.  Hardly  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  state 
of  art!  , 

Brut  enough  of  the  past.  This  consultation  comes  at  an  opportune 
time  vyhen  the  issues  dealing  with  the  quality  of  group  life  in  America, 
the  questions  surrounding  the  concept  of  unity  in  diversity,  and  a 
searching  for  the  richness  and  strengths  which  make  America  what  it 
is,  are  coming  under  close  scrutiny.  I  believe  that  the  richness  and 
strengths  of  ethnicity,  properly  understood,  have  a  role  in  redefining 
American  life  and  in  providing  coping  mechanisms  for  individuals  and 
groups  in  a  diverse  and  complex  American  culture^ 

If  America  is  a  mosaic,  I  belieye  that  ethnicity  can  be  part  of  that 
cement  which  holds  the  Nation  together.  .  ^.---^ 

Since  I  have  this  luxury,  I  should  liketo^stite  my  personal  philosophy 
about  ethnicity  and  it  is  incorporated  into  what  I  call  the  Paul 
Principie:  You  cannot  organize  ethnicity,  but  in  organizing,  if  yo^u 
ignore  ethnicity,  you  are  doomed  to  fail,  ' 

I  also  believe  that  ethnicity  cannot  be  segregated  from,  the  larger 
issues  of  American  society  and  must  never  be  used  by  one  groflp  or 
individual  as  a  lever  against  another  group,  I  reject  selective  moral 
outrage  when  it  comes  to  human  and  civil  rights,  TJiese  rights  are 
mdivisible  and  inviolable. 

I  also  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  has  been  voiced  by  such  a 
distinguished  historian  as  Arthur  Mann  of  the  Universi^  of  Chicago, 
that  iherj^s  a  distinciion  between  being  an  American  eitner  by  birth  or 
naturalizatldn  and  how  one  is  an  American,  The  former  'means 
citizenship  and  says  nothing  about  how  individuals  or  groups  relate  to 
James  Madison's  concept  of  Federalism.  What  makrs  us  Americans  is 
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the  subscrip|bn  to  the  truths  of  American  democracyi  acceptance  of 
equal  ajcesB  to  opportunity,  adherence  to  the  tri-cameral  form  of 
govarnmeni,  and  allegiance  to  the  Constitution,  That*s  alL  How  we 
are  Americans  is  totally  up  to  us.  Age,  sex,  religion,  race,  cultural 
background,  physical  ability,  language,  geographic  residence,  class  - 
nothing  makes  us  more  or  less  American.  When  that  distinction  is 
blurred,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  homogenize  in  order  to  unify,  then 
we  are  in  real  trouble  and  values  become  politicized,  very  confused. 
One  of  the  beauties  of  ethnicity  is  that  it  gives  people  options  to  move 
in  and  out  of  this  set  of  valuesiwhich  impacts  on  their  identities.  \ 

Specific  To  Dn.  Kuropas'  Paper 

Now  permit  me  to  react/to  ^nd  suggest  some  areas  of  discussion 
about  the  subject  at  hand/  attitudes  toward  ^immigrant  and  ethnic 
groups  and  defming  social-lpoli&y  in  the  1.980's  in  reference  to. EuroK;  . 
ethnic  Americans,  I  will  not  deal  spqcifically  with  the  issue  of  the 
census  which  I  know  Ms.  McKinney  will  explore  thoroughly, 

Attltudaa  Toward  Immigrants  And  ithnloi  / 

American  society  has  accepted  diversity  and  pluralism  ,  as  basic 
aspects  of  its  national  life  in  the  United  Slates  Constitution,  James 
Madison  was  the 'foremost  advocate  of  Federalism  and  his  Federaiisi* 
papers  testify  to  his  precious  legacy  to  constitutional  literature.  The. 
judicial  and  legislative  traditions  of  this  Nation  offer  consistent' 
evidence  of  more  than  two  centuries  of .  co-existence  not  without 
occasional  outbursts  of  conflict  =  of  groups  and  peoples  with  diverse 
religious  beliefs,  cultural  traditions*  and  economic  status,  A  mosaic  of 
values  and  diverse  groups,  our  society  has  embodied  perhaps  better 
than  any  society  in  modern  history,  the  abikty  of  people  and  groups  to 
live  together,  accept,  and  eventually  come  to  enjoy  each  other's 
differences.  . 

No  matter  how  ingenious  we  have  been  in  deaJing  with  groups  (and 
we  still  have  much  to  learn  about  how  groups  and  individuals  interact) 
we  still  have,  managed,  sdmewhere  along  the  line,  to  develop  theories 
on  how  to  get  rid  of  differences  in  order  to  achieve  a  culturaUunity  - 
the  monolith  of  the  Americari  dream  -  in  which  all  nations  are  melted 
into  a  new  race  of  men  (Jean  de  Crevecoeur,  Lmters  from  an  American 
Farmer,  LeL  Ul  1788).         '       '  '  / 

It  is  the  very  presencg^f  immigrant  groups  in  our  midst  and  the 
continuing  immigration,  whether  by  choice  or  force,  which  gives 
renewed  meaning  to  the  words  of  Emma  Lazarus,  "Give  me  your 
tired*  ybur  poor.  /     Ethnicity  is  here  to  stay. 

Because  the  charter  group  of  Americans  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  American 'Republic  and  the  complexities  of  building  a^ 
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communiiy  around  uiiizenship  rather  than  religious,  cultural^  geo- 
gr^phigal,  or  sexual  values,  and  because  some  never  accapied  the 
wisdom  pf  unity  in  diversity  (E  pluribus  unum),  there  hm^  come  forth 
a  succession  jrf  theories  of  accommodation :  f 

1.  Disappearance.  This  theory  maintained  that  the  people^puld 
,  .  ,  vanish  and  so  would  their  difTerences  when  welded  together  in 

the  New  Wbrlf-and  its  admittedly  egaiitarian  >society.  There  are 
some  prominent  sociologists  today  who  still  maintain  this  basie 
philosophy  of  acculturation. 

2.  Melting  PoL  This  phrase  was  devised  with  all  good  intentions  in 
a  play  by  the  same  title  (  The  Melting  Pou  Act  i)  by  an  English 
Jew,  Israel  Zangwill.  He  came  to.  America  to  try  to  understand 
how  Jews  maintained  their  identity  in  such  a  complex  society. 

.  Zangwili's  words  were  quickly  taken  by  assimilaiionists  and 
nativists  to  mean  unity  of  culture  rather  than  the  maintenance  of 
cultural  identity  in  the  midst  of  a  broadly  complex  society. 

3.  Cultural  Pluralism.  This  theory  came  about  shortly  after  World 
War  11  but  in  the  columnar  sense,  providing  no  movement  from  ^ 
one  identity  to  another,  and  freezing  people^ and  groups  into 

'  '     irreversible  common  identities. 

4.  New  PlJuqlism  and  Pluralistic  Integration  (Highaml  This  system 
has  emergKl  as  the  most  sensitive  ^nd  sophisticated  sysj^  to 

.^tw^n  both  the  richness  and  strengths  of  ethnifeity  and  the 
dangers  of  ethnicity  when  espoused  by  chauvinists. 

In  short,  immigrants  become  the  ethnics  of  our  society/ brmging 
with  them  into  many  generations  cultural,^  religious,  and  psychologi- 
cal baggage  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  how  individuals  and  groups 
cope  in  a  quickly  changing  society.  , 

Culture,  however,  is  not  jusLthe  celebration  of  Columbus  Day  or 
Polish  Constitution  Day  Chwiese  New  Yean  or  eating  paella  in  a 
Mexican- American  restaurant  or  clam  chowder  in  New  England. 

If  I  may  borrow  from  the  poignant  words  of  the  Old  Chief  of  the 
Digger  Indians,  as  Ruth  Benedict  quotes: 

In  the  beginning  God  gave  a  cup, 

a  cup  of  clay.  ^  *  .  " 

And  from  this  cup  ^ 

they  drank  their  life, 

,    They  all  dipped  in  t^e  water, 

but  their  cups  were  different.  Then  he  added  in  sorrow: 

Our  cup  IS  now  broken. 
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It  has  passed  away.  , 

Th©  things  which  gave  significance  to  the  life  of  his  people,  the 
domestic  rituals  oraating,  the  succession  of  ceremonials  in  the  villages, 
the  standards  of  rirtt  and  wrong  -  these  were  gone  and  with  them 
the  shai^  4n4  rneanmg  of  their  U       .  .their  identity. 

Culture  is  the  sum  total  af  the  ways  of  thinking,  acting,  believing, 
reacting,  feeling,  loving,  and  being  which  makes  a  person  iPolish  rather 
than  Italian,  American  rather  than  Ukrainian.  It  helps  define  the  things 
that  mean  reverence,  faithfulness,  de^^6tion,  respect,  femininity  and 
mascuhnity,  loyalty  and  fidelity,  one's  identity  and  expectations. 

When  people  begin  to  understand  that  culture  is  changing,  they 
have  the  impression  that  their  ident]ty  is  disappearing,  when  actuallyr^ 
if  we  undterstand  pluralism'  correctly,  it  is  the  cultural  expressions  and 
.  the  symbols  which  are  in  the  state  of  rapid  almost  uncontrollable  - 
change.  This  phenomenon  is  more  accentuated  and  noticeable  in  a  vast 
and  complex  culture  which  is  made  up  of  many  cultures.  ' 

At  present  our  American  culture  is  undergoirig  a  violent  and 
substantial  cultural  trauma  and  reshaping  of  cultural  symbols  which 
meant  for  some  an  anchor  of  security.  Things  are  in  transition.  New 
immigrants  are  constantly  coming  into  the  American  scene,  the  more 
to  add  richness  to  our  culture,  but  bringing  with  this  phenomenon  the 
constant  reality  of  change  and  adaptation. 

The  dlder  ethnic  neighborhoods  with  their  sights^  sounds,  smells, 
colors,  and  contacts  are  slowly  disappe&ring  or  reappearing  in  the 
form  of  grotesque  imitations  urged  on  by  commercially  enterprising 
entrepreneurs.  In  many  instances  neighborhood  residents  have  be- 
come so  enthralled  by  this  ersatz  world  that  they  are  the  first  ones  to 
opt  for  a  radical  change  from  the  **old  ways"  and  traditions. 

Frequently  the  intermediary  institutions  like  governments,  churches, 
and  schools  as  well  as  the  less  formalized  sociaUfratemal  organizations 
which  once  catered  to  particular  ethnic  groups  have  either  failed  to 
adapt  to  the  change  or  cling  to  the  old  ways  prcpipted  by  nostalgia 
and  residual  ethnic  comfort  and  security  and  can  no  longer  meet  the  ■ 
needs  of  any  group  within  the  community  setting.  They  become  relics. 
The  peasants  and  the  poets  transplanted  fi^m  Europe,  the  neat  world 
of  faith  and  culture,  in  many  instances  have  disappeared. 

Urban  planners  and  the  acculturation  process  espoused  ^by  institu- 
tions of  power  and  policy,  the  Church  and  State,  educational  and 
social  service  agencies  and  their  delivery  systems  are  taking  care  of 
scattering  the  broken  pieces  of  the  cup, 

J|fo  common  style  of  American  life  reappears.  Not  that  there  ever 
s  one  culture,  nor  should  there  be,  outside  of  the  common  cluster  of ' 
values  whieh^make  us  American  citizens.  Policy-piakers  must  under- 
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stand  tha  intimate  conneciion  between  culture  and  identity,  attitudes 
and  values,  and  must  not  opt  for  clean  and  neat  choices  which 
unnecessarily  label  diversity"  as  "cultural  cacophony."  A  blurred 
perception  of  the  dynamics  of  cultural  change'^  has  seduced  policy- 
makers into  believing  that  ethnicity  is  Balkanization  and  that  the 
divisions  are  so  great  and^the  options  are  so  few  that  being  an 
American  is  confused  with  American  citizenA^  This  has  happened 
all  too  frequently  to  Euro-ethnics  who  sufTir^^e  absence  of  color 
difTerentiation,  What  has  happened  to  person!  of  color  differentiation 
in^society  is  a  clear  record  of  discrimination  ar|^  negligence. 

How  deeply  imbedded  this  cultural  nativism  became  is  evident  in 
the  stated  and  public  opinions  of  leaders  and  policy-makers,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record  of  these  proceedings,  some  quotes  about 
America:^The  Melting  Pot  (The^^ome'Book  of  QuotationSi  10th  editian, 
1967;  p.- 55)  to  show  haw  some  attitudes  havrpenetra^^^^^^  American 
official  mentality  at  the  highest  levels,  1  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you 
one  sample  of  this  attitudes 

America  is  not  to  be  made  a  polyglot  boarding  house  for  money 
hunters  of  twenty  different  nationalities  who  have  changed  their 
former  country  only  as  farmyard  beasts  change  one  feeding-, 
'  trough  for  another. 

Theodore  Roosavelt,  Speech  ' 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

As  you  can  see,  even  Government  agencies,  Presidents,  former 
Presidents,  and  prospective  Presidents  react  rather  than  act  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  the  realities,  of  immigration  and  ethnicity. 
Ethnic,  racial,  culturali  and  religious  discrimination  is  not  a  thing  of 
the  past  but  a  gaping  and  festering  sore  on  our  communal  soul.  The 
xenophobia  which  afflic^d  our  policy-makers  during  the  era  of  the 
Know  Nothings,  the  discriminatory  immigration  legislation  of  1891, 
1924,  and  1952,  the  Presidential  Executive  Order  9066  which  led  to  the 
detention  of  1 10,000  Japanese  Americans  in  1942,  the  hysteria  which 
took  Italian-American  and  German-American  programs  off  the  air  and 
closed  down  community  foreign  language  newspapers  in  the  1940's, 
the  America  Love  it  or  Leave  it  banners  held  high  in  the  1950's*  the 
blanket  hatred  aimed  toward  Vietnamese  in  the  1960%  the  sweeping 
slurs  aimed  at  Iranians  even  today  and  all  the  political  opportunism 
which  panders  to  that  type  of  mentality,  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Defining  Social  Policy  And  ithnieity  In  The  1980's 

Permit  me  now  to  deal  with  public  policy-making  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  general  and  then  as  far  as  it  *deals  with  Euro-ethnic 
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ill^Affifiriea^  Th0  Melting  Pet 


Here  [in  Am@rici]  individuali  of 
all  nillqns  are  mtft^d  inttf  ^  n^w 
raee  Qf  men. 
MICHEL   GUILLAUMg  JEAN 
,    DE  GREVECOEUR,  Lsttsrs 
f    from  mfi  Amsffasn  Firmer. 
LBt;i|L  (17i2) 
America  ii  God's  CruGibIs,  Ihe 
great  Melling^Pot  where  all  the 
riEei  sf  Europe  sr€  mglimg'  and 
refsrrnmg!  ,  .  ^  ^od  .li  making 
the  Ameriean, 

ISRAEL  ^NGWILL.  Thm  Malt- 
ing-PQt  Act  i.  Produeeti  in 
New  York  Cily.  Oet.,  19Q8. 
thtre  is  here  i  great  rtiiitirig  pat 
m  which  we  muil  CBmpQund  a 
pregiqui  metaL  Thai  metihi  the 
mdial  of  natienilfty.    -  ■ 
WOdDROW  WILSON,  Address, 
Washington,  !9  April,  1il5. 
We  Amtrisana  art  •  children  pf 
the  erucible. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.; 
Bpesch.  9  Sept..  1917, 

Amermal   half   brother   of  t^wTi^ 
werld!  ■  -  '  \-. 

With  something  gesd  ind  bad  of  \ 
©very  land.  i' 
P.  j; BAILEY,  fQStuh-  J^o  Suh 
tacs,  \,  340. 

"  5 

There's  freeddrn  at  thy  gates  and 

reit  C 
Per  Earth's  down-trsdden  and 

oppressed, 
A  shelter  fsr  the  hunted  head. 
Far  the  .starved  faborir  toil  and 

breadl 

BRYANT,    Oft  -Mothsr    of  3 
Mighty  Rmcb.- 
Asylum  of  the  Qppreiied  of  ivery 
nation. 

UNKNOWN,  Cemocraf/e  Pf§h 
form,  1B5B.. 

She  of  the  open  foul  and  op^n 
f 


door. 

With  room  about  her  hearth  for^ 
ill  rrflnkfndf 

J.  R.  LOWELL,  CommsmQfm^ 
f/on*ocfs.  ■  f  ■ 

8 

I  do  not  think  that  you  ean  do 
better  than  to  fix  here  for  a  while, 
Mil^Qu  Can  become  ^agiin  Ameri^ 
caniied. 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  Lsttsr 
'  to  BMrlQW,  20  Apfil,  18Q2, 
We  go  |Q  Europe  tQ  be  Ameri- 
caniied. 

EMERSON.  Conduat  of  Lifs: 

^uituFB-: 

9 

We  have  room  in  thii  eeuntry  foj 
but  one  .flag*  the  Stars,  and.. 
Sfr'ipei;  .  ■;  .  We  havft  Kbbm  for 
but  Qn@  loyalty,  laxity  to  the 
United  States.  .  ■■  pWt  have  room  . 
--  for  but  one  languige,  the  Eng^ 
hsh  language. 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  Ths 
Qfmst  Advsriture.  Also  tast 
message  to  the  Arflgrican 
Deteriie   Soeiety,    3  Jan., 
1919'^  two  days  before  his 
death. 

America  i^  nat  to  be  made  a  poly- 
glot boarding-hQuie  for  money 
hunteri  of  twenty  different  na= 
tionalitiei  who  h^e  changed 
their  former  country  for  this. 
.  GBuritry  only  as  farrfiyard  beaits 
change  ogt  feeding-trough  for 
another.  _■    _=  _ 

..   THEODORi  ROOSEVELT, 

Spgec/?,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
There  can  be  no  fifty-fifty  Amef" 
icanis^  in  this  country.  There  is 
room  *iar&  for  only  100  percent 
Arhericanism,  only  for  thoie  who 
are  AfTnericans  and  nothing  else. 
THEODgSE  ROOSEVELT. 
Sp90eh.    Repubiiean  Con- 
vention, Saratoga.  Also  in 
Foes  0/  OiJf  Own  Houss- 
haid: 


10 

1  will  put  in  my  poems  that  with 
you  ti  heroism  upon  tantf  and 

iea. 

And  I  will  rtport  all  heroism  from 
an  American  point  of  view. 
WALT     WHITMAN,  Stsrtlngt 
from  Paumsnok.  ' 

Some  Amerieani  nttd  hyphens 
In  their  names  because  only  part 
of  them  hat  come  over. 

WOODRdW  WILSON,  Ad- 
drsss,  Waihirigton.  16  May. 
1914. 

There  are  a  great  many  hyphens 
left  iri  America,  For  ftiy  part, 
I   thlnH  the  most  un-Americari 
thing  in  the  world  m  a  hyphen,  . 
WOODROW  yvi LSON,  Speecft, 
St,   Pay!,   Minn,,   9  Bept., 
'1919. 
Hyphenated  Arnerieani, 

THEQDdRE  ROOSEVELT,  Met- 
'  fope/Zfarj  °  Maga?/ne,  Odlf. 
1915, 

When  two  fligi  are  hoisted  on 
;the  same  pole;  one  is  alwayi 
hoisted  underfhoii.  The  hyphen- 
.  ated  ATierican  alwayi  hoists  the 
American  flag  undermost. 
THEODORE  ROgSEVtLT. 
Fsar  God  snd  f&ke  Your 
'Own  Part.  Ch..  v. 

12 

0  Liberty,*  white  Gbddesil  ii  ^il 
well 

To  leave  the  gales  unguarded? 

On  thy  breast 
Fold  Sorrow  s  children,  soothe 

the  hurts  of  Fate, 
Lift  the  dawn-tredden,  but  with 

hand  of  iteel 
Stay  thoie  who  10  thy  sacred 

portali  come 
To  waste  the  gifts  of  Freedom, 

T.  B.^  ALDRICH,  Unguardsd 
Gatss. 


Source;  The  Home  Book  of  Quotations  (10th  Edition  1967) 
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American-H.  I  cahnoi  predict  wh^t  will  happen  te^hange  the  ways 
decisions  are  made  in  Washingldn*  but  I  c^n'speak  of  how  difficult  it  is  , 
to  make  eilinicity  an  integral  part  of  the  decision-making  process. 
Remember  Paurs  Principle  if  I  ihay  be  self-serving:  %you  cannot 
organize  or  make  policy  only  accor^ng  tb  ethnicity,  but  in  making 
policy,  if  you  ignore  ethnicity  you  are  doomed  to  faiL 

In  my  own  agency,  the  Nat4onal  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  there  has  r 
been  a  real  effort  to  deal  with  th#  pluralism  of  the  American 
pppulation  and  accessibility  to  the  arts  for  all  Americans.  The 
pluralism  of  arts  policy  is  based  on  the  simple  Jact  that  art  is  an 
expression  of  peoples*  culture  and  if  culture  is  diverse  so  should  the 
funding  patterns  be  which  are  part  of  a  Government  agency  which  is 
ultimately  accountable  to  the  public  through  the  Cojigressional 
process*  -  . 

We  have  been  accused  by  elitists  of  diluting  the  quality  of  artistic 
endeavors  because  our  Chairman,  Livingston  L,  Biddle,  believes  in 
community  arts  and  in  making  the  arts  accessible  to  all  groups.  The 
initiatives  we  have  undertaken  with  olher  Federal  Agencies  such  as 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Education^  Small 
Business  Administration,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Depart- 
merii  of  Commerce  and  ^bor  have  been  maligned  by  special  interest 
^groups.  We  have  seen  Ine  establishment  of  the  Offtce  of  Minority 
^  Concerns  which  houses  the  ofrice  for  Hispanic  Affairs.  The  Communi- 
ty Arts  Task  Force  which  was  convoked  and  has  presented  its  report 
after  one  year's  work  had  cultural  pluralism  and  diversity  as  a  top 
priority  in  its  recommendations.  Likewise,  the  Expansion  Arts  pro- 
gram has  intensified  its  efforts  in  policy  and  planning  geared  toward 
ethnic  diversity  in  its  funding.  The  Five  Year  Plan  appcoved  by  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  composed  of  26  presidentially  appointed 
advisors  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Arts  Endowmenf,  speaks  eloquently  in 
both  its  Statement  of  Goals,  and  Plan,  to  the  development  of  ethnic 
and  cultural  diversity  in  its  funding.  Ours  is  one  of  the  few  agencies  I 
know  that  openly  acknowledges  the  richness  of  ethnic  diversity  and  is 
doing  something  about  it.  t 

The  efforts  of  the  Arts  Endosvment  have  only  begun  and  we  can  see 
an  mtenjiificaiion  of  these  efforts  in  the  13  programs.  This  is  one  of  the 
agendas  my  office  of  Federal  Agency  Relations  has  with  it  when  it 
ripprnaches  other  Federal  agencies  for  joint  projects.  But  most 
irTiportant,  th^4<ational  Council  on  the  Arts,  thg  Chairman  and  his 
Deputies,  as  well  as  the  Pr  zram  Directors  are  all  convinced  that 
diversity  at  all  levels  is  l  ^mly  real  mechanism  through  which  to 
effect  change.  ^  .  • 

The  role  of  policy-making  in  the  Federal  establishment  as  well  as  in 
the  private  sector  -  and  here  I  speak  from  experience  in  both  the 
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^nvate  foundation  world  and  the  federal  Oovemfnent  -  is  known  to 
b#  a  difficuft  taskJDnq  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  thaLtfiere  are  so  many 
actors  with  so  man^  apparently  divergent  agenda^.  Xnother  reason  is 
that  most  of  us  like  neat  answers  to  0ery  cpmplex  issues. 

Viable;%public  po^c^  must  be  flexible  and  ever  conscious  of  ttie 
difTerences  in  American  cultures.  No  monolithic  public  policy  wiJl 
serve  the  diverse  needs  of  a  var^d  population,  THis  may  seem  a 
tautology,  but  thefe  are  those  techn^rats  both  In  and  out  bf  Goverrf- 
ment  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  The  raising  of  important 
and  sensitivfe  issues  in  this  corftext  and  in  an  ''anonymouSbureaucrlcy" " 
can  be  a  very  discouraging  task.  Being  an  honest  broker  dan  be  very 
unrewarding..      .  -  ^ 

However,  ^  a  slow,  methodical,  and  compassionate,  as  well  a^ 
informed,  approach  is  t^^tial  to  the  poliay  broker>A  koowledge  of 
how  government  workk  how  people  work  together,  and  a  compre-* 
hensive  grasp  of  the  matters  to  be  discussed,  may  actually^work.  I  have 
tremendouH  respect*  for  the  political  process  though  not  necessarily  for  .. 
ail  of  the  acfoi^s*  irt  that  process.  One  must  refuse  to  become  cynical  8r 
to  be  brutalized  by  the  process  which  can  ultimately  wear  you  down. 
Keeping  one^N^ideals  consonant  with  the  goals  of  the  agency  to  which 
one  is  committed'  isa  most  difficulti^sk.  But  it  can  be  done. 

In  any  case,  the  Federal  policy-making  establishment  is  no  diffefent"  ' 
from  the  rest^of  the  world  r  just  a  bit  more  concentrated.  Thereus 
^nicism  and  skepticism,  ignorance  and  intra'Hipence,  turf-protection ' 
and  just  plam  laziness  and  all  that  goes  with  bureaucracy.  All  these  and 
other  maladies  infect  the  public  policy-making  machinery  and  the 
^people  who  make  it  work.  .  ,  or  don-t  make  it  work,*  Indeed,  the 
newcom^er  tp  Washington  may  suffer  cultural  trauma  in  tht  crazed 
world  of  numerals  and  initials  and  hyphens.  All  this  may  debilitate 
even  the  most  zealous  of  policy  idealists  and  purists. 

I  would  advocate  to  people  within  the  Federal  establishment  and 
elsewhere  that  befWrFthey  venture  into  the  making  of  public  policj^ 
they,  follow  the  adA^ice  of  an  Asian  proverb:  * 

Go  to  the  people 

Live  among  them 

Cearn  from  them 

Love  them  . 

Serve  them_ 

^Plan  with  them^ 

Start  with  what  they  know 
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Build  on  what  they  have,   ^  ^  / 

Also.:  "  /\  ^ 

.  .  '■  '     .     '       " ''       '      ■  •  i  .  .    '   i'   J  .* 

'  Citizenship  may  be  defined  by  law  but  what  gives  meaning  to,  it  is 
participation: 

* ;  (Citizens  Participation  Dtyeldpment  Oroup  Ottawa,'l971) 

It  ia  my  conviction  that  the  issues  we  have  ipoken  about  during  this 
V  ebnsultation  must  be  INSTITllTIONALIZBD.  This  requires  leader- 
//ship  with^  the  Federal  Government  and  its  agencies  as  well  as 
unselfish  leadership  in  the  private  sector.  People  within  Government 
respond  to  advocacy  and  pressure.  The  pressure  must  be  sophisticated, 
focused,  united,  and  persistent.  Lack  of  consistency  on  both  sides  is  the 
greatest  obstade  to  INSTITUTION ALIZ^TION. 

Issues  once  raised  must  be  pursued.  Advocacy  must  bte  persistent 
and  directed  toward  the  proper  agencWhead,  staff,  and  policy-makers. 
This  calls  for  consistency  and  perseveTance.  Otherwise  the  issues  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  cpportunists  who  wll  utilize  legitimate  issues  for 
their  own  aggrandisement.  ^ 

Frankly,  I  believe,  and  this  is  my  personal  opinion,  that  on  the  issues 
of  Euro-ethnic  Americans  and  ^heir^ivU  rights,  the  so-called  leader 
both  Inside  and  outside  of  Government  still  don't  have  it  together  and 
they  don't  know  what  they  want,  or  they  have  become  so  culturally 
compromised  that  the  real  issues  are  accommodated  to  less  noble 
ideals.  They  have  the  malaise!  % 

The  issues  are  real.  The  needs  of  the  communities  out  there  are  real 
The  needs  must  be  met  but  there  is  only  a  ghost  of  a  network  of  true 
believers  solid  enough  to  effect  the  changes  needed  for  institutionaliza- 
tion. 

The  concept  of  ethnicity  as  a  factor  in  American  culture  has  always 
been  an  uphill  battle  to  wage.  Unless  it  is  kept  alive  consciously,  it  will 
diminish  or  indeed  vanish.  Part  of  the  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why 
ethnicity  has  made  sach  small  gains  in  Federal  public  policy-makirig  is 
that  strange  things  have  happened  to  ethnicity.  Ethnicity  hal  beem 
L     Romantimed  and  glamorked  by  novels,  articles,  readers, 
lectures,  radio,  television  and  film,  newspaper  columns  and 
newsletters,  and  personal  bom-again  ethnic  apologias  where  the 
thrill  of  ethnicity  and  the  process  of  raising  the  issues  is  more 
important  than  the  product  and  policies  which  result. 
2,      Commercialized  by  ethnic  entrepeneurs  from  T-shirts  to 
topless  bars.  ■ 
'  3.     Politicized  by  offering  it  as  a  commodity  to  be  bartered  for 
votes,  political  appointments,  contracts,  and  grants. 
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4     Plagi^ized  in^mndTy  wayi  such  a&  ethnic ^food-Jfun-fam^ 
/  peopleV  nims-ttelevision-medig^  fesUyals,  and  tda^Uion  iltUatlcn 
cohipdies,     .         ,  ^     '  ^  .    ■  '  ^ 

5.  Polarised  hy  using  it  as  a  wiidge  to  get%  pi^  of  th§  pie' 
'  ^      .  wiyiout  respdjt  for  the  rights  of  other  individuals  or  groups. 

6.  Mythologized  by  separating  it  from  real  life,  and  giving  it 
exhorbitaht  transcendental  meaning.  By  the  way,  don*t  be* 
sarprised^  if  you  see  two  ifaw  books  on  .the  bookstandsr  The  Joy 

#/       .  ofEthniciif  md  lnnirEihnictiy.  ,  ,  • 

7.  ^Homogenized  or     I kanized  by  editorial  writers  and 
,  -    "  nists*  it  depends  on  the  time  of  the  year  or  the  crisis.  ' 

B:     Criticized  as  the  roo^t  ^ause  of  social  strife  and  intergroup 
conflict.     ,  / 

9,  Memorialized  following  a  'coup  de  grace  from  a  Timk 
magazine  essay  ^or  some  scholarly  journal  ,  V  or  as  just  the 

.    special  demon  of  another  Washington-based  special  interest 
^  group.  .-  '       '       .  * 

10.  .  , -Canonized  by  chauvinists  who  would  make  ethnicity  the 
;  snake  oil  for  all  of  society  V  ills  and  the  miracle  cure  for  all  our 

.  jtroubles.     ,  %     t ,  ,^ 

41.     Guerilia-ized  in  a  jungfc-type  warfare  search' and  destroy 
mission  making  a  journey  up  the.  river  like  the  travellers  of 
Joseph  Conrad's  Heart  Of  darkness -BLnd  Francis  Coppoja's 
'Apocalypse  Now!  searching  for  Colonel  Kurtz. 
12.     Capitalized  by  compensatory  grants  and  contracts  and  other 
.  drippings  from,  the  table.of  tKe  Federal  coffers. 
We  have  been  able  to  do  almost  evfrything  except  institutionaltee 
ethnicity  and  the  self-evident  =  reality:  monocultural  social  policy 
cannot  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  pluralistic'societyl 

A  WORD^  OF  CAUTION,  I  advocate, institutionalizing  ethnicity 
and  air  that;  it  means;  but  t  realize  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a 
double-  edged  sword.  I  just  don't  want  words  written  into  laws  and 
never  implemented.  .  :or  writtenMnto  guidelines  and  regulations  and 
never  acknowle'dged.  Ethnicity  then  dies  a  death  by  status  quo' and 
ennui.  I  do  not  mean  that  ethnicity  should  be  such  *a^  sacrosanct 
concept  that  reasonable  cbmprqg\ises  are  forbidden,  ^  I  do  not  mean 
that  this  important  issue  should  be  placed  into  the  hands  ^  of  the  , 
inexperienced  and  those  who  would  treat  it  as  a  joke  and  in  a  cavalier 
manner.  .  " 

By  institutionalization  I  mean  /he  integration  of  ethnicity,  its 
richnesses  and  strengths,  into  relevant  policies,  and  the  accessibility  of 
these  policies  to  policy-mak^s.  We  want  4o  be  taken- seriously  and 
want  to  be  able  to  compete  in  the  realcn  of  ideas  and  policy. 
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I  should  lik^  to  complete  tWrsmtement  by  asking  two  questfons  and ' 
providing  twd  ariSMj^ersr     ]    ' '       ^  ^ 

L    How'Tar  have  V/e  c6tnM  as  a  national  community  in  ackriowledg- 
rfing  Euro^ethnicity  jn  public  policy?  A  short  way.  A  Imall  step. 
T^hile  progress  has^ii^  made  in  the  ptivate  sector*  Governme^ 
:  /  Jsjtill  fundamentally  interested  ih  a  social  service  d^ery  system 
^^  -^J^^licies  yW^        cli^n;  nert,^d  easy.  What  we  propose 
seem  rressy  ind  incoherenlt  to  thosTrwho  are  guided  by  regula- 
*  tions  which  clearly  define  competencies  and  leave  no  room  for 
^     flejribility;  in  ffict,  for  tnany/^hat  .we  p  incomprehensi-' 
ble.  Out^de  of  thosfc  who  are  culpably  ignorant,  there  is  abroad  an 
irtvineible  ignorance  which  is  difTicult  to  penetrate.  We  have  a 
long  Way  to  go, .  ;    ,  ■ 

2.    How  far  hai^e  we  conr^on  the  intergovenmental  level  and  how 
will  it  be  Irt  the  I980's?  What  ctfn  we  do?  Wri  have'not  come  far. 
Again,  while  theye  has  ^een  some  progress  (only  Tools  or 
ideologues  would  disagree,)  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  ^ 
My  recommendations,  which  I  offer  for  your  consideration,  are  as 

follows^  '  ^      '    .  ^  ^ 

1.  As  fai^  possible,  ethflic  issues  should  be^e-pqjiticized.  By  thi^ 
I  mean,  ethnicity  should  be  taken  out  of  partisan^. politics  both  on 
the  National  and  local  levels.  On  the  Federul  lev^l.  the  Executive 
Branch  and  its  .agencies,  the  Congress  and  its  committ^s  and 
subcommittees,  should  become  aware  of  the  human  issues  and 
culturaf  value  systems  which  adorn  the  American^electorate.  The 
*  issued  vt^hich  have  become  politiaal  footballs  have  led  to  inter-  and 
intra-ethnic  conflict  and  have  left  scars  on  bot^  sides,  although 
both  sides  should  be  natural  allies.  Bad  cases  make  bad  laws,  my 
^  counsellor  ffiends  tell  me.  ,  ^  % 

For  my  part,  I  would  target  the  following  agencies  through  which 
to  bring  t^e  issues  to*a^head  through  thoro«gh  investigation  and 
research  of  the  issues: 

a)   The  United  Stirtes  Commission  o1i  Civil  Rights 
\b)   The  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Commission 
'  c)   The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  (Labor) 

d)  Small  BusinfSfi  Administration 

e)  Office  of'Minurity  Business  Enterprise  (Commerce) 

,     f)    Economic  Development  Administration  (Commerce) 

g)  '"The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

h)  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 

i)  The  National  Spience  Foundation  ^ 
j)  ,  Administration  on  the  Aging 

I  k)    President's  Advisory  Committe  on  the  Status  of  Women 
1)   The  National  Institute  on  Mental  Health  ^         -  * 
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m)   The  White  House  Conference  on  Families 

n)   The  Departnatnt  of  Education  *       '  i 

o)   l^h^  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

p)   The  Department  of  Justice 

q)   The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
*  r)   The  Corpofition  for  Publ^ 'Broadcasting  and  Public  Broad- 
'    casting  System 

s)   'Hie  Federal  Communications  Commission 
t)   The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
^  u)   The  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Commtrca)  _  W 
v)   TTie  Departirient  of  State/International  Communications 
Agency 

w)   The  Department  of  the  Interior  ^  ^ 

x)   The  Department  of  Labor 

y)   Community  Service  Administration  ^  ^ 

z)   Internal  Revenue  Service  ^ 
aa)   Federal  Bureau  ©f  Investigation  * 

bb)  Federal  Home  hom  Bank  and  m^y  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  here,' Systematic  reasearch  rau^t  be  done,  relating  to 
needs  and  public  policy.  ^ 

2.  The  full  force  of  an  Executive  Order  of  the  President  and  other 
i^istuce  from  the  don^estic  arm  of  the  White  House  should  be 
engaged  in  this  efTort. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  White  House  Office  for  Ethnic  and 
Community  Affairs  with  a  rank  of  Senior  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  arid  with  accessibility  to  him. 

^  Through  that  Office,  the  establishment  of  an  Interaggpcy  Task  , 
Force  on  Ethnic  and  Coinmu%ity  Affarfs.  In  order  to  change 
policyt  bureaucrats  at  all  levels  have  to  be  Identified  and  sensitized 
to  this  high  priority  item  which  should  be  integrated  into  their 
policy-making  apparatus.  I  know  that  what  I  suggest  is  not  easy  to 
accomplish.  But  movement  toward  such  a  process  should  be  taken 
seriously  at  this  opportune  time.  Otherwise  we  are  engaged  again 
in  what  one  frustrated  Federal  official  some  time  ^ck  called  an 
"*arid  exercise,"  1  j 

I  am  suggesting  is  a  real,  Euthentic,  and  consist^t  accessibility  ^ 
to  policy-making  and  policy^makerSi  making  these  arid  other  issues 
part  of  mainstream  policy^  yet  de-politicizing  thfe^  issues  as  far  as 
possible  from^he  partisan  systferti  in  which  we  ppe^ate.  The  ideas  must 
compete  with  othersi  and  not  be  set  aside. 

Conclusion 

These  reactions  are  a  resuk  of  a  long  career  of  dealing  with  these' 
issuiS,  both  in  and  out  of  Government.  Some  af e  personal  and  some ' 
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feflect  tHe 'position  of  the^giency  I  represent  L  hive  suggested  thai 
sf^^ogress  has  bfien  made^  bul  not  nearl^  I  am  eager  for 

Feleral  GoVen4ment  to  take  iha  leadership  role*  and  that  we- 
^tntei^  the\outside  of  Qove^rnm  in  an  organized  and 

^{stic^ad  vvay  and  deal  tdaiisiicaily.wit^  the  options  at  hand.  , 

It  is  m^hope  that  this  yonsultatipn  knd  the  recommandatipns  which 
this  Commission  will  report  v^llj^  a  giant  step  in  the  right  dirtctidh. 

I  woulrf  be  pleased*  to  ^refprind  to  any  questions  you  or  my: 
colleagues  max;  have.         .   'J-  !    L  . 

Thank  you)  .  ;       .  «  >         '  ^ 

Commissioned  SXltzmanI  Thank  you:  ;     j;  ^  f 

Nampeo  MqKenney^  ^he;  Chief  iof  the  Ethnic  and  Racial  Statistic 

Staffs  sSithin  tlie  Population  Divisiort^^^^  - 
She  has  authored  several  ^ers  on  ethnic  and  racial  minorities,  in^ 

the  United  States  and  had  Tdajor  respOT^^ 

sections  ofihe  1970  Census  Reports:  -        ^  'J         *  ' 

Sfce  holds  a  Master's  degree  in  sociology  from  Americin  University. 
^  *  "-:  ,   ;    ...  _).;-=     '    ^ ' 

RESPONSE  OF  NAMPEb  MeKENNlY 

Thank  you.  ,  '        -      ^  ^ 

rm  very  pleased  to  be  on  the  panel  today.    :^  ^  .      //  ^  . 

*     I  will  discuss  fully  the  pthrtvi  data  which  will  be  available  gonj  tfi^^ 
1980  census,  since  this  has  been  raised  as  an  issup  several  times  today, 
'The  Census  Bureau  is  keenly  aware  of  the  intf  rest  and  the  need  for 
data  on  the  ethmcity  oftoe  population  beyond  tm  identification  of^the  . 
first- and  second-gerieratipni Americans.  ■     *  ■   .     ^  . 

V  We  now  have  two  major  itTorts  which  should 'ipeet  d^a  needs  Tha 
A  1980  census  will  fnclude  a  question  on  ethnicity  (ance^)  which  wiU 
V  be  asked  on  the  sample  questionnaire,  ^he  qiiestion  i^^ft-ended  and 
■  ask|  persons  to  write  in  their  ancestry.  The  ethnic  orH^ry  question 
-^^sed  upon  self-identification;  that  is,  we  ask  r^es^rtdents  to  report 
^e^thnic  group  with  which  they  identift^.  (The  terms  "ethnic"  and 
**ancestry''  are  used  interchaageabiy  in  this  presehtationO 

This  aticestry  item  will  not  only  provide  counts  for  a^rge  number 
of  ethnic  groups,, bur*  also,  the  social  and  economiCjCharacteristicS'pf 
these  groups.  As  cuN-ently  planned,  information  W^llibe  available  froVn 
iprinted' reports  or  tape  files  for  th^  nation  as  )^  whole,  States, 
metropolitan  areas,  and  citie^ 


Thip^^ara^ilrbe"used  fore 
implemehtation  of  the  Federal  Ethnic  tteritag^  Program,  planning 
State  programs,  etc,  '  ^  ' 

Analysts  will  be  able  to  cross-classify  ethnic  information  by/relevant 
social  and  economic  variables,  such  as  educatioi>  family  relationslfp, 
and  income.  ^  •  ^  * 
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Our  second  major  effort  involves  a  special  supplement  to  Uhe . 
Curran,V  Population  SurveyV covering  the  general  areas  of  ethnieity.i  - 
literacy,  and  llianiuage.  This  supplement,  which  was  leonduqitfd:  in  ; 
Noveniber  1979,  recognized  both  objective  and  subjective  aspeetidf  : 
ethnicity,  "     *  ^  J  : 

The  intent  of  this  survey- is  twofold:  one,  to  provide  a  basic  data  set 
"  on  ethnicity  arid  i^lated  areas  which  will  be  a  bridy  between  the  1980 
;  census  questidn  on  ancestry  and  the  •1970  cen^s  ^ueSiidn  on  country" 
of  bhth  of  parents;  and  two,  to  provide  a  mwn^  for  evaluating  and  " 
interpreting  the  results  of  6ur  1980  census^  question  on  ethnicit}!  The 
results  of  tjiis  pthnic  supplement  will  help  analysts  to  n^ke  decisions  / 
about  the  fppmat  and  corilent  of  an  ethnic  question  to  be  included  in 
futur^  cans  uses    or  surveys  conducted  by  other  X^overnnriental  \ ' 
agencies,  .  ■  .,1  ^  -    y  ^  ^  \  ■ 

Th^^sufveyj.  whichjs  a  inational  sample  of  the  population,  #111 
provide  information  on  ethnic  groups  at  the  national  leveL  The^ 
expected  datefor  ad^aiice  publication  is  mid- 1980. 
*  In  this  pre^ejitation,  I  should  like  to  review  the  Bureau's  experience 
in  the  area  of  ethnicity  which  will  provide  an  understanding  of  how  ^ 
;  the  appf each  to  be  used  in  1980  has  evolved,  * 

As  a  result  of  the  public=s  interest  in  immigration^  the  Census  Bureau 
began  to  ^collect  information  on  ethnicity  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  i 
century^  From  that  time  until  this  most  recent  decade,  the  questions  ^ 
were  objective  and  referred  to  place  of  birth  of  the  person,  place  of  ' 
birth  of  the  parents  and  mother  tongue.  Since  a  lar^ proportion  of  the  * 
American  population  was  first-  and  second-generation^  in  ^hose 
decades,  this  set  of  questions  proved  to  be  fairly  atiequate  in 
identifying  ethnic  Americans.  ^  . 

.  Since  the  proportion  of  ttr$£-  and'  lecond-generation  Americans 
diminished  in  recent  decades  and  there  has  been  a  rise  in" ethnic 
^consciousness,  the  need  for  a  more  inclusive  approach  covering  all 
generations  became  ^apparent.  Therefore,  shortly  before  the  1970  » 
census,  the  Bureliu  asked  a  question  on  ethnic  origin  inlTs  November 
1969  Current  Popufation  Survey,  For  the  first  time,  the  ethnic  item 
was  subjective.  The  Format  consisted  of  a  listing  approac|i,  with  about 
13  ethnic  origins  listed  with  a  check  box,  and  an  other  categofy.'  A 
report  from  this  survey  was  published, 

.Again,  in  the*March  197 J  Current  Population  Survey,  and  March  of  -  ^ 
each  year  thereafter,  a  question  on  ethnic  cyigin  was  included,  A-  O— 

reDOrt  which  oresented  social  and  ernnnmif^  ^arnrtp'tk^isn^  fmm  rhp>^  ' 


report  which  presented  social  and  economic  cllaracieristics  from  the- 
March  1971  and  1972  surveys  was  published.  Counts  of  ethnic  groups 
from  the  March  I972^uryfys  are  as  foHows:  '  * 

English,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  =^  29:5  million       .       .  * 
German  -  25.5  million  . »  ^* 
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I^sh 16.4  million 

Italian  -  8.8  million  '  • 

Polish  ^  5.1  million  ^  ^ 

Subsequent  to  1972,  data  from  thf  BureaA*!  surveys  have  not  bee^ 
pubiishedt  primarily  because  of  difficulties  of  collecting  reliable 
infortnation  on  ^hic ^origin,,  / 

Let  mtf  cite  so^e  of  the  problems.  A  study  Conducted  on  the 
ethnicity  reported  for  identical  persons  jn  both  the^March  1971  md 
1972  surveys,  showed  that  overall,  about  two-thirds  of  the  *paople 
report^  the  sam*  specific  ethnic  group  in  both  yearp,  e.g., German, 
Polishsetc. 

However,  this  proportion  varied  substantially  by  ethnic  g^ups. 
Same  groups,  like  Polish,  Italian  and  Mexican,  were  very  consistent. 
For  example,  about  80  percent  of  persons  who  reported  Polish  in  1971 
reported  that  origin  in  the  subsequent  year.  ^ 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  consistency  v/m  vefy  low  for  some  groups, 
such  as  English  ^d  Irish,  where  one=half  (Of  the  respondents  gave  the 
sime  response  in  bo^  surveys,  For  instance,  persons  reported  pngh^h 
^  in  1971,  but  repbrted  "other"  m  1972.  ,  ; 

A  second  problem  ii»  that  counts  of  the  various  groups  fluctuated 
froA  survey  to  survey.  A  part  of  tlie  fluctuation  was  due  to  changes 
made  in  our  procedures,  but  a  portion  -  was  unexplained.  This 
jnconsistency  the  counts  may  be  related  to  inconsistencies  in 
reporting.  .  - 

^  The  foregoing  are  just  two  of  the  problems  that  had  to  be 
considered  in  planning  fojan  ethnic  question  in  the  1980  census.  In  the 
early  stages  of  testing  for  1980,  we  used  a  modification  of  the  basic 
listing  approach  used  in.  our  surveys..  However,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that' such  modifications  did  not  resolve  the  problems  cited 
above.  Also,  other  concerns  became  apparent. 

The  identification  of  all  the  ethnic  groups  for  which  data  have  been 
requested  would  have  required  adisting  of  a  large  number  of  groups, 
more  than  could  be  accommodated  on  the  census  questionnaire. 

Also,  since  the  boundaries  of  countries  in  Europe  have  changed 
over  time,  it  was  very/ difficult  fot  us^to  determine  the  most 
appropriate  categories  to  list.  For  example,  should  Ukrainian  or 
Russian  be  included  in  a  listing  of  ethnic  groups? 
_  .  Because  of  these  concerns,  the  Bureau  began  to  explore  other 
approaches.  As  Myron  has  mentioned  in  his  presentation;  the  Bureau 
held  a  meeting  in  Octdber  1976  with  a  number  of  experts  on  ethnicity. 
One  of  the  recommendations  resultingVrom  the.  meeting  was  that  the 
Bureau  consider  using  an  open-ended  approach  to  obtairr information 
on  ethnicity  in  the  1980  census,  * 
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'  In  1977,  we  ^egan  testing  a  format  which  required  mosLrespandenls 
to  write  in  their  ethnic  Qrigrn;  the  Tesults  of  this  test  led  to  the  ancestry 
question  which  will  be  Used  for  1980,  and  also  in  the  Ndvember  1979 
survey.  .  ;  \  ' 

Our  testing, has  shown  that  most  people  who  do  give  a  response  to 
the  ancestry  item  are  ^ble  to  provide  a  codable  response.  Also,  the 
majority  provide  a  single  response.  Through  our  coding  and  tabulation 
plans^  a  large  number  of  ethnic  groups  will  be  identified  in  the  1980 
census.  Our  coding  procedure  allows  for  the  separate  Wentification  of 
about  5M  groups,        ^  .  - 

However,  counts  will  probably  be  tabulated  for  about  200  groups 
for  States  and  large  metropblitah  arfeas  and  will  be  ifiade  ayailable  in 
some  printed  form.     .  *     '    -  s 

Counts  for  16  ancestry  groups  will  hp  published  in  Chapter  C  of  our 
Volume  I  reports.  This  chapter  will  also  carry,  social  and  ec6nomic 
characteristics  at  tha  State  level  for  six  groups  which  will  remain 
constant  from  State  to  State,  ' 

We  recognize  that  the  concentrations  vary  from  State  to  State; 
therefore^  characteristics  will  be  shown  for  an  additional  four  groups 
which  will  reflect  the  most  numerous  groups  reported^  each  State. 

A  subject  report  on  ancestry  groups,  which  will  be  in  dur  Volume  11 
serieSj  is  also  being  planned.  It  wfill  provide  detailed  analytical  tables  at 
the  national  level,  and  possibly  jome  data  for  ^selected  States  and 
metropolitan  areas. 

I  have  briefly  outined  our  1980  census  plans,  A  number  of  ethnic 
experts  have  been  consulted  on  our  tabulations  coding  and  publication 
plans  for  1980;  we  invite  persons  here  today  to  provide  us  with  their 
views  Off  the  types  of  data  which  should  be  presented  in  the  subjeci 
report  to  meet  their  needs. 

Thank  you.  **  ^""^'^ 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  .  Saltzman.  Thank  you,  ^  ^  ' 

Dr.    Horn?  ^  ,  ^ 

Dr,  Horn,  Let  me  ask  you,  Ms,  McKenney,  You're  a  familiar 
figure  with  this  Commission;  you've  testified  very  well  before  us  on  a^ 
number  of  occasions.  ' 

On  that  self-identification  question,  we  take  the  example  -  we  heard 
it  in  some  of  the  testimony  =  of  Yugoslavian,  Serbian,  Croatian,  et 
cetera.  I  take  it,  when  the  Census  cocnpiles  it,  they  would  take 
whatever  former  independent  country  was  involved  as  well  as  the 
current  country,  and  there  would  be  what  -  both  a  common  coding  on 
that  or  would  there  be  subsets  that  identify  those  that  say  "Croatian,** 
"Serbia,"  so  fw^th?    ^  » 
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Ms,  'McKennev:  There  will  be  subsets  Tor  the  coding  of  the 
ancestry  question.  We  will  have  separate  codes  for  Serbian,  Croatian, 
and  Vugoslavian  groups,  ancl  we  would  expect'to  Rave  counts  of  each 
of  these  separately, 

,Mr,  Horn.  And  then  you  could  also  aggregate  them  under 
Yugoslavian.  ^  -  » 

Ms.    McKenney:  That  is  correct,  .        ,  ®^ 

Mr.  Horn,  Okay.  To  what  extent  has  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
considered  the  question  of  religion  in  terms  of  ever^asking  a  question?* 

I  noticed  in  some  of  our  testimony  here  we  had  the  report  of  some  of 
the  suggestions  Dr.  ^ftvak  and  others  had  mside  and  one  proposed 
question  to  the  Census  several  years  ago  was:  **Whaiever'your  present 
commitmant,  wouid  you  consider  that  the  strongest  cultural  influence 
wiifiin'your  family  and  yourself  was  from  a  culture  that  was  Gutholic, 
Lutheran,  Calvinisi,  Jewish,  Orthodox*  Anglican,  iecular  or  other?" 

Has  that  ever  been  given  serious  cDnsideration  within  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census?  "        ■  . 

Ms.  McKenney,  Yes,  the  question  on  religion  vvas  given  serious 
consideration  but  was  excluded,  Afso^  since  Mr,' Novak  had  provided 
those  comment,  the  TitJ^XIII  was  revised  and  ngw  fpi^ids  the  asking 
of  a  question  on  religion  in  a  mandatory  census;  this-  means  that,  a 
'question  on  religion  could  only  he  asked  in  future  surveys  which  are 
not  mandatory.  However,  the  inclusion  of  a  question  on  religion  in  a 
survey  is  /lor  under  active  consideration  by  the  Bureau  at  this  time. 

Mr,  Horn,  Just  to  clarify  for  mer-do-you  -mea%-th^^ecennial 
census  is  mandatory?  "  -  ^  ^  '  * 

Ms.    McKenney.  That  is  dorrect/  \  , 

Mr/  Horn,  Therefore,  you  cquld^  i^^^^  that,  even  if  it  were  a 
voluntary  response  and  not  a  mandatW  response? 

M#  McKenney;  TMt  is  correctr  the^  law  requires  that  respon- 
dents answer  all  of  the  qi^stions  to  the  ^tei  of^  their  ability-  , 

Mr.  Horn,  So  you're  saying  that^ou  can  ask  a  question  about 
religion  only  in^a  random  sample  ^pulation  survey,  because  you 
certainly  can*t  in  a  total  census. 

What  do  we  ^ean  by  the  s^^^^y  when  you  can  ask? ' 

Ms,  -  McKENNEY,_4^^ffiple  survey  of  th^  neptilaiipn  is  taken  each 
month  to  collect  emplo^ent. statistics.  It  ismossible  to  add  stf^jpl^ 
mental  questions  to  the  *iurveys,  ' 

^^e  did  ask  a  question  on  religion  in^  the  1957  sample,  survey. 
However*  there  was  a  great  deal  of  Concern  expressed  by  some  of  the 
public  about  the  resulting  information:^ the  Bureau  has  not  asked  a 
question  on  religion  in  a  survey  since  that  tim^, 

Mr.  Hqrn,  Okay,  you're  thinking  of  the  current  population 
survey;  is  this  what  we*re  talking  aboul?^ 
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Ms.    McKenney.  Yes,  .  ' 

Mr.-  Horn.  Okay.  One  last  query.  In  his  formal  itatament  Mr. 

Walentynowicz  said  this  -  and  rd  like  to  read  it  to  you  and  get  your 

rgsponse*  *  - 

f  **For  example,  we  wonde^  about  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of 
including^a  quastidn  relating  to  race  and  national  origin  or  descent 
for  suah^^^foups  as  Spanish,  Hispanio,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipino, 
Korean*  Vietnamesej  Guamanianp  Samoani  Eskimorand  Aleut  on 
every  census  fo^  but  limiting  identification  of  Polish-American 
and  other  like  groups  to  only  the  long  census  form  which  will  be 

'  sent  to  only  21  percent  of  America's  households. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Cens^  Bureau  that  such  groups  as 
Samoan,  Eskimo,  AJeuti  FllipinOt  Ko^ten,  and  Vietriamese  are  estimate 
ed  /to  be  so  small  in  number  and- so  dl||^iF^cdi  that  ah  accurate  count 
can  only  occur  if  the  question  is  asked  on  all  forms.'' 

What's  your  reaction  to  that  concern? 

Ms.  McKennev,  For  the  geographical  arep  for  which 'data  are 
required,  that  statement  is  corrects  I  w.ould  like  to  provide  some 
background  information'on  this  acea.  The  racial  groups  were  included 
on  the  100  percent^  questionnaire  for  several  reasons.  Statistical 
Directive  No.  IS,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,"iridicated 
that  data  should  be  collected  for  certain  groups  -  white^  black?  Asian 
and  Pacific  Islander,  the  American  Indi^  and  Alaskan  Native,  and  the 
Hispanic;  and  test  results  showed  that  listing  the  Asian  and  Pact^ 
Islander  groups  separately  Was  the  best  approach  for  identifying  and 
getting  a  count  of  the  total  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  population  and 
the  specific  groups.  '  " 

In  addition,  several  ^eSeral  agencies  and  State  governments 
indipated  that  counts  and  characteristics  of  specific  groups  for  States 
and  small  geographic  areas  were  tieeded  for  implementation  of  laws 
and  programs.  Inclusion  of  these  groups  on  a  100  percent  basis  was  the. 
most  feasible  procedure  for  obtaining  the  information  required  for  the 
small  geographic  area,    '  '  ^ 

Examples!  Alaska  yd  Federal  agencies  needed  information  on 
Aleuts  and  Eskimos,  and  Hawaii  and  Federal  agencies  requested 
data  on  Hawaiians,  Samoans,  etc.  \  ^ 

Mr.  Horn,  That  statistical  directive  comes  from  the  Reorganiza- 
_tion_Act,_which  takes  the  old_ofnce_of_Stalistieal  Staiidards_out_of 
OMB  and  puts  it  in  Commerce.  ■ 

M^  McKenney.  "that  is  correct,     ^  ' 

Mr.  '  Horn,  To  what  degree  ^id  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  help 
prepare  that  directive  or  is  that  statistical  directive  merely  responding 
to  affirmative  action   requests  from   the  traditional  enforcement 
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agencies  of  tHe  Federal  Government  vvho' Have  really  seen  on^  four 
categories  broadly  construed,  Asian-American,  Americarf  Indian, 
black,  Hispanic,  as  those  about  which  they  should  ^e  concerned? 

I  mean,  did  you  help  ^epare  that  and  just  send  it  back  *o  yourself 
through  the ,  Pepartment  of  Commerce,  or  did  tte  enforcement 
agencies  do  it,  or  Is  it  just  responding  to  political  pressure,  et  cetera? 

Ms.  McKe^ey.  I  think  that  directive  deyeloped  over  a  period  of 
two  or  three  years  with  participation  from  a  rather  brpad  group  of 
Federal  agencies.  There  .was  Census  Bureau  involvement  in  it. 

However,  it  started  out  as  a  dir^ective  primarily  concerning 
eyucaitonal  statistics*  an4  then  later  expanded  to  statistical  reporting  of 
all  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.    Hqrn.  Okay,  Thank  you, 

I  think  the  message  of  all  of  this  is,  if  somebody  else  wants 
themselves  on  these  forms,  organize  and  put  pressure  on  the  Govern^ 
ment  establishment;  isn*t  that  about  it?  .  *^ 
^  Mr.  Saltzman,  I  wonder,  in  terms  of  the  various  nomenclature 
that  you  suggested  -  ancestry,  national  origin,  ethnic  iderttirication, 
heritage^  what  is  the  differentiation  as  you  see  it  between  these  four 

terms?'  '  ■ 

Would  we  be  confusing  by  using  national  origin  and  ethnic 
hdentification  and  hferijage?  That  might  just  overco^^^^ 

Can  anyone  on  the  panel  give  us  some  suggestions  about  that  kind  of 
categary?  ' 

Mi.    McKennEY,  Ethnicity  is  perhips  nhe  broadest  term.  In  ih^ 
academic  area,  the  iim  ethnicity  ^n  enCotnpass  race,  nati^al  origin^ 
and  religion.  The  Censys  Bureau  uses  ethnieity  in  a  more  narrow 
sense,  different'iating  it  from  race. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  had  not  used  ^e  term  ''ethnicity''  on  the 
questionnaire  is  because  some  pefaple  in  the  c%mmunfties  do.not 
understand  it.  In  fact,  we  have  found  that  it  has  been  confeised  quite 
often  with  other  words;  for  iiistanpe,  some  people  think  that  we  are 
talking  about  ethics.-That's  a  problem  that  we  have  with  using  the 
word ''ethnieity,"  .  ^      .    ■  '. 

I  National  origin  would  be  more  restrictive,  referring  primarily  to 
country  of  origin.  .  ' 

The  Bureau  has  used  ancestTy  interchangeably  with  ethnicity;  again, 
OUT  experience  suggests  that  people  underst Ad  "ancestry"  better  than 
,  ariy  other  term,  i,e„  ''ethnicity,'*  "origin,"  or  ''heritage," 
"  Chairman  Fleming,  rd^  like  to  s^y  to  Ms.  McKenney,  as 
C6mmissioner  Horn  did,  that  we  do  appreciate  your  being  a  witness 
again  in  connection  with  some  of  our  explorationi,^  As  always,  yj?u 
provided  us  with  a  very  clear  statement  as  tcjjust  what  the  facts  are 
relative  to  the  current  situation,  '  _ 
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Tha  suggestion  has  been  madfe  that  we  monitor  what  goes  on  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  I  think  Ms.  McKenney  knows  that  we  keep  in 
rather  close  toucH  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  connection  with 
quite  a  number  of  issues,  and  undoubtedly  that  monitoring  will 
continue. 

The  discussion  that  has  taken  place,  relative  to  terminology,  again* 
illustrates  how  important  it  is.  Arrd  my  own  experience  in  government 
'  has  been  that  so  often  vfe're  inclined  to  gel  impatient  over  di^cu"isipns 
of  this  kind,  and  Wild  of  dismiss  tliem,  and  then  also  a  poinl  haffTOen 
made  here  that  I  think  is  very  important^  that -once  an  issue  of  this 
nature  hasten  resolved*  it's  very  important  to, carry  forward  an 
educatip'nal^ocess^  because  even  though  those  who  participate  in  the 
resolution  of*  the  discussion  irtay*  be'  in  agreement,  it  does  not  follow 
thai  a  lot  of  people  put  in  the  country  will  urfderstani  What  has 
happened.  /  ^  ^; 

-  And  also*  I'm  very  appreciative  of  some  of  tnfc  insighis  that  we  have 
been  given  relative  to  the  development  of  the  decision-making  process 
within  the  Whitt  House  under  two  administrations.  I  think  that  t^is  is 
very*  very  Mlpful  to  us,  and  Vm  sure  it  is  helpful  to  ethers.  - 

Our  »tipB  i^varoif  this.       *  * 

Mr.  ^  'p.tiiz,\Just  have  one  question.  Very  briefly,  why  couldn't  we 
just  use  f  'Polish  ^cestry*'  and  "Italian  ancestry,"  in  a  block? 

CHAWMAN'FLmfiNG:  What  did  you  say? 

Mr,  Ruiz,  "Polish  ancestry"  or  "Italian  ancestry*'  in  a  block.  Why 
couldn*t  ^e  use  that  in  Jhe  census?     ,  / 

Ms.  McK^NNEY,  That  approach  would  have  required  a  listing  of 
categories  ifi  the  it6m,  and  while  "Polish"  and  **Italian"  would  have 
been  acceptable*  there  are  other  groups  for  which  the  most  appropri- 
ate term  to  use  would  not  have  been  clear.  . 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  I  appreciate  ybur  'participation.  Tffis 
was  vary  infofmative,"Thank  you  so  muchj  Dr,  Flemming, 

CwSirMan  Felmming,  yes.  We  are  very,  yery  grateful  to  you  for 
the  p^per  and  for  the  discussion.  It's  been  very  helpful  to  us. 

*  :  Ninth  Session:  Wrap-Up  ^ 

-  Chairman  Pl£mm;ng,  By,  request,*rm^changing  th^  ord©r  here.  . 
Mr,  Marqiniak  will  be,  ouf  first  participant  in  the  wrap-up  sessibn, 

Mr.  Marciniak  isJhe  President  of  the  Institute  of  Urban  Life  and  a 
Professor  of  Urban  Studies  at  Loyola  University  in  Chicago. 

He  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  National  Center  for  Urban 
Ethnic  Affairs,  has  served  the  City  of  Chicag5*»as  Deputy  Commission-* 
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er  of  the  Departnieni  of  D^veldprnent  and  Planning,  and  as  Director 
of  the  Commission  on  Humajis^ Relations.  ^ 

Author  jof  two  books  and  a  frequent  contributor  of  articles  for 
national  perifodicals,  he  holds  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees  from 
Loyola  University;  /     ,  ' 

We're  i^elighied  to  have  you  with  ul 

Mr.  ^'MARCINIAK.  Thank  you*.  Mr,  Chairman, 
'    Chairman  FLEMMiNa  We  look  forward  to  hearing  fromryou^ 

'      ^      STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  A  MARCINlAK 
-     \      '        PROFESSOR  OF  URBAN  STUDIES, 
*         LOYOLA  UNIViRSITY,  CHICAGO 

In  preparing  this  wrap-up*  I  asked  a  baker's  dozen  friends  of  mine 
who  are  university  scholars,  official^  of  human  rights  agencies,  editors, 
public  opinion  specialists,  and  others  to  appraise  your  interest  in  the 
•  fth nlc  age n da  -  your  .n n te rest  i n  d e velopi ng  future  directions  and 
policy  initiatives.  * 

In  additiori,  I  talked  to  several  of  your  presenters  from  yesterday 
and  heard^sorne  of  the'^presentations  today.  Four  conclusions  stand  out 
for  ine.  -      ,  ■  ,  ,       _  =■ 

The  first  is  that  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  earned  the 
respect  of  most  Americans,  There  isn't  any  doubt  about  that.  Ydu've 
taken  unpopular  positions  at  unpbpular  timfcs.  You've  backed  up  your 
policy  initiatives  with  solid  research;  and  on  many  occasions,'  you've 
voiced  the  moral  conscience  of  America/ 

Last  week  a  former  Chairman  of  yours  was  quoted  in  the  press  as 
saying  that  "'Being  involved  in  the  civil  rights  movement  was 
*son*tfitting  in  which  we.  really  accomplished  something.  We  changed 
this  country  more  in  one  decade  in  the  the  1960's  than  any  movernent 
^has  every  changed  anything," 

.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Commission  has  had  a  distinguished  past; 
The  questions  tpday  are  whether  it  has^  a  future*  whether  the 
.Commission's  current  agenda  is  relevant,  whether  the  Commission's 
day-to-day  strategies  respond  to  real  moral  concerns  in  America, 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  the.  Commission  is  being  asked  to 
recognize  the  unique  political  character  of  today's  thrust  for  equal 
rights  and  equal  justice.  .  ' 

When  ah  employment  door  is  locked  to  someone  because  of  his  or 
her  race,  religion,  or  nationality,  when  a  public  accommodation  is 
denied,  it^s  a  matter  of  simple  justice  clear,  unequivocal*  simple 
justice.  \  ^ 

The  philosopher  calls  it  commutative  justice,  exchange  justice; 
equals  are  being  treated  unequally  under  the  law,  the  U.S.  law  or 
God's  law.  . 
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But  when  the  thrust,  m  it  has  in  the  last  decad^or  two,  shifts  to 
numberical  counts  of  the  number  of  people  by  race,  religibn,  sex»  or 
ethnic  background  in  a  given  occupation,  in  a  profession,  or  in  a 
graduate  school,  when  we  start  dealing  with  representation  of  these 
.Various  groups  in  industry  jnd  government,  justicte  is  still  involve^' 
But  lt*s  a  different  kind. 

The  philosopher  calls  it  distributive  justice.  What  is  a  fair  share? 
What  Is  the  entitlement  of  each  group?  How  is  the  Nation's  bounty  to^ 
be  distributied? 

In  a  democratic  society,  all  groups  are  directly  affected  by  such 
allocations.  All  racial,  all  religious,  and  all  ethnic  groups  not  only  have 
a  vital  stake  in  these  allocations,  but  they  also  have  a  voice^  because  we 
do  live  in  a  democratio  society;  and  |0,  to  deny  any  group  a  voice  in 
the  distribution'  in  setting  the  fair  share,  is  the  denial  of  a  civil  right. 

One  of  the  many  reasons'that  was  repeated  to  me  over  the  last  three 
months  as  to  why  your  Interest  in  this  subject  was  important  was 
because  of  the  declining  allegiance  to,  the  alienation  from,  and  the 
continuing  and  growing  disaffection  with  Government.  People  were 
being  left  ^uU  the  Government  wasn't  paying  attention  to  them,- to 
their  needs,  and  so  on.  Your  interest  in  them  was  very  important 
because  perhaps  there  was  some  contribution  that  the  U,S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  could  make  in  the  way  in  which  it  approached  the 
question  of  leveling  off  some  of  this  growing  disaffection. 

The  third  conclusion  was  that  not  one  of  the  people  I  consulted 
thought  it  inappropriate  for  the  U,S,  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  focus 
on  the  ethnic  agenda  and  to  deal  with  it  as  forthrightly  as  it  has  with 
other  agendas.  - 

The  fourth  conclusion  is  that  the  Commission  is  being  asked,  I 
think,  and  I've  heard  it  already,  to  identify  dommon  agendas  and 
unifying  strategies.  In  so  doing,  the  Commission's  own  agenda,  its 
research  and  pubiicaiions,  the  work  of  its  staff,  the  role  of  State 
Advisory  Commissions,  will  need  to  take  some  new  directions  aimed 
at  coalition  building  in  support  of  what  the  statute  creating  the 
Commission  sought  to  achieve. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  what  I  heard.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  growing  and  becoming  openly 
miUtant.  Historically,  the  Klan  has  been  racist,  anti-Semitic  and  anti- 
Catholic.  ■ 

Now  why  shouldn*t  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  examine  the 
similarities  and  differences  in  these  three  forms  of  group  oppression? 
Identifying  the  consequences  of  this  prejudice  and  discrimination  for 
the  victims  and  for  the  U.S.  society  as  a  whole  -  that's  a  bridge 
building  effort- 
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Another  study,  another  pubHc  hearing,  or  another  report,  could  deal 
with  the  role  of  ethnic  communities  and  ethnic  institutions  in  managiag 
racial  diversity  and  enhancing  cultural  pluralism  in  the  major  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

I  think  we  don't  know  what's  being  done  in  this  area  at  alL  There  is 
some  work  being  done  in  the  suburbs,  but  in  terms  of  the  \vay  in  which 
this  has  been  handled  and  in  the*  way  in  which  it  could  be  handled  in 
the  future  this  could  be  an  extren;iely  important  bridge  building  efTort, 

As  part  of  this  inquiry,  the  Commission  might  look  at  the  amazing 
experience  of  inner  city,  Catholic  and  other  private  schools:  how  small 
schools,  how  strong  leadership  from  principals,  how  student  discipline 
have  created  excellent  schools  for  children  of  the  poor»  regardless  of 
race  or  religion. 

Another  item:  Nowhere  is  the  failure  of  public  policy  which  ignores 
ethnicity  in  cultural  p^luralisi^  so  evident  as  it  ii  in  public  education, ^ 
Nowhere. 

The  lack  of  sensitivity  by  the  courts  and  public  agencies,  Federal 
and  local,  to  such  cultural,  heritage,  and  language  needs  is  clearly 
evident  among  students  of  Hispanic,  origins.  There  is  notable  evidence 
that  the  Hispanic  student  is  not  being  served  well  by  the  existing 
educational  system. 

It  is  difficult.  You*d  have  to  be  blind  to  ignore  the  alarming  statistics 
of  low  reading  acores,  high  dro^-out  rates,  and  the  ensuing  unemploy-  * 
ment  and  under-^ployment.  ^ 

I  know  that  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  held  public 
hearings,  sponsored  its  Mexican- American  education  study  in  the  early 
1970%  but  the  deplorable  situation  prevails. 

Here,  I  think,  the  responsiveness  of  Catholic  and  other  private, 
inner-city  schools  to  the  specific  needs  of  .ethnic  groups,  including 
Hispanics  and  blacks,  has  a  lot  to  tell  public  educators.  The 
Commission  could,  be  the  vehiple  for  transmitting  that  experience  and 
knowledge.  \     '  '  ' 

Another  item  in  the  1979  report,  "Irisurartce  Redl?ning,  Fact,  Not 
Fiction"  issued  jointly  by  the  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  Advisory  Committees  to  the  U,  S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  is  a  small  step  in  a  new  direction.  A  small  step. 

The  major  finding  of  this  investigation  was  that  property  insurance 
was  more  difTicult  to  obtain  in  neighborhoods  with  a  concentration  of 
minority  or  lower  income  residents  or  older  homes  than  in  other 
communities. 

Then  the  report  inched  tov^'ard,  but  finally  ducked,  the  ethnic 
agenda'  Every  observer  of  the  urban  scene  knows  well  that  inner-city 
ethnic  neighborhoods  have  as  terrible  a  time  getting  insurance 
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courage  at  modenite  rates  as  the  ones  that  were  talked  about  there. 
W^not  say  that,  in  addition  -  not  in  place  of  -  but  in  addition? 

Another  item;  To^the  bes*f  my  knowledge,  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  ignored'^one  of  «pioneering  attempts  in  this  country  to 
build  such  bridges  and  establish  common  agendas  among  ethnic,  racial, 
and  religious  groups,  . 

Dr.  Russell  Barta,  who  appeared  here  earlier,  published  his 
minority  report  entitled  ''The  Representartori  orPoles,  Italians,  Latins^ 
and  Blacks  in  the  Executive  Suites  of  Chicago's  Largest  Corpora^ 
tions."  This  was  taken  from  his  research  in  1974. 

That  study  was  ecumenically  designed  for  the  precise  reasons  that 
you're  having  t^  two-day  consultation.  While  some  university^ 
centers  and  other  institutions  around  the  country  replicated  this  study 
■  for  a  handful  of  cities,  no  effort  was  made  to  undertake  a  national 
^^tudy  by  any  Government  agency.  What  a  tragedy!^-  . ,  . 

With  your  resources,  the  U,S.  Civil  Rights*  Commission  could 
undertake  a  ^imilar  stuSy  of  Fortune's  500  lists  of  industrial  and 
nonindustrjal  giants,  .  ' 

A  final  suggestion,  I  think  youVe  heard  it  in  several  different  ways 
today,  but  Pd  like  to  tell  it  to  you  my  way.  \ 

The  most  recent  issue  of  Civil  Rights^Update  attempts  to  justify 
expression  ^^Euro-ethnic  Americans*'  by  saying  that  it  "is  a  term 
preferred  by  descendants  of  eastern  and  southern  immigrants." 

I  have  searched  high  and  low  for  a  study  or  report  which  indicated 
such  a  preference,  I  have  talked  to  several  dozen  scholars  of  ethnicity 
and  found  not  even  one  who  would  expreBs  such  a  preference. 

Now,  your  choice  of  expression  reminds  me  of  Mrs.  L^onna 
Harris*  experience  as  a  corrimencement  speaker  ai  an  eastern  college. 
As  you  know,  she  is  the  wife  of  that  distinguished  Oklahoman,  fbrmpr 
Senatar  Fred  Harris,  and  in  her  commencemeht  address  she  said, 
^'You've  made'me  an  Indian;  I  happen  to  be  a  Comanche." 

*:There  are  Cree,  Sioux,  Apache,  Cherokee.  Navajo,  and  others,  but 
you  have  turned  them  into  Indians/*  a^d  I  think  that's  what  everbody's 
afraid  of;  you*re  going  to  turn  thern  mto  Euro-ethnics. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  remind  you  that  what  I  propose  here  and  what 
others  have  proposed  is  not  a  new  idea.  John  Kromkowski,  President 
of  the  National  Center,  described  to  you  yesterday  the  successes  and 
rebuffs  of  the  Bicentennial  Ethnic  Racial  Coalition  in  the  1970*s. 

There  are  other  experiences  of  this  kind.  You  don't  have  to  start 
from  scratch  here  on  this  point.  You  will  find  experiences  all  over. 
Paul  Asciolla  mentioned  some  here  in  Chicago, 

If  you^ok  around,  you  will  find  that  there  have  been  remarkable 
expcrientes  in  this  country  in  the  1970*s,  on  which  you  cbuld  build. 
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That  ,wouid  give  you  the  opportunity  fonexercising  the  leadership  -  a 
renewed  leadership  =  in  the  I980's, 

Chairman  Flemming,  Thank  you  vary  much. 

It*s  now  my  privilege  to  recognize  a  x^t^ran  in  this  area,  a  long-time 
friend  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Monsignor 'tteno 
Baroni.  As  rtiost  of  you  'here  know,  Geno  Baroni  has  setved  in  the 
DepajMient  of  Hou^og  and  Urban  Development  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Neighborhoods,  voluntary  associations*  and  consumer 
protection ToFTHe  past  2  1/2  years. 

He  has  long  been  a  national  leader' in  urban  neighborhood  affairs, 
and  has  worked  extensively  with  neighborhood  groups  to  form 
coalitions  on  convergent  issues. 

He  has  had  leadership  roles  in  four  White  House  conferences: 
Youth*  civil  rights,  hunger-nutriiion,  ethnicity  and  neighborhood 
fevitalizaiion. 

He  was' appointed  by  President  Carter  to  be  the  Adniinistraiion's 
liaison  to  the  National  Commission  on  Neighborhoods,  a  commission 
which  he  helped  to  bring  into  existence, 

Monsignor  Baroni,  we're  deUghted  to  have  you  with  us  and  look 
forward  to  your  summing  tip. 

, STATEMENT  OF  FATHER.  GENO  BARONI 

ASSISTANT  SiCRiTAR¥,  OFFICi^  OF  NEIGHidHHOODS, 
VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTrON 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HQU0ING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
-  :       WASHiNOTONp  D  C, 

Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Flemming  and  members  of  the 
Commission,  I  have  jto  say  that  T  admire  your  patience,  rve  been 
before  many  .Senate  and  House  hearings*  and  they  don't  have  your 
kind  of  stamina  to  stick  it  out, 

I  must  s^y-  that  over  the  years  you've  provided  distinguished 
lead^ship  in  so  many  areas  and  Vm  pleased  to  support  the  remarks 
that  Marciniak  has  made  here;  arid  I  guess  what  I  want  to  share  with 
you  are  some  of  my^ideas  of  where  to  go  .from  here.  I  mean  you  have 
specifics*  you  have  generalities,  even  the  name  and  so  on,  as  Ed 
Marciniak  is  say4ng. 

So  I  feel  like  I've  been  to  an  alurnni  meeting  her^.  In  one  sense  or 
another  everything  segms  tO|be  very  much  connected. 

Chairman  Flemming.  I  kind  of  had  that  feeling. 

Father  Baronl  It's  my  own  experience,  and  two  things  come  to 
mind.  One  is  that  many  of  my  friends  in  here  say,  **Well,  you  left  the  ' 
ethnic  agenda  when  you  were  co-opted  by  the  Governrnent*  especial- 
ly  when  you  went  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development/'  <^ 


W#J1,  that's  not  necesjiarily  true,  because  there  I  continue  to  see  the 
problem,  I  can't  find  integrated  schools;  we  can*t  put  housing  in 
certain  neighborhoods.  At  a  meeting  this  morning  in'Chicago,  we  can/t 
find  anybody  in  Chicago  who  knows  how  to  start  |rom  scratch  =  how 
to  irffegraie  a  project  before  we  build.  Nobody  has  that  siate-of-the-art. 

A  black  group  in  a  black  neighborhood  wants  go  integrate  a  project 
with  black,  Hispanic,  and  white  in  a  neighborhood  right  near  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

That  expertise,  that  state-of-the-^art,  hardly  exists.  But  we  have  these 
experiences  every  day. 

Last  week  the  President  of  Aetna,  one  of  the  largest  corporations* 
finally  sat  down  with  six  neighborhoo^roups  to  try  to  resolve  some 
of  the  problems  ©f  insuranl^e  redlining,  black  groups,  Hispanic  groups, 
mixed  neighborhoods,  changing  neighborhoods,  older  neighborhoods 
and  so  on. 

All  these  things  indicate  something,  that  if-we  want  to  look  at  where 
we  go  and  what  the  future  is  and  some  of  things  that  people  have  been 
saying  here,  and  my  own  experience  and  I  think  ^what's  happened  in 
our  society  -  when  I  approached  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  10 
years  ago  to  discuss  this  question,  we  did  not  get  any  kind  of  response. 

In  one  way,  ihat*s  sad;  in  the  other  way,  maybe  it's  just  as  well.  But 
you  w^ould  not  have  had  the  experience  and-the  talent  and  the  indepth 
kind  of  presentation  as  you've  had  here;  an^kfe,  the  perspective  fhat 
most  of  the  people  that  testified  l^re  have,  a,  perspective  of  being 
concefned  about  ethnic  issues,  the  understanding,  the  moral  agenda,  as 
Ed  said,  that  created  the  Commission,  and  particularly  in  terms  of  civil 
fights  and  particul^y  in  lerms  of  race  and  whefe  the  country  was 
headed  and  the  whit_e  supremacy  of  nhe  past  and  alF  ftose  kinds  of 
issues,  that  there"  is  ^hardly  a  person  here  that  doesn't  unders^tand  that 
somehoy  and  some  way,  in  a, democracy,  in  a  free  and  open  society, 
we  may  be  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  we  have  a  change  to 
accommodate  people  of  all  kinds  of  diversity;  and,  whereas  many  of  us 
were  taught  to  melt  or  get  off  the  pot,  as  I  would  say,  many  of  us  were 
raised  to  grow  and  to  imitate  or  to  become  an  all-American  or  to 
become  whatever,  and  so  on;  and  yet  to  recognize^  you  know,  my' 
friends  here  are  very  anxious  about  my  quotations  because  we  keep 
passing  them  on  to  one  or  the  other  -  that  I'm  very,  very  sensitive  to 
the  fact,  okay,  we  have  these  value  variations  in  this  common, 
humanity. 

But  what  we  donH  have,  and  what  the.Confimissipn  might  help  us  to 
do  and  what  our  American  society,  nejfds  -  because  what  happefls  in 
our  American  society  very  much  is  gomg  to  foretell  what  h^ppenp  in, 
our  foreign  policy  and  what's  happening  in  the  world. 
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V  When  I  siaridd  the  National  Centen  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs, 
cqr^ing  out  of  10  years  of  street  civil  rights  experiences  and  all  that, 
half  of^  my  friends  told  me  I  was  crazy,  Americans  are  scared  silly  of 
the  word  **ethnic/'  ^'^^ 

But  it  was  never  legitimate;  it  was  never  kosher;  we  never  thought 
of  ourselves  as  a  pluralistic  society.  We  never  thought  of  ourselvea  in 
^ terms,  of  unity  and  diyersiiy,  in  tfirms  of  how^i  preserve  the  one  in  ^ 
order  to  take  care  of  the  many. 

And^what's  happening  aro^d  the  vyorld  ^  and  I  r^ecomr^nd  to  the 
^  Commission  the  classic  study  toy  Harold  Isaacs  ©n  power  and  identity 
in  foreign  policy  -  and  what's  el'en  happening  fn  Iran. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  in, New  York  Times  .  December,  1978,  the 
CI^  told  a  New  York  Times  reporter  that  there  were  no  fears  of  this 
'"per-son,  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  He  had  ho  support  at  all  Six  month^^ 
later,  the  American  Government  ordered  a  massive  study  of  Moslem^ 
institutions  in  the  Moslem  religious  world.  . 

We  have  no  idea  why  people  are  so  afraid  of  the  word  "*ethnic." 
How  many  people  have  been  killed;  how  many  societies  have  fallen 
apart?  Whereas,  we're  a  global  society,  technolpgicaL  Our  society  ip 
fragmented.  No  other  place  in  the  world,  n^  other  countries  in  the  * 
world,  have  the  mecharfism  t^  deal  with  diversity,  whether  it's 
religious  or  racial  ^r  ethnic.  » 

American  society  is  one  of  the  few  mechanisms  that's  left,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  many  Armerican  ethnics  are  so  sensitive,  so  ambivalent, 
so  ^anxious  to  be  American,  is  that  wg  don't  want  to  question  whatever         '  , 
we've  been  taught,  gnd  so,  you  k'now,  we  don't  learn  the|janguage  of 
our.  father. and  mother.  The  teach'er  said  not  tS.  / 

Okay.    The  teacher  sakl  that  because  we  wanted  to  be,  quote, 
"American."  Somewhere,  there  was  this  automatic  idea  of  '"Ameri-  ^? 
cans'  but  we  don't  know  who  they  are  or  where  they  are. 

One/#F  the  points  that  I  want  to  make  about  something  that  she  have 
to.deal  with  go^s  .with  what  Ed  Marciniak  said.^  keep  wanting  to  call 
him  Doctor.)  We  desperately  need  to  legitimize  the  fact  that  we're  not 
a  melting  pot.  We're  the^  most  ethnically,  racially,  religiously, 
pluralistic  country  in  the  world. 

Let's  learn  td  deal  with  that.  Dr.^Rene  DuBois  talks  about  tolerance. 
Diversity  is  necessary  for  survival  and  for  the  accommodation  of  a  free 
and  open  society.  So  our  democratic  form  of  government  gives  us  a 
commqn  bond.  The  Declaration,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 4he  Constitution, 
and  the  kinds  of  things  that  the  ^ivil  Rights  Commission  has  raised  to 
remind  us  of  that,  are  very  appropriate  vehicles. 

What  we  don't  have  at  the  day-to-day  working  levej  ^in  our  f 
communities  in  our  neighborhoods,  is  somebody  in  the  Department  of  ^ 
Housing  and  Urban  Developmerit  who  knows  or  understands  what 
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we're  talicing  ahout  here  today  Ui  the  context  of  race  ahd  ethnicity  oi: 
of  blacks  or  Hispanics  or  whites  or  class  or  regions  or  different  parts  of 
the  country,  ?  [  ^ 

I  was^  Alaska  recently,  and  we  buiU  some  housing  ^here.  It  was 
lirribly  expensive  -  S125,OTO  a  unit  for  two  little  rooms.  Then  we  built 
a  community  center.  C5f  course  they  have  to  have  a  community  center, 

Well,  we  went  back  jti  the  spring  and  found  that  eight  of  the  Houses 
ti^re  missing.  What  haj^pened?  The  native  group  all  moved  into  the 
c-ofemunity  center.  They  tore  down  the  eight  hoi^es  and  used  them  for 
fire^od.  Nobody  had  asked  them  how  to  build^ihe  houses/Nobody 
had  ortered  them  the  options.  , 

We  alN  not  a  culture  of  democracy.  We've  never  understood  the 
importance  of  culture  in  democracy.  I  wish  I  could  elaborate  on  why 
we^ra.so  scared  of  the  word  "ethnic"  and  *^dlversity".  Between  1945 
and  1967,  7^80,000  people  were  killed  in.over  a  hundred  different^ 
ethnic,  raciil,  and  religious  battles  in  the  world,  whether  it  was  Hindus 
and  Mosleins  in  India,  whether  it's  Indian  and  Moslems  in  Pakistan, 
tribal  wars  in  Nigeria,  Chad,  Sudan,  Arabs  and  Israelis,  Indonesian^ 
killing  Chinese  in  Indonesia,  Chinese  killing  Tibetans  in  Tibet,  Malays 
killing  Chinese  in  Malaysia,  Indians  killings Nagas  in  Assam  and  so  on, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Ulster,  Moslems  and  Christians  in 
Lebanon,  Buddhists^and  Zengalese  and  Hindutamalese  in  Ceyl^  and 
Greeks  in  Cyprus  and  Kurds  and  Iraqis  and  Iranians  and  Ethiopians. 
Eritreans  and  Somalis  and  on  and  on  and'oru  Christian-Filipinos  an^ 
Moslems,  on  and  on  and  on. 

Nowhere  in  fhe  world  is  there  a  mechanism  to  de^l  with  this  thing 
that  keeps  coming  up.  This  soft  fact  life. 

We  can  talk  about  the  hard  facts^  America's  energy,  America's  size, 
.America's  resources,  America's  technology  and  all  of  that.  But  the  soft 
facts  are  those  things  that  are  related  to  eihnii^:  race,  culture,  and 
diversuy.  _   ^  ^% 

And  I  wanted  to  sum  up  with  ait  analfsir  c>f  Ahat:  why  the 
Commission,  in  terms  of  what  it  can  do  and  whire  It's  goin|  to  go-,  and 
what  we  desperately 'need  if  wd^re  going  to  leaTrn  hc^  to  livenog^her 
in  our  cities  anU  society,  jmd  how  this  affects  international  policy  as 
well,  is  summed  Up  in  this  analysis  when  we  talk  about  this  crucial  fact. 

Many  things,  the  issues  of  powW  and  ecQnomicS,  the  issue  of  new 
technologies.  li|e=creating  as,welt\as  life^desiroying,  that  will  govern 
the  kind  of  America^at  will  exist  arid  what  kind  of  world  in  the  time 
to  come.  -  ^ 

But  if  our  behayiorin  wofld  affairs  is  to  have  more  for  its  object 
than  our  sheer  brute  survival,  it  has  to  be  based  on  the  mairitenance  of 
the  democratic^ and  open  society  that  we're  trying  to  create.  ■ 
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Sixty,  percent  of  the  American  people  voted  when  I  went  to  inner 
=  city  Washington  in  1960.  In  the  last  few  years»  60  percent  of  the 
American  people  have  nQt  voted,  Somabody  mentioned  alienatiort 
toward  government.  V^y  is  that  so?  I  don't  know  if  that  comes  under 
your  mandate  or  not;  you  do  voting  issues  as  well,  I  know. 

_B£i  here  isHhOhost  crucial  soft  American  fact  of  ^all.  The  model  of 
tS"democratic  ppm  society  is  what  we  counterpoise  with  the  assortjcd 
models  of  the  slosed  and  increasingly  closing  societies  that  now  rule 
most  bf  the  world^ 

The  model  of  inclusiveness  and  shared  rights  of  accommodation  fi( 
differences  of  race,  origin,  religion,  is ^a  model  that  we  counterpoise  in 
deeply  bloody  we4hey  tribal,  racial,  ethnic;  religious,  ,  and  "national 
conflicts  that  are  now  tearing  the  globe  into  many  pieces  at  a  time 
when  it  needs,  more  thap  anything  else,  to  exist  as  some  kind  of 
tolerably  functioning  whole. 

With  the  declijie  and  change  of  national  empires*  w&  have  90  naw 
governments  and  50-od^  older  gove'mftientSj  all  of  them  having 
problems  internally  on  these  issues, 

I^Most  of  the  politics  created  by  this  fragmentation  around  the  v^orld 
may  be  inaccessible  to  the^  direct  impact  of  American  policy  abroad. 

But  the  bestgthat  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  be  aware  enough"  of>ijts 
particulars  not  to  stumble  over  them  as  we  have  been  doing  ahd  to 
take  them  into  account  as  we  pursue  our  own  interests. 

made  the  mistake  in  Indochina;  wq  talked  about  .nationalism. 
The  Chinese  and  the  Vie|samese  and  thei Cambodians  ,w^e  all  fighting 
each  other,  communist  or  otherwise,  because  theT^ationalist  thing  is 
stronger  It  reminds  gne  of  Tavio  Paz'  quotation  in  terms  of  this.  Past 
epics  neve^vanish  comple'fely,  and  blood  still  drips  from  their  woiindSi 
even  most  ancient.  ,  - 

In  a  global  society,  there  ire  no  desert.^;  there  are  no  is  lands. n  We  see 
th^  body  "counts  on  TV,  by  our  technology,  in  a  fragmented  world. 
There's  not  arty  rain  forest  far  enough  away  to  keep  these  collisions  - 
racial,  ethnic,  reUgiou^,  national  origin  -  isolated  from  international 
politics.    ^  ^  ^ 

The  best  that  we  can  hope  for,  in  terms  of  stumbling  around  in  our 
intern^ional  politics,  is  to  look  at  our  situation  here  at  home.  In  a  far 
more  ineffable  way.  this  world  cqndition  is  accessible  to  the  impact  ^ 
our  American  behavior  here.        ^-^  Z) 

It*s  the  only  existing  model  in  th^world.  We  should  cease  stumbling 
as  we  begin  to  legitimize  some  of  the  kinds  of  facts  and  concerns  that 
have  been  expresse^d  today.  The  Rabbi  asked  a  very  important  kind  of 
question.  In  our  American  society  there  is  no  Journalism;  there  is  n^ 
forum;  there  is  no  political  language;  there  is  no  newspaper  language; 

* 
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there  U  no  educational  language  =  to  .  deal  with' the  intercoTmral 
imperatlv^ur  American  life.  \ 

We  argue  about  terminolpgy  -  even  the  name  of  this  meeting.  We're 
very  uncomfortable,- The  word  "ethnic"  drives  people^  crazy,  *Tirst- 

, generation*',  **heritage"  and  .so  on.  We  don't  have  the  language  to 
describe  ourselves,  and  ^nierica  has  no  nation^il  sense  of  identity,  no 
national  sens^of  purposeSAmerica  is  in  the  business,  like  everywhere 
else^in  the  v^Lrld,  orredenning  itself.  Who  am  I  and  who  are  M^e  as 
Americans?  W^t  has  been  our  experience? 

Talcing  the  ^^uments  that  we  have '  -  the  Constitution  and 
DeclStation,  Bill  of  Rights  -  and  frnding  those  experiences,  can  help  us 
to  accornmpdat^the  diversity. 

But  much  isn't  there.  There's  no  commission,  nobody  in  Govern- 
meritj  nobody  in  the  media  showmg  us  the  state  of  the  art.  They  w&nt 
to  exacerbate  the  fights  between  group,  but  nobody  is  giving  us 
examples  of  how  to  deal  with  them.  I  met  with  Filer  of  Aetna,  and^  he. 

'says,  ''My  people  in  the  insurance  company  ddnTt  khow  how  to  talk  to 
neighborhood  people,^  be Jhey  black,  by  they  Hispaigc,  be  they  ethnic, 
be  they  Indian,  be  they  whatever/'  ^  - 

We  talk  differ^t  languages.  We  have  no^mechahisms  to  talk  to  each 
other.  We  have  fto  kinds  of  forums  to  assure  all  people  who  are 
>ymericans  the  eqtiality  of  status  and  opportunity  Which  in  thfeory  all 
are  f  up  posed  to  enjoy:  /^"% 

We're  efigaged  in  trying  to  see  wheth^  the  common  holdings 
shared  bV.  Americans  in  all  our  diversity  can-provide  a  setting  in  which 
different  kinds  of  people  cin  coexist  wifh  decent  mutual  respect  and 
acceptance,  instead  of^ tearing  each  other  from  limb  to  limb.  In  short, 
we're  trying  to  see.  whether  we  can  finally  create  a  '*one'  that  will 
prese^rve  "the  many."      ^  .       '      '  "  .  _ 

■  Now,  it  Is  one  of  our  greatest  soff  assets,  :ihat  the  goals  and  the 
values  of  our  society  -  modern,  egalitarian,  humane  -  are  to  pacify 
almost  everyone  who  comes;  here  and  who  still  looks  to  the.  future 
rather  than  to  the  past  for  human  betterment.  .  ^        '  _ 

Jhe  'totalitarians  keep  calling  themselves  ^'democratic."  I  watched 

^  even  Khomeini  claim  that  he's  ruling,  **in  the  name  of  the  people,"  and 
it  lodki like  another  Jimmy  Jone^^ 

,  But.  anyway,  as  limited  and  qualified  as  our  achievement  might  be, 
the  Americafi  society  Ij^s  come  closeato  realizing  these  goals  than  any 
other  society.  .  . 

Now  the  cftfestion  is:  Where  do  ^e  go  from  here?  Where  do  we  go? 
What  are  the  kinds  of  things  in  our  soft  quality  of  American  life  that 
;we'Il  take  along  with  the  hard  stuff,  i.e.,  our  size,  our  strength,  and  our 
energy  to  shape  the  American  position  in  terms  of  dealiag  with  our 
diversity?  I  think  that  is  the  most  important  sihgle  thing  iMt  will  shape 
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llie  American  poHitibn  in  world  affairs,  and  that  the  shap^  of  rTT/iirh  nj^ 
the  rest  of  the  world*H  «politics  vvill  be  innuenccd  in  critical  meMure  by 
what  we  make  of  our  own.  '      .    '  '     '  1 

So  we're  at  a  critical  point  =  the  mehing  pot  is  gone;  thV  myth 
Hnge^s.  I  was  at  a  nieeiing  at  Harvard  this  weekend  with  people  from 
.  the  Kennedy  SchooL  There  were  many  young  people  and  many 
people  from  neighborhoods  =  black,  Hispanic,  ^vhite.nind  other.  All 
kinds  of  people  were  trying  to  struggle  with  ways  in  which^people  can' 
de^l  with  each  other.  , 

This  Comm.ission  should  take  up  some  of  the  suggestions  that  Mr. 
Marginiak  and  others  made  and  tak^  a  look  at  America.  Or  do  we  need 
a  new  Commission^  answer  the  questions  about  the  cultural 
/dtmension  of  American  lite?  What  is  the  meaning  of  diversity  and 
pluralisni  in  Amenican  life?^  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  liitercultural 
imperative  of  American  life,  and  ^hat  is  the  meaning  of  America's 
racial,  ethnic,  cultural,  and  religious  life-style  diversity?  Wha^are 
those  implications  An  t^rms  ^of  the  Constitution,  Bfll  of  Rights, 
'  Declaration  oHndependence'^  That's  a  new  kind  of  agenda  in  terms 
thaf  will  serve  the  purpose  and  mandate  of  the  Commission  from  its 
beginning.        /  - 

One  of  the  tilings  that  we  felt  many  times  as  ethnics  is  that  many 
'Mibertd  friends"  would  be  dumping  on  us  although  perhaps  they  Vwc 
next  to  blacks  andTlispanic^s  in  ^Idef  neighbofhoods;  and  ttiat's  how^ 
many  of  us  got  into  this.         /  *      *  . 

We  got  in  to.  this  because  , vie  savj-what  thc^Keriier  Report  sfrfd.  The 
ilieyjtabje  groum  conflict  iJetween  rising  ijspir^tiops  bf  minorities  and 
o t h  ers ,  a n^  ^ " ^  1  ti5*^fea'r s  o  f  m an  y  I  o  w e  r  rn  i d  d  I  e -c  1  ass  Americans 
who  happen^ to  b|  w^fte.  '  ^  ^ 

What's  an  alt^ttive  to,that  inevitable  group  conflict?  What's  an' 
alternative  to  that?  'What  mechanisms  do  we  have?  What  kind  of 
cdping  do  we  have,  and  why  ddn*t"people  in  Governmeht  look  at  this?" 
I  think  the  reason  is  that  we  have  not  legitimately  dermed  our  society 
in  a  way  that  includes  all  people  and  in  a  way  that  legitimizes  those  of 

who  want  to  respect  the  cultural  and  racial  diversity  gf  others  and 
whoHvant  to  deal  with  eiuality  and  justice  for  all. 

I  think  underneath  all  lof  these  complaints  and  all  of  our  concerns  , 
and  all  of  our  anxieties \about  being  blamed  or  put  dc>>vn  is  thaC 
fundamental  belief  that  thesAmerican  system  and  its  mechanisms  arid  . 
its  institutions  Can  be  jhe  moael.  If  the  Commission  can*t  take  t^e. lead, 
then  who  can?  Do  W4e  n&ed  tVask  for  a -new  vehicle  in^  the  1980's  to 
lodfeat  this  kind  of  question?  *  ,  ^ 

-  Chairman  Flemming:  Thank  you  very,  very  much 
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rm  sure  thai  I  express^the  views  of  my  coHeagues  when  I  say  to 
both  of  those  who  have  provided  us  with  this  roundup  ihirt  ye're 
deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  issues  you've  ideniitled.     '        -  * 

We  definitely  will  keep  them  in  mind  Us  we  review  thfe  record  of  this 
hearing  and  decide  our  next  steps.  «  ^ 

I  like  the  emphasis  that  has  recurred '  time  and  time  again  - 
Monsignpr  Baroni  has  underlined  it  a  good  many  times  mainly,  that 
we  are  a  pluralistic  society  and  that  we  must  work  oCit  ways  and  means 
of^arrying  on  our  life  with  that  fact  in,  mind  and  do  it  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  in  my  mincTbui  that  this  is  a  very  relevant  . 
subject  for  the  U,  S.  Commission  on  Givil  Rights,  and  we  will  see  just 
where  we  go  from  here, 

I  do  want /to  express  for  .all  of  those  who  are  siill  here  and  who 
participated  in  this  consultation  my  -  our  very  deep  appreciation  for 
the  contributions  that  you  have  made. 

My  colleague  vynte^sTOe  a  note;  he  says  he  has  a  word  to  substitute 
for  Euro-ethnics,  ^   .  '  ^ 

M^Ruiz,  what  is  it?    :         ^  ^ 

,  .Commissioner  Ruiz  ^  Everyday  new  words  to  characterize  an 
even?  or  a  situation  are  being  coined  within  our  constantly  growing 
vocabulary,  The  Department  oiCensus  Is  at  a  loss  to  identify  ethnics. 
■  It  has  been  stated  that  none  of  the  experts  can  idle  up  to  the  word 
j^'Euro-eihnics/'  For  example,  the  words  ^'United  Nations"  never 
existed  until  recently.  We  can  see  that  if  we  look  back  just  a  few.years. 
'  '  -If  we  can  ineJude  a  thousand  languages  under  the  umbfcTft'^of 
'■Lfnitecl  Nations;*'  why  cbuld  we  not  characterize  whatwe  are 
groping  lor  as  "United  Ethnics  of  America?"  = 

We  are  looking  for  a  category,  for  unity  within  American  ethnics.  1 
believe  that  that  probably  m'^rits  some  corisideration. 

Chairman  Flemming.  For  all  of  us,  cenainly  the  Commission,  this 
has  been  a  very  stimulating  and  challenging  experience*  and  we're  . 
indebted  to  ali of  ydu..  ■  ■  .i- 

Thank  you  very,  very  much.  THip  consultatjpn  js  adjourned. 

■  •r  '  - ■  Ok        ■  . .  ' 


